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TO 


iLEXANDER  RADCLYFFE  SIDEBOITOM,  ESQ. 

or  TUB  MIDDLE  TKMPI^,  BARRISTER  AT  LAV. 


Ur  DEAB  FRIEND  AND  BROTHEK, 

The  practice  of  dedicating'  a  book  to  a  friend 
has  no  sensible  meaning  in  it,  but  that  of  doing  a  sort 
of  public  liomage  to  talents  and  character,  or  giving 
utterance  and  expression  to  feelings  of  personal  obliga- 
tion and  respect.  Both  these  motives  are  truly  mine  for 
inscribing  this  httle  work,  which  has  been  among  the 
amusements  of  my  declining  age,  to  one  with  whom  a 
long  cherished  connexion  has  matured  ray  confidence 
in  his  candour  and  judgment;  and  in  whose  favour 
there  is  a  large  balance  against  me,  in  the  commerce 
of  kindness. 

We  have  sometimes  conversed  together  on  tlie  topics 
of  this  publication,  so  that  you  will  not  be  surprised 
that,  at  length,  the  building,  of  which  you  saw,  in  a 
manner,  the  first  stone  laid,  now  presenis  itself  to  you, 
such  as  it  is,  a  structure,  if  not  of  stately  proportions, 
lyet,  it  is  hoped,  of  some  solidity. 

1  began  with  no  determinate  design  of  making  a 
book,  but  have  gathered  resolution  to  lay  it  before  the 
public,  from  a  growing  interest  in  the  inquiry  as  it  has 
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proceeded,  and  a  prospect  of  making  it  conduce  to  in- 
struction as  well  as  entertainment. 


f 


I  cannot  but  think  that  wliat  I  have  to  offer  on  t 
subject  under  my  hands,  enriched  by  examples  and 
specimens  from  histories  and  other  sources,  will  present 
to  the  reader  many  lively  traces  of  mental  habit  and 
character,  in  those  distant  ages,  wliich  impress  us  virith 
a  sentiment  of  tranquil  delight,  by  the  contrasts  and 
analogies  which  they  disclose,  when  brought  into  closer 
and  more  familiar  comparison  with  our  own  times. 

I  would  premise  that  I  have  no  immediate  concern 
with  such  letters  as  are,  in  truth,  only  treatises  or  disqui- 
sitions in  the  form  of  letters ;  though,  where  these  bear  a 
strong  impression  of  character  or  manners,  they  are  occa- 
sionally introduced.  My  chief  concern  is  with  letters  as 
letters,  where  they  are  the  channels  of  friendly  inter- 
course, involving  llie  free  interchange  of  opinion,  intel- 
ligence, or  feelings ;  and  where  the  correspondence  is 
personal  and  special.  In  this  view  of  its  nature  and 
object,  epistolary  composition  is  not  only  a  depnrtment 
of  polite  literature,  butclaims  the  attention  of  the  philo- 
sopher, the  antiquary,  and  the  statesman. 

Thus  considered,  one  cannot  but  wonder  that  the 
proper  characteristics  of  letter-writing  should  have  been 
so  little  the  subject  of  early  dissertation  and  cultiva- 
tion. It  was  reserved  for  the  age  of  Cicero  to  mature 
both  its  theory  and  its  practice.  It  is  to  him  we  are 
especially  indebted  for  the  display  of  its  uses,  in  calling 
forth  a  description  of  talent,  better  fitted,  perhaps,  for 
embellishing  than  investigating  truth,  and  more  con- 
versant with  the  graces  than  with  the  severities  of 
duty. 

Although  as  a  distinct  species  of  writing  it  has  been 
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rarely  commented  upon  by  ancient  critics  ;  yet  if  the  De- 
metrius Phalereus,  who,  according  to  Cicero  (Fin.  v.  19, 
De  Offic.  II),  was  the  auditor  of  Tlieophrastus,  was 
the  real  author  of  the  treatise  vcpi  ipfiTjvua^,  it  would 
appear  that  the  general  character  of  good  letter-writing 
was  understood,  at  least  by  some,  at  a  very  early  period  ; 
but  this  work  upon  interpretation  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  production  of  a  comparatively  recent  period.  I 
have  taken  a  passage  from  it,  however,  for  my  motto, 
as  it  is  descriptive  of  what  a  letter  should  be. 

Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Pliny  have  given  us  incidentally 
■ome  apposite  and  spirited  remarks  upon  the  proper 
style  of  an  epistle;  and  af\er  them  Philostratus,  who 
lived  under  the  first  Severus,  and  died  anno  244  of  the 
Christian  era,  has  written  sensibly  on  the  same  subject; 
and  has  named  some  of  those  who,  in  his  judgment, 
have  excelled  must  in  this  species  of  composition  ;  con- 
cerning whom  something  will  be  found  in  the  course  of 
this  treatise.  Libaiiius,  who  was  the  preceptor  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  as  also  of  Basil  and  Cbrysostom,  and 
Symmachus,  who  was  raised  to  the  consulship  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
were  both  indefatigable  letter-writers ;  and  the  former, 
especially,  has  left  us  some  of  his  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Bi^Aiov  aoitnroTov  wtpt  f7rt?aXrucov  ynpaKTrfpo^^ 
which  many  of  the  precepts  have  been  preserved, 
not,  if  it  be  the  production  of  Libanius,  as  has  been 
,  prove  him  to  have  cultivated  with  much  success 

is  field  of  criticism. 

We  have  next  a  letter  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  to  his 

end  Nicobulus,  which  contains  some  pertinent  obser- 
alions  on  the  properties  and  rules  of  epistolary  writing. 

rora  his  time  there  is  nothing  that  1  know  of,  written 
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professedly  on  this  species  of  composition  till  Erasmus, 
who  himself,  next  to  Cicero,  has  left  us  the  best  patterns, 
in  the  Latin  language,  of  the  epistolary  style,  furnished 
bis  little  treatise  De  Epistolis  Consorihemlis,  written 
with  a  dry  formality  of  detail  and  distribution  ill  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  the  subject. 

In  modern  days,  letter-writing  has  not  been  a  copious 
theme  with  critics  and  commentators.  Melmoth,  in  a 
note  to  one  of  Pliny  s  letters,  has  remarked,  that  "  it  is 
to  be  wondered  we  have  so  few  writers  in  our  own  lan- 
guage who  deserve  to  be  pointed  out  as  good  letter- 
writers."  After  having  named  Sir  William  Temple,  it 
would  be  difficult,  he  says,  to  add  another.  If  his 
opinion  be  correct,  the  fact  was  the  more  particular,  as 
Mr.  Locke,  the  contemporary  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  insists 
upon  the  importance  of  epistolary  writing  as  a  part  of 
liberal  education.  "  The  writing  of  letters,"  says  that 
great  man,  '*  enters  so  much  into  all  the  occasions  of 
life,  that  no  gentleman  can  avoid  shewing  himself  in 
compositions  of  this  kind.  Occurrences  will  daily  force 
him  to  make  this  use  of  his  pen,  which  lays  open  his 
breeding,  his  sense,  and  his  abilities  to  a  severer  exami- 
nation than  any  oral  discourse." 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Rambler,  No.  152,  after  pre- 
mising that,  among  the  numerous  writers  which  our; 
nation  has  produced,  very  few  have  endeavoured  t 
distinguish  themselves  by  the  publication  of  lette 
except  such  as  were  written  in  the  discharge  of  publi 
trusts,  and  during  the  transaction  of  great  affairs,  endea 
vours  to  account  for  this  deficiency  in  the  literatur 
of  our  own  country,  by  imputing  it  to  our  contemp 
of  trifles,  and  our  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  public 
He  seems  to  think  that  the  department  of  familiar  letter 
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I  writing  belong  only  to  narratives  of  our  private  affairs, 
complaints  of  absence,  expressions  of  foitdness,  or  decla- 
rattiiMis  of  fidelity  ;  and  that  these  are  topics  which  have 

right  to  intrude  upon  the  employment  of  the  busy, 

even  the  amusements  of  the  gay. 

That  as  a  specific  branch  of  composition  its  standard 
U  unjustly  lowered  by  these  views  of  its  utility  and 
importance  will  appear,  I  trust,  very  decidedly,  to  those 
who  shall  follow  me  through  the  various  specimens 
produced  iu  the  course  of  this  inquiry.  Some  of  the 
great  spints  of  Greece  and  Rome  will  come  forth  to 
observation  with  a  nearness  and  familiarity  of  approach 
which  will  shew  to  us,  in  their  full  dimensions,  virtues 
irhich  should  make  us  ashamed  of  our  own  question- 
able superiority  in  many  points  of  moral  principle 
ftod  practice,  under  all  the  advantages  of  a  pure  and 
perfect  di8[>eusation. 

The  Rambler,  indeed,  acknowledges,  in  the  paper 
above  alluded  to,  that  though  the  qualities  of  the  epis- 
tntar>'  style  most  frequently  required,  are  ease  and 
simplicity,  an  even  flow  of  unlaboured  diction,  and  an 
artless  arrangement  of  obvious  sentiments,  yet  we  may 
relieve  our  minds  from  critical  entanglements  by  deter- 
mining that  a  letter  has  no  peculiarity  but  its  form ; 
and  that  nothing  is  to  be  refused  admission  which 
twould  be  proper  in  any  other  method  of  treating  the 
subject ; — letters  are  written  to  the  great  and  the 
meao,  to  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  at  rest  and  ia 
[dijttreMr  in  sport  and  in  passion.  Nothing  can  be  more 
improper  than  ease  and  laxity  of  expression,  when  the 
importance  of  the  subject  impresses  solicitude,  or  the 
dignity  of  tbe  performance  exacts  reverence : — when 
the  subject  has  no  intrinsic  dignity,  it  must  necessarily 
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owe  its  attractions  to  artificial  embellishments;  and 
may  catch  at  all  advantages  which  the  art  of  writing 
can  supply." 

But  whatever  theories  may  be  maintained  respecting" 
the  uses  and  characteristics  of  letter-writing  generally, 
experience  must  admit  that  the  well  furnished  mind 
lias  found  it,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  readiest  ways  of 
diffusing  its  communications;  and  that,  in  fact,  there 
is  scarcely  a  province  of  imagination  or  intelligence 
that  has  not  been  indebted  to  this  medium  for  imparting 
form  and  colour  to  sentiment,  and  warmth  and  variety 
to  the  tones  of  natural  expression. 

To  these  recommendations  of  the  art  of  letter-writing, 
no  worse  enemy  has  existed  than  affectation  ;  which,  if 
it  often  refines  it  into  dulness,  no  less  frequently  dis- 
figures it  by  an  unscholarlike  ease,  and  a  rarabling 
impertinence. 

After  giving  all  due  credit  to  the  charms  of  what 
is  called  ease  in  the  epistolary  style,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  ease  should  banish  grace ;  or  why  a  man 
accustomed  to  write  accurately  and  elegantly,  may  not 
carry  this  habit  into  his  familiar  correspondence  with 
an  accurate  and  elegant  friend.  No  man's  tlioughts 
are  the  better  for  being  immature ;  or  his  expressions 
recommended  by  their  slovenliness ;  especially  where 
this  slovenliness  is  the  fruit  of  dissembled  pains. 

I  certainly  so  far  ag:ree  with  the  prevailing  doctrine 
on  this  subject,  as  to  think  that  letters  must  be  natural, 
to  be  good  for  much.  It  is  not  necessaiy  that  theyi 
should  be  light  or  sententious,  sprightly  or  severe,  ram- 
bling or  methodical.  Their  excellence  rather  consists 
in  their  affecting  nothing,  dissembling  nothing,  imi- 
tating nothing; — in  their  fidelity  to  the  feelings;  in 
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their  character  of  genuineness ;  in  a  complexional  rather 
than  a  conventional  humour;  in  an  eloqnence  of  ex- 
pression, borrowing  little  from  without,  but  sparkling 
and  racy  from  the  fountains  of  thought  and  sensibility. 
The  play  of  a  letter  should  be  natural,  its  wit  uncon- 
scious, and  its  vigour  involuntary'.  In  a  real  good  letter 
there  should  be  something  viinl,  something  in  accord- 
ance with  a  healthy  pulse  of  sentiment,  something  be- 
longing to  the  interior  man»  as  he  stands  affected  by 
passing  events,  or  his  own  experiences  and  recollections. 
But  letter-writing  has  its  laws ;  and  it  is  one  of  its 
bw5  that  nothing  dried  or  laid  up  fur  use,  should  find 
admission ;  its  fruit  should  have  upon  it  the  bloom  of 
our  youngest  thoughts,  and  a  maiden  dew  should  be 
opon  its  leaf. 

lu  the  best  letters  we  find  a  certain  naive  ant\  arch  use 
of  language,  in  which  images  are  made  to  play  before 
the  fancy  of  the  reader,  without  the  formality  of  decided 
similitudes  or  figures,  giving  a  secret  but  a  lively  flow 
to  the  current  of  composition.  To  know  the  mystery 
of  these  happy  combinations  is  the  talent  and  tact  of 
the  initiated  alone.  These,  however,  are  the  secrets  of 
familiar  writing,  and  especially  of  letters,  as  they  form 
a  part  of  polite  literature.  They  defy  imitation,  and 
refuse  to  be  transplanted.  They  are  delicacies  which 
will  not  bear  handling, — felicities  which  seem  to  come 
of  themselves,  while  they  mark  the  perfection  of  skill. 
]  have  troubled  you  with  these  few  desultory  obser- 
lions  on  the  general  qualities  of  letter-writing,  not  as 
being  suggested  or  exemplified  by  the  practice  of  the 
Ancients,  to  which  this  treatise  is  confined,  but  as  ex- 
hibiting something  like  a  basis  on  which  an  estimate  may 
be  founded  of  the  comparative  merits  of  such  examples^ 
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down  to  us  from  the 


come  down  to  us  irom  llie  pens  of  those  wh 
once  carried  on  a  familiar  intellectual  intercourse,  under 
circumstances  so  different  from  those  under  which  we 
live.  The  task  I  have  assigned  myself  is  limited  to 
the  products  of  what  is  properly  considered  ihe  ancient  " 
world,  carried  down  to  the  termination  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  west.  It  seems  like  literary  justice  to 
antiquity  to  produce  whatever  tends  to  bring  it  into 
fair  comparison  with  our  own  times,  in  those  arts  espe- 
cially, in  which  their  sober  genius  lias  supplied  models, 
worthy  of  being  studied  by  their  posterity  for  their 
weight,  correctness,  and  simplicity. 

In  the  letters  of  Cicero,  all  that  the  Latin  language 
could  produce  of  effect  and  impression  by  its  peculiar 
and  native  idiom,  and  the  secret  graces  which  are  locked 
up  in  the  nationality  of  its  allusions  and  associations, 
was,  doubtless,  in  full  exercise;  and  much  of  this 
power  and  compass  must  be  dormant,  to  us  at  least,  at 
the  dii^tancc  at  which  wc  stand  from  the  times  in  which 
they  were  wriiten.  But  still  the  scholar  who  can  rea 
undelighted  these  productions  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  must  allow  me  to  doubt  his  capability  of  derjvin 
pleasure  from  tlie  most  interesting  of  all  spectacles — 
the  full  expansion  of  a  greatly  gifted  mind,  acting 
against  a  strong  pressure  from  without,  and  with  all  its 
capacities  in  requisition  and  conflict. 

To  the  delicacy,  affluence,  and  idiomatic  vigour  of 
the  Greek  language,  all  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
it,  are  ready  to  bear  testimony ;  but  yet  much  of  its 
peculiar  beauty  and  effect  must  be  lost  to  the  modern 
reader,  however  conversant  he  may  be  with  its  general 
structure  and  combinations. 

The  nearest  approach  we  can  make  to  these  inherent 
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lod  Ireafiured  properties  of  a  language,  in  which  its 
felicities  principally  consist,  is  throuf^h  the  medium  of 
h*  epistolary  specimens;  and  by  this  opinion  I  have 
been  iuduced  to  enter  upon  an  undertaking,  which,  as 
it  has  heeu  a  source  of  much  amusement  and  interest 
to  myself,  I  venture  to  intrude  upon  the  public  under 
the  shelter  of  your  greatly  respected  name  and  accre- 
ditation. 

To  tbe  letters  of  tlie  wisest  and  most  accomplished 
heathens  I  have  added  pretty  copious  specimens  from 
the  fathers  of  the  evangelical  church,  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries ;  in  whose  epistolary  intercourse  there 
will  be  found  matter  of  the  gravest  import,  and  the 
fullest  exhibition  of  a  class  of  men,  whose  habits  of 
thought  and  expression  were  framed  after  a  model 
entirely  different  from  that  which  furnished  the  standard 
of  heathen  morality :  and  tlie  present  is,  perhaps,  a 
juncture  in  which  that  portion  of  this  work  will  be 
found  especially  interesting. 

J  have  had  no  intention  to  embark  in  any  contro- 
versy ;  but  sometimes,  in  follo\ving  out  facts,  I  may  have 
ofiended  some  patrons  or  professors  of  j>arlic::uiar  opi- 
nioiit  on  theological  subjects.  If  such  has  been  my 
misfortune,  1  shall  soon  be  made  sensible  of  my  temerity 
by  the  partj'-wrath  of  critical  vengeance.  The  whole 
weight  of  any  such  displeasure  I  shall  be  ready  to 
encounter,  if  I  am  cheered  and  strengthened  by  your 

iuable  approbation  of  my  honesty  and  consistency. 

In  the  necessary  prosecution  of  my  subject  I  have  heen 
ied  through  the  comfortless  regions  of  pagan  dark- 
ness lo  the  border  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  orient 
Gospel.  Beyond  that  verge  I  have  proceeded,  I  hope, 
with  gelf-distrust  and  circumspection ;  my  concern  being 
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with  facts  and  history,  rather  than  with  doctrine  an< 
disputation.     In  this  Eden  of  our  Second  Adam  thei 
are  divers  rivers,  some  flowing  in   channels  wroughl 
by  human  hands,  to  which  1  have  always  been  afraid' 
of  committing  myself,  not  knowing   where  they  might 
land  me.     To  one  only  river  I  restrict  myself,  in  which 
I  am  assured  there  is  no  peril ; — that  full  river  which 
emanates  from  the  fountains  of  inspiration,  and  which 
needs  no  supply  from  tributary  streams.     If  I  can  pre- 
sume to  be  acquainted  with  your  sentiments,  I  shouh 
say  they  are  of  the  same  sober  cast. 

You  will  probably  shrink  from  the  perusal  of  sal 
bulky  a  volume ;  but  tlie  profession  must  not  grudge! 
a  few  vacant  liours  to  you,  who  have  sacrificed  so  many^ 
of  the  delights  of  the  scholar  to  the  duties  of  the] 
lawyer. 

I  am,  ever  yours,  with  true  affection, 

WILLIAM  ROBERTS. 


SUALFORD,  Sl'RKEY, 

January,  1843. 
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lliere  are  many  more  erron,  of  greater  or  leu  importance,  whidi  the 
benevolent  reader  ia  requested  to  allow  for,  and  correct. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

»fUGIN  AND  PKIMITIVE  IlISTOItY  (iV  l.ETTKKW  HlTlNli. 

Ln  tracinir  the  history  and  origin  of  letter-writing,  we  shall  ill 
look  for  any  Certain  date.  The  hunuiir  uP  tlie  invt-iitiifti 
I  been  ^iven  to  Atossa,  the  dautjhtcr  of  Cyrus  ;  nmrried  suc- 
UTely  to  Cambyses  and  DanuR  Hyfttnspes,  by  which  lattei- 
sb(!  became  the  mother  of  Xerxes.  The  authority  for 
■apposed  fact  i-s  the  teBtimony  of  IlellanicnR,  a  general 
llutorian  of  the  dynasties  and  catastrophes  of  ancient  states, 
Imrludin^  thatof  the  Persians,  whose  uorks  are  lost,  and  who 
jKcms  to  have  lived  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  Pclupoitnc- 
\pta  war.  *■  The  fact  as  recorded  by  llellanicus  is  preserved 
rtttsn  and  Clemens  Alexandrinu».  Tatian,  in  hiscelebrated 
ition  against  the  Greeks,  a  work  which  has  come  down  fo 
(Contends  thatnone  of  those  inKtitutionsuf  wliich  th(;Or(M.'ks 
Iven  so  boastful,  had  their  origin  with  them,  but  were  all  in- 
Knbd  by  the  Barbarians :  ^  and,  according  to  this  author,  it 
jvas  said  by  Hcllanicus,  that  a  Persian  Queen,  whose  name 
Iwtx  Atossa,  first  composed  epistles ;  which  statement  is  copied 
[by  Cleueoii  Alexandrinut).^ 

It  answered  Bcntley's  purpose  to  construe  trvvTatnittv  into 
ase  of  f^tvpHVf  it  being  his  object  to  shew  that  Atossa, 


*  Aal.  (Ml.  XV.  33. 

•  T0r»  ov^tv  r»*v  tTinftrvfiaTi^v  iic  RXVf]iwc  ifa\Xwx4*o»Tfli  KXXi|»>i«>».' 
(K  ilapiafimty  rijir  tvpttitv  »ffx'i"»c-  tjutx)  niliil  eoniTii  quiliua  lirvci 
kiur  Uudionim  apud  ipMM  nalum  M-d  omnia  a  Barbaric  invpnta  sunt, 

>ni.  1.  132.      n(>«*ri|»'  tWitrrnXat  tvrroKat  kroavatt  rtfv  Ilifxriifp  ^ffi> 
ir  f  7*1^  *BXXfli*Mfi»c- 
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who,  )il&.*C6Dtenda,  was  posterior  to  Pliolaris  by  t»vo  genera^ 
tions,  V-fis  the  inventress  of  letler-writing ;    but  it  may  Im 
,*t;eij8i>nably   doubted    whether   Hellanicus   intended    by   th^ 
•"word  irvvTafTadv  to  ascribe  any  thinj,'  more  to  Atossa  than 
the  introduction  of  a  method  of  so  disposing  the  mfttcrial 
used  for  the  purpose  as  to  connect  the  matter  of  the  correv; 
pondence  in  a  regular  continuity  and  more  orderly  sequcnoSi 
Hclianicua,  as  quoted,  does  not  use  ypai^uv  or  vvyyf}aipfnti 
but  trvvraaauv,  which    Dodwell  *  thinks  is  answered  by  Uw 
Latin  word   "compaginare."     "Hoc  itaquc  Atosssc   in»ei>- 
tuni,  ut  tabellas  epialularcs,   quec  singulae  p»gln<e  appelU' 
bantur,  in  unnm  corpus  et  fasciculum  compaginare,  quo  conw 
modius  a  Tabellariis  d  e  porta  re  ntur,  qui  ab  his  epistolaruDa 
tabeUis  nomen  acceperunt,  prima  iUa  ducuerit  Atossa." 

Tatian,  in  conformity  with  his  purpose,  which  was  tfl 
take  from  the  Greeks  the  credit  they  aRsumed  to  themw 
selves  as  inventors,  and  to  give  it  to  other  nations  whom 
they  called  Barbarians,  ^vas  disposed  to  ascribe  the  whola 
meritof  inventing  the  communication  by  letters  to  the  Pcrsiaa 
Queen ;  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  has  confirmed  the  stat*^ 
ment  by  references  to  several  philosophers  apparently  of 
Peripatetic  school,  who,  in  their  several  books  concemi 
inventions,  have  asserted  the  same  thing.  But  very  differei 
views  may  be  entertained  of  what  properly  constitutes 
invention :  and  perhaps  in  a  qualified  sense  every  sigi 
addition  and  improvement  may  descn-e  that  appellation. 
What  was  precisely  the  subject-matter  of  Atoasa's  in 
tion  we  are  not  told,  nor  is  anything  recorded  to  lead  to 
conclusion  that  she  was  the  inventress  of  any  new  materi 
but  if  she  found  out  the  way  of  committing  the  communi 
tions  between  persons  at  a  distance  from  each  other  to  pa 
whether  composed  of  the  interior  bnrk  of  trees,  or  of 
Egyptian  papyrus,  or  of  any  other  flexible  or  merabrani 


'  Exer^-italinnei   lUu: :     prima    de    a-fnlf    Pliabridi* ;     Secunda    do 
Pyil»t;onc  I1iilosa|)lii.     Ab  ll»im-J9  Di>ilwello,  A.M.  Dublmicnsi,  ITMi 
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ttktince,  and  mukinv  it  into  a  ruU  or  volume,  to  be  jient  by 
IMW  carrier,  slie  may,  according  to  the  senst*  in  whicli 
Iny  understands  the  word  eptstle,  be  duly  accredited  as  the 
of  epistolary' correspondence.  Pliny  considered  a? 
tboce  letters  only  which  were  inscribed  on  paper, 
ilkh  he  places  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  codtcilli/  the 
be  gives  to  the  writings  that  Bellerophontes  carried  from 
to  Jobates,  of  which  we  read  in  the  sixth  book  of 
is  lUad.*^  Zeiiobtus '  and  others  say  that  Bellero- 
tes  cnrried  epistles;  but  the  words  used  by  the  great  poet 
wn-at  TrrvKToc,  with  which  the  Latin  words  fahe/la  or 
tjUhrra  would  seem  rather  to  correspond  than  litters  or 
iilolse;  and  Pliny,  while  he  distinguishes  yiu^/Zarf^  and 
mkiUi  from  rpislota,  assumes,  on  the  authority  of  tlie  iibovc 
fitt^e  in  HotaeT,pugiUarium  usum/uUse  ethm  anle  Trojana 
itmpora.     It  had  been  said,  indeed,  in  a  history  written  by 

("bids  Mucianus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  that, 
phe  wai)  governor  of  Lycia,  he  saw  and  read  in  a  certain 
pie  there  an  epistle  from  Surpetlon  "  written  on  paper ;  but 
PliDy,  who  quotes  the  passage  from  Mncianus,  distrusts  the 
Kcoant:  '*  Since,"  says  he,  "even  in  Homer's  time,  and 
tttoefore,  long  after  Sarpedon,  the  part  of  Egypt  which  pro- 
daces  pqper  was  nothing  but  sea,  being  afterwards  thrown 
up  by  the  Nile." 

Whether  epistolary  writing,  properly  so  called,  was  an  art 
witting  in  Homer's  days,  »my  perhaps  be  open  to  much 
^g^.     Wc  have  nothing  far  it^  except  the  story  of  the 

'T^e  rpistoU.  wbi  always  senl  lo  tbe  absent.     CodiaMi  "were  given  to  iliose 
*te  mtn  pnaent,  as  w«ll  m»  wnt  to  the  iib»enl,  an  witc  alio  the  litwlli.    The 
■ngcs  bnm  the  empcion  o(  Itome  to  llie  i«[i;ite  were  called  epistols, 
Sbtffi,  being  tbided  up  in  the  form  of  a  tittle  book. 

.     .     .      IT«pn>  i'  oyt  mfnara  \vypa, 
r^oiiwC  ty  wamnt  ttvwtiu  Qvfia^opa  woWa. 

Him.  Jl.  Z.  16B. 
*  Zcnob.  p.  50. 

'  1W  MOM  ol  one  of  the  heron  who  assisted  Priam  m  the  Trojan  war, 
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folded  tablet,  given  by  Proetiis  to  Bellerophoutes  to  deliver 
JobateSi  conveying  the  deadly  instructions.* 

The  Author  of  the  "Essay  on  the  original  Genius 
Writings  of  Homer"  seems  to  think  that  writing  was  alu 
gether  unknown  in  Homer'a  time.  Heyne  himself,  and  Wolj 
in  the  l^iolegomena  to  his  edition  of  Homer,  are  of  opinio 
tliat  neither  the  Iliad  nor  the  Odyssey  were  ever  reduced  t 
writing  by  the  Bard  himself.  It  is,  however,  admitted  Ij 
both  of  these  last-mentioned  critics,  that  writing  was  in  use  ij 
Greece  before  the  time  of  Homer;  if  not  in  ordinary  intai 
course,  certainly  for  memorials  and  inscriptions.  The  pnl 
babiiity  is,  that  the  permanent  inscription  of  words  upoi 
paper  for  the  purpose  of  epistolary  communication  was  nO 

*  The  ilory  i»  Ihic^Bcllcrophontes,  the  son  of  Gliucus,  having  slaio  b 
brother,  fleil  to  Pnetiis,  king  of  Argun,  lien*  he  was  accused,  by  the  wifri 
ihe  kin^,  ofcanduci  iDJurious  to  thp  Imalmnd's  hoitour,  in  revt-ji^e,  it  ii.  sui<l, 
her  own  slif^hted  p>i»sion.  Prteius  sent  him  tway  la  hU  father-in-law,  JoUu4 
King  of  Lycia,  wttli  a  letter,  the  purponof  which  was  to  persuade  Johates 
put  the  offirtidcr  to  Jeuth.  The  dangerous  ciittrprisea  on  which  he  was  H 
pJojrcd,!Lm1  the  triuniphuiit  issue  of  thtui.  urv  uimunig  the  man-ellous  matins 
fabiiloui  hwuiry.  We  \y.\te  u  <Htry  of  n  stmiliir  Itinci,  of  FausuDioi.  1 
Tliuryrlitlt>!i,  who  relates  of  that  faiihless,  llirjiigh  valiant  S^mrliin^  lliat  hefl 
gaj^ed  a  man,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate,  to  carry  leilem  from  him 
Artabaxus,  the  Persian  comm^ndert  but  Uiat  thiii  messenger,  observing  ih 
those  who  bad  formerly  been  employed  upon  this  errand  n«rer  came  bae 
hnd  hi*  suspicions  uwuktncd,  and  haviitg  pri-viunsly  possi^ssed  himself  ol 
sea]  hke  ihnt  of  Pausanias,  opetietl  ihe  leUer,  and  found,  us  In;  had  suspMie 
that  lie  was  therein  set  down  to  be  murdered  for  greattr  secrecy.  The  leU 
was  laid  bilbre  the  Ephori.  am)  affurdod  thai  compMe  evider)ce  of  the  trea« 
for  whidi  the  general  nus  condfiun>&d  and  piit  to  de»ih.  Thearn»1sof  ami] 
tjon  and  (reason  have  fiimiAhed  neveraL  similar  sloricK,  btit  one  of  modem  da 
ii  very  remarkable.  It  Uof  tbe  Italian  (Jiangiaconno,  who,  limiting  lured  binut 
to  the  persons  then  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Milan,  to  dispatch  Q 
of  tlieir  opponents  of  Ide  Visconti  family,  after  perpelraiiiig  ihe  murder,  nil 
»ent  by  (hose  who  plotted  it  with  a  teller  (o  the  Castellan  of  the  ca&tle  of  Mu 
on  (he  lake  of  Conio,  in  whicli  he  was  desired  lu  put  (he  bearer  to  dead 
Giangineomo,  conceiving  a  suspicion  of  the  content.^  of  the  letter,  opened  I 
and  found  what  awaited  him.  He  tonic  his  rewhition.  Wiih  n  ft-w  truM 
companions,  he  gamed  an  entrance  into  the  castte,  and  succ«f'ded  in  gettiii 
aiid  maintaining  iKwsession  of  it.  He  was  (lie  brottier  of  Pope  1'iub  tl 
I'ourdi,  whose  name  was  Ciimangelo,  before  his  elevation  to  the  papal  throB 
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uaa^  even  tu  matters  appertaining  to  govemmeDt,  and 
traa»mission  of  public  orders  and  instructions,  till  the 
ne  of  the  Empress  Atoaaa,  about  which  period  the  inetitu- 
on  of  pcrtts,  which  are  generally  admitted  to  be  of  Persian 
vi^n.  wail  brought  into  special  ii»e. 

The  «iory  of  Bellerophontcs  may  not  be  true  ;  but  we  may 
ftfely  presume  that,  as  Homer  piit  it  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
ii»  heroes  without  noting  the  uccurrtnce  us  new  or  particulur, 
',  wu  a  way  of  communication  known  in  his  time;  nor  is 
L  any  stretch  of  conjecture  tu  iguppuse  that  persons  at  a  dis- 
lance  from  each  other  would,  at  a  very  early  period,  supply 
Be  want  of  immediate  intercourse  by  some  fonu  of  epiatolary 
torrespoodence,  when  the  occasion  occurred,  and  a  bearer  that 
touldbe  confided  in  was  at  hand.'" 

The  oge  of  Homer,  taking  it  at  a  mean  distance  between 
Ai  lowest  and  hi^rhest  probable  antiquity  assigned  to  it  by 
ibe  ancient  chrooulogem,  may  be  regarded  as  preceding  the 
Cbristian  aera  by  about  1000  years,  synchronizing  with  the 
time  of  Solomon."  But  the  Holy  Scriptures  afford  instances 
of  letter-writing  in  some  form  or  othur  at  a  period  constder- 
ibly  befort:  the  days  of  Solomon.  David  wrotealettei  to  Joab, 
nd  sent  it  by  the  hand  of  Uriah, >^  and  he  wrote  in  the  letter, 
ayinj,  &c. ;  and  about  140  years  alterwards,  Jezebel  wrote 
letterb  m  Ahab'&  nuuie,"  and  sealed  them  with  his  seal,  and 
int  the  letters  unto  the  elders,  and  to  the  nobles  that  were 
ii  the  city,  dwelling  with  Nuboth,  and  she  wrote  in  the 
hrtlers,  saying,  &c.    The  ktng  of  Syria  wrote  a  letter  '*  tu  the 

*• "'  Quif  eniin  quueso,"  say*  Dodwcll^  "  vif  pnidem  Miitetilium  »uara  nun- 
JMuiu  verbis  eHW^odamcfetlenlcum  inveiiUj  Litemum  \mu,  Fua  [KMit-l  V4.'rba 
f«  tnmsmitlen!  ?"   jKinvi*.  <W  in  Prtf. 

"  lo  tilt  opinion  of  TliL-opompus  ami  otllefs.^  Momer  firod  500  yean  after 
becie^-or  Troy;  fi64  year*  B.  C.  CUui.  Altje.  Sirvu,.  ].  i.  a.  21.  p.  38{>. 
Duwi,  S.  49.  Atcording  (o  Ptiitnrch,  sortu;  affimted  ihat  llomcr  liredat  ihc 
Ui  ofUie  Trojan  war,  1 IB4  yean  R.  C.  Plut.  ia  t.  H»m.  44.  Sc  that  if 
thke  a  loeun  between  IbcM  two  eiciretnes,  the  age  vf  Homer  must  sUixl  at 
Imi  100  yean  afier  tJisl  of  Solocnoii. 

"  2  Scim.  u.  14,  15,  "  I  K]it|{»,  ixi.  8,  9, 

'I  Kiijzi.  X.  A,  fi,  7;  ch.  X.  I,  2,6,  7. 
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king  of  Uract,  and  therewith  sent  Nauuiaii  bis  servant,  to 
cured  of  his  leprosy  :  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  tbe  king 
Israel  had  read  the  letter,  that  li«  rent  his  clothes:"  w 
transaction  was  about  900  years  before  the  Christian 
aud  about  20  ytars  after  we  are  told  that  Jehu  wrote  le 
and  sent  them  to  Samariu  ;  and  a  second  time,  other  letten 
a  dirierent  import,  which  last  were  cruelly  obeyed.     We 
the  threatening  letter  of  the  king  of  Assyria  to  Hezckisb, 
forth  in  the  Second   Book  of  Kings,"  as  also  tlie  com 
inentnry  letter  from  Berodach-Ualadan  to  the  same  king 
Judah  after  his  sickness;'"  who  afterwards  appears  himself 
have  written  letters  '^  to  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Mana 
to  summon  them  to  JeiuBalem. 

Cyrus,  after  publishing  his  decree,  giving  liberty  to  the  J 
to  return  to  their  own  country,  and  rebuild  the  house  of 
Lord  at  Jcrntisleni,  wrote  letters  recommendatory  to 
governors  of  several  provinces,  to  assist  the  Jews  in 
undertaking,  one  of  which  Josephus  has  recorded  as  bet 
directed  to  the  governors  of  Syria,  and  commencing  with  the 
regular  epistolary  salutntion :  "  Cyrus  the  king,  to  Sysina* 
and  Sarabasun,  sendelh  greeting/'  " 

While  tiie  children  of  the  captivity  were  rebuilding  theil 
temple,  (6"2"2  years  B.  C.)  iberc  was  a  frequent  correspou- 
dence  by  letters  Ltetween  their  adversarieR  and  Artaxerxefi 
king  of  Persia.*^  And  supposing  that  the  invenliou  (in  any 
modified  fiense)  of  letter-writing  on  paper,  or  what  may 
answer  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  that  term,  is  in  any  measure 
Httributablc  to  the  duughtei  of  Cyrus,  this  was  n  transaction 
quite  of  course,  and  agreeable  to  the  general  practice. 

Concerning  the  age  of  Phalaris,  the  famoii.s  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum,  very  different  opinions  have  pi-evailcd.  Bujilley,  as 
we  have  aecn>  suppoues  him  to  have  die<l  Olymp.  Ivti.  3,  and 


I 


••  2  Kitwps  sii.  14.  '•  Ibid.  di.  xi.  12. 

"  2  C'liron.  \\x.  1,6.  "  StftrlA  Anti(|.  lib,  «i.  c.  i. 

••  Ems,  iv.  P,  II,  18;    sw  alw,  Ni-hi*in.  ij.  P,  0;    <*.  vi.  17,  19.     RsAT 
iii.  13  ;  ch,  viif.  $;  ch.  ix.  25.      iMiiali,  \xsrir  l-i;  ch.  xkku.  1.     ^vnnx. 
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tains  Alossa  to  have  lived  after  him  70  yean;  which 
Civo  dates,  ir  correct,  and  assutniiig  Atu^sa  tu  have 
the  inrentresR  of  regular  correspondence  by  letter, 
iHbrdcd  him  aa  aiguiuetit,  ou  whicli  perhaps  he  laid  too 
ch  stress,  against  the  reality  of  the  letters  ascribed  to  the 
^rnnl,  as  being  too  early  fur  the  stage  at  which  the  art  bad 
tfaen  arrired. 
The  coatroversy  respecting  the  genuinene&s  of  these  epistlfs 
long  ago  ceased  to  exist,  having  been  extinguished  by 
ibe  dissertation  of  Dr.  Bentley  on  the  Bubjcct, — a  perfonn- 
isee  which,  in  addition  to  the  direct  uccomplishuieut  of  its 
particular  purpose,  has  done  more  perhaps  for  the  elucidation 
of  aocient  literature  than  any  work  of  the  same  extent. 

A  better  opportunity  will  occur  for  a  few  comments  upon 
iJkv  diaaertalion,  and  upon  the  letters  themselves.  At  present 
I  shall  take  it  as  proved  that  the  letters  are  supposititious; 
the  work  probably  of  some  sophist  uf  a  school  of  rhetoric 
ir  grammar  at  Alexandria,  who,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or 
nine  centuries  from  the  death  of  the  t)Tant,  presumed  upon 
tbe  obscure  traces  of  him  preserved  by  history  or  tmdilioiir 
lu  attach  to  his  name  the  credit  of  a  scries  of  letters  which, 
vhile  they  were  considered  by  Bentlcy,  who  contended  for 
tSeir  bpuriousness,  to  be  very  childish  and  insipid,  were 
ihoufjht  by  Sir  William  Temple,  who  received  them  as 
^aine,  "to  have  more  race  and  spiiit,  more  force  of  wit 
uhI  genius,  than  any  otliers  he  had  ev«fr  seen,  either  ancient 
or  modern:"  both  which  statements  appear  to  be  greatly 
overcharged ;  as  is  usually  the  case  when  facts  take  the  dif- 
fertut  colours  reflected  upon  them  by  coiitrorcnty  and  strong 
party  opinion. 

The  instances  of  communication  by  letter-writing  to  which 
I  haie  been  alluding,  are  plainly  no  specimens  of  tfiat  use  of 
U)e  iuvcation  which  makes  it  the  medium  of  free  thought  and 
iatelligence.oreven  the  simple  vehicle  of  domestic  intercouvse. 
Tliey  are  cither  formal  announcements  of  authoritaLivc  man- 
dales  and  despatches,  or  at  best  only  the  conveyances  of 
certain  informaliun  to  be  the  motive  to  some  act  or  under- 


luking,  or  tu  dcteniiinc  or  direct  some  course  of  proceed 
Wc  have  no  examples  of  what  can  proporly  be  called  fan^ 
letters  buforc  the  time  uf  Cicero,  whose  correspondence  i 
be  justly  regarded  as  among  the  most  precious  remaial 
ancient  literature  which  have  survived  to  us.  The  nuuud 
epistles,  indeed,  which  have  been  given  to  us  tn  the  Gi 
language,  as  couiiDg  from  the  pens  of  persons  of  tllustil 
name  in  history,  might  be  opposed  to  this  observation,  if  tl| 
productions  could  be  received  as  genuine^  but  nearly  all  | 
of  critical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  have  rejected  tfa 
or  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them,  as  frauds  attempted  t^ 
imposed  upon  Uic  world  with  little  merit  for  the  most  | 
in  the  execution}  and  still  less  of  principle  in  the  pUnj 
purpose. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  MECUAMSM    AND    MATEKIAI^  OF 
LETTER-WRITING. 


;tjng  of  the  social  iutercourse  which  is  c&rried  ou  by 
aiy  correspondence,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  in- 
le  attentioa  to  the  prot^resa  of  the  luechaiiicul  expedients 
ted  with  its  excrciso  and  improvement.  I  do  not  mean 
trouble  the  reader  with  a  dissertation  on  tlie  origin  of  the 
ilpbftbelical  characters,  or  to  enter  at  large  into  the  com- 
ment and  progress  of  the  art  of  writing-,  in  its  relation 
le  general  topic  of  language,  but  to  treat  of  it  only  ax  it 
ii  ioHtrumeu tally  and  partially  connected  with  the  subject 
Uder  consideration. 

The  primitive  practice  of  planting  groves  and  setting  up 
Wps  or  pillars  of  stones  to  recall  and  perpetuate  the  memory 
rf  past  events  manifests,  if  not  the  total  ignorance  of  the  art 
rf  writing,  at  least  its  rude  and  imperfect  state,  and  rare 
ocrurrEncc  in  the  first  stages  of  society.  Numerous  and 
nrioQs  have  been  the  practices  by  which  the  nations  of  early 
utiqaity  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  their  traditions  and 
OKUKirialB.  Not  only  the  expedients  above  alluded  to,  but 
Uga,  orally  transmitted,  and  festivals  and  institutions  cjf 
itffcrenl  kinds,  have  been  made  to  answer  the  saniu  purpose. 
Small  cords,  sometimes  variously  coloured,  and  regularly 
blotted,  have  been  used  as  registers  of  events  and  traiisac- 
(Kns  by  some  countries,  as  by  the  Chinese  in  the  ancient 
tales  before  the  reign  of  Fo-hi,  and  by  the  Penivians  at  a 
titer  period,  (known  among  them  by  the  name  of  Quipos;) 
«nd  pieces  of  wood  numerically  marked  or  notched  have  been 
■ilopled  for  similar  ends.  A  neairr  approach  to  writing  was 
liic  rtprescnlativc  method  of  exhibiting   the  things  them- 
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selves  to  tlie  eye,  or  tising  tliem  as  emblems  for  paintiDg 
thoughts ;  nt  which   stage  of  the  art  men  seemed  long  C4 
have  halted.     The  Chinese  characters  disclose  in  their  for- 
mation their  derivatiou  from  this  source.     From  these  imita- 
tive methods  it  was  a  great  stride  to  the  use  and  application 
of  alphabetical  letters;  and  between  the  hicroglyphical  method, 
which  presented  a  (Uiplication  of  ideas  and  a  complex  asso- 
ciation of  words  and  objects,  to  the  simple  sigiiitication  of 
articulate   sounds  by  conventional   signs  or  characters,  tiie 
procedure  must  needs  have  been  very  slow  ;  till  at  length  ibt 
art  emerged  from  the  historical  and  representative  state  to 
the  expression  of  sounds  by  the  combination  of  visible  marks, 
without  meaning  in  themselves  ;  aud  it  is  probable,  that  oaS' 
of  the  intermediftte  steps  was  the  syllabac  metltod  of  writing, 
that   is,  the    use  uf  eertaiu   cEiamcters  to  express  cunipleU 
sounds,  or   what  two  or  three  letters  are  now  employed  tO' 
enunciate.     With    most   nations  the  different  modes  abovt 
mentioned  were  probably  long  in  practice  together ;  and,  aflei 
nil  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  pictorial  method  has  beeo 
a  most  expressive  medium  tor  the  cummunieation  of  ideas. 
When  Cortes  had  his  first  interview  with  the  Mexican  chiefst 
it  may  be  questioned  whetlier  auy  wards,  bud  writing,  as  well 
as  the  language  of  their  invaders  been  known  to  them^  could 
have  conveyed  to  their  sovereign  so  intelligible  an  account  of 
the  power  uud  intentions  of  their  visitors,  as  tlic  delineations 
on  their  white  cotton  cloths  of  ships,  and  horses,  and  artillery.^ 
In  our  own  days  the  pictorial  style  may  be  said  to  be  in  use 
ia  our   heraldic   bearings,  which  are  the  records  uf    those 

'  Gentrd  V'osaius,  in  his  trestiM  De  Quatuor  Artibus  Popularibus,  n(l«r  many 
raroirki  on  (lie  suqmsing  tlisuuvLTy  «f  lliL-  url  of  wriiiug,  b  plitwameiion  wbieb 
W<>  lost  iL-i  liulil  upon  fltir  admLratinn  only  liy  its  frequenc-y  ntid  faniiliinty, 
U'\\y  H  pk-awiit  story  to  slien  al  what  an  eWtilion  il  MandH  above  the  vulgai 
ti[t|irf)iL-nsichi)  uf  gn  uncultivated  mind.  In  the  country  orthi>  Dnizils,  a  ftlava 
was  ftcnt  by  lii;  master  to  a  nobl^niRn,  lii.«  friend,  with  a  basket  of  tigi  u  ■ 
present,  accompamiLi]  with  a  IcUlt.  Tempted  by  tiw  l-jccHciicc  of  the  fruit, 
Ihe  >)eafer  of  the  present  devovirod  :i  liir^e  purt  of  il.  The  plunder  was  inime' 
diatdy  detected  by  means  of  the  letter,  and  ibe  delimpipm  fiuind  il  of  no  nvai) 
in  rlcny  the  liici  agaiDSI  (he  tvidencQ  rvf  the  Itlier,  dioiij^h  iittfH>  tiri;>blc  to 
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proraenis  by  which  certain  families  first  ubuiiued  dis- 

Hie  Hebrew  alphabet  retains  no  pusitive  iiidicatiuus  uf  u 
torial  origin.  In  Uieir  present  forms  they  are  probably  not 
ancient  date.  Still  thdre  seems  good  reason  to  sup- 
tiial  tJ»ey  owe  their  birth  to  an  early  pictorinl  form  from 
rbtcfa  they  buve  grdduolly  departed.  The  first  letter,  Aleph, 
ignifies  an  ox,  and  the  picture  of  the  head  and  horns  of  that 
may  have  led  to  the  present  form  of  that  letter.  The 
igzat;  line  in  a  natural  symbol  for  water,  as  imitative  of 
Ddulation,  and  the  letter  ra,  which  is  called  Mem,  eigni- 
%  water ;  the  waving  line  is  also  the  symbol  of  Aquarius  in 
le  lodiac.  It  is  probable  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
ty  have,  more  than  thi>&e  of  other  languages,  preserved 
hcif  forms,  aM  they  have  been  used  on  important  occasions  as 
lOtcft  and  distinctions.  The  Psalms  and  other  portions  of 
ienpture  are  sometimes  divided  into  parts,  each  beginning  in 
■accession  with  a  different  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and 
ibos  there  is  very  high  authority  for  the  number  and  order 
if  the  letters,  and  enough  to  shew  ao  early  regard  to  their 
linticalne&s  of  form.  The  Psalms  xxr.  cx\.  rxii.  and  cxix. 
lie  iratances  of  this  order.  In  the  cxix.  especially,  each  letter 
pf  the  alphabet,  from  Aleph  to  Thau,  inclusively,  begins  eight 
ttamas,  or  «rrt^o(,  making  in  all  eight  times  twenty-two,  or 
tne  hundred  and  twenty-six  stanzas;  and  in  tl)e  third  chapter 
d  the  Lamentations,  every  three  stanzas  begin  with  the  same 
Mter.  The  pictorial  origin  will  account  for  the  resemblance 
ia  their  primary  forms  between  the  alphabets  of  so  many 

— IMitii  ml  dw  «ni>  to  which  ihc  communication  had  \^tcn  m.ide.  Somf* 
aflex  he  was  despatched  a^in  with  some  fi^,  and  a  letter  lo  the  laine 
n.  nein;  again  overcome  hy  the  trinpution,  und  bting  awan-  uf  the 
HliDg  pmpuuity  of  the  letter,  he  vas  dincrminol  it  sfiould  liuvc  no  know- 
it^  r>r  his  n^try  ;  to  putlint;  ji  underncatli  a  lan^  Htonc,  he  sat  npon  it  niid 
■■■M  hiiRwlf  with  hii  share  of  the  figs.  After  Ibis  was  danc,  he  proceedfd 
h»  ermnd,  und  delivered  tJie  remainder  at  the  figs  and  Ihc  Icticr.  He  was 
m  Mcuj«d,  And  vrith  i;n9ler  con&denix-  Ihan  beTore  denied  the  charge,  til)  « 
msUgsUon  convinced  him  tlmt  lie  \y<vi  nol  vw.ipcd  Uie  wnitmy  of  die 
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languages.     The  varieties  are  attributable  to  causcR  too 
merous  and  obvious  to  bear  or  need  enumeration.     Accic 
caprice,  taste,  the  material  written  upon,  the  instrument  wi 
for  making  the  strokes  and  marks,  would  be  always  producii 
changes  ia  the  form  aud  substance  of  the  letters,  til!  arr 
by  the  art  of  printing,  which  would  natumlly  tend  to  ideola 
the  forms  of  letters,  aud  lay  the  peti   or  the   reed   ui 
greater  restrictions. 

The  materials  used  in  writing  have  been  of  very  vari( 
sorts.  Ill  early  times  they  were  of  so  rude  a  description: 
necessarily  to  render  the  application  of  the  invention  verji 
operose  and  wearisome.  But  if  we  wonder  at  the  slow  prch 
gress  of  improvement  in  the  mechanism  and  apparatus  of 
an  art  of  such  urgency  in  the  affairs  of  social  life,  we  musi 
&t  the  same  Itnic  admire  the  refinement  aud  perfection  to  | 
which  some  of  the  languages  of  primitive  antiquity  were 
matured  and  polished,  under  such  discouraging  dilHcultici;  ia 
the  process  of  committing  them  to  writing.  The  language  of 
Homer  is  as  graceful  as  it  is  vigorous  and  comprehensive ;  and 
yet  in  the  public  and  private  Lransucttons  which  his  poems 
record,  how  little  occurs  which  supposes  writing  to  have 
been  in  ordinary  use.  The  story  of  Prtetus,  Jobates,  and 
Bellerophontes,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  is  the  only  instance  in  which  mention 
is  made  by  the  great  poet  of  the  application  of  the  art  of 
writing;  and  it  is  observable  that  what  Bellcrophont(-s  is  re- 
presented as  carr^'ing  to  Jobates  are  by  the  poet  called  irnfiara, 
which  may,  at  least,  be  as  well  trauslated  by  "  signs"  or 
"  marks,"  as  by  "  written  characters,"  unless  the  word  ypai/'oc 
be  taken  only  to  imply  alphabetical  writing,  which  seems  to 
be  too  confined  an  interpretation  of  the  word,  regard  being 
had  to  its  primary  signification.  But  if  considering  that  it 
was  a  folded  tablet,  and  contained  particular  instructions,  we 
adopt  the  cuuclusion  that  the  instrument  was  iu  writing,  we 
feel  it  to  be  the  more  remarkable  that  such  rare  mention 
should  have  been  made  in  the  Uiad  of  an  art  cif  such  great 
importance,  amidst  so  many  events  and  transactions  which 
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temtd  to  furnidh  occoision  for  its  use.    Judicial  decisions, 

6fil  compactii,  stipulations  and  promiseii,  nghu  of  inherit- 

BKc,  obtigatioud  of  kindred,  conditions  of  combats,  suspcn- 

ioos  of  active  hostility,  and  even  treaties  of  peace,  do  not 

ippetr  to  have  hv^n  reduced  to  writiug.    Witnesses,  synibuls, 

Kiifices,  and   libations,  were  in  most  casea  relied  upon  aa 

Be  memorials  and  ratifications  or  the  most  iiuportant  and 

memo  iraneactione,  registered  only  in  the  consciences  of  the 

Itrbes.     All  the  commissions  and  instructions  respecting  the 

Pifpositions  of  tlie  war  appear  to  have  been  verbal ;  and  when 

e  appointment  of  the  person  to  answer  the  challenge  of 

tor  was  committed  to  chance,  the  marks,  and  not  the 

D  namea  of  the  heroes,  were  cast  into  the  helmet  of 

mnoii.* 

It  was  on  hard  materials  that  the  art  displayed  its  first 
According  to  Pliny,  the  Babylonians  wrote  their 
Qomical  observations  on  bricks.  Tables  of  stone  are 
ng  the  most  ancient  monumentii  of  Chinese  lileraturc.- 
lasaUo  the  Decalogue  and  Joshua's  copy  of  the  Law  were 
m  »tone.  Metals  used  for  the  same  purpose  scarcely  yield 
(oilone  in  antiquity.  In  Job,  allusion  is  made  to  writing  on 
lead  with  a  style  of  iron.  And  plates  of  copjjer  seem  to  have 
been  adopted,  for  similar  use,  in  times  ulniost  equally  distant/ 
Onr  Saxon  ancestors  are  said  to  have  employed  the  bark  of 
the  beech  tree,  called  boc,  whence,  some  are  of  opinion,  comes 
tlie  word  book.    Tablets  of  wood,  covered  with  wax,  may  be 

*  tljail.  lib.  rii.  V.  175  el  s«i. 

*  But  it  seems  ihai  ihe  Chinese,  from  veiy  early  uibm,  ha?e  had  among 
limn  a  manu£ici(ire  of  «bk  papier.  .\iid  we  read  thkc  about  iht*  raiilille  of  the 
HttTiilt  (-rntury,  ihU  bbcriouR  untl  in^iii(iu»  [teojjlv  bruuglil  to  Satoarcand 

manuiacture.  It  is  laid  chat,  wben  the  S.iracf!nii  UiiA  p<Mse«ion  of  thai 
,  they  brought  airay  the  art,  and  soon  afbrwanLi,  as  a  suhHtituie  for  sill, 

ft  a»c  of  cotton,  of  whiuh  paper  vas  made  at  Mecca  at  the  cotiimence- 

1  of  the  eiRhth  ceiiturj.  The  neiv  process  followed  the  Sanict-iis  inio 
;m,  and  in  ihe  twelfth  cemury  a  flourishing  inaimfactory  of  papor  was 
hltthH  io  Vakiiiia.  where  flax,  an  article  which  grew  abundanlly  in  ihal 

incc,  was  ininiiluced  in  iht'  place  of  folton,  not  so  easy  to  be  procured. 

Flin.  hb.  w»iv.  swi.  i  \  ;  and  xe  *  )vid.  Mdiim.  lib.  i.  v.  91 ,  92. 
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supposed  lu  Imvc  come  iuto  adoptbn  at  a  sumcwhat  lat 
period,  and  to  have  taken  the  place  of  materials  of  less 
adaptation.* 

As  V.C  have  meution  made  iu  Homer  of  a  folded  tabli 
and  in  Job  of  writing  a  book ;   ambiguous  as  those  tei 
may  be  cousidei-ed,  tWca  is  ground,  amidst  much  ambiguit] 
for  conjecturing  ihat^  almost  in  the  cradle  of  civilization,  otli 
materials  of  a  more  pliable  aud  portable  unturc  than  t\ 
just  above  enumerated,  were  occasionally  made  use  of,  rud^ 
enough  in  their  lirst  adoption,  but  such  as  in  process  of  tii 
were  wrought  and  couipresscid  into  forms  more  adapted  ti 
common  purposes.    The  leaves  of  plants/  and  the  inner  coal 
ing  of  trees,  must    have   greatly  multiplied  the   uses 
advantages  of  writing,  as  that  uoble  invention  became  pr< 
gressivety  more  and  more  pressed  into  the  service  of  men! 
intercourse.     The  probability  is,  that  leaves,  bark,  and  evei 
skins  and  thin  pieces  of  metal,  were  all,  on  occasions,  in  us 
long  before  they  were  manufactured  into  a  condition  to  ai 
9wer  the  purposes  of  familiar  interchange.      One  mat^nt 
may  be  supposed  to  have  gained  a  preference  in  comparist 
with  otliers,  as  it  happened  to  be  improved  by  superior  mod< 
of  preparing  it.     Wc  find  Themistocles  writing  an  epistle  ii 
stone  to  be  conveyed  to  the  lonians,'^  while  tables  of  w( 


*  Plin.  lib,  rxxiv.  sect.  21.    Isidor.  Orig.  lib.  vi.  c.  12. 

•Thai  leaves  were  iti  cotnraon  use,  among  olher  aubsunces,  in  eariy  agf 
appears  from  many  indiralions.     The  Ciinieaii  Sibyl  is  said  to  hav«  wrine 
ber    prophecies    upon    leaves.       I'tider    One    words     F-r^vWo^opjiitat 
ISc^v\Xo^n^iii>  in  Suiduji,  vte  ore  lold  by  him  llial  tbe  votes  expetlinc 
Sennlor  from  hut  rank  and  office  were  taken  on  leaves.     *' Senutores  notnit 
eonim  in  foliis  olea  Rcripta  in  echinos  demiirebanl ;  argumcntis  ct  mtiooibu 
lat»  sententiv  simul  adacriptij."      Avn  rtj^  i^^^on  ^nXAoif  twiatiftait-i  rqi 
ni'rov  y%fu(ti}v  lenoroc.  tti  tXtyirv  rnro  (KP'V\Xofo(>i]iTat.    Thp   Hindoos 
pear  lo  bavc  made  use  of  leaves  in  writing  some  cemuries  a^ ;  and  it  is 
that  books  made  of  leaves  are  sometimes  even  row  found  in  use  jn  parts 
Indidi,  anil  in  ihe  island  of  Ceylon.     In  the  Easicni  world  the  trcies  produce] 
lenves  well  adapted,  by  their  size  and  smoothness,  for  the  above  purpose. 

*  Herod.  I_'nin.  ^2. 
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with  wax  were  in  faiuJliur  use,  as  we  luuru  from  llie 
bOowin^  Btor%' : — 

Wbeu  Xerxes  bad  determined  to  lead  h\n  army  against 
fitawoe,  Demaratus,  who  was  then  at  Susa,  os  soon  as  he 
«ts  informed  of  it,  tva»  desirous  of  tran><mittin£r  the  intel- 
bgeoce  to  the  Lacedemonians ;  but  having  no  other  mcatis 
of  making  the  communication,  and  being  very  apprehensive 
of  discovery,  made  use  of  the  following  device.  Taking  a 
wnliog  tablet  (^tXnoi/  Bivrv-^ov  \a^wv)t  he  scraped  the  wax 
from  the  surface,  and  wrote  on  the  wood  the  intention  nf 
Xerxe«;  and  having  so  done  he  covered  the  tablet  again  with 
wax.  Being  brought  in  this  state  to  Lacedemon,  that  people 
wen;  puzzled  at  first  to  make  out  what  was  meant  by  it,  until 
«  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  Cleomenes,  removed  the  per- 
plexity, by  directing  them  to  scra[}e  off  the  wax ;  which  wus 
aecocdingly  done,  and  the  writing  was  discovered,  with  the 
purport  of  which  all  Greece  was  soon  made  acquainted." 

A»  the  practice  proceeded,  and  occasions  multiplied,  the 

ontmals  for  writing  would  gradually  assume  forms  more 

coQTmient  and  more  conducive  to  despatch.     Thus  •the  in- 

«<ription  of  letters  on  the  interior  bark  of  trees,  efipecially 

tkf  the  linden  tree,  came  to  be  the  jirevalent  method,  as  rc- 

quiriog  leas  room,  and  affording  a  better  opportunity  of  being 

Mdfid  together,  than  materials  of  a  grosser  texture  would 

wdmut  of;  which  seems  to  have  been  the  stage  at  which  the 

art  bad   arrived   during   the  reigns  of  Cyrus,  the   Persian 

poteotale,  and  his   immediate  successors;    wiih.wliom  also 

the  method  of  conveying  letters,  by  regular  relays  of  bearers, 

ippeore  to  have  originated. 

jElian,  in  his  "  Various  Histories,"  relates,  that  when  the 
kiog  of  Persia  made  a  journey,  it  was  his  usage  to  carry 
«uh  bim,  in  order  to  prevent  ennui  {iva  fit}  aXvyj)-,  a  tablet 
mde  of  ibe  linden  bark  lifuXvptov),  the  work  of  his  royal 
hinb,  and  a  knife  tn  scrape  and  polish  it.^    The  Note  sub- 


llrrod.  Polyin.  '230. 

.^-Uiaii.  \'ur.  lliKt.  hh.  siv.  r.  I'i. 
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joined  by  the  Latin  tmnaluUir  and  cnmmniitalnr,"'  is  wort 
of  uttention,  who  cxplnins  ifuXvpiov  to  mean  n  thin  tabl 
8o  called  bticaiise  it  was  made  froui  the  linden  trpi;,  by 
Greeks  called  tpiXvpn,  whence  caiiie  tlic  irii'OKfc  ^lAup 
labella;  ciliaceEB ;    adding,  that  the  membrane  between 
exterior  bark  and  the  wood  afl'ordcd  a  substance  similar 
the  papyrus." 

The  writitii;  tablets  composed  of  this  inner  coating  of 
linden,  or  lime  tree,  were  rendered  capable  of  being  folded 
into  so  small  a  cuuipass  as  to  take  the  name  of  piigills 
implying  the  capacity  of  being  containi:d  within  the  grasp  i 
the  hand  or  fiat,  and  carried  easily  about  the  person 
Dccusional  use.     And  the  convenience  of  tliis  method  in 
improved  state  was  such,  that  we  find  it  in  the  palace 
Imperial  Rome.'^   It  forms,  indeed!,  a  feature  in  an  occurrei 


"  PeriMwiius. 

"  It  would  seem  from  niRny  pa'si^^  in  the  Greek  and.Lntin  c)a 
tlial  dwrse  tabk'ls  were  ucit  alwujs  wuxwi  over,  bui  ofcen  only  polished 
aitnlioD,  sy  m  to  iwlmit  of  lellera  ht;m^  Kisily  fiicravtjd  or  scralclitc!  upon 
svirfuL-e.  'And  far  this  purjxise  ihi?  box-ivdHHl  seems  tu  tiavc  been  much 
IlfiVni  yap  iroTt  irii>'a£ii>',  qroa  tfa fiffi, cm  raiiraig  ik  viiEiii>  ^rtXiara.rii  yp 
fiara  tt'tcnXairrnv :  km  ra  y^ta^tiv  Si  vaX/tia^  (V»(i^im£  ovofia  :  iwifftoif. 
riffiv  trvrrovvro  (rrofx«a,  roSt  Ei-ei^  ypc^iti'  iXtytro,  Tlie  Note  pr 
"Tabcllw  auttm  isiie  eltam  scalpenJo  et  nwiendo  policbanlur,  quod  itic 
Tvct  (iiiv  et  iunr  denlabatur.*' 

"  Tfiese  wert  light  tutd  portable  cases  for  die  Kmperor's  more  primlc 
Tlte  Scrioia  were  repositonea  of  more  importance.     They  corttaiiu'd  as 
domestic  as  cillicisl  Hocuments,  fuid  Ihe  duties  cuupiui  with  ihem  were 
magnilui3e  and  resporuibilily.    The  Smiiia  belonging  to  llie  sevt-ni]  funclic 
»f  the  p.il3ce  \rt:te  hke  the  oRicial  portfolios  which,  in  mcKteni  limeA.beloiiijI 
the  several  departmenls  of  state  reqiiirinp;  the  custody  of  wntleii  dw^iment 
^e  principal  Supennlendent  in  each  having  Uie  gencnL  tiile  of  TnaguMer 
priDceps-     Tlie  priiieijwl  of  the  prrrtorimi  prwfecture  wa»  especially  dii 
gui&lied  by  llie  nppellation  of  Primiscrinin*,  or  Pritniccrius^  being  the 
05  Mine  hare  plausibly  surmiiied,  fint  named  in  the  waxen  tablet  ur  cntatc 
of  that  order  of  futictiotiarios.     Tliere  wtre  three  ScTjnin  lield  by  oHicere  md 
immediately  alteiidam  on  the  Emperor — "  Kpistolaruin,  libtltorum,  el 
iroritt," — of  which  it  seenis  ihn-  une  ccntaimtig  the  letters  was  the  most  it 
portonl.     Tlic  content'*  of  iliese  several  Scriiiisi  wi-rc  diuly  S'tibmiltcd  to 
Einperot's  approbiaiion,  conectJon,  or  suhacription ,      Alexauder    Se?er 
oicordiTig  to  I^mpridius,  after  mid-day  always  gnvc  his  attenlioii  to 
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ie  iniporlnnce  in  its  latter  hislury, — Uii'  :L>>fia-<!tiii;iiiuii 
^'^■^  ttf  Uie  l^iDperoi'  Cunimodu.-,  whicli,  aecurdtng  lu  HvruJiun, 
fcippened  in  the  followinfi;  manner. 

Thai  profliipite  prince,  unuiovLil  by  the  fntreiilies  of  those 
■bout  him,  and  eapecmlty  o(  his  favouriu;  concubine,  Maicia, 
bid  deLermined  to  exhibit  himaelf  to  the  people  in  the  cha- 
tacl^r  of  a  gladiator;  and  on  the  day  in  uhich  this  dis- 
gnceful  acejie  was  to  be  acted,  he  entered  with  hiis  mind 
much  irritated  into  his  inner  upartnient.  It  was  noon,  and, 
Bhis  custom  was,  he  was  about  to  take  a  short  repute;  btit 
before  he  dis|>osed  himself  for  sleep^  he  took  up  his  tablet,  or 
>hting  iraptemenl  (ypa/i^nrnnv),  one  uf  Uiuse  mude,  saya 
ihe  narrator,  from  the  linden  tree,  and  formed  into  tauiimu  of 
«  delicate  texture,  capable  of  beint;  turned  and  folded  on 
fitber  tilde,  so  an  to  lie  within  a  small  compass;  and  upon  it 
it  wrote  the  liames  of  those  whom  he  devoted  to  death  on 
the  night  of  the  ^ame  day.     The  hrst  ou  the  fatitt  list  was 

tNlni  and  despatch  of  l«Iter«,  wt^n  li«  waft  re^^larly  ailanded  by  i1ie  t>ire« 
fn'orifAl  affiMn.  "  lb  efHslolb,  ec  libelbs,  et  n  niemoria ;"  who  genErally 
MMimwd  fltondio^  io  his  prenence,  unlet*  they  laboured  under  any  india- 
(wttDo^wbeD  they  were  permitlcd  to  be  seated.  Tliere  wu  abo  the  scnoium 
fcpgiJoooni,  t'Oiilaining  urden  and  a[J[)^iiitrDer)ijt  n^luitug  lu  domestic  and 
(Cend  nmui^'tueiils,  tlie   litad   of  whidi   de])iirtn)eiil   wm   oilletl   "  Com** 

Btflo«-rr  all  lite  various  duties  of  the  pjLace,  thtre  w«r«  persons  especially 

talod  "  magistri  (or  principca)  offlaorum  oninium,'*  officers  of  gupreni<>triu(. 

Ir  Codte.  Jusun.  **  primates  officii  et  priorcs  et  capita  officii " — Alitor  aique 

•l>(«r  in  diTenu  officiii<  noininabanttLr  i»ti  princi]K-!i  i-t  magistn.    In  afUda 

fimtKtaiK   prstorii  qui  primus  erat  et  princeps.  pni»iicritiius  vocabalur. — 

■Sfaaaui  Not.  in  Vit.  (mllieni.     Iii  the  life  of  the  Fmpcrnr  Onllienui,  by  Tre- 

MIb»    Pullpt,    ihe    biograplher   odds:    "Quum  iivt   in   liiirtdti  nuiiiiniR  «ui 

Vttia   paliUina    ufficia    aetiuehiuinir.       Ibant  l-1    prarctli,   el  inagistri  oih- 

tvnnn  ofDDium.     Adhibcljanlur  vX  cunvivri*   el  tivnationibus."    The  cwfn- 

MntMor  ol»»erTe5,  t)i»i  there  were  those  wtw  werf  called  xiroply  "  mai^istri  " 

■■r'  (Cn^i|v,  and  wltoAe  dignity  wu  denoted  by  the  term  magialnia:  '*  De 

moiO'iena  durebalur  quam  de  hoc  ofHcionim  raa^iitroruiii,  ei.  g. 

inaaiatn  militura  non  vocabatur  iiiaKijtteria.  sed  m^^ntcnum  milituni, 

aliis."      Again:    "Per  magistros  ofiiciorum   iniciijge  aint^lonim 

m   palatinoruro    principe%  qui  oiudm  subirrant  ilh  quern  dixi    ma- 

The  same  by  Ibe  fireek  expTHilon  are  callrd  vyi/ioira  ru>v  iv  avKtt 


I 


Marcia,  whose  name  was  followed  by  those  of  Lstus  4 
Electus,  two  persons  liuldiug  biy;li  oflices  in  the  palace, 
these  succeeded  a  dismal  catalof^ue  of  the  principal  met 
the  empire,  and  especially  thoH«  who  reiuamed  of  the  dii 
guished  friends  of  the  emperor's  late  father. 

Having  finished  the  writing,  he  laid  it  upon  the  couch, 
suspecting  that  any    would  enter  the  room.      It  happeB 
however,  that  n  little  boy,  a  great  favourite  with  tlieemp 
and  who  used  to  run  at  liberty  about  the  palace,  entered  t 
chamber,  while  thf  emperor,  after  his  ut^ual  surfeit,  wa^  taki 
the  bath,  and  seeing  ttie  tablet  lying  on  the  couch,  he  tieiz 
upon  it  for  a  plaything,  and  run  with  it  out  of  the  apart 
By  accident  he  met  Marcia  approaching  the  chamber. 
lady,  who  was  also  muth  attached  to  the  child,  took  hi 
to  caress  him,  and,  perceiving  the  tablet  in  his  hand,  she 
it  from  him  to  preserve  it  from  injury.     The  handwriting 
the  eniperur  was  visible  upon  it;    she  read   the  iroscriptu 
'  And  is  this,'  she  exclaimed, '  the  reward  of  my  long  enduru 
of  the  indi^niities  and  contumelies  of  this  man  V     Her  coui 
was  immediately  resolved   upon.     Leetus  and  Electus 
instantly  communicated  with;  and  poison  having  been 
administered  without  the  desired  ellect,  a  bold  despc: 
named   Narcissus,   was  induced,  by  the  promise  of  a  1 
reward,  to  complete  the  tyrannicide,  which  he  did  by  strac 
lit^  the  prince  as  ho  lay  on  his  couch;  an  act  easily  acco 
plishcd,  in  the  helpless  state  to  which  the  miserable  man  n 
reduced  by  the  efl'ect  of  the  poison  and  his  previous  excess 

By  the  above  recital  it  appears,  that  long  after  the  pa 
had  acquired  its  celebrity,  and  the  skins  of  animals  had 
improved  into  parchment  at  the  court  of  Pergaums,  tabl 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  especially  of  the  lime  or  linden  n 
were  in  use  among  those  who  had  the  power  of  choosing  iK 
materials.  Whttlier  books,  properly  so  called,  were  ei 
made  of  bark,  has  been  by  many  doubted,  and  by  some  al 
gether  denied.  Maffei  stigmatizes  the  notion  that  pub 
documents  were  ever  inscribed  on  this  substance,  maintain! 
that  the  bark   of  the  Ulia  was  only  used  for  making  ll 
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tibkU,  ur  for  merediptychaor  pocker-books,  to  be  written  on 
hoth  ftideftf  a  process  not  practicable  witli  the  Iv^yptian  papy- 
iu;  while  others  speak  us  |>oi«itively  of  Hiplotnasand  other 
official  ducunieutH  being  recordi^l  on  the  linden  bark. 

Whether  books  can  be  properly  said   to   have  been  ever 

ttde  of  this  or  that  material,  must  depend  upon  the  meaning 

Ve  annex  to  the  word  book.     In  its  extended  sense,  and  par- 

tknlarly  as  it  i»  used  in  Scripture,  it  may  be  considered  as 

RMuprisini;    all    manner  of  written    instruments,   as  edicts, 

iQtractM,  and   eveji  epistles;  and  what  ithall  we  riay  to  the 

itin  word  for  iKwk,  which  ttn  specifically  associates  the  idea 

book  with  that  of  the  bark  of  trees  ?    Those,  therefore,  who 

eoy  that  books  were,  in  their  proper  meaninor,  ever  made  of 

bark  of  trees,  must  be  ibinkiiii^  only  of  wliat  we  moderns 

n  by  the  term  book.     The  message  from  Sennacherib  to 

exduab,  ta,  in  our  translation,  said  to  have  been  conveye*d 

IT  lettt^rs;  but  the  Hebrew  word  in  Q^DD.     In  Esther,  chap. 

ter.  2fl,  "  Mordecai,"  says  our  text,  "  wrote  these  things, 

Bid  wat  letter:*  unto  all  the  Jews;"  the  word  letters  being  the 

nmstation  of  the  word  skpmf.kim,  the  sense  of  which  the 

erenty  render  by  the  (in^ek  word  fit^ktuc-   ^Vhai  particular 

Dftof  material  was  used  on  any  of  such  ancientoccasions  as 

kut  referred  to,  i:^  matter  of  very  uncertain  speculation. 

The  manufiictui'e  of  Egyptian  papyrus  must  have  intro- 

Hced  a  considerable  improvement  into  the  world  of  letters; 

loon  after  the  date  of  which  discovery  »hc  ^reat  libraries  of 

Alexandria  and  Per^mns  began  tlieir  accumulation^i.     Tliis 

Bi£il  maiiufaclure  is  said  by  Varro  to  hare  been  invented 

lliortly  after  the  building  of  Alexandria,  in  E<rypt,  by  the 

noqiierur  from  whom  the  city  was  named,  where  the  fabrication 

it  waa  extensively  carried  ou.     But  it  has  been  said  that  a 

tory  of  papyrus  existed  at  Memphis  three  hundr<*() 

lore  the  reign  of  Alexander. 

oBea  to  which  the  plant  has  been  applied  have  been  very 

;  but  for  the  particular  purpose  uf  affording  paper  to 

written  upon,  the  date  given  by  Varro  has  probability  and 

mony  to  ftup|>ort  it.     It  seems  to  have  passed  through 
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VCVAftl  Blages  of  improvement,  and  jirobably  continued  to  I 
of  a  coarse  contoxluic,  till  llie  Ronmns  became  masters  of  1 
country  which  produced  il,  wlio  then  made  It  the  objecl 
great  care  and  Httention.** 

It  wuii  principally  found   un  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
though  It  ^rew  in  considerable  quantity  on  the  margin  of 
Tigris  and   Euphrates,  and  other  rivers,  in  Efi^ypt  onlj 
appears  to  linve  bet^n  a  i~eguliir  Rta[ile  and  manufacture. 

Aa  the  dt^niands  uf  lituniture  increased,  the  supply  becf 
inadequate.     We  are  informed  that  iu  the  age  of  Tibc 
there  was  such  a  scarcity  of  puper  at  Rome,  that  its  use.ei 
iu  contracls,  uas  dispentied  with  by  a  decree  of  the  seuat 
Pliny  the  Elder,  who  aays  he  saw,  iu  the  house  of  Poi 
nius  Secundui!,  the  books  of  the  Griirchi,  written  ^ith  it 
own    hands  on  papyrus,  and  that  the  works  of  Virgil 
Cicero  were  written  in  the  same  material,  has  treated  expi 
of  the  Egyptian  papyrus  in  three  successive  chapters  ol 
I3t]i  book;  and  some  curious  information  may  be  futinc 
the  subject  in  a  commentary  on  these  three  chapters  of 
Rouian  naturalist,  by  Guilandnnuf,  a  Prussian  physician;' 
which,  however,  Jus.  Scaliger  has  parsed  an  unspavinj; 
suic,  layiog  to  his  charge  numerous  mistakes  in  relatit 
the  tpxt  of  his  antlior. 

The  wnrk  of  (ireparing  paper  from  the  papyms  iscommcne! 
by  dividin^r,  witU  a  sharp  instrument,  the  pellicles  or  Klamcnts 
of  the  plant,  which,  when  taken  off,  were  extended  on  a  plaiiK 
surfiice,  onp  bem«;  laid  upon  another  transvereely,  or  at  right 
angles;  and  in  this  condition,  being  united  by  someglutinoill 
substance,  according  to  Pliny,  a6brded  by  the  muddy  wate^ 
of  the  Nile,  were  pressed  by  a  machine,  or  beaten  with* 
mallet,  into  lamina),  or  sheets,  for  the  purpose  intended, 
Others  have  denied  that  there  is  any  gummy  or  adheMVt 
quality  in  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  and    have  attributed   thi 

"The  Honn»Ti3  used  papcrof  vanoui  qualities, often  veiy  finely  wrought w«| 
pohshcH.  Ttic  charia  denlata  ntis  ihul  wtuch  wiu  made  rery  smootli  by  behlf 
nibbed  witli  chf  toolli  of  a  boar  or  uther  animnl.  Tliere  was  a  famous  loanU' 
foctory  nl  KonM*  fai  rlrfftKiiiK  Figyplmn  pnpcr,  conducled  by  uiic  raniiiui 
Plin.  siJi. 
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adfaniua  of  the  stripes  to  one  another  tu   the  sacchuriiie 
■attrr  of  the  plant  itselC. 

V'crpiscuF,  in  his  account  of  the  upstart  Einperoi,  Kirnius, 
siatcs^  that  so  prodigious  was  lits  property  in  the  paper  of 
E^pt,  that  he  wax  wont  lo  boast  that  he  was  able  to  support 
mnny  with  his  papyrus  and  gluten  ;  lo  which  passage  Sal- 
ithis  has  »nbjoined  a  note,  in  winch  we  are  dazzled  by  his 
itoined  display  of  elaborate  research.  In  opposition  to 
ihr  opinion  of  those  who  considered  the  Pretender's  boast 
la  imply  oqIv  that  be  could  maintain  an  army  with  the  pnce 
of  bis  paper,  Salniasius  contends  for  the  literal  import  of  the 
words  aaed,  and  understands  his  author  to  niLan  that  the  two 
*tib»UinC!-i»  of  which  the  paper  in  his  possession  was  composed, 
«»s  ftafBcient  to  supply  aliment  for  an  entire  ariuy.  Papyrus 
ii  weU  known  to  be  of  an  esculent  quality,  and  to  ba%e  been 
■o Bit IJ (ties  eaten  by  the  E<>yptians,  who  have  been  called 
■wrvpo^oTot,  papyrus  eaters.'*  The  gluten  also  which  was 
Bed  m  the  manufacture,  was  of  a  ncitritions  nature,  being 
eooiposcdof  Hue  flour  or  mill-dust  luadc  into  a  paste  with  boil- 


**  TIk  ifmvcll«r,  Ur.  Clurke,  ni&kes  rnMilioti  of  d  sort  of  Hai;,  itie  lypha 
pjuitm,  Bourudung  mm  tuxunantly  in  the  thallows  of  the  river  Don.  "  VV« 
ftaB^"  be  nys,  **  the  inliabitants  oi  Oxai,  and  aftcrwunls  of  Tsdiirclimkoy. 
tlus  phnl  raw,  with  a  degree  uf  uvidiiy  us  though  il  titiil  luxn  e 
obMTvatice.  It  wu  to  be  vxn  in  uU  t)it  strntts,  unci  iin  evt-rj-  Iiuum-, 
itilc  kifp^ts,  about  thr««  (et^  in  lengtli,  »;•  we  lie  up  aspara^fUH,  whtrh 
h«M>kc«l  ahoul  orwtcl  in  Ihe  shops.  They  peel  ofTlhe  outer  nnd,  and  find 
ike  rooi  a  Imder  wlkite  part  of  i\\v  stem,  whic)i,  for  eiboiii  thi-  length  of 
iDchet,  ■Sbrds  a  crisp,  cuo1ling,uitil  very  pltrasiiiil  Actidi'uf  fuod.  Wk 
1^  of  a  btwftily,  and  were  us  fund  of  it  as  itu-  Cu'^suiLs,  nilli  wlioiit,  young 
or  «U,  r»d>  Of  pixir.  it  in  n  nWrtl  fitvoiirite  rcpiwl.  Tlie  last*^  is  somewliat 
1 ;  tial  in  hot  ctifnat«4,  <o  cool  unA  pkeasani  a  vegetable  would  be  orecy- 
»t#cn)ecl.  The  Cojuack  officer*,  however,  who  h&d  been  in  other 
auMncs  •'Bured  u»  that  they  found  this  pUot  tit  for  Ibod  only  in  the  mar&bes 

Ib  utother  place  the  fame  traveller  observes  that  in  almost  »1A  ib  ehe,' 
Jic»  the  Don  Itein  resemblonce  to  the  Nile.    '*  h  has  the  same  regular 
imindstion,  covenng  a  greai  extent  of  teirilor)-,  o»er  which  we  now 
b;  w^ler  to  Tsvhirchankoy,  nlihoiigh  the  taiid  a  dry  by  the  months  of 
~«l>r  or  AbfuAi.     The  snroe  ftquniic  pUnts  nre  found  in  both  nvers,  iind  m 
(drticuhu  the  Mroe  ull  f\ip.,  reeds,  and  bulrusht^,  soaivtitne«  rising  to  Ut 
I  of  twrnlv  feet." 
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iug  water,  with  tlie  udditiuu  uf  a  buiall  t|uatility  of  vinegar 
of  vthnt  was  prt-ftTred  (or  this  purpose,  fermented  bread  in 
ing  water,  strainvd  through  u  cnlander.  Of  this  gluten 
papyi'us  the  Egyptiuti  paper  was  coinpotied.  But  in 
itself  the  turbid  water  of  the  Nile  i»  said  to  have  been  chi 
used,  which  aH'oidcd,  when  dratiiL'd,  u  glutinouii  £ubi>taa 
a  sufficient  consistence  for  ihe  purpose  intended.  At  R 
where  the  nmuufucturt:  wa:^  prepared  with  particular 
a  gluten  was  made  af  superior  properties  to  the  mud  of 
Nile;  and  in  the  days  of  Finuua  the  y;luten  used  in  R 
was  adopted  in  Egypt,  and  thus  that  purpled  udvt:Dturer 
came  to  say,  in  his  boastful  language,  that  he  could  with  hii' 
property  in  paper  maintain  an  anny. 

Salmasius,  borrowincr  fmiii  Phny,  describes  the  prooeu. 
The  papyrus  wa^  divided  by  a  needle  into  the  thioitest  put* 
sible  Btripcs,  the  thinnest  bein^  the  best  suited  to  the  purpoM 
The  ends  beini;  then  cut  otl,  Lhesestrtpes  were  laid  Icnglliwayr 
in  a  frame,  parallel  and  close  together,  and  wetted  with  th* 
water  of  the  Nile.  These  utripea  so  disposed,  like  the  warp  in 
the  lotiui,  were  laid  hunzontally;  and  upon  these  other  layer* 
were  placed  transversely,  and  in  the  »anie  parallel  close  orderi 
at  right  angles  with  those  tirst  laid  in  the  frame,  like  the 
woof,  or  cross  threads,  of  the  weaver's  yarn  ;  the  first  scheds. 
or  sheet  of  connected  stripes,  being-called  by  Pliny  the  stameQ 
or  statumen,  and  the  transverse  layers,  or  pellicles,  the  sub* 
temen.*    Thus  Lucan : 


Noiidurnjiutnineiis  Memphis  coatexere  blhlos 
N  over  tit. 


The  difierencc  between  the  loom  process  and  the  paper  maki 
from  the  papyrus  was  only  this:  In  the  manufacture  of  the 
paper  the  transverse  layers,  answering  to  the  subteraen,  or 
wuuf,  of  the  weaver,  were  simply  laid  across  the  statumen,  or 
wnrp,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  the  help  of  the  gluten ; 
whereas  in  the  loom  the  transverse  thr^ula  were  carried  by 

*  Sue  Vtin.  I.  xiJi,  c.  13. 
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(huttle  UDcfer  and  over  tUc  direct  tlireads  of  ihe  warp  or 
nh  in  regular  alternation.  The  next  procesri  was  to  put  the 
two  sheets  of  papyrus  thus  conuected  together  by  the  gluten 
mto  a  press;  from  which  ibcy  were  afterwards  taken  and 
dried  in  the  sua.  When  thejie  were  in  this  manner  RiilKciently 
inoAf  tlwy  were  put  together  in  one  roll,  or  volume,  being 
fint  joined  by  i)onie  adhesive  matter,  nnd  thus  made  to  conn- 
pose  what  in  Pliuy  is  termed  tiic  scapiis,  from  the  Greek 
liirviroc»dorice  oxoirovi  a  rod^or  stem, of  columQal  or  cylindrical 
ibape:  in  the  Buuie  seniiG  as  the  word  kqi^iiu  is  frequently 
ployedf  which  was  a  straight  round  rod,  or  rule.  Uesychius: 
mimv,  TO  fuAoi'  Tioi  o  9  fitro^,  iSCc;  and  Suidas:  Kavovtov 
•VTD  KoXttTai  i|  oiaottvoTt  irpny^iaTtukj  xav  vXttovatv  Tvy\avn 
KTV\ititv,  ij  <TTti^ft»»',  I'j  vayti'utv. 

Of  what  number  of  sheuLi  the  quire  or  roll  of  the  papyrus 
eODsi&ted  at  ditferent  periods,  whether  ten  or  twenty,  ^eems  not 
tobea  pointof  much  importance;  but  some  tilings  relating  to 
tke  fiisces  or  parcels  of  the  papyrus  so  united  together,  deserve 
Mr  notice.  It  seems  that  the  written  papyrus  was  made  up 
into  simitar  rolls;  hut  the  scapua,  or  rtk-i^Trtic,  more  properly 
itpphed  to  the  roll  of  paper  before  it  was  wntteu  upon,  and 
looias,  or  rolumen,  to  the  written  rolls  or  books.  By  schedee 
were  oflen  meant  single  sheets  torn  off  the  scapi  to  receive 
»lb»t  was  hastily  conimitted  to  it,  to  be  afterwards  entered  or 
•filtifn  out  more  fairly.  In  this  detached  Ibnn  tlicy  reserved 
^  eTteuipomlia  scripta  et  nonduin  eniendata,  which  were 
vritteu  sometimes  on  the  bnck  of  the  sheet,  and  then  had  tlie 
name  of  opistographa,  sometimes  on  the  front  or  first  page, 
w«i  were  then  called  adversaria.  "  In  opistoi^raphis  et  advtr- 
iMnia  rationes  et  diurna  sua  perscribebant,  quibus  utramque 
fihartas  paginam  occupabant,  adversum  ct  avcrsara,  ab  adversa 
ifida  adversaria,  ab  aversa  opistographa."  I'hus  Lucian,  in 
biidialoirue  Bintv  irpatricr  ^tiys,  that  the  satchel  of  the  Cynics 
wustutfed  with  pulse  and  opistographal  papers,  in  which  they 
taicred,  as  they  occurred,  their  philosophical  memorandums: 
ftXo9wptifiaTa,  i^rilicet  qutodam  dc  secta  sua  Incondite  et  tu- 
iDttUuarie  scripla."    Rut  whatever  was  written  fuirly  out  tu  be 
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kept  and  preserved,  was  usually  writlon  on  the  front,  not  on  d 
back  of  the  sheet,  or  schedii,  ao  that  when  tlie  book)>  uf  t 
papyrus  were  iniroMcd, the  writing  was  all  seen  on  the  inten 
and  not  on  the  exterior  side  of  the  paper;  and  in  this  respe 
the  papyrus  books  difl'crcd  from  the  books  composed  of  mei 
brnnes,  or  skins,  which,  on  account  of  the  substance  of 
niateriiil,  were  written  uii  both  sides,  the  j^heets  being  genera 
laid  one  upon  another,  at<  in  our  modern  books,  and  call 
tabelleBf  those  of  the  pupyru&  books  being  called  pagu 
The  pngiHnres,  or  small  h»iid-buoks,  were  made  up  al»o 
skins  called  Uibcllie  by  the  l>atins,  and  irrv\io  by  the  Gre^ 
The  small  manuals,  or  memoranduu  books,  called  piigili 
were  made  m  the  sanic  vav,  being  convenient  for  journaU 
short  entries.  The  Latine  had  their  Huphces,  triplices,  Su 
and  the  Greeks  their  Biirrv^a  aud  their  iroXuirrv^a. 

Where  tlie  leave-s  of  these  books  were  cuni|iosed  uf  the  in 
rind  or  laminae  of  the  bark  of  trees,  they  were  often  thin 
waxed  over;  making  the  pugillares  deletitii,  which,  like 
pockct-l>ooks,  were  carried   about   the  person  for  notes  an 
memorandums,  to  be  effaced  at  will. 

Tn  the  rolls  or  volumes  uf  papyrus,  llic  shectsor  leaves  « 
glued  to  each  other  at  the  edc;e'4,and  carried  out  in  Ruccessi 
lengths,  the  first  sheet  or  scheda  (on  which  was  usually  n 
thing  but  the  manufacturer's  mark,  and  the  title  of  the  boo 
bring  6rst  fastened  or  glued,  and  callMl  on  that  account  t 
irpbiroKoAAoi',  whence  conies  the  word  protocol  in  such  fi 
quent  diplomatic  use.    The  same  terra  also  denoted  the  pri 
Rchedaof  the  ho(»ks  eom^Hised  of  uieuibranou!!  leaves,  whethi 
of  skin  or  bark.     Id  respect  of  the  quality  of  Ihc  papyrus,, 
is  observable  that  the  excision  lieing  begun  at  the  middle 
the  pliiut,  the  lirst  pellicle  or  stripe  was  tlie  finest  und  bead 
the  second  the  next  in  goodness,  and  so  on  to  the  outside  oT 
the  plant ;  the  last  being  the  coarsest,  and  fit  only  for  the 
commonest  purposes.    Tlie  paper  made  of  tlic  stripes  nea 
Id  the  middle  being  the  thinnest  and  finest,  wds  distin<ruiAh 
from  the  time  v(  Augustus  Imp.  lu  that  uf  Claudius  Imp.  b 
the  name  of  Augu&la;  and  that  which  was  made  of  thesccooi 
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from  (ite  middle  was  denouunatc-U  h\vh,  from  the  wife 
Augustus  But  the  paper  called  Augusta  wa;*  eo  Hue 
eftcn  to  be  penetrated  by  the  reed  or  Roiuun  pen,  especially 
chose  which  were  brought  to  a  fine  point  (temperati  calami), 
MMnetiines  lu  slicw  the  writing  through  the  paper:  to 
edy  which  defects  the  Emperor  Claudius  caused  to  be 
Iftdea  mixed  paper,  composed  of  the  fir>t  tuid  second  stripe 
r  the  plant;  the  latter  being  used  for  the  slatumen,  or  what 
BSwered  to  the  warp  or  web,  and  the  finer  sort,  or  that  which 
■s  taken  nearest  the  middle,  being  put  in  the  place  of  the 
ibtenien  or  transvei'^c  stripes;  thus  together  producing  u 
^ler  of  sufficient  delicacy  for  appearance,  and  sul^cient  sub* 
Itoce  to  resist  the  calamus  or  pen,  and  to  prevent  the  letters 
Dm  being  visible  through  the  {laper. 

There  are  accounts  aUo  of  a  p»per  made  in  Madagascar, 
on  the  papyrus  growmg  in  that  country,  which  is  luanu- 
ictnred  by  putting  the  leaves  into  a  mortar,  beating  them 
i  a  paitCf  washing  this  paste  with  clear  water  on  a  frame 
i  bamboos,  expanding  them  into  sheets,  and  lastly  glazing 
surface  with  a  decoction  of  rice  water. 

Egyptians  also  wrote  on  linen  cloth,  in  periods  very 
specimens  of  which  are  often  found  with  their 
mmiee.  A  considerable  oumberof  MSS.  written  on  papy- 
bivebeen  found  in  Hcrculaneiim;  and  a  process,  under  the 
of  the  English  court,  has  been  long  in  operation  to 
bnfold  iheni.  Tlie  sheets  arc  joined  together,  forming  rolls, 
DD  which  tlie  characters,  where  the  parts  can  be  separated, 
be  easily  read.  But  from  the  want  of  stops  the  sense  is 
difficult  to  be  made  out.  Herrtilaneum  was  overwhelmed 
the  lava  and  burning  ashes  of  the  volcano,  and  of  course 
MSS.  are  in  general  half  burned;  and  many  arc  so  united 
baked  vegetable  juice  as  to  be  impossible  to  be  nn- 
The  MSS.  which  were  discovered  at  Pontpcii,  crum- 
to  powder  when  touched  ;  and  some  immediately  upon 
lar  exposuve  to  Uie  air.  The  whole  of  Herculaneuni  lay  so 
below  the  surface,  and  was  so  buried  under  afihcs  and 
Ta,  that   the   process  of  e.tciivatiou  Iims  lK:t,'n  attended  with 
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the  greatvHt  ditticulty.  One  routu  unly  was  fuund  not  ciili 
choked,  where,  in  &omc  presses  aiid  compartments,  MSS. 
the  number  of  1756  have  been  discovered;  all,  it  seemn, 
the  paper  of  papyrus.  Thu  use  of  goldbeaters*  sikin,  in 
inipAfting  a  sort  of  substance  to  the  papur,  by  being  applied 
to  the  back,  has  uf  late  years  aided  luiich  the  process  of 
unrolling.  Out  of  the  entire  number,  about  2IU  are  said 
to  have  been  Hucce^fully  laid  open.  fl 

Monfaucon  considered  the  cotton  paper  to  have  been  familin 
in  Europe  for  six  or  seven  hundred  yeurrt  before  hi^time;  aod 
it  is  known  with  certainty  to  have  been  in  connnon  use  in  the 
Western  world  from  the  tenth  century.  It  had  the  naraeof 
chartabombycina  ;  and  Dr.  Prideaux  isof  opttiiun  that  it  wM 
brought  into  Europe  from  the  l^ast.  Some  manuscripts  id 
Arabic  and  other  Oriental  languages,  of  a  very  ancient  datSt 
arc  written  on  paper  appearing  to  have  been  made  of  silk, 
linen,  or  cotton,  intertrixed.'^  I.inen  niamiscripts  are  soma- 
times  found  in  the  Egyptian  mummy  cases.  There  are  MSS.i 
on  cotton  pn]3er  of  the  tenth  centnry  in  the  Royal  LibraiTj 
of  Faris;  atid  from  the  twelfth  century  ihey  are  as  com 
a^  those  on  vellum  or  parchment. 

The  patronage  i>f  literature  by  the  kings  of  Pei^raiH 
which  began  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  befor 
the  Christian  era,  in  the  reign  of  Kumenes,  put  invention  |i 
the  stretch  to  discover  a  substitute  for  the  Egyptian  papyrus 
which,  from  envy  or  other  motives,  was  about  this  time  foi 
bidden  to  be  carried  out  of  the  country  which  produced  il 
The  improvement  produced  by  these  eflbrts  appeared  in  th 
elaboration  of  the  skins  of  beasts  into  parchment  end  vellum 
of  which  the  origin  stands  recorded  in  the  name  of  pergK 
mcuum.  Of  the  leaves  of  vellum,  or  parchment,  books  of  tw 
descriptions  were  made  ;  one  in  the  form  of  rolls  composed  0 
many  leaves,  sewed  oi'  glued  together  at  the  end.  These  wer 
written  on  one  side  only,  and  required  to  be  unrolled  bcfor 
they  could  be  read.  Tlie  other  kind  was  like  our  present  books 

"  PrKieaiix,  Conn.  T.  I,  B.  7. 
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liaiieoriiiany  leaves  fiUiUriicd  to  out*  anotlier.  They  were  written 
ca  both  sides,  and  were  opened  like  modem  books.  The  ini- 
pnprement  of  this  useful  and  conveDient  fabric  could  not  fail 
to  recommend  it  to  general  adoption  wherever  the  purchase 
rf  it  could  be  afforded,  and  particularly  where  any  »uhject  of 
importaoce  was  to  be  committed  to  writing.  There  were 
•dfantajE^s,  however,  in  the  papyrus,  which  kept  it  in  extensive 
DH,  till  the  better  and  more  substantiul  paper  uiadc  of  cotton, 
equally  flexible,  compressible,  and  durable,  was  invented:  a 
idiscovery  kuuwn  in  the  western  world  (say  some  writers)  an 
parly  as  the  flUh  century. 

Tbe  pergamenum  kept  its  place  amongst  the  latest  improve- 
neota  in  the  substances  applicable  to  ilie  art  of  writin<;;  aud, 
ittdeed,  its  competency  to  resist  ordinary  accidents,  its  capacity 
«f  being  rolled  into  a  volume,  and  the  hardness  of  its  surface, 
nuking  the  iuk  shew  itself  upon  it  almost  In  relief,  will  pro- 
Itblj  secure  for  it  a  preference,  where  the  above  qualities  are 
important.  After  the  introduction  of  paper  madeof  cuttan,  it 
U  probable  the  papyrus  was  tittle  used  in  Europe.  It  naturally 
pre  place  to  the  more  substantial  substitute  ;  besides  which  its 
diffutioo  was  much  impeded  by  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  to 
tbe  dominion  of  the  Saracens,  so  that  there  are  few,  if  any, 
nanucripts  on  the  papyrus  posterior  to  the  eighth  century. 

The  great  invention  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  linen 
r^  has  not  been  traced  with  any  certainty  to  its  origin. 
There  are  no  distinct  vestiges  of  its  adoption  among  us  before 
the  fourteenth  century.  Some  have  given  the  honour  of  the 
nreDtton  to  the  Arabians;  an  opinion  which  seemS)  however, 
tsbave  tittle  to  support  it.  There  ap^>cars  to  be  better  reason 
(r  aMigning  to  the  Chinese  the  credit  of  the  discovery ;  but 
iliias  been  claimed  by  every  nation  of  the  civilised  world.  One 
thing  is  clear, — that  it  is  a  discovery  which  has  wonderfully 
increased  the  commerce  of  intelligence,  and  the  amount  of 
noral  i^ood  and  evil  of  which  the  intellect  of  man  is  capable. 
To  it  we  may  attribute  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of 
truing  from  books  the  claKsical  remains  of  antiquity,  to  make 
nnm  for  the  legends  Hud  chrumclcs  of  niuukish  invention. 
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or   PENS,    PENCILS,   AND    INK. 

Thf.  style,  used  by  the  ancients,  was  an  tngtrument  made 
wood,  metal,  nnd  other  materials,  pointed  at  one  end,  a 
blutit  at  the  other;  with  the  tiharp  end  they  wrote  U|)on  th 
tablets,  covered  with  a  sort  of  wax,  using  ihu  obtuse  end 
obliterate  the  wriUn;;,  or  any  part  of  it,  when  necessary.   Bi 
wheel  ihcy  wrote  upon  parchment,  or  papyrus,  they  uiude  u: 
of    a   reed,  dipped    in   ^omc   staining   or  colourincr  liqu 
Baruch  is  said,  in  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  to  ha 
written  his  prophecies  with  ink,  which  is  probably  the  ear II 
mention  of  this  method  of  writing  to  which  we  can  rcfei 
though  there  is  reason  forsupt>osing  that  the  use  of  the  rei 
dipped  in  some  marking  liquor,  existed  in  very  ancient  tim 
lu  China,  and  other  parts  of  the  East.-     It  is  the  instrume 
at  thix  day  used   in  writing  by  the  Turks,  Pentians,  a 
Arabians. 

The  Indian,  or,  more  properly,  tlte  Chinese  ink,  needs  onli 
to  be  itlightly  nibbed  ni  water  luaHbi'd  asubtilaiice  rather  sol 
than   fluid,  well  adapted  to  tho  purpose  of  writing.^     In 

'  Da  Hald.  Oescr.  Chin.  toL  i.  p.  363.    I'hil.  Trwu.  No.  ccxxvii.p.  |j 

'  Called  by  the  Ttornatis  atyhis  or  grnpliiuni. 

•  Tti  the  work  on  the  Kmpire  of  CJiinri  an<(  its  Tnhabilanls,  by  Jol 
Francis  Daris,  Esq..  lutv  liis  Maji-sty'sCliief  Superiiit«tnli;nt  in  China,  t63( 
will  bu  fuund  Oic  fullowiitg  informiitiun  on  this  subject : 

"  The  ilnlif  of  ihf  iitvoniioii  of  [Juppr  seems  lo  pmve  ihai  some  of  the  mc 
important  act*  connei-ied  with  tht-  progrMs  of  civiliraliori,  are  iitfl  onlivnif 
RDcicnt  in  C'hlnii.     In  the  time  of  ("onfucitis  Ihey  wrote  on  finely-p^red 
of  the  bamboo  with  a  atyle.     They  next  ased  silk  and  Linen.     It  was  at 
unlit  A.t>.  05,  that  [Wficr  wjs  invcnl'i'd.    Ttic:  mHturials  which  tlicy  uiie  in  it 
m.innf.irtur?  nre  various.    A  roarM'  y«llowish  jwpir,  n«cd  for  wrapping  pAixell 
IS  nikidi.'  frum  rice  ^i(mw.     'Hiu  btticr  kiudi  arc  comp'-scd  'if  iht  libcr  or  innt 


t,  with  pens  (reeds)  lying  by  then),  are  represenled  in 

ttfes  fonnd  in  Herculaneuiu.     Those  reeds  were  dipped  in 

ionr^  liquid  stibiitance,  various  in  its  composition  and  colour, 

bolfor  the  nt(vtt  part  black,  and  expressed  by  the  word  atra- 

iBejituiii  in   Latin.     It  suruetiuies   had   the  name  of  coepia 

tamg  the  Latins,  which  signified  the  black  or  dark  hquor 

mitttrd  by  the  cuttlc-6sli.     In  Greek  it  had  llie  general  name 

of  yiM^KOP  ^cAoi'.     St.  John,  jD  his  Third  Epistle,  says,  he 

did  not  intend  to  write  with  pen  (reed)  and  ink.   Allusions  also 

to  this  mode  of  wnting  occur  in  most  of"  the  authors  of  the 

Auguatan  period,  and  their  literary  successors. 

Wk  of  <  specie  of  the  montti,  its  well  as  of  coiinn,  htit  priiiciptilly  of  lUv 
bunboo ;  and  we  may  extfact  [lie  deacnption  of  thi>  Jast  from  ihe  C'hinefp 
Hfpomoty,  vol.  ai.  p.  365 : — *  'llie  sulks  «re  cui  near  the  i^routid,  and  ihen 
vrad  iou  parcels  Kcording  to  ih«  age,  and  tied  up  id  small  bundles.  The 
JB*^  the  bamboo,  the  better  ii  tbe  quality  of  tbe  paper  which  is  Dwde  from 
tu  Tbe  Inindlis  are  tlirown  into  a  resetvoir  of  mud  and  water,  and  buried  in 
te  eme  Ibr  ahnut  a  fortnight  lo  soften  (hem.  Hin-  sn  then  tuVen  out,  and 
Dd  iblo  piec«t  of  a  pn>F>er  Ien{;tb,  and  pul  inlo  riwMun  with  a  Utile  wnler,  to 
btpouiwln]  to  a  pulp  with  lBrj:e  wooden  [lentles.  This  K-iiii-l)Mid  iniiit,  a^er 
Uhig  deansed  of  tbe  coanest  ports,  i<t  tmnslert«d  lo  a  great  tub  of  wali^r,  and 
tdWofis  of  the  substaoce  are  made  until  the  whole  becomes  of  a  sulHcierit 
QHMence  lo  form  paper.  Then  a  wotkman  ukets  up  a  sheet  with  a  mould 
•tftimeof  proper  dimciuiotis,  which  is  cocsirvcted  of  bamboo  in  STrall  strips 
n»Ar  aniooth  and  round  like  wire.  Tbe  pulp  is  continually  aptated  by  other 
kud»,  while  one  is  1akin)f  up  the  sheets,  which  an.-  then  luid  upon  smooth 
■Uea  lo  dry.     This  paper  is  unfit  (at  nrilini;  an  will)  liquid  ink,  and  is  of  a 

Rvish  colour.  The  Chinese  siie  it  by  dipping  ilie  wheels  inici  a  saluhon  nf 
glue  and  atum,  either  during  or  after  tlie  fir^t  proci>^!^  of  making  ir.  The 
Is  are  tisually  three  fiiy^t  and  a  half  in  leii;;ih,  and  two  jo  breadth.  The 
bt  paper  used  for  leiten  is  polished,  after  siimg,  by  ruhbinf^  it  with  nnoolh 
ttmea.' 

"H'bai  ii  commonly  known  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  Indian  ink, 
n  MthiDg  more  than  wliat  the  Chinese  manufacture  for  tlieir  own  wnlinfi^. 
TW  wnting  apparatus  consists  of  a  square  of  their  iolc ;  a  Utile  black  slab  of 
Kfccuus,  or  sUle,  found  in  tlie  mouatains  called  Lcu-shftn,  on  the  west  side  of 
ibt  Poyang  lake,  (wliere  the  last  embHSay  saw  quantities  af  these  slabs  manu- 
Acured  for  sale.)  polished  smootli,  with  a  iWpresston  at  (.viietrid  to  hold  water; 
a  small  bniib,  or  pencil  of  rabbits'  hair,  inserted  inlo  n  reed  handle;  and 
a  twndle  of  paper. 

"The  Chtnew,  or,  as  it  is  miscalled,  Indian  ink,  ha*  liet-n  t-tTuncouslysup- 
pawd  In  consist  of  the  secretion  of  a  ^jiecies  of  septa  or  ciiitle-fisb.     It  is. 
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Sometimes,  in  order  to  make  the  writing  more  visible  wh( 
the  person  addrestted  bbuured  under  aa  Intirmity  of  eye-ugfal 
the  letter  was  written  with  black  ink  (atramento)  upon  ivoryj 
and  these  epistles  were  called  pugillarea  eborei.*  Thus 
Roman  epigrammatist : 

Lnn^mdn  tie  tristes  ohscurent  lundiia  cera, 
Ni^ra  tibi  niveum  Httera  phtgttt  ebur. 

Mart.  lib.  xiv.  Ep.  j. 

The  Romans  found  it  generally  convenient,  in  composing,  to 


manufactured  from  lam)>'blacL:  a.ad  ettiTen,  vnth  the  addtlion  oi  a  little  luuil 
lo  pive  it  a  tnore  uifreenble  odour.  A  bluck  Jje  is  also  ulitaiiied  from  the  cu| 
■of  the  acom.  whicli  aliouml*  in  gnllic  acid.  Pere  Cont«ni.'in  gave  tl»e  fek 
4uviDg  us  u  process  fur  mukiii;;;  ihi?  ink:  A  number  of  lighted  wicks  are 
into  a  vessel  fiill  of  oil ;  aver  this  is  huRg  a  dome  or  funnel -shaped  cover  i 
iron,  at  such  a  distance  as  to  receive  the  smok«.  Being  well  coated  wil 
lamp-hbck,  this  is  brushed  off  and  collected  upon  paper,  ll  is  ihpn  w< 
iniKed  in  a  mortar  vnth  a  solution  of  (rum  or  gluien,  and  wheti  reduced  to  ill 
conaislence  of  a  paste,  il  is  \>mi  into  little  moulds,  where  it  rocti^-es  ih' 
shapes  and  Lmpressiom  ^ridi  which  it  comes  into  this  cuuntry.  ll  ii  occt 
sioiially  matLufactured  iiitu  ^  gniit  rurit.'ly  of  forms  ttud  size*,  and  stamptt 
with  orniimtrittil  devices,  either  plain  or  in  gold  and  variouB  colours. 

"Tliey  consider  that  the  heat  ink  is  prwJuccd  from  (lie  burning  of  particu 
oili,  but  the  commoner  .ind  chei«per  kinds  are  obtained,  it  is  &aid,  from 
wood.  The  best  ink  is  pmduc-nl  at  HcH.>y-cho\«'-foo,  nol  far  from  Nanking 
and  a  certain  quantity  annuaLly  made  ii>r  tlie  us*  of  the  emperor  and  tbi 
court,  is  called  Koori^-mi^,  '  tribute  ink.*  I'iiie  best  ink  is  ihal  which  if  tin 
must  intensely  black,  and  most  free  from  grittiness." 

In  tin.'  Iliiniildynii  provinces  there  i«  n  plant  fmind  m  »i¥nl  abundance 
cnllud  Sit^bliarua,  fmm  which  a  coarse  p^per  is  made,  by  first  det:kching  Ihl 
bark  of  the  stem  and  bnuitlies,  and  then  submitting  the  same  to  the  prorea 
oF  boiling,  pounding  it  into  a  paste,  straining  it  through  a  doth  to  get  rid  ol 
the  coarser  llbres,  dryinir  il  in  the  sun,  and  finally  spreading  it  upon  a  ootto^ 
cloth  stTetche<)  upon  a  frame:  and  this  has  probably  been  pnictised  for  cei^ 
turies.  The  fabric  n,  coarse,  but  capable  of  grent  improveireul.  See  the  di 
scriptiou  of  the  pUnt  Duphne  Caiinaviiin  hy  Dr.  Wallich,  A^iat^c  Kosrarcbeii 
vol.  sJii.  aifcd  of  the  mode  of  making  papt.T  from  il  in  Joiirn.  of  the  Asiatio 
Society,  voL  i.  p.  fl. 

Paper  it  said  to  be  manufactured  in  Kaahmiie,  in  considerable  quantities 
from  old  cloih  of  the  Jdii-hemp,  and  from  cotton  rags.  See  Travels  of  Moor- 
croft  and  Trebfck.  from  IfllB  to  1825.     Murray. 

•  Anmdo,  fistula,  and  canna,  split  at  the  point. 
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their  tlioii^l)Ls  first  upon  waxen  tabliis,  fur  the  facility  of 
[■■kiBg  Hllenitiuns  or  corrections;  und  perhaps  also  for  expe- 
they  had  no  occasion  to  leave  otf  for  dippin};  the 
i;  and  wheu  the  dmft  was  thus  iimde  correct,  il  was  Irau- 
flcribed  upon  paper  or  parchment.  They  bad  also  a  blotting 
^per,  of  a  coarse  coutexture,  wliicli  tlicy  called  churLu  dele- 
[litift,and  which  had  also  the  Greek  name  of  7r(iAcp-<^E<rTuc*  from 
rmXty,  rursus,  and  ^om,  rado,  froiiii  which  what  was  written 
opoo  It  might  be  easily  rubbed  out,  or  erased.^  The  better 
sort  usually  curried  about  them  their  pngillarei^  or  amalj 
iWcilit^  tabtt-si,  on  which  they  set  down  any  thin^  which 
^Accnnvd.  Thus  Pliny,  in  his  agreeable  letter  to  his  friend 
Tacitua,  tells  him  that  he  took  care  to  have  about  him,  even 
ulien  hunting,  his  styhra  et  pugillare^,  "  nt  ai  manna  vacuas, 
plems  tamen  ceni:s  reportarcm."**  A>  the  Ruuiaus  wore  ncillier 
nrord  nor  dagger  when  in  the  city,  they  sometimes  had  re- 
CfMufse  to  Uie  iron  style  which  tliey  thuscariied  about  their 
poaoDS,  a&  a  weapon  of  defence:  accordingly  we  read  in 
S«etoaius,  that  Julius  Ca?»^ar,  when  assaulted  by  the  conspi~ 
nliirs»  upon  receiving  his  first  wound,  pierced  the  arm  of  the 
ajmusin  with  hiu  stylus,  or  graphium.  Quintuii  Antyllius, 
one  of  the  liclors  of  the  consul  Opimius,  i\ho  oH'ended 
tiic  followers  of  Caius  Gracchuii,  in  the  forum  of  Rome,  by 
bu  pushing  them  aside  with  conCempt,  as  they  were  support- 
ing their  friend,  was  fallen  npcm  hy  tbeiii  in  the  fury  of 
their  resentuicnt,  and  slain  with  their  styles,  or  writing 
■octrunients.' 


■  Ctc  F«m.  lib.  fii.  Cioero  lo  Trebalms.  *  I'lin.  lib.  i.  Ep.  6. 

■*  Flonu,  I.  iii.  c.  15.  TTie  friend*  of  Cajus  Gracchus  bnd  Pu]viuji  were 
(Rally  nasptrated  by  bis  tvjecuon,  on  tiis  sULiidinB;  for  tW  tnbiin^hip  Uie 
riuid  ticn*.  Ills  diMppoinimeni  wv  ft>llowiHl  by  the  etet-ation  uf  his  grtul 
f,  L.  Opimlus,  lf>  liiK  consiilsKip,  wlio  ctcrlt.il  iht-  tvhule  power  uf  hii 
lo  procare  the  rcpeiil  of  Cuiiu's  ]Kipulnr  lava,  t'aius,  il  i»  Miidl,  at  the 
anof  FulviuSf  the  triumvir,  coLleciM  li»  friends  lo  defeat  the  consul's 
On  the  dajr  for  propoaiog  the  ftbrogaliou  of  the  hwt  in  question, 
btfib  panics  tvpuired  early  in  ibe  moraitix  to  ine  capilol.  Whilti  the  consul 
a«a  peribnmog  tbe  customary  sacrifices,  Q,  Antyllius,  one  of  his  Licioni.  while 
aUfyiag  twsy  the  etilmli  of  (he  victims,  saii)  lo  thf  frii mis  of  Caius  aiiH  Ful- 
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Seneca,  in  liis  tract  on  Cleinuncy,  makes  nienlion  ofj 
lloiimn  kntglit,who  huviiig  whipped  hiti  sou  to  death,  waK  bit 
Relf  put  to  death  by  tlie  people  in  the  forum,  who  tttnbbod 
witk  their  styles.  "  I'opuliis  in  f'oio  graphiis  coiifodil.""  Fr 
which  occasional  use  of  this  instrument,  it  is  probable 
the  word  stiUeUo  in  the  tnoderu  language  of  Rome  had 
origin. 

The  case  for  holding  tlie  uiipleinents  of  writing  was  call 
by  the  Romnns  scrinium,  orcapsa,*  and  by  the  Greeks  Kt/3ui 
or  w|3wTmif ;  a  very  essential  part  of  the  furnittire  or  eqoij 
mcnt  of  a  person  of  any  rank  or  )ui|>ortance  in  the 
polished  nations  of  antiquity. 

The  use  of  black  lead  pencils,  both  fur  writing  atid  di 
ing,  is  of  old  standings  though  hardly,  if  at  all,  trace 
to  the  times  of  Greek  and  Roman   antiquity.     There  is,  ii 
deed,  a  hint  of  it  in  thu  works  of  Pliny,  where  vvc  have 
words   argcnto,  sere,   plumho,   linen*  ducuntur."*     But 
pa.'isage  seems  to  signify  notliing  more  than  the  use  of  thi 
substances  in   making  lines  by  the  help  of  the  rule.     Tl 
application  of  thc^e  materials,  and  especially  of  lead,  as  bell 
soft  and  easily  robbed  out,  appears  to  have  been  in  practit 
many  centuries  ago.     We  know  that  above  a  thousand  yei 
ago  transcribers  made   their  writings  even  and   regular  b1 
means  of  parallel  lines,  to  l>e  enisi^d  after  having  answc 
their  purpose.     In  very  old  MSS.  the  traces  of  those  lines  ai 
very  visible;  but,aocOL'dingto  Reek  man,  this  practice  becai 
rare  after  tlie  fifleenth  century,  about  which  period  the  MS! 
exhibit  a  want  of  the  parallelism  which  ia  characteristic 
the  more  ancient  specimens. 

The  use  of  lead    pencils  iu  writing  ims  an  early  date  il 
modem  history.     Ocsner,  in  his  book  on  Fossils,  printed 


viug,  "  Make  way,  ye  worthlcse  dtiieriB,  for  honeal  Toen.*'  And  it  is  added, 
he  accompaoied  Iheste  words  witli  a  contempluous  motion  of  his  Iiand,  wtii 
«ipOD  they  fell  upon  him  nnd  kilkil  him  with  tlieir  styles  or  puns  of  their  tabl 
'  SeniecB,  lie  Clomcni.  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 
■   llorat.  Sal.  Ii)>.  i,  S.1I.  4.  iJn.  23. 
'*  riin  lib.  xxxiii.  p.  13fl. 
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Zanch  in   I5ti5,  says,  that  pencils  for  writing  were  used  in 
bi  day,  with  wooden  handles  and  pieces  of  lead,  or,  as  he 
nthtr   believed,   an   artificial    composition,  called   by  Home 
itimmi  anglicanum."     Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century, 
{■perati  mentions  the  graffio  pionibiiio,  aud  says  it  was  more 
Msvenient  for  drawing  than  pen  and  ink.     The  mineral,  he 
Mys,  was  smooth,  greasy  to  the  touch,  had  a  leaden  colour, 
Md  a  sort  of  metallic  brightness.     One  kind  was  mixed  with 
t  clay,  which  they  called  rubrtca."     But  the  pencils  prin- 
cipally in  use  in  Italy,  at  the  period  of  the  revival  of  letters, 
mrc  composed  of  lead  and  tin,  the  proportion  being  two  parts 
•f  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter ;  which  pencil  was  called  a 
<Ue.     It  seems  that  the  oldest  certain  account  of  the  use  of 
^oolU  in  writing,  which  has  reached  us,  occurs  in  a  passage 
a  KidorUB  HispaJensis,  who  died  in  636.     He  mentions  reeds 
ud  /fathers,  as  instruments  employed  in  writing.     There  is, 
ides,  a  small  lAtin  poem  on  a  writing  pen,  to  be  seen  in 
Ae  works  of  Anthclraus;   the  first  Saxon,  says  Bccknian, 
*Ik>  wrote  Latin,  and  who  made  the  art  of   Latin  poetry 
kbonn  to  bis  countrymen.     He  is  aatd  also  to  have  inspired 
them  with  some  taste  for  compositions  of  this  kind.     He  died 
ta  709.     The  poem,  De  Penna  Scriptoria,  begins  thus  : 

Me  pridem  geituit  candens  ottocrotalus  alt/am, 

which,  if  not  descriptive  of  a  goose-quill,  at  least  supposes  an 
iwpiecient  furnished  by  a  feathered  animal.  Writing  pens 
tie  mentioned  by  Alcuin,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century, 
■omewhat  later  than  Anthelmus,  and  composed  poetical  in- 
«crtptioDS  for  every  part  of  a  monastery,  and  among  others  for 
the  writing  study ;  of  which  he  says,  that  no  one  ought  to 
talk  in  it,  as  it  was  very  important  that  t\ie  pen  of  the  tran- 
•cnber  should  go  correctly  on  tvithout  mistake. 

Trnmite  qtto  recto  pnma  volantis  eat. 

Mabillon  saw  a  MS.  of  the  Gospel  written   in  the  ninth 


**  Dv  Reniin  Fossiliuin  Figuris,  p.  104, 
"  Del  TlHloria  Naliinle  di  Kerranta  Itnpn^lo. 

D 


En  NBjMli,  1A99,  p.  1S2. 
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oentary,  ia  which  the  Evangelists  were  repreaented  wit 
quills  in  thctr  hands.  Id  the  curious  little  work  of  Heniict 
Ackerus,  called  "  Hisloria  Pennarum,"  in  which  he  treatai 
the  pens  of  the  famous  Academicians,  pubhshcd  at  AllcnbuT 
iQ  1726,  we  read  of  the  one  pai  of  Leo  Allatius,  with  whii 
he  wrote  bis  Grer-k  for  forty  years,  and  on  losing  whtcll 
is  said  to  have  with  difficulty  refrained  from  tears.  "  Eti 
tandem  amisso  tantum  non  lacrymasiie."  P.  Hullaud, 
translator  of  Pliny,  performetl  his  work  with  a  single  pen, 
he  has  handed  down  the  fact  in  the  following  verse: 

With  one  sole  pen  T  wrote  this  book. 

Made  of  a  grey  gome^mit : 
A  pen  it  was  when  I  it  took, 

A  pen  I  leave  it  stitt. 

Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Quintus,  makes 
pleasant  allusions  to  his  bad  pen;'*  in  which  lie  tells 
that  he  is  apt  to  simtcli  up  whatever  pea  (calamus)  coi 
first  to  hand. 

'•  Ad  Quint.  Fiat.  lib.  il.  ep.  iw.    "  Colamo  ct  fttmmcnlo  tempemto,  t 
etiatn  dentata  ras  as«tur.  Scribi!>  ertim  te  rocus  lUteras  miperwrrs  tix '. 
potuisK :  in  quo  DLliil  i.>oruin,  mi  fmli^r,  fuit,  qux  puus.     Neque  enita  i 
patus  erain,  neqiic  ])erturbiilti«,  ntc  iratus  nltcui:  sed  hoc  Ikuio  semper, i 
qukmnqiie  calamus  in  manim  men  vencrit,  eo  i>ic  uLar  taiiiquani  bono." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  THE  FORMS  OF  ANCfENT  LETTERS. 

^b  the  more  early  as  well  as  the  classic  ages  of  antiquity 

were  made  for  delivery  much  in  the  same  way  a»  were 

[fteir  books, — gcocrally  iu  rolls  ;  and  when  paper  and  parch- 

[femt  came  into  use,  with  a  wrapper  of  the  coBrser  kinds  nf 

nex  materials,  on  which  the  name  or  addresi^  of  the  person 

[tiiuen  to  was  sometimes  inscribed.     In  Cicero's  time,  a 

[fctter,  if  long,  was  divided  iTito  pages;    and  it  seems  that 

[Jilios  Ctesar  was  accustomed  to  send  his  letters  to  the  senate 

I  a  sort  of  book  distinctly  paged,  and  folded  together,  differ- 

\9g,  m  this  respect,  from  former  generals,  who,  when  they 

»iote  to  the  senate,  carried  the  line  along  the  sheet,  without 

I  In  division  or  paging.     In  this  practice  he  was  followed  by 

ling  emperors.     These  epistles  on  public  business  were 

Etimes  called  libelli,'   and   sometimes  rodicllli ;    litters 

jbemg  the  word  generally  in   use  to  signify  fumiliar  letters. 

YTkns  Cicero  to  Lepta :  "  Accepi  a  Seleuco  tuo  litteras;  statim 

l^esivi  a  Bolbo  per  codicillos,  quid  esset  in  It^^e,"  Sic.° 

The  Romans  sealed  their  letters  usually  with  some  device 

^symbol,  to  notify  the  writer,  and  identify  the  person  written 

In  the  Pscudolus  of  Plautus,  the  bearer  thus  accosts 

person  to  whom  he  brings  the  letter: 

yosce  imaginem  ;  tute  ejus  nmnen  mevtoralo  miki, 
Vt  triam  tp  Hnllionem  esse  ipxum.^ 

wax,  with  the  impression,  kept  the  letter  closed,  and  hence 

*  "Sedjam  •upplicibiudaminum  Ia.<«reltbelli9."  Mart.  lib.  vtii.ep.xxxi. 
'  Cic  •d.  F*m.  lib.  ri,  ep.  xriii ;  and  secTacil.  Aim.  lib.  xvi.  c.  24. 

•  VUaU  Pteud.  An.  iv.  Scni.ii.  v. -iO;  Iil,  Racrh.  Art.  iv.  Seen.  6.  v.  19. 
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ice' 


the  phrase,  Solvere  Epistolam  :  and  as  the  impression 
num  was  generally  defaced  or  broken  in  opening  the  let 
the  mespengpror  bearer  usimlly  required  the  person  to  wh 
it  was  to  be  delivered  to  acknowledge  the  signum,*  and  a 
the  writer,  that  it  might  with  the  more  certainty  appear 
he  was  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  belonged.    ThiisCic 
in  his  third  oration  against  CattUne:  "  Oalendi  tabcllas 
tulo,  et  qutesivi  cognosceretne  signum." 

Augustus  Caesar  at  first  adopted  a  sphinx  for  the  device 
his  seal,  both  in  hbs  pubEic  acts  and  iu  his  epistles;  after- 
wards the  figure  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  ultimately  hit 
own  likeness,  engraved  by  Dioscorides ;  which  impression  his 
successors  continued  to  use ;  and  we  are  informed  by  his 
accurate  biographer,  that  he  was  so  precise  in  dating  hi« 
letters,  that  he  added  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  in  which , 
they  were  written/  1 

It  w;is  not  unn&ual  with  the  great  men  among  the  Romans 
to  use  one  of  the  alphabetical  characters  in  the  place  of  die ' 
other,  where  it  was  their  design  to  convey  certain  intelligencej 
or  orders  to  be  understood  only  by  the  person  written  to ;  ibl  | 
transposition  having  been  previously  concerted.     Upon  these 
occasions  Jutins  Caisar,  instead  of  the  proper  letter,  made  use 
of  the  letter  that  came  fourthly  after  it  in  the  alphabetical 
order;  as  D  for  A,  and  so  on.    And  Augustus  used  the  lettvr 
immediately  following  the  letter  which  should  properly  have 
been  used.'' 

In  writing  letters  it  was  customary  with  the  Romans  to  put 
their  own  names  first,  and  after  it  the  name  of  the  person 
written  to,'  generally  with  the  addition  of  Suo,  to  express  the 
regard  or  affection  of  the  writer:  on  which  practice  Martial , 
has  the  following  epigram: 


•  Plaul.  r*eii«l.  Acl.  iv.  Seen.  ii.  v.  2^  ;  Id.  Bacch.  Act.  jv.  Seen.  G.  r.  19.-1 
'  Sueu>n.  Aug. 

•  Sueion.  Jul.  et  Aug. ;  and  see  Aul.  CJell.  lib.  xvii.  c.  <I. 
'  PaiilLno  Ausonms;  TDetrum  sic  suasU  ul  wses 

TiJ  pnor,  iM  noniiMg  progrenlprere  meum. 

.Km.  cp.  %x. 
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JSeu  ieviUr  riulu,  seu  euro  missu  avdali: 
Omnes  i$ta  soUt  cHarta  vocare  nips.  ^ 

Mart.  lib.  xiv.  ep.  xi. 

etimea  in  flattery  to  the  emperors,  tlie  letter-writer  added 

Sous  to  his  own  name.  Tliu«  .'Klius  Spartiaiius,  the  Augustau 

bistorian,  superscribes  his  epistle  to  Dioclesian :  "  Dioctesiano 

Aug.  ^EliusSpartianus  »1lu»  salutein."  By  which  word  '  suus' 

expression  of  peculiar  homage  and  devotedness  was  in- 

euded  ;  simihir  in  ftense  to  the  Greek  pUnne  o  uurov  iBio^f 

is  ob^rved  by  CasauboD,  who  adds:  **  Sic  Eutropius  in 

IpiHtola  ad  Valentera.     Sed  iion  epistolse  nomen  «uuru  pr%- 

ripsit,  scd  iu  ima  cera,  more  qni  hodie  uhtinet,  subscripsit 

IOC  modo  *  Eutropius  V.  C.  pecaliuriter  sum:'  id.  est^vcstrse 

lementias  peculiaris  semis,  aut  domesticiiB." 

Other  epithets  were  aUo  added  where  the  person  addressed 

leld  any  olfice  of  dignity ;  and  not  unfrcquently  a  word  was 

»ed  declarative  of  peculiar  esteem,  ftdection,  or  reverence ; 

"Optimo,  duloisksimo,"  *tc.     "iSalutero,"  as  wishing  beatth 

id  safety,  followed  the  name  in  Romiin,  and  -^^atpitv,  by  which 

he  same  compliment  was  intended,  usually  stood  preflxed  to 

ireek  epistles.     The  Roman  letter  ended  with  the  word  Vale, 

bile  the  Greek  concluded  with  Eppuuro,  a  word  of  the  same 

mport.     Sometimes,  indeed,  the  letter  of  a  Romaa  to  his 

rifiod  was  closed  with  the  more  emphatic  compliment  of  "Cura 

Itraleas,"— takecareof  your  health  ;  "  facutdiHgenttshime  te 

psum  custodias."  And  when  an  exalted  person  was  addressed, 

seremony  required  such  words  as  "  Deos  obsecro  ut  te  con- 

(errarint," — Heaven  preserve  you  !" 


*  The  l«uers  of  raatem  correspondence  in  ancient  limen  very  frequeotiy 
■Bmenccd  with  lh«  introductory  wordi,  "Tliu»  sayii,"  tfit  Xtyt:  Id  this 
bcgiiu  the  letter  o(  Amtuis,  the  E^'pitan  kinK,  to  rolycntles.  and 
f  Orvtes  to  the  same  tyrant  of  Samos,  as  tjiven  us  m  ihe  lliini  Rook  of 
Bttodotus  ;  Afiaats  TlaXntfinrii,  wit  Xcyii,  *0|MuriTr  lloi^VKparii,  aili  \iytt  ; 
lad  to  the  letter  in  Thncydid^,  i.  129,  M§  \fyu  ^aviXtvc  SipliK  Uawravia, 
>1ktdi  lettefn  will  be  pro<luce<l  Jn  their  proper  place.  Tike  Idler  of  the  king  of 
Avym  to  the  king  of  Jeni^tetn  is  commenced  with  similnr  introduclury 
"Thus  with  ihe  king  of  Assyna,"  'i  Kings,  »vtii.  ai.     Wesselinj;, 
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in  liis  DOta  on  the  p&amt^  in  Herodouis,  above  cited,  atya  of  thb  ej: 

form  of  coinmeticcruent,  "  Nihil  simplicius  et  per  Orienteiu  olim  prat 
hfuc  inEpivtolis  d  Mepim  (xlictin  furmulii." 

^ian,  ill  liis  liuuk  of  \'arioiiA  llistori^^s,  1.  xii.c.  5 1,  ban  a  pleasant  stoiy,j 
which  we  are  hrre  reminded.    "  Menecraies,  a  pliysician  of  Syracuse,  wati 
oluLed  with  the  extmordinary  cures  perfcrtmed  by  him,  that  he  auumed  ibe 
of  JoTC,  as  hetno;  the  diapensei  of  life  to  man ;  an>cl  accontingly,  in  n 
Philips  king  of  Maccdoii,  he  adopted  the  following  address :  OtXirirw  Mi 
rfinT^c  6  Zd'v  tri  -rparrnv ;  'To  Pliilip  Metiepates  Jupiter  semU  felicity;' 
which  ilie  monarch  rtplia),  ht-jding  Ins  IcLlcr  thus:    *(Aiir3ri)(;  Mfvccf 
ifjiaivtiv,  '  Philip  to  Menccmtea  sciitls  sanity.'"  The  anecdote  whicli  foU 
is  ainuiing.    I'bJliphanng  ordered  .i  iunipluau<i  banquet,  invited  the  eel 
physicuD.    The  invitation  vias  condescendingly  accepted  by  Menecrates,  --m^ 
bcio^  introduced,  was  respftclfully  seated  by  himself  at  a  separate  table,  widt  > 
a  censer  placed  beforv  him ;  in  which  situation  he  was  left  lo  regale  himsetf 
with  the  futnesof  the  incense.    At  first  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  homage 
shewn  him;  bui  aflf>r  a  nhile  growing  huDs;Ty,  and  finding  nothing  nioa-  sub- 
stantial proposed  to  hem,  be  left  the  pidce  with  much  dissatisfiiclio«i.  i 

Tlie  first  use  of  the  sululaliuii  x'"P<i>'  i»  uscnbcd  by  muny  of  tlie  Greek! 
grammarians  lo  ihi*  dtnnitgojjiiv,  Clfon,  who.  llicy  say,  prtfued  il,  inslfad  of 
II'  wfiamtv,  to  his  Ifriccx  informing  the  Athenians  of  his  victory  at  I'yium. 
But  Xenophon,  who  would  nol  have  borrowed  from  Cleon,  prefixed  it  to  iha 
pleasing  Lecter  whidi  he  maJces  Cyrus  wriie  to  Cyaxares ;  Hvpoif  Uaii.  hb.  it. 
Artemidurus^  who  \im\v  about  a  century  luefore  Chnst,  says,  Oiv*'  ilic  words 
T^atftfiv  and  tppnujo,  were  lliu  famihar  beji^iinine  and  ending  of  every  epistle, 
*Siov  wavtft  iviToXqc-     Axid  Horuoc  alludes  to  the  custom  iu  lib,  i.  ep.  0; 

"  Celso  gaudc-re  et  bene  rem  ^nve  Albinovano 
Mustt  rogala  refer." 

AcuxrdinR  to  Luctaii,  Pluto  censured  the  practioe  as  ^x^^IP"*'- (P**"" 

vulgar,)  though  he  himself  uses  il  iii  liis  tliird  cpislle  to  Dionysius. 
prefvn  ihi:  word  fftofpovn,  or  the  words  jvniQi  iitnfro»',  as  a  boiler  valuta 
But  hedi^l  nut  batusb  the  word  xi"|)«»->  It  ii  prefixetS  lo  the  letter  sent  by  the 
apostles  and  elders  lo  the  brelhrea  ai  Aniioch,  lo  which  tfipufoo  is  subjoioed; 
and  so  also  the  letter  from  Claudius  Lysias  to  Felix,  Acts  xxiii,  which  letUr 
lias  a  claim,  from  the  ailuation  in  which  we  find  it,  lo  be  regnrdeil  as  genuine  ; 
ihe  words  wtpuxovfatr  toi^  rvirov  toitoi',  being  properly  translated  in  our 
Bible,  "lifter  this  manner,"  and  not  "  in  Uiis  fonn,"  or  *'  Iciiour."  Uiogene* 
l.ii-rlius  notices  the  djflerenl  saliil^liotis  prL-fixed  la  tlie  letters  of  tha  GmA 
philouphen- — Diog.  Ijiiirt.  lib.  iii.  s.  CI. 


The  conr^ance  of  despatches  and  royal  letters  and  mcgsages, 
hj  n^ular  couriers,  was  a  provisiou  that  entered  into  the 
policy  of  very  ancient  states  or  kingdoms  in  the  eastern  por- 
ilioa  of  the  ^lube.  Job  compares  the  transitorincas  of  life  to 
the  swiftness  of  the  ;nu/.^  And  again,  in  Jcreniiah,c.  li.  v.  31. 
"Ooi:  post  shall  run  to  meet  another,  and  one  messenger  to 
locet  another,  to  shew  thu  king  of  Babylon  that  hia  city  is 
tiken."  So,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  book  of  Esther,  v.  13, 
we  read,  that  "  Icttcra  were  scut  by  the  posts  into  all  the 
Jung's  provinces."  In  Persia,  more  especially,  the  institution 
of  regular  posts  appears  to  have  been  au  object  of  attention 
u  early  at  least  as  the  rcig^  of  Cyrus.  The  passage  in  the 
Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon  is  ver)'  clear  and  particular  on  this 
head.  "  We  have  been  informed  also  of  another  invention  of 
Cyrus  for  promoting  the  prosperity  of  \m  empire,  by  providing 
a  method  of  communication  whereby  intelligence  might  be 
bnught  of  what  happened  ill  places  the  most  remote.  Hu«'ing 
considered  what  journey  a  horse  was  capable  of  performing  in 
Ibe  course  of  a  day,  he  ordered  stables  accordingly  to  be  pre- 
|»red  at  the  proper  distances  from  each  other,  and  stationed 
iioraea  in  each  of  them,  witli  persons  to  take  care  of  them  and 
have  them  in  readiness.  He  placed  also  a  person  at  each  of 
these  stations,  who  might  receive  the  letters  brought  to  them 
lad  hand  them  over  to  others,  taking  due  care  of  the  tired 
fiiea  and  horses,  and  providing  others  fresh  and  prepared  for 
going  forward,  tn  this  manner  the  conveyance  was  to  be 
Mrried  on  successively  by  night  as  well  as  by  day;— an 
irrangement  so  complete,  that  Xenophon  thus  speaks  of  it: 

'  Job,  it.  2,?.  n  signifies  a  nmner  or  pourier. 
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"  Some  Bay  the  pn^ress  was  uiorv  rapid  thau  the  flight 
cranes.     If  this  be  an  OTer-statement,  it  i«  however  cer 
thai  iio  journey  by  a  human  being  made  on  laud  was  ever 
expeditious."''     The  same  institutioD  of  posts  in  the  Persi 
empire,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  is  noticed  by  He 
dotus  in  the  following  manner.    A  man  and  horse  were  pc 
at  the  regular  intervals  of  a  day^s  journey,  to  deliver 
letters  to  each  other  in  succession,  till  they  reached  the  pli 
of  their  destination.    From  one  relay  to  the  other  the  joumi 
was  to  be  perl'ormcd  in  Uie  time  prescribed,  whatever  mi| 
be  the  state  of  the  weather  or  the  obstacles  of  the  way ; 
the  Itislorian  remarks,  that  nothing  mortal  was  ever  known  j 
proceed  with  greater  celerity.^ 

This  institution  is  expressed  by  the  word  a77ap»oif,  in 
Ionic  idiom  of  Herodotus  ayyapijiov,  a  term  borrowed  fr 
the  language  of  Persia,  where  it  appears,  if  not  lo  have  had  i| 
origin,  at  least  to  have  attained  to  great  perfection, 
messengeiii  employed  had  the  name  of  ayyapot,  angari ; 
the  noun  ayyapiia,  from  its  primary  use  in  designating  the  H 
stitution  and  conduct  of  the  posts,  came  at  length  to  indi< 
any  compulsory  service,  but  especially  a  journey  by  conslrail 
The  verb  ayjaptvuv  has  also  this  derivative  sense,  and 
thus  used  iti  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  ch.  v.  ver.  41:  "  Wh( 
ever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  {ayyttitivati)  a  mile,  go  wil 
him  twain."  The  forco  of  which  word  in  the  original  is  nf 
properly  understood,  but  by  adverting  to  the  authority  of 
ayyapoi,  to  press  others  into  their  service  by  way  of  ex| 
diting  the  post.  The  principal  couriers  or  postmasters 
Persia  appear  to  have  beeu  persons  of  some  importance  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Persian  monarchs;  and,  if  we  may  credit 
Plutarch  on  this  head,  Darius  Codomannus  was  originally  one 
of  that  order  ;  a  circumstance,  among  many  others,  affording 
some  confirmation  to  the  testimony  which  history  bears  to  the 
pains  bestowed  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  at  an  early  period, 


*  Xcnoph.  K¥(n>v  nni^fiat,  fItCX.  II.  642.  «d.  Hulch.  1727. 
'  lltrnd.  I'mn.  W. 
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tte  means  of  conveying  intelligence  and  instructions  be- 

place9  at  great  distances  from  each  other.   Throughout 

easti^m  slates  a  similar  attention  tn  the  establishment  of 

I,  or  the  provisions  for  the  rapid  conveyance  of  important 

tches, appears  to  have  been  paid,  and  continued  to  modem 

Rues.      In  the  dominions  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  as  well  as 

th*  provinces  subjugated  by  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  the 

peed  of  couriers  on  foot,  or  on  the  backs  of  horses  or  drome- 

iries,  has  been  alirays  an  object  of  great  importance.     A 

udem  traveller,  who  relates  in  a  very  entortuining  mauDer 

u  jnumey  from  Briti'^h  India  to  Bocliara,  gives  the  fiillow- 

ig  account :    "  We  continued  our  march  to  Tugduluk,  and 

issed  the  Soorkh  road,  or  red  river,  by  a  bridge,  with  a 

sriety  of  other  sniall  streams,  which  pour  the  melted  snow 

(the  Sufued  Kob  into  that  rivulet.     On  our  way  we  could 

iitin^ish  that  the  road  had  once  been  made,  atid  also  the 

leaiams  of  the  post-houses  which  had  been  constructed  every 

ft  or  six  miles  by  the  Mogul  emperortt,  to  keep  up  a  com- 

QDDicatioa  between   Delhi  and  Cabool.     They  may  even  be 

tnced  across  the  mountains  of  Baikh  ;   far  both  Humaioon 

lod  Aurungzcbe,    in    their  youth,  were  governors  of  that 

Muntry.    "  What  an  opinion,"  adds  the  traveller,  *•  does  this 

utpire  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Mogul  empire  ;  it  had  a  system 

>r  communication   between  the  most  distant  provinces  as 

Kffect  as  the  posts  of  the  Cteaars."*   In  our  adtiiiration,  bow- 

'»cr,  of  these  magniiicent  arrangements  for  the  facilitation  of 

Eorrespoodence,  we  must  nut  attribute  to  these  eastern  csLab- 

isbments  such  a  provision  for  general  communication  as  is 

rode  by  our  modem  posts.     These  public  convcyaDces  were 

SODtrived  only  for  the  service  of  the  state,  or  rather  of  the 

loart,  and  for  the  transmission  of   instructions  and  des- 

ttches  ;  and  if  they  wnre  occasionally  made  use  of  by  private 

trsonft,  or  for  personal  communication,  the  risk  of  disclosure 

Dst  have  made  it  an  unfit  and  unsafe  vehicle.     Servants, 

»ed  messengers,  or  travelling  friends,  furnished  the  only 

*  levels  lo  Bochara,  by  LitaU  Bunies. 
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meaiis  of  carrying  on  a  free  curreapondciicc ;  and  tt  is  casyil 
imagine  how  greatly  the  uncivilized^  unsettled,  and  tumuUoi 
state  of  those  ancient  communities  multiplied  tbc  chances  | 
miscarriage;  not  to  mention  the  negligence  or  treachery  of  i 
private  irresponsible  hands  to  which  the  charge  was  n< 
sarily  committed.    The  old  historians  record  niimcrous 
stances  of  subtle  expedients  and   contrivances  to  tram 
iutclligcnce  so  as  Co  avoid  the  danger  of  treachery  or 
covery.    The  story  of  the  table  covered  with  wax  after 
letters  had  been  engraved  on  the  wood,  and  sent  by  Dei 
ratus  to  the  Lacedemonians,  has  been  related  in  a  former 
of  this  volume,  where  it  was  introduced  to  shew  the  early 
of  these  waxen   tablets;  and   Herodotus  has  seveml  ot 
similar  anecdotes. 

The  transmission  of  information  by  lettera  was  all 
attended  witli  risk  or  uncertainty  in  t1ie  disorderly  stat&l 
ancient  manners  ;  the  establishment  uf  posU  being  (as  1  hf 
observed)  rather  an  organ  of  courts  and  governments,  thi 
medium  of  general  communieation.  Private  hands  and  s[ 
messengers  were  i>erj)etiially  betraying  their  employers,  as 
may  learu  from  the  history  as  welt  as  the  drama  of 
ancients.  Herodotus  records  a  striking  instance  of  treachery^ 
in  the  conduct  of  ibe  intenmnciua  of  Histimus,  who,  instead 
of  carrying  the  epistles  of  that  general  to  his  friends  in  Ionia« 
who  wc.ro  complotting  with  him  against  the  Persian  govern- 
ment, dehvered  them  to  Artaphcrnes,  the  great  Persian  satrap 
and  commander  in  that  province.*  The  stratagem  of  Har- 
pagus,  who  despatched,  a  letter  in  the  body  of  a  hare  to  the 
young  Cyrus  to  persuade  him  to  take  up  arms  against  his 
grandfather  Astyages,  is  one  among  several  curious  methodti 
of  eluding  discovery  in  the  conveyance  of  secret  intclligei 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  same  historian.* 

Ttie  story  of  Artabuzus  is  as  follows:  That  rrgncral  havU 
laid  siege  to  Potidaca,  was  informed  that  Timoxcnus 
disposed  to  deliver  up  the  city  by  treachery;  but  it  being-^ 


'■  llcrod.  lib.  vi.  s.  4. 


■  llemJ.  lib.  1.  «.  t33,  4. 


\m  one  occasion,  nowever,  Atiftnazm  missea  tiie 
.  the  arrow,  instead  of  falling  where  it  wa^i  intended, 
tbe  shoulder  of  one  of  the  citizens.    The  people,  gather- 
ind  him,  and  taking  up  the  arrow,  on  which  they  found 
carried  it  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  thus  tho 
red.' 

ither  more  subtle  method^  is  related  of  the  same  Uis- 
l>efore  mentioned.  Being  detained  iit  Susa  by  the 
ID  king,  and  wishing  to  convey  to  Aristagoras,  at  Mi- 
in  lonia^  information  of  hiit  intended  defection,  he 
I  the  head  of  one  of  his  servants,  on  whose  fidehty  he 
rely,  and  wrote,  or  rather  engraved,  upiin  his  skull  a 
containing  the  secret.  After  this  was  done,  the  hair 
iffered  to  grow  again,  and  as  soun  as  this  bad  taken 
the  man  was  sent  to  Miletus,  where  he  safely  arrived, 
livered  his  message  to  Aristagoras,  who  was  to  cause 
Iftd  to  be  again  shorn,  and  to  read  what  was  inscribed 


I.  U>>-  •'tn.  s.  128.  *  Flerod.  lib.  r.  ».  95. 

alnldl  iaromu  us,  in  hts  "  Vues  Plttoresquea  des  CordilUirts,"  that, 
to  BOiotain  a  (km  comoiuiticaiioii  bvinnn  the  shores  of  ti\b  South 
lb«  pravmoe  of  Jacn  d«  Itranisuiioroj,  IndiaQS  are  empioyed,  who 
dayi  descerxl  tlic  river  GuBncabamba.  or  Ctianmya,  aiid  HllerwurJt 
river,  as  far  aft  Tomvpt-odii.  Tbe  courier,  before  lie  commits  him. 
water,  wraps  ihe  few  \eWen  witli  which  he  '»  uborged  monllily, 
ki  a  handlterduef,  and  at  other  times  in  a  species  of  drawers  called 


The  scytale  of  Uie  Spartaus  was  a  notable  contrivance. 
Two  small  cylinders  of  wood  were  smoothed  and  polished  in. 
the  same  manner,  and  made  to  agree  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness in  length  and  thickness.  One  of  these  was  given  to  the 
general  about  to  take  the  Qetd,  aud  its  fellow  retained  by  the 
raogistrates  at  home.  Round  one  of  these  pieces  of  wood 
a  leather  strap  was  wound,  thf^  edges  touching  each  other 
in  every  part  with  a  perfect  adjustment}  and  ending  exactly 
with  the  wood  at  each  extremity.  When  a  secret  deKp:itch 
was  to  be  sent,  it  was  written  along  the  cyhnder,  and  over 
the  places  where  the  edges  of  the  strap  were  in  contact, 
Wheti  the  strap  was  retiioved,  the  letters  and  words  were 
detached  so  as  to  fall  into  illegible  disonler  and  coufusiou; 
and  in  this  state  it  was  sent  to  the  general,  who  alone  coald 
make  out  the  sense,  by  winding  the  strap  round  his  own  cyhtt- 
der,  which  bruuglit  again  all  the  letters  into  their  proper 
places,  making  them  coincide  as  they  had  done  when  they 
were  written  on  the  cylinder  in  the  hands  of  the  conned  b1 
Sparta;  and  thus  secrecy  was  maintained  between  tfa| 
parties.*"  f 

It  was  customary  with  the  Roman  generals  when  writing 
to  the  senate  the  news  of  a  victory  gained  by  their  valoui 
and  conduct,  to  fold  their  letters  in  laurel  leaves.  A  report 
had  reached  Rome  of  a  defeat  supposed  to  have  been  su^ 
tained  by  Posthiimlus  in  a  battle   with    the  y£qui,  whicti 

swimmint;  couriers — c1  coreo  que  aada. — have  no  occasion  (d  encumber  thtm- 
kIfes  wilh  pruvisioiis^Oiw  wants  lieing  abundantly  supplied  bylJie  bospiubit 
itilialjiliinLi  of  the  cotlai^w  wliicli  ihcy  [wss  on  the  banks  of  the  riven.  A 
similar  moile  of  securinn  the  letters  pjilrusled  to  ihdr  care,  is  adopted  by  lhi 
couriers  of  llindontan :  when  compelled,  as  they  frequi^nily  ore,  to  cross  a  rin 
by  swimming,  they  deposit  the  letters  in  the  turbRn,  .-iiid  lhu»  convey  them  safid^ 
to  the  oppoBite  shore.  One  of  these  men  harms:  fdiled  to  make  his  apprarano 
at  the  appomted  time,  messengers  were  desp(Liche<)  to  search  for  hiot.  On  tb 
banks  qf  a  river  which  flowL-d  acrosg  their  route  lay  the  dead  body  of  ai 
nllij^ntur,  with  its  jiiws  distended  as  it  it  had  sutfered  a.  violent  death.  Tlw 
proceeded  in  exninirH'  it  more  closely,  and  diwovered  the  bead  pf  the  utifortunAl 
couner  completely  chokijig  np  the  passageof  the  throal.  so  lliat  the  animal  har 
died  from  BlranpilalioTi ;  the  latter  was  found  uninjiirtJ  ir  theturbnn. 

"  Ilie  scytale  of  Sparta  u  ciplainecj  in  AuL  C^ell.  Noci.  All.  lib.  xTii.c.fl 
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.ifmd  through  tlie  city  great  consternation.  But  the  tide  of 
'mootm  was  turnL'd ;  aod  the  Romans  achieved  so  complete  a 

rietory  as  nearly  to  annihilate  the  army  of  ^qui.  Littera;  lau- 
jnitfe  anaotinccd  the  event,  and  proclaimed  that  the  enemy's 
[imy  was  extinguished.  "  iDquorum  excrcituiu  Ueletum. '  " 
ft  seems  a  little  Rtrange  that,  as  the  institution  of  posts  had 
ui^ted  so  long  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  the  Uomuna 
ihould  have  been  so  long  without  them,  as  it  does  not  appear 
Ibt  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  any  public  provision  had  been 
Bade  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  of  any  description.  The 
aniage  was  cooimitted  tu  some  private  hand,  or  special 
QKSteReier,  usually  a  slave,  who  was  called  tabellanus.  Men 
<if  high  condition  often  employed  slaves,  or  freednit^n,  to 
mite  their  letters,. called  amanuenses;  which  domestics  were 
beld  io  great  consideration,  as  persons  of  a  very  confidential 
tiiuactcr.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  proper  and  expedient  time 
fbf  the  delivery  of  the  letter  was  lefl  to  the  discretion  of  the 
tsbetlariuB.  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Brutus,  thus  writes:  '*  Pei^ 
RMgni  interest,  quo  tibi  hicc  tempore  epistola  reddita  sit: 
itrnm  cum  sollicitudinis  aliquid  habctes,  an  cum  ab  omni 
iBolestta  vacuus  esses.  Itaquc  ei  priecepi,  qnem  ad  tc  misi,  ut 
tanptis  observaret  epistolffi  tibi  reddendie.  Nam  quemadmo- 
duoi  coram  qui  ad  nos  intcmpestive  adeunt,  molesti  sispe 
lo&t;  sic  epistoltfi  uH'enduut  nun  loco  reddltm.  Si  autem,  ut 
iperOt  nihil  te  perturbat,  nihil  impedit:  et  ille,  cut  mandavi, 
satis  scite,  et  commode  tempus  ad  tc  cepit  adeundi;  conBdo 
toe,  quod  velim,  facile  a  te  impetraturum."'^ 

It  appears,  however,  from  Suetonius,  that  Augustus  Cssar 
Felt  the  inconvenience  arising;  from  the  want  of  a  public  pro- 
>i«ion  for  the  transmission  of  important  despatches  ;  and,  thnt 
n  order  to  establish  a  speedy  intercourse  with  the  provinces 
bT  the  empire,  he  first  stationed  young  men  at  moderate  inter- 
tals  along  the  high  mads,  and  afterwards  chariots,  to  facilitate 
Ibe  transport  of  letters,  and  oral  inteUigence."     And  this 

"  Tit.  Liv.  1.  V.  c.  38. 

**  Ck.  iwl  Fam.  lib.  xi.  ep.  nt. ;  lod  see  Hor&t.  lib.  t.  ep.  xiU. 

"  Suetoo.  August. 


^ 
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continued  to  be  the  practice  of  hia  successors.     The  wor 
post  is  Romao,  if  wu  suppose  it,  as  is  probable,  to  be  derii 
from  positus,  the  carriers  being  placed,  or  |io8ted,  at  ccr 
settled  distances  from  each  oilier.    It  docs  not  seem,  lio^ 
tliat  regular  relays  of  horses  were  part  of  the  institutioi 
The  messengers  seized  any  horses  they  could  find,  till  Tniji 
appointed  regular  horse  stations  for  the  conveyance  of  dc 
patches  and  intelligecice,  of  which  a  particular  mention 
made  in  the  Theodosian  code,  "  de  Cursu  Publico."    It 
not,  however,  till  in  quite  modem  times,  that  this  most  useffl 
provision  came  under  &  regular  and  general  management,  so  i 
to  be  a  system  of  popular  economy  and  common  convemei 
Lewis  Homigk,  who  has  furnished,  in  the  German  lanj 
a  full  and  accurate  treatise  on  posts,  tells  us  that  they 
first  settled  on  this  large  scale,  by  the  Count  de  Ta\ia,  ath^ 
own    expense ;  in  acknowledgment  of   which  the  Em|; 
Matthias,  in  1GI6,  gave  him  in  tief  the  charge  of  postint 
under  him  and  his  successors.'* 


'*  Rollin  relaiea  thai  France  wn<i  indebted  for  ihc  great  cnnvenieitcy  of 

pofftlo  llie  UnivoRiiyof  Paris.  Tiol  Uiiivureiiy  being  allbe  limeofit*  b 
ItitioD  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom,  %nd  having  qreaC  numbers  of  echobin  I 
sorting  to  it  from  alL  pnrts  of  the  country,  took  mlu  its  cm[)loympnt  me 
wltme  business  it  wa^  not  only  to  bring  clotlivs,  silver,  lUid  gold  fur  the  studeol 
but  also  to  ciury  bags  of  low  proceedings,  informations,  aiid  inqueiits;  and.i 
process  of  tinte,  to  conduce  nil  sorts  nf  pe^on<>,  indifferently.  In  and  fiom  Pa 
finding  linru^  and  diet ;  as  also  to  convey  lelltir?.,  parcels,  Ami  packels,  for  i 
public,  BS  well  as  ihc  University.  In  the  University  regislCTS  of  tlit  faculty  i 
aril,  these  meweiigers are  often  HjleHnunciivatanta.  So  thut,il  wnuld  upi 
itint  the  iitau*  is  itiiLtbted  tri  the  Uriiveraily  of  Paris  for  the  coranicncemcDti 
lh»  efltablisbrnent  of  messengers  and  lettcr-cairier!) ;  and  these  oflicea  scem ! 
have  been  at  first  mamiainetl  nX  ibo  coat  aiid  charge  of  ibc  L'  niversuy. 

Tberc  were  never  any  ordinary  roy&l  mesaeiiKcrs  Ul)  licnry  III.  tirst  estal] 
lisfaed  them  in  Ihe  year  1570,  by  hts  edict;  granting  to  ibem  Ihc  same 
and  privileges  as  the  kin^s,  his  predecessors,  bad  contixlcd  to  the 
of  the  University.     According  to  the  Authority  from  whidi  this  staterDcotl 
taVen,  the  Unlversily  ne»t?r  hnrf  nny  (Hhim  fiimi  or  support  llitin  tlie  pr 
arising  from  the  |>o.ti-oft)ce;  and  it  was  upon  ihe  foundation  of  the  same 
venue,  lliai  Lewis  XV.,  by  his  docrec  of  the  Councii  of  Stale,  HiU  of  Ajirti 
1710,  und  by  bit  leiicr>  patent,  regiiAered  in  rorliiinient,  aiid  in  iht:  Chiiiii! 
of  Aceounls  onleivd,  thai  in  all  ibe  colles<^  '3^  iht*  suid  Uniwrsily. 
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be  taugbt  gratis,  nnd  to  that  end  for  tlic  lime  lo  come,  n|ipm- 
to  llie  Unitcnily  one  twenty -^ii;hth  jwrl  of  ihft  reveomt  ;iriMii'G;  fiom 
ml  Itne  or  fium  of  ibc  jtOTls  and  mesiengvra  of  France,  which  twenij- 
inoualed  to  tlitt  year  to  184,000  liviw,  or   thettabouls,  (£B,500 

r  own  counliy,  we  fiud  bol  little  Iracv  of  anything  like  a  pMl  ntab- 
till  About  tlie  twenty-lhtrd  yoar  of  our  <juwfi  KliMliWh.  In  ibc 
jea  of  society,  pnral^  penoiis  i]e[art(<d  but  ftrldoin  from  llieir  homes 
ilies,  and  the  busmen  of  i-ommerrp  was  trnnwctwl  with  very  hulc 
lion.  The  king's  letters  and  wriLi,  u>  aummua  his  barooa,  command 
ftt  sod  colled  bU  revenues,  were  carried  by  special  uKSKngere. 
tlir  medium  gf  n  general  cstabhshmcat,  for  the  contJuct  and  expenses 
the  charges  ui>d  payit»ciits  moke  frctjneri  Ueins  in  the  records  of  the 
uMhold;  which  praelice  ■ma  imitated  by  tho  iiioi«  powerful  nobles, 
iknr  nancii  among iheir  relainfirt.  For  these  nui>cii,liydegreen, fixed 
I  staboos  were  estabHi]ieJ,  for  tlie  maiotei)ancL>  of  rt>gulnr  rcl.iys ;  aii>] 
leaf  Kdward  IV'.,  during  the  war  kviilt  Scotland,  certain  [lostg,  twfiiiy 
ut,  are  md  to  hare  been  fixed  for  n  succession  of  carrien.  wlio  wctt- 
iqnipped  and  fumishvd  witli  mcuns  as  to  cxpi-ditc  the  convej'anoe  at 
if  une  hundred  miles  per  diem. 

tute3&3£dw.Vt.c.  3.  "  U»e  rale  for  ihe  hire  of  posl-horses  for  the 
>e6  of  lettt!r«  wus  fixed  at  one  |>enny  per  mile  ;  and  in  12RI,  we  firM 
i  postmaster  in  KR<E:bnd.  Janies  I.  appointed  a  cliief  poslniaater. 
iperintendencc  of  the  foreign  poft-ot)ir«>  deportment,  who  was  to  havp 
talaa^  up,  sendiog  and  coareyiitg:  of  all  ]>aclc«ts  and  lulters  concerning 
oe  or  baainess,  to  be  despatched  into  fi>T>.'i^i  purt^, » ith  power  lo  giwit 
inluies."  To  ihese  postmaster*,  the  privilege  of  carrying  letters  on 
r  tbe  public  wat  confined,  nnd  protected  by  exclusitf!  and  inhiliilnry 
at.  In  Ifi-H,  i-hie6y  on  l})e  plea  of  esubliihinc;  a  quick  communicu- 
•een  tbe  dominant  power  in  the  tute  and  the  Patliamentaiy  forces, 
Mt-<ti^|ei  were  set  up  and  Hxed  in  rarious  parts  of  (Ih.-  kingdom,  and 
I  Pridcatnt,  a  member  of  Ihe  House  of  Commons,  was  made  master 
Oft  and  couriers.  But,  in  105.^,  uit  act  wns  jussed  **  to  settle  tlie 
)f  Englutd,  Sculland,  uiid  Ireland,"  which  enacts,  tltal  *'  tisere  shall 
gBMnJ  Post-office,  and  one  ofhcer,  slyleil  the  l'osUnas[er-(  ieneml  of 
,  and  Complioller  of  tltu  ro«t-o(Iicc,  who  was  tn  havo  iJic  homng  of 
I,  luid  petsona  riding  in  post,  tlie  prices  whereof  were  fixed;  and 
*  ptnoas  were  Ibrbidden  to  set  tip  and  employ  any  foot-po«tls  horae- 
r  pacqoel  boats."  TheM  pmrisions  were  confirmed  aft^r  tl>e  reslam- 
be  monarchy.  A  p«iny  post  was  afterwanls,  in  I6B3,  establLslied  for 
lia,  at>d  a  long  serit»i  of  I'arliaiDculary  umagcmcEils  succeeded 
of  Queen  Aone  to  the  present  era. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LLTTEKS  AITKIULTKD  TO  PHAlAKIS. 

If  the  letters  giren  to  the  public  as  the  letters  of  Phalar 
the  tyrautof  Agrigentum,  were  genuine,  tbey  would  deservedly 
rank  among  the  most  curious  monuments  of  remote  antiquity. 
The  familiar  correspondence  of  so  remarkable  a  personage, 
contemporary  with  Solon  and  Pythagoras,  would  so  approxi- 
mate us  to  those  ancient  times,  that  to  him  who  delights  in 
comparing  and  contrasting  the  manners  of  mankind  at  periods 
widely  distant  from  each  other,  nothing  could  ofier  a  more 
rational  entertainment.  Letters  that  would  carry  us  back  to 
the  distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  years  from  the  age  of 
Cicero,  whose  correspondence  presents  the  earliest  approved 
apecimeas  of  this  kind,  would  interest  a  mind  disposed  to 
inquiries  into  the  moral  and  social  history  of  our  species,  as 
much,  at  least,  as  anything  that  remains  to  us  of  autheal^ 
antiquity.  f 

Sir  William  Temple,  whose  own  compositions  in  the  same 
department  of  literature,  by  some,  are  esteemed  among  the 
best  models  in  our  langui^e,  in  his  "  Essay  upon  Ancient  and 
Modern  Learnin!^,"  written,  indeed,  under  a  strong  bias  io 
preference  of  the  ancients,  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject :  "  It  may,  perhaps,  be  further  affirmed  in  favour  of  the 
ancients,  that  the  oldest  books  we  have,  are  still,  m  their  kind, 
the  best.  The  two  most  ancient  that  I  know  of  in  prose,  among 
those  we  cull  profane  authors,  are  "  ^Esop's  Fables,"  and 
"  Phalaris's  Epistles,"  both  living  near  the  same  time,  which 
was  that  of  Cyrus  and  Pythagnras.  As  the  first  has  been  agi'eed 
by  all  ages  since,  for  the  greatest  master  in  his  kmd,  and  all 
others  of  that  sort  liave  been  but  imitators  of  his  original ;  so 
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/  (iimk  tlie  epistles  of   Phalaris  to   have  more  race>  more 

t^nt,  more  force  of  wit  and  geniu<(,  than  any  others  [  hnve 

tnt  teea,  either  ancient  or  modem.     I  know  seveitil  learned 

■m  (or  that  usually  pass  for  such,  under  the  name  of  crilicin,) 

nre  not  esteemed  them  genuine;  and  Pohtian,  wilh  some 

tdlers,  bare  attributed  them  to  Lucian ;  but  I  think  he  must 

hiTe  httle  skill  in  painting,  that  cannot  find  out  this  to  be  an 

(vigiQaJ.     Such  diversity  of  passions,  upon  such  variety  of 

KtioaSf  and  passages  of  life  and  govemmetit ;   such  freedom 

if  thought;  snch  boldness  of  expression;  such  bounty  to  hm 

beads ;  such  scorn  of  bis  enemies ;  such  honour  of  learned 

ocq;  Boch  esteem  of  good;   such   knowledge  of  life;  such 

tontempt  of  death  ;  with  such  fierceness  of  nature,  and  cruelty 

of  revenge, — could  never  be  represented  but  by  hnu  that  pos- 

Kued  tbetu.      And  I  esteem  Lucian  to  have  been  no  mure 

apable  of  writing  than  of  acting  what  Phalaris  did.     In  all 

ooe  wrote  you  find  the  scholar  and  the  sophist;  and  all  the 

ether,  the  tyrant  and  the  cuaimander."* 

That  such  praise  from  such  authority  should  have  brought 
the  epistles  into  great  credit  and  popularity  among  scholars, 
is  DO  matter  of  wonder. 

The  Essay  of  Sir  William  was  published  in  1690,  and  in 

1^95  a  neiv  edition  of  the  epistles,  given  to  the  world  as  the 

epalJes  of  Phalaris,  of  which  a  Manuscript  was  preserved  in 

^  Royal  Library,  was  published  at  Oxi'oid,  by  the  Honourable 

laries   Boyle,  then  a  student  of  Chriat  Church,  under  the 

Ufpices  of  the  Dean  of  the  Cullege,  and  with  the  assistance  of 


Ffwiciscus  Aietinin,  who  has  edited  these  epistles  with  a  Ijtin  tianita- 
tbus  fpeaks  of  them  id  hia  Proamium  :  "  Ferlpgv,  quRso,  lias  vpistolat 
;  et  si  illius  cofisidcmbis  iiigeriiiim  invetiiM  in  PhnUride  tiullum 
it  iirguntcnium.  Inieni^  ntaxhui  anitni  virum  qui  iiemineni  for* 
Ida  DetDiDem  id  gratiftm  alloqu&uir.  Invenies  apertc  frontis  hotnioeni; 
quod  AQitno  id  pliara  nre  Imberc  vidcatur;  qui  luillam  boni  rih  opinioDem 
Ktiyetari  qiuppe  qui  el  gloriara,  et  ocnuium  adulatiooi'tn  rt'cusel  &lque 
Muemiul.  Vtsne  in  dewi,  in  paiham,  pinans  vsirmplum,  habes  Phalariio. 
'iaoc  sludioruin,  muaknimqup  amBtDrein,  t'haltiTiiD  iiuuere.  CRlerum  his 
Mtolu  nibil  ^viuf.  acutiu!.  pressiiu,  ei  Grvconim  el  Lattnoniim  pac* 
isentji,  in  hoc  ichbendi  g^nere  in»enie»."  Ed.  1471. 
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the  editor's  friends.  It  was  imputed  to  Bentley,  then 
Keeperof  the  King's  Library,  timl  be  did  not  peraiil  the  bool 
seller  of  the  pclitor  to  have  the  possf^ion  of  the  Manti3cri| 
a  fiuHiciciUly  long  lime  fur  his  exaiiunutiuu ;  and  an  allusif 
to  this  alleged  illiberality,  contained  in  the  preface  to 
work,  followed  by  a  rtfusal  to  cancel  the  leaf,  upon  an 
planation  from  Bentley,  engendered  those  acrimonious  fe( 
ings  which  found  their  full  indulgence  in  the  control 
concerning  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles ;  and  a  mere  qu< 
Lion  of  literary  research  became  the  pretext  for  ivaging  wf 
upon  each  other's  reputation. 

In  1694  appeared  the  first  edition  of  "  Wotton's  RcBectioi 
upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning."     As  an  ap^Mfndix 
this  work,  Bentley  had  promised  the  author  to  furnish  a  dii 
sertatiou,  in  which  he  was  to  shew  tlie  letters  of  Plialaris, 
well  as  j£isop's  Fables,  to  be  spurious.    He  was  prevented 
some  circumstances  fruui  perfunuing   his  engagement;  h\ 
on  Mr.  Wotton's  proceeding  with  a  new  edition,  he  was  calU 
upon  to  fulfil  bis  promise;   which  was  done,  by  his  supplyii 
to  this  edition  a  dissertation  upon  tbe   epistles  of  PhalarU 
Theraistoeles,  Socrates,  Knripides,  and.  others.     This  secoi 
edition  of  Mr.  Wotton's  work,  accordin|^ly,  appeared  in  1( 
with  the  promised  dissertution  annexed;  and  inthefullowii 
year  came  out  the  answer  from  the  exasperated  editors  of 
epistles,   the  greater  part  of  which    was  considered  as 
production  of  Atterbury,      This  answer,  which,  though 
without  some  learning  and  ingenuity,  was  more  remarVal 
for  its  asperity  and   raillery,  soon  reached  a  second  editi< 
The  provocation  was  great,  and  the  retaliation  upon  the 
of  Bentley  was  more  than  commensurate.     In  1699  appeal 
the  work    of   that  great  scholar  and   critic,  entitled,   ** 
Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Plialaris:    with  an  Answi 
to  the  Objections  of  the   Honourable  Charles  Boyle;" 
monument  of  learned  and  critical  disquisition,  and  standh 
at  the  head  of  all  labours  of  this  kind.     Il  terminated 
contention;  and  tiid  so,  as  the  be^t  scholars  have  judged, 
making  a  reply  impossible.     In  his  answer  to  Dr.  Bentley^ 
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38  on  this  subject,  the  editor  had  declared  that  his 
ts  about  the  authority  of  the  epistles  had  been  thereby 
i  lessened;  and  that  if  the  author  of  that  dissertation 
d  write  once  more  upon  the  subject,  perhupii  the  point 
^be  dear  to  him.  Dr.  Bentley  produced  his  second 
HboD  ;  Mr.  Boyle  and  his  friends  were  silent;  but  the 
n  worid  have  not  considered  that  their  silence  proceeded 
their  conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles. 
.  Bentley  obsen'es  in  the  introduction  to  his  second  dis- 
ion,  that  to  furge  and  counterfeit  books,  and  to  father 
upon  great  names,  has  been  a  practice  almost  as  old  as 
are,  and  refers  us  to  a  passage  in  the  works  of  Galen,  to 
rt  his  statement,  thiit  "  this  practice  was  most  in  fashion 

tie  kings  of  Pergamus  and  Alexandria,  rivalling  one 
in  the  Qiagnificence  and  copiousness  of  tlieir  librarJCK, 
great  rates  for  any  treatises  that  carried  the  names  of 
ated  authors."  What  was  then  done  chiefly  for  lucre, 
[ierwards  done  out  of  glory  and  aA'ectation,  as  an  exercise 

^aDd  an  bstentatioa  of  wit  "  Some/'  says  again 
great  critic,  "confessed  that  they  feigned  letters  and 
as  a  mere  trial  of  their  skill;  but  most  of  them  took 
Cber  way,  aod,  concealing  their  own  names,  put  gH"  their 
I  for  original^  ;  preferring  that  silent  pride,  and  fraudu- 
(ure,  though  it  was  to  die  with  them,  before  an 
)inmendation  from  posterity  for  being  good  imitatnrs." 
says  EraNUiua,  "quas  nobis  rcliqiut  nescio  quis 
line, nomine  PhaiaridiSfnomine Senecseet  Pauli, quid 
;ri  possunt  quaai  declamatiunculac?"-  "Such," 
Shaftesbury,  speaking  of  letters  which  were  written 
|H  u  exercises  or  specimens  of  the  wit  of  their  com- 
^p  were  those  inHnitc  numbers  of  (ireek  and  Latin 
n  written  by  the  ancient  sophists,  grammarians,  and 
riciaiia ;  where  we  find  the  real  character,  and  the  genuine 
and  manner,  of  the  corresponding  parties  sometimes 
ied ;  but  at  other  times  not  so  much  as  aimed  at,  nor 

Ef  historical  truth  preserved." 
*  Enttn.  Efiist.  lib.  i.  epJM.  1. 
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under  the  name  of  Pimtaris,  tiie  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  dotfj 
nowhere  appear.  Politian,  as  noticed  in  the  laudator)'  pa»«j 
Bage  above  produced  from  Sir  William  Tciiipli^  abcribedl 
them  to  Lucian  :  an  unfounded  surmise  as  well  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Sir  William  Temple,  as  in  that  of  most  other  men  di 
discernment;  Lucian  being  considered  by  the  learned  knighl 
aa  incompetent  to  the  work,  and  by  others,  including  Db 
Bentley,  as  disgraced  by  the  imputation.  But  the  letters  il 
question  have  ohtnined  credit  with  some  persons  of  literaiv 
rank ;  and  even  Selden,  as  Dr.  Bcutley  has  observed,  drew 
argument  on  a  point  of  chronology  fE"om  them  in  his  treati 
on  the  Arundelian  marbles.^  Stubaaus,  Suidus,  and  Johanm 
Tzetzes,  among  the  ancients,  make  mention  of  ihe  letters 
Phalaris;  and  they,  as  they  intimate  no  doubts  concenit 
thera,  may  be  concluded  to  have  regarded  them  as  autheo 
originals.  But  the  supporters  of  the  letters  have  all 
silenced  and  confounded  by  the  learning  and  sagacity  of  tl 
great  critic,  who,  by  proofs  drawn  from  the  depths  of  his  o  . 
recondite  erudition,  and  displayed  and  reasoned  upon  in  hil 
characteristic  style  of  conscious  superiority,  has  exposed 
cheat,  and  stripped  the  tyrant  of  his  false  plumage. 

Dr.  Bentley's  objections  to  the  title  of  the  letters  of  F 
laris  to  be  received  qs  genuine  productions,  are  chiefly  drawfli 
from  their  chronological   inconsistencies,   which   appear  w 
have  escaped  the  saj^acity  of  other  sc.hofars.     But  these  wei^ 
not  the  only  indications  of  the  froud.     It  was  decided 
other  tests  familiar  to  the  experienced  eye  of  the  great  cnti 
And  such  was  the  depth  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  p 
the  stages,  the  varieties,  and  the  whole  idiomatic  structure 
the  Greek  language;  such  his  skill  in  the  application  of  bv 
knowledge,  and   his  general  powers  of  reasoning,  that  evelj 
covering  of  art  and  disguise  was  effectually  removed,  and  tl 
imposition  placed   beyond   all  controversy  or  doubt.* 


I 


'  P.  106. 

*  '*  Bemleiu*  in  diMerlatioae  de  Phalari<!is.  Therm  sloe  Ij»,  Socraiis,  Eurip 
di?,  ftltorvimque  KptsioSifl,  el  de  fabulis  j'Kwpi ;  in  rcsponsione  quoque, . 
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ioidas  had  said  that  Phalaria  wrote  very  admirable  letters, 
RtrruAac  Oav^aaia^  vavv,  and  Stubffius  and  Tzetzea  bad 
lOted  several  of  them  as  genuine,  it  became  of  no  small 
(lortance  to  histonc  truth,  that  the  world  ijliould  be  un* 
GBiTed  on  this  subject;  and  it  therefore  owes  much  to  Dr. 
eotley  for  bis  clear  exposition  of  the  fraud  atlvnipted  to  be 
ictised  upon  it  by  the  anonymous  im[K>stor,  and  the  per- 
Btctooft  support  given  to  the  delusiou  by  men  of  great  re« 
ited  learning. 

The  ftoacbronisms  pointed  out  by  the  dissertatiou  are 
meroas.  I  will  select  a  feiv,  and  first,  respecting  the  letter 
Pythagoras.  The  chronological  dates  assigned  in  ancient 
ilhors  to  both  Phalaris  and  Pythagoras  are  various.  But 
«  preponderance  of  authority  places  the  birtli  of  Pythagoras 
Olymp.  xlih.;  his  tucftnor  nourishing  period  atOlymp.  Ixii.; 
id  his  death  at  Olymp.  Ixviii  ;  and  Phalaris,  according  to  an 
count  assigning  to  him  the  earliest  period,  begun  bis  tyramiy 
vr  the  Agrigentinea  Olymp.  sxxi.  2,  and  ended  it  Olymp. 
DtTtii.  2;  which  statement  witli  respect  to  Phalaris,  if  true, 
akes  it  impossible  lor  him  to  have  written  the  letter  iu  ques- 
)o  to  Pytba^ums.  The  account  most  favourable  to  the  prc- 
Ddcd  letters  represents  the  government  of  the  tymnt  to 
LTe  commenced  Olymp.  liii.  4,  and  ended  with  bis  existence, 
fmp.  Ivii.  3;  according  to  which  latter  statement,  though 
e  tyraiit  and  the  philosopher  were  contemporary,  a  cor- 
ipoudence  between  them  was  very  improbable. 
In  the  epistle  to  the  people  of  Eniia,  a  city  of  Sicily, 
maodrng  from  them  the  repayment  of  money  which  they 
d  borrowed  from  him,  Phalaris  tells  them,  that  the  Hy- 
tttaea  and  Phiiiticnscs,  or  people  of  Phiutia,  had  promised 
lend  him  money  at  interest;  whereas,  from  a  fragment 
Dtodorus,  an  accurate  writer,  a  Sicilian,  and  of  course 
11  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  country,  it  appears. 
It  Phmtias,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  first  built  the  city 


tionem  suua  vbdicRt  a  centara  Cirolt  Boyle,  sic  evidl  h&a  ppiMolu 
>toamm  Vtahndis  a  rec«Dtioi«  aophista  fuiue  confictii,  ut  ea  res  implius 
cadfTC  DOT)  posnl."     Ed.  Lannep.  Prvf.  Valckenur.  v. 
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tioug  the  Gcloans  and  Phintien&cs  as  ditfereot  nations,  exist- 
ing at  the  Banie  time;  whereas  Phinlia  was  built  after  Gell 
was  rased  and  dispeopled,  and  watt  the  place  to  which  tbs 
residue  of  the  Geloans  were  transplanted. 

Again,  in  another  letter,  St^^sictioruB  the  poet  is  threatened 
by  the  tyrant  for  raising  Odoney  and  soldiers  against  hioi  at 
Aluntium  and  Alaesa ;  but  from  the  same  Diodorus  it  appears 
that  ACceBft  was  tirst  budt  by  Archouidcs,  a  Sicilian,  Olyuip. 
xciv.  2,  or,  as  others  say,  about  two  years  before,  making  t 
difference  of  one  hundred  and  forty  yeant  between  the  latest 
period  of  Pbalaris  and  the  existence  of  the  cjty  of  which  be 
is  made  to  speak  ;  for  though  thei-e  might  be  oilier  cities  of 
that  name  in  Sicily,  the  Alu^sa  of  Archonides  must  have  been 
the  same  as  that  alluded  to  in  the  epistles^  as  it  wa<>  on  the 
same  coasts  and  only  a  small  distance  from  Himi-ra  and' 
Aluntium.  ■ 

Polyclitus,  the  Messeuian  physician,  had  performed  a  cov 
upon  Phalaris,  and  the  tyrant  expresses  his  sense  of  the 
obligation  in  u  letter  to  him  upon  the  subject;  giving  at  the 
same  time  an  account  of  the  presents  he  was  about  to  make 
him;  among  which  were  ten  pairs  of  Thcriclean  cups.  These 
cups  had  their  name  from  the  inventor  and  fabricator  of 
them,  Thericles,  a  Corinthian  potter ;  who,  as  we  learn  from 
Atheuffius,  wan  contemporary  with  Arislophanns  the  couie* 
dian.  Now  the  plays  left  us  of  Aristophanes  are  known  to 
have  been  written  between  tlie  eighty-ninth  and  ninty-sevenlli 
Olympiads,  an  interval  of  thirty-six  years,  the  first  of  which 
dates  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Pha- 
laris. 

In  a  letter  to  Tiuionactus,  the  tyrant  exults  in  the  victoty 
obtained  by  him  over  the  Zancleacis,  and  in  a  preceding  letter 
he  writes  to  the  Messenians,  having  also  before  addressed 
Polyclitu»,  his  physician,  at-  a  Mcsseuian ;  from  which  it  would 
appear  that,  in  Phalaris's  time,  Zaucle  juuI  Mc^saiia  were  two 
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£ffprpn^  towns.  Bat  Strabo  tells  us,  that  Me^^sana  was  before 
ctUed  Zaiicle;  and  Herudutiui  and  Diodurtia  say  the  same 
The  fact  id  also  affirmed  by  Thucydides,  who  says, 
^l  the  Zanclpans  wpre  drivt^n  out  by  the  SHniiantt  and  other 
looians  that  fled  from  the  Medes  about  Olynip.  Ixx.  4,  and 
Ait  ov  iroXAoi  v(rrfpoi',  not  long  aflenvards,  AnaxUav,  king 
egiuRif  drove  the  8aniian»  themselves  out,  and  called 
town  Messana,  from  the  Pcloponnesian  Messana,  the 
RHUitry  of  bis  ancestors.*  Of  the  same  Anaxilas,  Diodorus 
IKords  the  death  as  happening  Olymp.  Ixxvi,  1,  after  having 
Halted  eighteen  years ;  so  that,  taking  the  death  of  Phalaris 
to  have  happened  Olymp.  Wii.  3,  fifty  years  elapsed  between 
ttat  event  and  the  change  of  the  name  of  Zancle  to  that 
rf  Messana.  In  confirmation  of  which  ai^ument,  it  is 
Vorlfay  of  notice,  that  Simonides,  the  lyric  poet,  iit  recorded 
lo  have  made  an  epigram  on  his  success  in  obtaining  the 
priie  of  Bong*  at  the  age  of  eighty,  when  Adimantus  was 
Archon  at  Athens;  and  from  the  Parian  Chronicle  we  know 
that  Adimantus  was  Archon  Olymp.  Ixxv.  3.  Now,  that 
SimoQidee  was  contemporary  with  Anaxilas,  is  thus  estab- 
Itthed :  Heraclides  has  preserved  the  record,  that  when 
lias,  the  Messenian,  the  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  had  ob- 
the  victory  with  his  mules  at  Olympia,  he  gave  a 
treat  to  the  spectators,  and  Simonides  made  a  copy  of  verses 
upon  his  rictory.  Heraclides  was  a  scholar  of  Aristotle,  in 
Treatise  on  Rhetoric  the  following  story  occurs:  That 
one  who  had  got  the  prize  at  Olympia  with  liis  chariot 
les  offered  Simonides  a  small  fee  to  make  an  ode  upon 
ctory,  he  pretended  he  would  not  di^race  his-muse  by 
D  a  subject  as  mule»:  but  when  the  person  advanced 
t  price,  he  could  presently  call  them,  not  mules,  but 
ughters  of  mares.  Xatptr  atXKoirodMv  OiryonjMc  imroiv. 
perswn  not  named  by  Aristotle  is  shewn  by  bis  scholar  to 


hueyd.  vi.  4,  S. 

rtaxK  ff^t  iatlaXtou  rfnwofa.    S«e  Scbal.  on  Hpmiogena,  p.  410; 
•  VaL  Biat.  viii.  7. 
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have  been  Anaxilas,  who  first  cimuged  llie  iiatue  of  Zancle 
that  of  Messana,  above  half  a  century  after  Phalaris 
made  to  entitle  it  by  the  latter  appellation,  and  lo  treat  it 
a  distinct  city.*'     Dr.  Bentley  seems  to  have  made  it  8u: 
ciently   clear,  that  Pausanias   had   committed   an   error 
stating  that   Zanclc   was   first   called   Mcssana   at   Oly 
xxix. ;  but  suppof^ing  Pausanias  correct,  the  advocates  of 
epistles  could  derive  no  ndvantai!;c  from  his  authority; 
then  how  did  it  happen  that  the  tyrant,  who  lived  above 
hundred  years  after,  made  mention  both  of  Zancle  and  Mei 
sana,  thus  retaining  the  former  name,  and  splitting  the  cit 
into  two  ? 

Diodorus  relates,  that  some  Sicilians  planted  themselvi 
Olymp.  xcvi.  1,  upon  a  hill  called  Taurus,  near  the  ruins 
Naxus,  and  built  a  new  town  there,  which  they  caU 
Taiiromenium,  qtto  ravpoc  Kai  fttvtiv,  from  their  sottlemeB 
upon  Taurus;  and  about  forty  years  after  fhis,  Olymp.  cv.  2 
one  Andromachus,  a  Tauromenite,  gathered  all  the  remnoi) 
of  the  old  Naxians  that  were  dispersed  tlirough  Sicily,  am 
pemuaded  them  to  fix  there.'*  But  the  tyrant,  in  Episi 
Ixxxv.  writes,  that  He  had  utterly  routed  the  Tauromenita^ 
and  the  same  name  is  given  them  in  several  otlier  of  the  pre 
tended  epistles;  whereas  in  the  days  of  Phalans,  this  peopi 
was  called  by  no  other  name  than  Naxians.  Thus  Plim 
"  Taurominium  quae  antea  Naxos;"*  and  Solinus,  *' Tau 
rominium  quam  prisci  Naxon  vocabant""*  If  it  has  beei 
called  Taurominium  by  Porphyry,"  iii  his  life  of  Pytha 
goras,  and  by  Jamblicus,'-  and  perhaps  others  of  a  compara 
tively  modern  date,  yet  this  may  clearly  be  explained  b* 
referring  to  the  common  use  of  the  prolcpsis ;   whereas  b 


^ 


'  The  victory  of  Anasilw  could  nol  have  taken  place  before  Olymp.  to 
u  it  appcan  from  Piiuranviu  tliat  t1ie  tfirijvri,  or  the  cliknot  drawn  by  mulei 
wns  rot  iisctl  nl  \\w  Olympic  mc:»?s  till  lliat  dule.  Piiusan.  p.  15.1,  q^iowi 
ayrt  iwiruiti.     They  were  MXin  left  wCT. 

•  Diod.  lib.  sir.  p.  SflS.  •  Plin.  iii.  8.  I 

'"  Solin.  c  «.  ("  Colonitt  Taurommja  ijuani,"  &c.  CBp.  v.  cd.  Saliii. D^ 

"  Vila  Pylhag.  p.  169.  "  .Unib.  p.  128. 
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s  it  could  only  have  been  so  callecl  by  a  prophetic 
ticipatiuu.  In  truth,  the  town  of  NaxoN  was  destroyed  by 
loysiim  of  Syracuse,  Olymp.  xciv.  2,'^  and  seven  years 
nranU  Tauromcnium  was  founded,  Olymp.  xcvi.  I.  That 
city  should,  both  by  Herodotus  and  Thucydide:*,  be  called 
lOi,  is  ia  consisteacy  with  the  above  stated  chrooology. 
fiere  are  several  moral  sentences  scattered  over  the  epis- 
which  were  borrowed  from  later  writings,  and  which  the 
tive  learning  of  Dr.  Bentley  enabled  him  to  trace  and 
tify  ;  Ati  A070C  ((ryou  okui  trapa  roic  iT(.i^j>ov(«t((>oic  ire- 
wroj — that  "  wi&e  men  take  words  for  the  shadow  of 
jji,"  was  a  saying  of  Democritu»,'*  who  lived  above  a 
lied  years  after  Phalarisi.  6»>i/roifc  yo^  owac  aOavarov 
p  t\nvt  wc  ^aoi  TfviCt  ov  irpooTiKti — "  mortal  men  ought 

0  entertain  immortal  anger ;"  a  passage  in  the  fragment 
B  "  Philoctetes  of  Euripides,""  and  not  written  till  about 
lundred  and  twenty  yt^ars  afler  the  death  of  Pbalaris,  is 
i  use  of  by  bim.  Epist.  xxiii.  is  addressed  to  Pythagorns, 
ive  find  the  doctrine  and  institution  of  that  great  person 

1  designated  by  the  name  of  phiiosophy :  a  word  invented 
ythagoras  himt^elf,  and  not  likely  to  have  been  used  a£  a 

of  course  by  tliis  correspondent. 

ke  use  of  the  word  tragedy  in  Epistle  Ixiii.  could  not 
w  the  scrutiny  of  Dr.  BentleVj  who  is  thereby  led  into  a 
Jicned  discussion  concerning  the  age  of  tragedy  in 
M,  in  which  he  most  elaborately  shews  that  it  owed  its 
n  to  Thespis,  whose  first  performance  was  about  the  61st 
up.;  more  than  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Phalaris. 
S  is  something  too  in  the  silly  complaint  of  the  tyrant, 
Arislolochus  was  writing  tragedies  against  him,  that  has 
aeotly  the  air  of  imposture;  for,  as  the  cnttc  observes,  "it 
■  upon  absurdity  to  suppose  a  man,  while  living,  to  be 
^nment  of  a  tragedy." 

•  dialect  in  which  these  epistles  are  written,  is  not  ovcr- 
H    The  lai^uge  is  Attic,  the  favourite  idiom  of  the 

pod.  p.  346.  '*  Diog.  Lu=n.  in  Vit.  Deinoc. 

|ftvu»,  tit.  xn.  rtfii  »pyii- 
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sophists,  but  not  of  Sicily,  wherein  the  Doric  tongue 
generally  spoken  and  written.  That  the  Attic  should  be, 
according  to  these  epistles  it  would  seem  to  hare  been, » 
only  the  court  diulect  of  Agrigcnluiu,  but  also  that  id  whids 
domestic  and  ordinary  matters  were  transacted,  appetitf 
very  strange,  especially  as  it  was  the  idiom  of  a  decided 
democracy  which,  in  the  days  of  Phalaris  himself,  had  driirea 
out  Pisistratus,  fur  no  utbcr  reason  than  because  he  bore  tli0 
name  of  tyrant.  And  even  in  Astypalffia,  wlierc  Phalaris 
was  said  to  havti  been  bom,  no  other  idiom  than  the  Doric 
can  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  bceu  in  use,  as  it  lay 
among  a  cluster  of  islands  where  the' Doric  was  the  dialect. 
And  if  AiitypaUea  was  in  Crete,  where  Uie  defenders  of  the 
epistles  would  place  it,  still  the  argument  follows  him  there^ 
as  the  Duric  was  as  much  the  lan^iage  of  Crete  as  of  Sicily«! 
Besides  all  this,  "  in  the  time  of  the  true  Phalaris  the  Altis 
dialect  was  nut  yet  in  fashion,  there  bein^  ut  that  time  no  ^ 
Attic  prose  in  existence,  except  in  Draco's  and  Solon^a  lawtd 
and  in  but  one  piwe  or  two  in  verse. "  In  addition  to  which 
remark,  it  is  observed,  that  the  use  of  certain  Greek  words  ; 
in  a  sense  in  which  they  never  were  used  but  by  writers  or 
a  late  date,  manifestly  betrays  the  hand  of  the  sophist. 

The  use  of  the  word  Ouyarttp  in  the  sense  of  maiden ;  the 
confusion  of  the  word  /zfXoc  with  iXfyttov;  the  application  of  i 
irguvota,  which  in  the  days  of  Phalaris  expressed  only  himiaa 
prudence  and  foresight,  to  denote  the  providence  of  God^-ft 
force  first  given  to  it  by  Plato — and  of  «rro(x»a*  to  signify  the 
elements  in  a  philosophical  sense,  which,  until  it  was  so  U6ed 
by  Plato,  bad  the  sense  only  of  the  grammatical  elements,  or 
the  first  constituents  of  language,"^ — go  no  little  way  towards 
fixing  a  character  of  fraud  ujjon  these  plausible  letters. 

la  treating  of  the  matter  and  buninesA  of  the  letters  im- 
puted to  Phalaris,  the  censures  of  the  critic  may,  perhapff, 
be  chargeable  with  some  excess.  It  may  be  said  of  tbein 
generally,  that  they  have  a  sort  of  fictitious  aspect,  and  a 
^lyle  and  character  which  favour  the  buspicion  of  imposture ; 

**  S«e  die  long  uid  leii(n«ij  note  in  Lrnnep.  143. 
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kc  it  is  hardly  doing  them  justice  (o  treat  them  as  altoi^ethur 

destttute  of  spirit  and  ingeuuity.  The  furious  determination 
tf  ihe  people  of  llimera  to  wage  a  ruinous  war  with  Cataaa, 
t  the  ashes  of  the  poet  Stesichonis,  who  had  died  »nd 
buried  at  the  lu!»t  named  city ;  and  their  apphcatiun  f  o 
lite  t>Tant  of  Agrigentum  for  hia  assistance,  who  advises,  by 
•ay  of  comproniiee,  that  Hiniera  shall  build  a  temple  to  the 
poet,  and  Catana  remain  possti«fle<l  of  hi^  tomb,  cannot  be 
Rganlcd  but  as  an  insipid  and  extravagant  story,  the  off- 
ipriag  of  an  imbecile  imagination.  And  what  more  can  be 
■id  in  behalf  of  those  epistles  wliich  relate  the  supposed  appli- 
atioD  by  Nicocle*  to  the  tyrant,  for  his  good  offices  towards 
obtaining  fur  him  from  the  same  poet,  Stesichorua,  a  copy  of 
lus  verses  upon  his  deceased  wife,  ClcarJsta;  upon  which 
vnad  a  special  messenger  is  sent  to  Agrigentum,  a  distance 
tf  one  hundred  mites,  to  procure  a  request  to  be  forwarded 
«e  hundred  miles  further  to  the  author  of  the  verses  ? 

The  rewards  which  Fhalaris  is  made  to  bestow  upon  his 
pbyciciaa  for  his  successful  treatment  of  a  malady  under 
irhich  the  tyrant  was  labouring,  have  the  air  of  romance, 
ud,  naturally  enough,  put  Dr.  Bentley  in  mind  of  the  lupins 
with  which  the  actors  in  comedies  so  easily  made  their  pay- 
nunts,  and  bestowed  their  bounties.  Gold  was  in  those 
ikys  a  scarce  commodity  in  Greece.  It  was  in  Phalaris's 
tioie  that  ttie  Spartans,  having  been  commanded  by  the 
oracle  to  gild  the  fstcc  of  Apollo's  statue  with  gold,  and  not 
being  able  to  find  any  of  that  metal  in  Greece,  were  ordered 
to  bay  it  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia;  which  was  done:  but 
tearce  as  it  was,  the  gratitude  of  Phalaris  fur  the  cure  of  his 
distemper,  overflowed  in  a  liberality  that,  besides  the  donation 
rf  ten  pair«  of  large  Thericlean  cups,  twenty  slaves,  fifiy 
ibousand  Attic  drachma,  an  aimnal  salary  as  great  as  was 
pud  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  and  fleet,  could  not  be 
satisfied  without  the  further  compliment  of  four  goblets  of  re- 
fined gold,  and  eleven  silver  bowls  of  elaborate  workmanship. 

When  the  temple  of  Delphi  was  plundered,  gold  was  yet  so 
acarce  in  Greece,  that  Philip  of  Maccdon  having  a  little 
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golden  cup,  weighing  only  about  half  a  pound^  troy  weigh 
put  it  under  bis  pillow  every  night. 

It  must  be  owrcd,  therefore,  that  never  was  medical  ^i 
eo  royally  rewarded;  and  that  at  a  time  wheu,  in  Greece, 
attendance  and  care  of  physicians  appear  to  have  been 
unhandsomely  requited;   fur  as  we  read  in  the  Third 
of  Herodoti]»i,  the  celebrated  Detnocedes,  the  Crotonian,  bi 
u  few  years  afler  the  death  of  Fhalaris,  was  hired  for  a  wb( 
year  by  the  j^gincedns,  for  a  single  talent;  for  the  next 
by  the  Athenians,  for  a  hundred  niinte,  that  is,  a  talent  and  ti 
thirds;  and  iu  the  year  following,  by  Polycralus,  the  tyrant) 
Samos,  fur  two  talents. 

On  these  and  other  like  evidences  of  fraud.  Dr.  Bentleybi 
spared  neither  wit  nor  learning.    His  style  of  ridicule,  ai  iti 
entirely  his  own,  so  is  it  above  competition  for  scholastU 
humour  aud  controversial  raillery.    His  6i]iiil)ing  topic  is 
long  oblivion  iu  which  the  letters  must  have  reposed  betw« 
the  time  of  their  composition  and  the  date  of  their  discorc 
— a  thousand  years ;  covering  a  period  which  may  be  regardt 
as  the  greatest  and  longest  reign  of  learning  that  the  world  hi 
seen :  in  all  which  time  these  famous  letters  were  never  hei 
nf.     *'  They  first  came  to  notice,*'  says  Dr.  Benlley,  "  in 
dusk  and  twilight  which  preceded  a  long  night  of  ij^orance.1 

During  this  interval  various  writers  tell  us  things  of  Phi 
laria  which  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  supposed  leltei 
There  was  also  within  that  period  frequent  controversy 
spccting  the  bull  of  Phalaris.  Timsus,  the  Sicilian  hislarie 
who  wrote  in  the  128th  Olympiad,  treats  the  whole  as  a 
fiction,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said  of  it  by 
historians  and  poets.  H«,  therefore,  could  have  heard  nothing 
of  the  letters,  or,  if  he  had  ht;ard  of  them,  he  passed  them  by 
in  silent  contempt.  But  it  is  still  a  stronger  fact,  that  Poly- 
biiis  and  Diodorus,  who  both  endeavour  to  refute  Timojus, 
and  establish  the  story  of  the  bull,  do  neither  of  tliem  call 
these  letters  to  their  aid,  which,  had  they  hi'A'.n  in  existence, 
and  their  existence<known,  would  have  furnished  (hem  wilh 
a  decisive  argument;  and  one  of  these  writers  was  a  Sicilian 
born. 


The  Jclient  of  Plialaris  to  his  wife  ond  liis  son,  arc  agree- 

sp^cirnens,  or  rather  imitations,  of  conju^I  and  parental 

Fleodemtrfts ;  and  one  could  almost  have  wished  the  collection 

'to  have  been  proved  genuine,  for  their  Rakes;  but,  unfortu- 

lately,  they  are  themselves  among  the  evidences  of  the  fraud. 

The  &rty-first  letter  makes  the  wife  of  Phalaris  to  have  been 

potMHied  at  Astypulxa,  soon  after  her  husbuud's  flight;  and 

the  sixty-ninth  shens  her  again  alive  in  Cretin,  many  years 

tfter,  when  Phalaris  had  lon<4  reigned  in  Agrigentum ;  and 

muredly  the  current  report  of  the  tyrant's  having  devoua*d 

bt>  own  son,  alluded  to  and  not  discredited  by  Aristotle," 

cotUd  never   have  prevailed,  if  the  letters  in  question  had 

been  genuine  compositions.     There  are  ^ve  supposed  to  have 

Wen  written  by  the  tyrant  to  his  son  Paorola,  and  two  to  his 

wife  Eurythia,  all  of  which  have  certain  lunis  of  elegant  senti- 

KieQt  and  expression,  which  little  comport  with  the  qualitiei 

froerally  imputed  to  him.    He  has  also  credit  for  several  other 

^ry  agreeable  letters  to  his  friends.     Ue  is  made  to  write  as 

kUows,  to  one  of  his  generals,  lo  console  htm  for  the  loss  of 

bit  son,  who  was  alain  in  battle: 


PHALARIS  TO  LACRITUS. 

For  the  greatness  of  your  sorrow  for  the  death  of  your  son, 
lU  manner  of  allowance  ought  to  be  made.  I  cordially 
^yoapathise  with  vou,  and  feel  the  misfortune  as  my  own; 
since  I  look  upon  myself  as  standmg  in  a  sort  of  near  relation 
to  him.  Although  I  am  in  the  habit,  perhaps,  of  viewing 
these  events  with  a  firmer  mmd  than  others,  being  persuaded 
that  it  answers  no  good  purpose  to  indulge  in  immoderate 
grief.  There  is  much  to  console  you  in  your  present  distress; 
first,  that  he  died  in  battle,  fighting  valiantly  for  his  country ; 
then,  that  his  destiny  rewarded  him  with  so  glorious  a  death 
at  the  moment  of  victory  :  and  lastly,  that,  having  lived  a 
blamelem  life,  he  sealed  his  virtue  by  his  death.  For  while 
a  virtuous  man  continues  in  life,  whetlier  he  will  maintain  bis 
character,  or  sink  below  it,  is  uncertain;   since  casualties, 

"  Anstot.  Eih.  Nioon.  vii.  5. 
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rather  than  prudent  counsels,  iufiueoce  the  nund^  of 
But  he  that  passes  imimpeached  out  of  life,  is  eslabh^Iiod  a 
his  glorious  estate  beyond  the  possibihty  of  change.     Coi 
sildering,  therefore,  his  perseverance  in  maintaiiiing  ins  virl 
iind  integrity  to  the  last  monient  of  his  existence  as  a  di 
return  for  his  birth  and  bringing  up,  reward  his  memory, 
bearing  the  loss  of  him  with  fortitude  and  composure. 


PHALARIS  TO  H13   WIFK  KUKVTHIA. 

1  FEEL  myself  to  owe  you,  my  Eurythia,  the  greatest 
tltude,  both  on  my  own  account  and  on  the  account  of  tbi 
son  to  whom  we  ha^c  given  birth.     On  my  own  accoui 
because,  when  I  was  n  banished  man,  you  chose  rather 
remain  in  your  bei-cavcd  state,  than  accept  any  other  husbam 
though   many  were   desirous  of  being  united  to  yon : 
our  son's  account,  because  you  have  been  a  mother,  a  nurse, 
and  a  father  to  him,  nor  have  preferred  any  husband  to  Pha- 
laris,  nor  any  other  sou  to  Paurola.     Persist  in  this  kind  feel- 
ing towards  your  husband  and  son,  and  especially  towardl 
the  latter,  until  he  shall  attain  the  n^  of  a  ripe  discretion, 
and  no  longer  need  the  guidance  of  either  father  or  mother.^ 
I  press  these  things  upon  you  with  so  much  earnestness,  not] 
as  having  any  distrust  of  the  mother  of  my  child,  and  espe-j 
cially  of  such  a  mother,  but  as  actuated  by  the  fears  am 
anxieties  natural  to  a  father.    You  are  able  from  your  owit-l 
parental  experiences,  and  from  your  sympathy  with  a  father's  I 
feelings  for  his  child,  to  pardon  the  importunity  of  this  letter. 
Farewell. 

FHALARIS  TO  PAUBOLA   HIS  SON. 

It  behoves  you,  my  son,  to  cherish  the  greatest  afTf^tion  fori 
both  your  parents,  and  to  hold  them  in  the  highest  respect, 
for  a  son  owes  a  debt  of  piety  and  gratitude  to  those  from 
whom  he  has  derived  his  existence,  and  from  whom  he  has 
received  so  many  benefits ;  but  rather  neglect  your  father, 
tlian  your  mother;  for  the  care  and  assiduity  which  a  father! 
exercises  towards  his  children  in  their  nurture  and  bringinir 
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csnnot  possibly  equal  those  of  the  mother.  She,  indeed, 
bringing  forth  the  child,  arid  imparting  to  it  itR  first 
thment,  has  sustained  innumerable  other  anxieties  in 
It.  But  the  father  has  the  enjoyment  of  hia  child, 
.e  has  reached  hi»  adult  .state,  under  the  education  of 
^bu  mother,  without  liuving  experienced  any  trouble.  Youji 
ler,  tinder  peculiar  ditHculties,  and  greater  than  others 
hud  to  contend  u-iUi,  on  account  uf  my  exile,  ha.s 
rarvd  hard  to  prepare  you  for  the  age  of  manhood  ;  doiufj;: 
duties  of  both  purents.  >So  tliat  1  would  have  you  pay 
tbe  whole  debt  of  gratitude  which  is  usually  due  to  both 
pwntB,  to  your  mother,  3a  having  |}erformed  the  whole  nork. 
te  duties  which  you  owe  to  your  fatlier  will  be  performed, 
u  yon  make  your  mother  the  engrossing  object  of  yniir  tender- 
Deis.  1  ttbk  nothiug  more  for  myself  than  that  you  should  be 
II  of  piety  towards  your  mother.  Or  rather,  I  should  say, 
Mtch  conduct  towards  her  will  be  acknowledged  by  me  as  so 
■nch  kindness  actually  done  to  myself.  Thus  it  becomes 
^jcsi  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Alia!  duty  to  your  fattier,  ip 
of  gratitude  aod  affection  to  your  mother.    Farewell. 


THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Wrek  I  happened  to  be  at  Himera,  upon  some  necessary 
basincss,  1  heard  the  daughters  of  Stesichurus  sing  some 
paems  to  the  I)Te,  partly  composed  by  iheir  father,  and  partly 
ly  thcmselvea.  Those  of  their  own  were  certainly  inferior  to 
ibfir  father's;  but  when  compared  with  the  poems  of  others, 
iltey  were  greatly  superior.  Insomuch,  that  I  should  esteem 
Jun  to  have  been  thrice  happy  who  had  so  instructed  his 
ilugbteni;  and  those  thrice  happy,  whose  attainments  had 
been  carried  to  an  extent  beyond  what  was  natural  to  their 
ta,  by  such  instruction.  But  to  come  to  the  jioint,  Paurota, 
1  &m  very  anxious  to  be  informed  with  what  design  you  ai-e 
¥>  giren  up  to  the  exercise  of  the  body  in  arms,  and  hunting, 
ud  such  like  pursuits;  while  you  Ruffer  the  mind  to  be 
viKxercised  in  study  and  Grecian  literature ;  to  cultivate 
■btcb  ought  to  be  your  chief  and  almost  your  sole  object. 
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Regard  must  be  had  to  the  exercises  of  the  body,  for  the  safl 
of  health,  rather  than  strength,  uulesa,  indeed,  a  persoi 
desirouB  of  qualifying  him&elf  for  contending  in  the  sa 
games';  but  to  provide  by  every  uiuans  for  Uie  improveme 
the  mind,  should  Ik  the  great  concern  of  him  who  is  desii 
bf  living  wUh  the  gruati^st  crL-dit  in  a  popular  slate.  Uni 
perhaps,  you  have  resolved  (which  some  say  is  the  case)  fl 
seek  and  affect  the  imperial  station,  as  that  to  which  you  tf 
authorized  by  the  laws  to  aspire;  and  on  that  account  yw 
are  cultivating  bodily  strength,  to  fit  you  for  the  acquisitiM 
and  maintenance  of  this  sort  of  supremacy.  But  take  counafl 
in  this  TTintter  from  one  who  repents  of  his  condition  as  I 
monarch  ;  who  not  spoutaneously,  but  of  necessity,  has  entereC 
upon  that  career.  He  who  has  had  experience  of  the  life  ol 
a  private  man,  and  also  of  that  of  a  monarch,  would  rathd 
wish  to  be  ruled  over,  than  to  rule.  A  private  man  has  onlj 
one  tyrant  to  fear.  He  is  free  from  other  disturbances.  Btrl 
the  potentate  is  at  once  in  dread  of  those  who  are  withouCj 
and  those  by  whom  he  is  guarded.  Among  other  fears  aod 
miseries^  he  is  under  continual  apprehension  from  the  treachery 
of  bis  protectors.  Therefore,  embracing  your  parent's  prudein 
counsel,  do  not  affect  an  elevation  above  the  connuou  lot^ 
Leave,  therefore,  niomirchical  power,  exposed  as  it  is  to  con^ 
atant  fears  and  unceasing  dangers,  to  your  enemies  and  thei^ 
children.  But  if  yonr  youth  and  inexperience  persuade  you 
to  imagine  that  there  is  something  pleasant  and  delectable  ii 
the  condition  of  a  monarch,  instead  of  the  greatest  infelicity 
you  are  altogether  in  an  error,  arising  from  your  ignorance  0 
what  that  condition  really  is.  Pray  God  that  he  will  neve 
^ve  you  experimental  knowledge  of  what  the  life  is  which  i 
monarch  leads. 


The  letter  which  Phalaris  is  made  to  write  to  Pythagoras 
has  a  good  deal  of  character  in  it.  »nd  is  In  no  bad  kcepim 
with  the  general  tone  of  the  compusitions  of  the  same  kini 
which  ore  in  this  publication  ascribed  to  the  tyrant  of  Agri 
gentum.     The  epistle  runs  thus: 
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TO  PYTIIAGOKA$. 


Tie  despotic  rule  of  Phaturia  is  at  the  farthest  distance,  in  the 

Mtinution  of  men,  from  the  philosophy  of  Pythngoros.    Yet, 

th>u°h  this  bs  the  general  opinion,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 

ihoubi  not  try  its  vahdity  by  the  experience  which  an  into 

with  each  other  will  afford.      Familiar  converse  will 

Imetimes  unite  m  friendship  characters  which  may  seem  at 

Int  to  have  nothing  in  common.     Indeed,  report  has  brought 

b  my  ears  such  an  account  of  you,  that  I  am  convinced  1 

ihall  find  in  you  one  of  the  worthiest  of  men.     But  do  not 

fcrm  a  hasty  judgment  of  me,  nor  listen  to  unsupported  opi- 

iiDDs  concerning  me.    It  is  owing  to  these  prejudices  excited 

^Dst  my  government  ax  despotic  and  tyrannical,  that  it  is 

vutfe  for  me  to  come  to  you;  for  if  I  should  venture  upon 

Ibejoumev  without  a  military  ^ard,  I  should  be  at  the  mercy 

if  every  one  who  might  choose  lo  attack  or  insult  me  ;  and  if 

I  pnceed  with  a  force  sufficient  for  my  protection,  I  shall  be, 

M^)ected  of  hostile  intentions.    But  to  you  it  is  permitted 

IB  travel  in  safety,  and  without  any  apprehension  of  injury; 

<kere  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  prevent  your  comitig  to  me,  and 

tauing  your  time  with    me  in   perfect  ease  and   security. 

When  you  are  persuaded  to  make  a  trial  of  roe,  you  will  find 

h  your  sorprise  the  private  friend  where  you  are  looking  far 

Ikedespol;  and  if  you  ai-e  expecting  the  private  friend,  you  will 

fod  a  character  with  something  in  it  savouring  of  despotism, 

— «ik1  that  of  necessity,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  administer 

uch  a  goveminent  as  that  with  which  I  am  invested,  without 

A  degree  of  severity  that  may  amount  ia  the  opinion  of  some 

to  cruelty  :  a  despot  to  be  safe,  iinust  take  care  not  to  err  on 

the  side  of  humanity.   For  many  other  reasons,  but  especially 

that  you  may  know  mc  as  I  really  am,  1  feel  very  desirous  of 

icing  brought  into  familiar  intercourse  with  you.     I  shall 

readily  be  made  a  convert  to  the  truth,  if  by  the  instructions 

«r  Pythftgoras  it  shall  be  shewn  to  me  that,  consistently  with 
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ray  personal  sarcty,  I  can  adopt  a  gentler  and  milder  metl 
of  governing  than  that  which  I  have  hitherto  pursued. 


In  a  letter  supposed  to  have  been  anerwards  written  by' 
same  tyrant  to  one  of  his  friends,  il  would  appear  that  he  w 
successful  in  obtaining  a  visit  from  FyUiagoroSf  and  that  tl 
visit  did  him  no  prejudice  in  the  esteem  of  the  philosopherJ 


PHAX.ARI8  TO  ORSILOCHUS. 

If  the  reputed  unwillingncas  of  Pytliagoraii,  the  philosopt 
to  visit  me,  has  given  occasion  to  some  calumny  conccmii 
me,  as  you  have  said,  coupling  that  statement  with  an  opii 
of  your  own,  that  he  deserved  praise  for  his  prudence  in  aT< 
ing  my  society  ;  surety  1  deserve  praiiu:  when  it  a| 
that  be  has  now  been  my  voluntary  and  pleased  com] 
these  five  months.  Unless  he  had  (bund  in  me  somethti 
suitable  and  agreeable  to  his  own  character  and  habits 
thinktug,  he  would  uot  have  remained  wiUi  me  an  hour. 


CHAPTER  Vil. 

PYTIIAGOREiVN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

«*  accept  as  genuine  llio  follo\»ingepia0e  from  Pytliag- 
to  the  first  Hiero,  the  communication  froui  Plialaris  to 

ilochuB,  as  exhibited  in  the  preceding  chapter,  will  be  less 
liy  of  belief. 

PYTBAG0UA8  TO  HlBttO. 

le  life  I  lead  at  present  'm  easy,  tranquil^  and  secure.     But 

'jsoii  ia  by  no  means  suitabl«  to  me.     A  niodcrate  and  self- 

JcDyiog  man  has  no  need  of  a  Sicilian  table.     Pythagoras 

I  tad*  everywhere  enough  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  day.    The 

■emlude  of  a  palace  is  heavy  and  intolerable  to  one  not 

iccuiitomed  to  it.     A  sufficiency  in  one's  self  is  at  once  safe 

and  honourable  ;  no  one  envies  or  plots  against  it.    Ily  living 

in  this  tranquil  and  secure  state,  we  draw  nearest  to  God. 

[Good  habits  are  nottheoffsphngof  luxury  and  sensualindul- 

[^ence,  but  rather  of  that  state  of  indigence  which  favours  the 

]gR«rth  of  virtue.     Variety  and  excess  in  pleasure  enslave  the 

jniU  of  weak  mortals,  especially  the  pleasure  in  which  you 

fiod  your  principal  gratification.    By  thus  giving  yourself  up 

to  the  guidance  of  your  passions,  you  become  captivated  by 

Aem,  and  have  no  power  to  rescue  or  help  yourself.     While 

Utaa  you  live,  your  conversation  must  be  the  reverse  of  that 

vtucb  is  profitable.     Do  not,  therefore,  usk  Pythagoras  to 

Ste  »ith  you.    Physicians  have  no  desire  to  be  sharers  in  the 

of  their  patients.' 


Another  letter  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  but  of  the  same 

'  S»  "  Court  of  the  CentilM,"  by  Thcoph.  Gale,  135  ;  and  "  Opuscula 
JI|t>io1ogica,"  t^  Tfwmaa  Gale,  Amsteladumi,  apud    lien.  Wetstetiium, 
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doubtful  origiaj  has  been  preserved  by  Slob^us,  and  i&  gii 
us  among  the  Fragmenta  Pythagurcorum  at  the  end  of  1 
0pu8cu)a  uf  Thomas  Gale  ;  *  wliicli^  togctherwith  someefl 
epistles  imputed  to  certain  scholars  of  the  tsame  reno< 
philosopher,  it  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  place  to  pr<rse:it; 
an  English  dress.    The  lelter  of  Pythagoras,  who  wa» 
founder  of  the  ttaUc  school,  is  to  Anaxiinenes,  a  followerl 
Tbales,  and  a  professor  uf  the  Ionic  philosophy,  of  ifbij 
Thales  laid  the  foundation. 


PVTHAOORAS  TO  ANAXIHENE8, 

You,  my  excellent  friend,  if  you  were  content  to  be  no 
thuii  Pythagoras  in  generosity  and  glory,  would  leave 
tus  and  travel  to  other  countries.    But  the  glory  of  your 
country  detains  you  at  home,  and  so  it  would  me,  were  Ij 
like  capacity  with  Anaximcncs  to  promote  ita  prosperity, 
the  cities  of  fireece  are  bereaved  of  those  who  are  so  ca[ 
of  assistiitg  them,  they  not  only  lose  that  which  is  their  i 
and  ornament,  but  the  peril  they  are  exposed  to  from 
hostility  of  the  Persians  is  greatly  increased.    It  is  not,  the 
fore,  right  in  your  situation  to  be  always  star-gazing,  but 
honourable  to  watch  over  one's  counlrv.     Even  I  am, 
always  occupied  iu  study,  but  have  my  thoughts  sotnetii 
engaged  iu  the  quarrels  and  contentious  uf  the  Italian  si 


Lysis  was  a  scholar  of  Pythagoras,  and  is  generally  an 
tioned  iis  the  preceptor  of  Epaminondas;  but  Dr.  Bent 
thinks  that  the  contemporary  of  Hpaminondas  could  not  hi 
been  also  an  auditor  of  Pythagoras,  and  is  strongly  of  opinio 
that  there  were  two  persons  of  that  name,  both  scholars 
the  Pythagorean  schuol,  the  one  a  contemporary  of  Pytbi 
oras,  the  other  of  Epaminondas,  to  whom  history  relates  fai 

'  lit:  WAS  greatly  dislinguUhed  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan^jagCt,! 
which  he  was  ihe  K^gins  ProfiSMir  nl  Cambrldgr^.      In  1672,  he  was  cIk 
Head  Master  of  Sr.  Paur^  School,  and  was  cmjiluycd  to  write  thtinsciipiM 
on  the  Monumeot  erected  in  memory  of  tbe  conflajratinn  in  lfi66. 
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*ft  Bed  after  the  catastrophe  next  mentioned.    It  if.  a  well- 

fac:,  that  Lysis  and  Archippus,  two  of  the  echolars 

be  great  philosopher,  were  the  only  persons  who  escaped 

Ibe  tire  lu  which  the  scholars  assembled  at  the  house  of 

,  in  the  town  of  Crotona,  were  destroyed,  in  consequence 

excitement  produced  by  their  political  interference:* 

be  intprval  between  thut  event  and  the  age  of  Epami- 

will  not  allow  us, without  asitigniugto  Lysis,  Uie  auditor 

[w  Pythagoras,  an  improbable  length  of  life,  to  suppose  him 

tJltrc  been  al^  the  frieud  of  Epuiuinondus.      Thu  letter  uf 

III  to  Ilipparchus,  one  of  the  same  school,  is  as  follows: 

LYSIS  TO  HIPPAHCHUS, 

Pythagoras  disappeared  from  among  men,  I  never 
to  witness  the  dispersion  of  those  who  had  been 
under  his  instruction  and  discipline.  But  when,  con- 
expectation,  they  were  scattered  in  vnrious  directions, 
D9  coming  forth  from  a  great  merchant-ship  on  the 
tion  of  her  voyage,  I  considered  it  a  sacred  duty  to  store 
my  memory  hts  divine  precepts ;  and  hy  no  means  to 
ipart  the  beneAt^  of  his  wisdom  to  those  whoiie  souls  were 
ldean»ed  from  their  defilements,  even  in  their  sleep.  For  I 
iemed  it  as  unUwful  to  proffer  to  any  persons  first  present- 
(  theiuselves,  things  ac^uireci  with  so  much  labour  and 
udy,  as  to  divulge  to  the  profane  the  mysteries  of  the  two 

'  Tlie  inoendiir)-  who  <>«i  f)r«  to  U^e  tiotjse  \fhere  ihe  Pythai;oreaTi  college 
■  «aeinb(cd,  wu  Cylon.  a  min  of  optilence  and  infliivn>c:e  in  chut  city. 
rik  and  Archippiu,  biding  the  youagv^  and  Mronfiest  o(  x\w  iiumbiT. 
■Btd;  of  whicli  lr.in»iicUon  lliv  epucb  gtiii'Tnlly  un^ij^iied  is  Olynip, 
liLa.  Thft  death  of  Kparainondas  ut  the  baide  of  Maotmea,  happened 
pDt>.  err.  2.  Lyaii  is  said  by  Diojjenes  Lacrtius  to  have  botii  lla-  amUior  of 
I  |oiden  tenev,  and  there  arv  other  authimties  lo  the  same  HTcci.  IlicrDclcs, 
MuhfD  phtlosopher,  who  lived  in  ihc  fifth  ci'ti[ury,»nd  la^ighi  in  Alexaiidna, 
tt<  a  commentary  on  the  (irr|  Kpi^vu,  or  golden  vtne*,  oT  which  commen- 
yPbotiui  has  pnnerved  rra^enu,  and  nAciibed  them  to  Lysis,  .lamblicus, 
ncofOing  lht.1  in«morable  stau^ter  of  the  fir^t  I'ythikgoreanB,  adds,  that 
Kb  tbr  innocence  of  tJie  PythagonnDS  appeared  lo  olhen  of  Ibti  cily,  Ihey 
tti  ittoae  who  had  destroyed  tliem. 
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Eleiisinian  goddesses.    Those  who  do  the  one  or  the  other  rf' 
th(;sc  things  seem  to  me  to  be  equally  impious.     It  is  but 
reasonable  to  conBider  how  much  time  we  h&ve  consumed  in 
washing  out  the  spots  which  had  become,  as  it  were,  ingraii-LH 
in  our  minds,  iinlil,  after  the  lapse  of  fire  years,  we  were  niaiit 
capable  of  hearing  and  receiving  the  discourses  and  doctrilAi^ 
of  ihal  great  man.    As  dyers  prepare  the  cloth  by  a  clean*?^-  -^ 
and  coiislriiigiug  process  to  receive  into  its  substance  au  in- 
delible colour,  which  nothing  can  after\vards  remove;  so  thrt 
divine  man  prepared  the  lovers  of    wi^idoin  to  prevent  Iiii  -_ 
being  disappoinied  in  his  expectations  respecting  those  who 
were  advancing  under  his  discipline.      For  he  did  not  deiil  ui 
that   spurious   instruction   and   those   snares   in   whicU  tlic 
sophists  entangle  their  inexperienced  scholars,  amusing  theui 
with  unproHtnblc  exercises ;  but  he  laid  the  true  foundation  iQ 
their  minds  of  human  and   divine  knowledge:    wliile  tln:^-: 
sophists,  pretending  to  teach  after  the  manner  of  Pythagoiu.;, 
and  in  appearance  doing  ninny  showy  and  smprising  things,  _r 
only  deceive  and  ensnare  their  youthful  hearers,  and  rcndetj 
those  who  listen  to  them  conceited  and  prcsumptuoufi. 
speculations  and  discourses   arc  of  a  liberal  and  8| 
appearance,  hut  are  coupled   with  a  practice  of  the  mc 
disorderly  and  gross  description.      It  is  as  if  one  poured  il 
the  muddy  bottom  of  a  deep  well  pure  and  pellucid  wat 
whereby  the  foul  contents  would  he  set  in  motion,  and 
water  corrupted ;  just  so  it  is  with  those  who  teach  and  ar 
taught  after  this  manner.     A  thick  and  impervious  hec 
secma  to  grow  up  round  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  wl 
are  not  in  the  pure  and  regular  course  initiated,  shutting  out 
the  ingenuous  forms  of  mildness,  modesty,  and  intelligence. 
All  manner  of  evil  principles  grow  rank  under  this  thick  wood, 
entirely  intercepting  the  view  of  right  reason.      Among  the 
parents  of  these  evils,  I  would  name  first  intemperance  and 
avarice.      They  have,   indeed,  each   of   them   a  numerous 
offspring.     Intemperance  engenders   impiety,  excesses,  and 
corruptions,  leading  to  enormities  and  outrages  against  nature, 
and  terminating  in  headlong  ruin  and  destruction.     Already 
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;  men,  ui^ed  on  by  their  lawless  pnssion^,  break 
;ti  aJl  the  barriers  of  nature  ;  stopping  at  no  limits,  and 
Icssof  tbe  rights  and  sanctities  of  kindred;  reverencing 
r  the  authority  of  parent,  or  law,  or  prince,  or  state; 
ttnving  to  cet  the  mastery  over  them,  in  order  to  accom- 
their  subversion  and  ruin.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  in tem- 
.— From  avarice,  proceed  rapine,  parricide,  sacrilege, 
ing*,  and  such  like  enormities.  Tlie  fir&t  step  towards 
an  must  Ik;  to  clear  the  forests  where  these  savage 
are  bred  and  nourished,  by  the  most  eflectire 
s;  and,  bavin<];  thus  vindicated  the  rights  uf  reason 
amunity  ogain^t  these  wicked  propensities,  our  next 
ould  be  to  infuse  something  of  a  wholesome  character 
if  stead  into  the  soul.  What  you  have  learned,  noble 
lis,  ivitb  great  pauis  and  study,  yuu  have  not  main- 
having  tasted  Sicilian  luxuries,  which  you  ought  not 
we  allowed  yourself  to  taste  a  second  time.  It  is  cur- 
reported  that  you  have  carried  your  philosophy  abroad, 
g  forbidden  by  PyUiagoras,  who,  having  committed  his 
ies  to  the  keeping  of  Damo,  Ills  daughter,  enjoined 
t  to  let  them  go  forth  out  of  his  own  family.  She  might 
them  for  ii^ai^e  sum,  but  would  not  part  with  tlieni. 
Wrly  and  obedience  to  her  parent,  were  considered  by  her 
knch  more  honourable  than  gold  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  at  her 
kittil  she  left  the  snme  with  a  similar  prohibition  to  her  own 
bttghter  Bistalia.  We  men  are  Icsh  faithful  to  him,  and 
msgress  his  rules,  to  which  we  have  solemnly  professed  our 
iriberence.  If  you  are  changed  in  this  respect,  I  shall  rejoice; 
bat  if  otherwise,  you  are  to  me  as  one  out  of  life. 


Tbcano  is  the  name  by  some  given  to  the  wife  of  Pythagoras, 
nkd  by  others  to  his  daughter.  It  may  be  that  he  had  both 
a  wife  and  daughter  of  that  name.     In  the  heading  of  the 

ter  which  follows,  Theano  is  introduced  as  the  person  who 
called    the  daughter  of  Pythagorean   wisdom,  ij  rin: 

•AoyopHott  (To^iac  0\iyaTtip.     Her  letter  is  to  a  friend  namcfi 

bnta,  on  the  education  of  her  children. 
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THRANO  TO  EDDULA,  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  HER 
CHILDREN. 

[  DEAR  you  biiog  up  your  children  in  a  delicate  roaoi 
But  let  me  remind  yon,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  mother 
to  educate  her  ofl't^pring  in  habits  of  pleasure  and  indulgent 
but  to  give  them  the  disciphne  which  will  lead  them  to 
which  itt  {i^utl  and  wii^c.    See  that  you  do  not  act  the  part  of  i 
that  rather  flatters  than  lovc^  them.    When  pleasure 
fiart  of  the  edncutioii  of  children,  it  is  sure  to  render  th( 
ungovernable.     Nothing  is  more  ple:ising  to  children 
imbitual  indulgence ;  wherefore,  niy  dear  friend,  ha,vc  a  spe 
caix"  not  to  couvert  your  uursery  into  a  place  rather  of  seduclifl 
than  education.     Nature  is  seduced  and  perverted  when 
will  and  senses   become  devoted  to  plensure;   the  mind 
thereby  rendered  incapable  of  effort,  and  the  body  ii>  enfeeblf 

Children  should  be  seasoned  by  rough  and  luborious  es 
cises  fur  the  sorrows  nnd  conBicts  uf  life,  that  they  may 
be  the  slaves  of  accidents  and  impressions,  charmed 
whatever  flatters  the  sense,  and  frigliteued  by  every  call 
exertion;  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  learn  to  honour  vii 
above  all  thin^^s,  abstaining  from  pleasure,  and  resting 
what  is  good  and  proKtable.    Neither  ought  they  to  be 
fered  to  ent  to  satiety,  tn  be  evpcnsivply  auiused,  to  be  lit 
tiuits  in  their  sports,  to  say  wlmt  they  please,  or  to  ch< 
their  own  pursuits. 

I  am  informed  that  if  they  cry  yon  nre  full  of  feara,  nnd  ti^ 
ambitious  to  change  their  tears  into  laughter,  and  even  if 
they  strike  thtir  nurse,  or  use  violent  language  towards  yonr- 
self,  that  yon  only  smile;— that  your  study  is  how  to  keep 
them  cool  in  the  summer  heat,  and  warm  in  the  winter's  frost ; 
and  to  surround  them  with  all  those  indulgences  which  poor 
children  knutv  nothing  uf,  and  without  which  thev  are  as 
well  nouri.sheti,  grow  as  well,  and  enjoy  a  firmer  constitution 
and  better  heflllh.  Vou  seem  to  bring  up  your  children  as  if 
they  were  the  progeny  of  Sardunap.tlus,  dissolving  by  effenit* 
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M  itfr  brrediog  the  proper  nature  of  the  other  eex.     What  cftn 
m  he  done  with  a  child  who  if  he  has  not  his  food  brought  bini 
m  amrdiately  sets  up  a  cry;  and  when  the  time  for  hi9  meal 
^  wnrcs   is  only  content   with  what  sulicits   the  palate;    ia 
OfMYOtue  with  a  httle  heat,  trembles  wrth  a  little  cold,  spurns 
■1  reproof,  iit  impatient  of  dental,  niu<>t  have  dainties,  or  ia 
■iglitdy  ofl'ended  ;   delights  in  wickedness,  and  carries  his 
rfieminateselhtthness  into  everything  he  gayisand  docs?    But, 
my  dear  fxiend,  knowing,  as  you  well  do,  that  children  brought 
op  in  these  habits  of  soflneas  and  gelf-indulgencei,  when  they 
come  to  man's  estate,  are  in  a  condition  of  miserable  slavery; 
withhold  from  them,  I  entreat  you,  these  allurtuneiits,  and, 
cuaducting  their  education  on  Blrict  and  austere,  instead  of 
enervating  principles,  accustoui  theni  to  endure  hunger 
thin&t,  cold  and  hcut,  and  to  comport  themselves  with 
■odest  shame  before  their  equals  and  their  seniors.     Thus 
tKogbt  and  bred  up,  they  will  become  noble  and  ingenuous  in 
their  minds  and  manners,  in  the  sensuns  both  of  study  and 
ffdaxBtion.     It  is  labour,  my  dear  friend,  which  prepares  the 
Buodftof  boys  for  the  highest  attainments;  by  which  process, 
when  properly  prepared,  they  will  the  more  readily  lake  the 
dye  and  tmcture  of  virtuous  principles.     Wherefore  1  pray 
vou  to  be  very  careful  lest  as  vines  badly  trained  arc  des- 
titute of  fruit,  BO  your  children,  in  consequence  of  their  bad 
education,  may  yield  only  the  useless  products  of  a  perverse 
eulliviition. 


TltCANO  TO  MCOSTRATA,  CONSOLINC  HRR  UNOEH  THE  TI.l.- 
VSACE  UF  HER  H  USD  AND,  AND  RECOMMENDING  TUB 
FEOFEK  CONOVCT  TO  BE  OHSERVED  TOWARDS   IIIM. 

The  refiort  has  reached  me  of  the  insane  behaviour  of  your 
■iiguided  husband,  that  he  has  formed  a  disgraceful  Intimacy, 
and  that  you  are  iiiHamed  with  jcnlou^iy.  My  dear  friend, 
■Moy  similar  cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  Men  are, 
as  it  Aeems,  taken  captive  by  women  of  this  characlcr,^are 
kept  ID  chains  by  them,  and  robbed  of  all  sense  and  prudence. 


(. 
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You,  it  seems,  give  yourself  up  to  sorrow  ;  have  no  rest 
or  niglit;  your  despondency  almost  deprives  you  of  yol 
reason;  and  you  arc  only  occupied  in  schemes  of  venj 
But  do  not  thus,  my  dear  friend.    The  province  of  a  wifeii 
not  to  watoh  over  her  husband,  but  to  be  ubedieut  to  hii 
and  this  duty  of  obedience  calls  upon  her  to  bear  his  fol 
wtth  patience.     His  present  connexion  has  nu  tic  but  pli 
sure,  but  his  cngaj^enient  to  his  wife  is  grounded  on  the  vail 
of  her  services  ;  and  litr  prudence  consists  in  her  care  not  I 
mix  fresh  evil  with  what  is  already  evil  euou^h,  nor  to  hi 
fully  upuii  folly.     For  there  are  certain  delint|ucncie3  wl 
are  aggravated  by  reproaches,  but  which,  if  rebuked  only 
silence,  cease  of  tlieniitelves.     Thus  a  fire  goes  out  by  bdl 
undisturbed.     If  yuur  husband  is  desirous  of  doing  whatj 
wrong  without  your  knowledge,  and  you  willidraw  the 
with  which  he  covers  his  trespass,  he  will  soon  openly 
greas.    Bo  nut  let  it  ap|>cur  that  all  you  value  in  your  huii 
»  his  uttacbuieni,  but  rattier  expect  your  happiness  from 
integrity,  for  this  fonns  tiic  grace  of  the  conjugal  union. 

Of  this  be  sure  that  to  the  pci'son  who  has  seduced  Wifi 
fections,  he  betakes  himself  only  when  impelled  by  bis 
passions;  but  that  it  is  fur  the  comfort  of  companionship  tl 
he  returns  to  your  society.  While  liis  grosser  nature  Ieadi>  him 
to  her,  his  correcter  feelings  and  better  reason  give  you  the 
preference  in  his  mind:  the  season  of  illicit  pleasure  is  brief 
and  transient;  satiety  soon  succeeds.  No  one  but  the  despe- 
rately proflignle  can  be  long  content  with  such  company.  What 
can  be  more  vain  than  a  cupidity  that  delights  in  doing  wrong 
to  itself  ?  it  will  be  stopped,  tlierefurc,  at  some  time  or  other, 
by  being  forced  upon  perceiving  that  it  is  throwing  away 
character,  while  it  is  lessening  the  true  enjoyment  of  life.  No 
man  in  his  senses  will  persist  in  a  voluntary  infliction  on  him- 
self; but,  recalled  at  last  by  a  perception  of  what  is  due  to 
himself,  and  seeing  how  much  his  bad  practices  are  reducing 
the  stock  of  his  ri^al  gratifications,  he  will  begin  to  recognise 
your  value;  and,  unable  to  bear  any  longer  the  infamy  of  his 
own  conduct,  he  will  suddenly  change  his  views  and  sculimcnts. 
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Bat  let  me  entreat  you,  my  dear  friend,  do  not  seek  to  re- 
attile  by  adopting  the  manners  of  those  who  have  drawn  away 
jmuT  hiubaDd  ;  but  rather  seek  to  distinguish  yonreelf  in  his 
CfW  by  the  chaste  propriety  of  your  demeanour  towards  hixn, 
W  VDur  superinlendiu:;  care  of  his  ranitly,  by  your  correct 
litCTCoorse  with  his  acquaintance,  and  by  your  tendernL-ss 
tffnnia  his  chihlren.  Do  tiuL  even  sutTer  yuursclf  to  be  trans- 
{Murtcd  with  jealousy  towards  her  who  has  done  you  thitt  iii- 
jvy.  Sach  persons  are  not  worth  your  attention,  but  let  the 
vlioJe  bc-nt  of  your  mind  be  directed  towards  the  virtuouti; 
tnd  cherLsh  always  a  disposition  to  peace  and  reconciliation, 
for  these  beautiful  and  gentle  qualities  compel  the  respect 
even  of  our  enemies.  Honour  and  esteem  can  only  be  the  re- 
wd  of  tiprightncss.  By  this,  a  wife  may  acquire  a  power  uv^ 
hcf  husband,  and  be  held  in  honour,  rather  than  in  servitude 
by  him.  Bv  this  mode  of  reproving  hiui,  he  will  be  the  sooner 
pat  to  shame,  and  will  sooner  seek  to  be  reconciled.  Ele  will 
lore  you  with  the  greater  ardour  by  beini;  rendered  sensible 
of  bis  injustice  towards  you,  and  by  being  taught  to  approci- 
itf  the  integrity  of  your  conduct,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
is  made  to  apprehend  the  risk  to  which  he  has  exposed  bim- 
self  of  losing  your  affections. 

The  reconciliation  of  friends,  when  their  difTerenccs  arc  com- 
po*ed,  resembles  the  delight  produced  by  the  cessation  of  cor- 
pon]  suffering.  Endeavour  to  sympathise  with  him  in  all 
that  befalls  him.  When  he  suffers  from  sickness,  yours  must 
be  the  saffering  of  mental  disease  ;  if  he  sinks  in  his  reputation, 
yoa  niiut  be  content  to  fall  with  him  ;  if  he  docs  any  thing  to 
WU  his  fortune,  it  will  become  you  to  endure  vohintarily  the 
■■roe  privations :  and  thus  you  will  show  him  that  your  union 
nith  him  is  complete;  so  that  to  inflict  pain  upon  him  as  the 
correction  of  his  ill  conduct,  would  be  to  inEict  it  upon  your- 
self. 

If  you  could  re5U}|ve  to  septirato  yourself  from  your  present 
husbuud,  utid  make  tnal  of  another,  that  ether  might  oU'end 
in  the  same  way,  and  so  might  another  still.  Solitude  would 
not  soil  a  young  temperament  like  yours.    Arc  you  prepared 
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to  abjure  the  yoke  altor:ether,  and  lire  a  life  of  celibacy] 
Or  will  you  adopt  the  desperate  resolution  of  neglecting 
manDgement  of  your  house,  and  thus  ruin  your  husband' 
You  will  iheu  be  involved  iu  the  same  condition  of  want 
misery. 

But  will  you  take  vengeance  upon  the  unworthy  seducers 
your  husband's  affections?  Depend  upon  it  she  will  be  on 
guard,  and  will  wdl  observe  your  motions.     And  if  you  pr 
oeed  to  acts  of  open  ho^iility,  you  will  6nd  that  a  female 
to  shame  is  a  deiiperati:  antaguiilst.      Again,  do  you  tliiiik  H 
Beemlv  to  tiave  daily  contests  with  your  husband?  And  wl 
would  be  the  advantag^e  of  this?  Conflict  and  mutual 
proaehcs  will  never  brint;  back  order  and  self-restraint, 
will  only  widen  the  breach,  and  nuiltiptv  the  causes  of  irri?^ 
tation.     What  next  ?  Will  you  consult  how  you  uiay  do  hit 
some  harm  ?  Far  be  this  from  you,  dear  friend.  We  are  tanghl 
by  the  tragedy  in  which  llie  crime  of  Medea  is  set  forth  in 
gad  story  of  woful  incidents,  to  repress  the  risings  of  jealout 
An  in  a  disease  of  llie  eyes  we  must  keep  our  hands  free 
touchiiig  iheni,  ao  must  you  take  care  not  to  aggravate  yoai 
wrongft  by  remonstrance  and  vindication.       It  is  in  patiei 
endurance  that  you  will  find  your  most  effectual  relief. 

THEANO  TO  CALLISTONA.      ON  THB  COVBBNMBNT 
OF  SERVANTS. 

To  you,  the  juniors  of  our  sex,  is  conceded  the  legitimate 
province  of  the  government  uf  a  family,  as  soou  as  you  cnt€ 
into  the  state  of  matrimony.    Ihit  instruction  iu  this  duty! 
ought  to  proceed  from  those  who  from  their  age  are  more  fitj 
to  furnish  the  rules  of  household  economy;   for  it  is  highly] 
becoming  to  commence  our  inquiry  into  those  things  withi 
which  we  are  unacquainted,  as  learners,  and  to  place  thei 
highest  value  on  the  counsel  of  persons  of  age  and  experience.  ^ 
And  really  these  things  are  very  fit  to  engage  the  thoughts  of  1 
a  young  lady,  atid  to  be  made  a  part  of  her  early  education. 
To  married  ladies  is  committed  the  primary  cares  of  the  house. 
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tod  especially  tiie  regulation  of  the  female  servants:^  and 
Mhing  more  conduces  lo  the  good  state  of  this  department 
dkan  benevolence.  This  object  is  not  attained  by  the  mere 
porcbue  of  the  persons  of  our  servants,  but  is  a  posterior  ar- 
<lui)iilJOu,  retiutting  from  the  treatment  of  them  by  prudent 
susu-fjises.  It  is  an  advantage  proceeding  from  the  just  uae  of 
the  service  of  our  domestics,*  not  fatiguing  them  by  the  im- 
position of  too  much  labour,  nor  sutfcriiig  thcin  to  be  weak, 
far  want  of  due  support.  There  are  some  who  think  it  \b  their 
Host  gainful  course,  by  oppressing  tbcir  scrvanUi  with  toil, 
iDd  affording  them  a  scanty  aubaistence,  to  get  what  they  can 
wiof  them,  by  hard  treatment.  Thus  while  they  make  by 
this  mi!ierable  proceeding  a  few  farthingR  profit,  they  are  met 
by  a  malicious  counteraction,  much  odium,  and  tlie  must  tn- 
jurioas  conspiracies.  But  I  would  recommend  to  you  to  re- 
ward the  daily  labours  of  your  servants,  by  measuring  out 
their  provisions  in  a  just  proportion  to  the  products  of  their 
uiduylrv.  But  in  cases  of  refractory  behaviour,  consult  your 
Mm  wose  of  duty,  not  their  advantages.  Servants  should  be 
wpected  and  punished  according  lo  theirdeserls.  Butcruelty 
is  fbllowed  by  no  satisfaction  to  the  person  who  inflicts  it,  and 
nrasoD  is  as  much  opposed  as  humanity  to  malice  and  oppres- 
s»n.  But  if  servants  are  actuated  by  such  an  extraordinary 
meiisure  of  vice  and  proBigacy  as  to  be  beyond  cortL-ction, 
lliey  must  be  got  rid  of.  That  which  ceases  to  be  of  use,  hud 
tietter  not  be  retained  ;  but  in  such  a  proceeding;  act  delibe- 
nlely  and  with  consultation,  acquainting  yourself  well  with  the 
(ruth  of  the  facta  before  you  condemn,  and  the  real  amount  of 
the  delinquencies,  that  you  may  limit  and  proportion  the  pun- 
i&bment.  It  comports  with  the  authority  of  a  mislrcss  to  give 
•eolence;  it  is  a  becoming  act  of  grace  and  ftivour  to  remit  the 
panisbmcnt  of  the  oHcnce.  By  a  due  regulation  of  younself  in 
tbcM  matters,  you  will  maintain  decorum  and  propriety  in  the 
manners  of  your  household.  StHue  mistresses,  to  gratify  a  cruel 

*  It  must  be  rvmembcnd  that  ihesc  servantu  were  i3are»,  eilher  purchased 
vborn  in  the  hooK. 
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temper,  inflict  corporal  chastisement  on  their  servant^  giti 
way  to  their  anger  and  refu>ntroent,  and  being;  over  severe 
noting  every  tran&grcs&iuu.      Tlius  bouic  servunts  are 
down  by  too  lengthened  employment ;  others  seek  their  safe 
by  absconding ;  some,  to  escape  from  their  suH'erings,  have 
moved  tliemselves  by  their  own  hands.    And  thus  these  mi 
tresses  having  created  a  desert  around  them,  have  had  ab 
dantcausti  to  repent  of  their  violence  and  temerity.     Bat, 
dear  friend,  think  of  those  instruments  which,  if  their  stri 
be  too  loose,  send  forth  but  a  feeble  sound,  and  if  too  m 
stretched,  are  broken.     In  the  same  manner  it  is  with  the 
veroment  of  servants;  too  much  relaxation  produces  the  di 
nance  of  disobedience,  but  where  severity  is  urged  too  ft 
nature  herself  gives  way.    In  all  things,  moderation  is  the 
and  safest  course. 


MELISSA  TO  CLEARETA.      ON  FEMALE  DRESS  AND  ATTIBI 

You  appear,  my  friend,  to  be  endowed  by  nature  with  man 
shining  qualities ;  and  I  cannot  but  infer  from  the  ardent 
sire  you  manifest  to  hear  something  on  the  proprieties  of  ferns 
dress  and  decoration,  that  you  are  unxlous  to  increase  in  virt 
tts  you  grow  in  years.  To  begin  then.  It  behoves  a  wise  ai 
well-eduratrf^d  woman  to  present  herself  to  her  lawful  husba 
not  richly  but  modestly  adorned ;  in  a  dress  more  distinguisi 
by  its  delicate  whiteness  and  purity,  than  by  its  costlint 
and  profusion.  Those  thin,  transparent  textures  of  purpl 
variegated  with  golden  ornaments,  ought  to  be  rejected, 
suitable  only  tu  those  vicious  characters  who  use  them  for  t} 
purpose  of  seduction.  But  that  which  most  adonis  a  woman 
who  seeks  only  to  plejisc  and  attract  litr  husband,  is  her 
carriage  and  demeanour,  and  not  her  habiliments.  It  is  the 
grace  and  honour  gf  the  married  lady  to  please  well  her  own 
husband,  not  to  captivate  the  vulgar  gase.  Let  the  blush 
upon  your  cheek,  the  sign  of  virtuous  shame,  serve  in  the  place 
of  paint ;  and  modesty,  propriety,  and  prudence,  be  substituted 
for  gold  and  emerald.   She  that  has  a  proper  estimate  of  feuii- 
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^^mdesty  will  find  the  beauty  which  she  most  delights 
not  in  the  spleudour  of  attire  and  oroauieiit,  but  in  the  ge- 
rI  regulations  of  her  home,  and  in  the  happiness  she  iiu- 
to  ber  husband,  by  the  faithful  accouiphsbmcnt  of  hia 
for  the  will  of  the  husband  is  the  unwritten  law  by 
lieh  the  wife  should  govern  herself,  alid  to  which  her  life 
tould  be  conformed.  She  may  take  credit  to  herself  for 
nng  brought  with  her  the  fairest  and  largest  dowrv  in  her 
kbit  and  principle  of  obedience.  It  is  to  the  beauty  and 
— Ifh  of  the  soul  tliat  we  are  to  trust,  rather  than  to  the 
■tward  advantages  of  person  or  fortune :  those  arc  often  the 
ictims  of  disease  or  envy,  but  the  wealth  of  the  soul  abides 
ilh  us  till  death,  firm  and  unmoveable. 


Uthe  letters  last  above  produced  are  received  as  the  genuine 
iroducts  of  the  pens  of  the  immediate  scholars  of  PylJiagoras, 
bey  must  be  admitted  to  bear  very  creditable  testimony  to 
discipline  of  that  aucieut  school;  and  as  very  curious  and 
tteresting  specimens  of  tlie  rules  of  society  recognized  amongst 
moat  morally  educated  in  the  primitive  times  uf  heathen 
kntiquity.  But  let  us  not  be  too  charitable  in  giving  all  this 
trcdit  to  Pythagoras  and  hia  school.  That  Pythai^uras  bor- 
lowed  the  purest  part  of  his  moral  philosophy  from  the  Jewish 
church  and  Scriptures,  is  generally  admitted  by  the  best  in- 
unted,  or  rather,  it  may  be  said,  is  proved  by  abundant  testi- 
nooies;  as  will  be  seen  by  turning  to  tJic  various  passages  to 
^  effect  produced  by  Theophilu^  Gale,  in  bis  Court  of  the 
Oentik-s.'  Amongst  other  authorities  there  relied  on,  that  of 
Stnbo  16  particularly  strong,  who  relates  of  Pythagoras  that 
he  went  into  Judea,  and  for  some  time  dwelt  in  Mount  Carrael, 
where  the  priests  shewed  Pythagoraa's  walks,  even  iu  his 
tine.  Josephus  also  bears  a  like  testimony,  who,  speaking 
<if  Pythagoras,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  was  well  ac- 
lotinted  with  Jewish  learning,  and  eagerly  adopted  many 

*  Part  II.  cap.  v.  km,  3. 
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thiuge  belonging  to  it.    That  lie  was  in  Judea,  and  dwvltij 
Mount  Carmel,  is  staled  by  Jamblicus,  and  also  that  he 
veiled  tu-enty-two  years  in  Egypt;  und  Archbi&hup  Usl 
in  his  AnnaU  says,  "  Ft  may  be  proved  that  P^abagc 
conversed    ivith    the?   Jcw»    at    llabylon,   forHamnch   as 
transferred  many  of  their  doctrines  into  his  philosophy,- 
Hcrniippu9  declares  in  his  First  Book  of  Things  concernil 
Pythagoras,  cited  by  Joscphus,  and  in   his  First  Book 
Lawgivers,  cited  by  Cuzen ;  which  is  likewise  conhnncd 
Aristobulus  the  Jew,  a  Peripatetic,  in  bis  first  book  to  Phi| 
meter,  who,  moreover,  was  induced  by  the  sanie  reason 
believe  that  the  books  of  Moses  were  tianslated  into 
Greek  tongue  before  the  Persian  empire  ;  whereas  it  is  rai 
more  probable  thai  Pythagoras  received  that  part  of  his  leal 
ing  from  the  conversation  he  had  with  the  Hebrews." 

The  k'tler  above  produced  as  written  by  Lysis,  one  of 
most  celebrated  scholars  and  auditors  of  Pytha^^oras,  brine 
view  a  leading  characteristic  of  his  disciphne, — sequestrat 
from  the  common  intercourse  of  the  world.     It  was  the  gi 
rule  of  that  sect  to  hold  no  commuuion  or  fellowship  with 
persons  not  initiated  into  ibe  same,  and  regularly  trained 
the  exercises  and  trials  prescribed  by  its  great  founder, 
arriving  at , that  moral  perfection  and  cotnplcteness  in  thi 
selves,  ntn-nj^Y^ta.  which  he  proposed  to  tlieir  attainment.  A| 
in  this  particular  the  College  of  Pythagoras  seems  to  bt 
copied  the  pattern  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes  among  the  Jei 
separating  themselves  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  whom  tl 
regarded  as  profane,  and  not  to  be  admitted  into  their  societj 

The  Pythagorean  order  and  method  of  institution,  and  pt 
ticularly  the  mode  of  receiving  and  prepaiing  the  candidal 
for  reception  into  the  Pythagorenn  college,  is  succinctly 
forth  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Aulus  Geliii 
wherein  the  attention  paid  to  the  carriage  and  physiognof 
of  the  novice  at  his  first  introduction  is  singular  and  strikii 
"Jam  a  principioadolescentesqui  seseaddiscenduinobtuler 
pvaioyvbtfiivtt." 

The   Pythagorean   name   and   profession  existed   throuf 
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■uy  ftges,  from  the  time  of  the  great  founder.     In  tlic  lime 

•f  the  Emperor  Adrian  and  the  Antoiiincs  many  adhei-cd, 

Mleotibly  at  least,  to  the  rules  and  discipUnc  of  his  severe 

nkCituCioD.     The  sophists,  especially,  afFocted  a  great  venera- 

tion  for  the  mysteries  and  lofty  claims  of  the  ttiilic  school; 

■od  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  letters  handed  down  to  ub 

«  baring  been  written  by  the  early  scholars  of  Pythagoras,  if 

Mt  really  the  productions  of  those  under  whose  names  they 

Wvt  ccmie  to  us,  were  composed  by  some  sophist  or  sophists 

atder  the  reigns  of  the  philosophic  emperors,  when  the  maxims 

aod  doctrines  of  the  GreeL  sage  were  in  liig^li  reputation  at 

CMTt.    Dy  Marcus  Aurelius,  surnamed  Antoninus,  the  Pytha- 

[fbeuk  avrapKua  was  a  dogma  sure  to  he  regarded  with  favour. 
If  theae  letters  arc  to  be  considered  us  the  productions  uf 
ID  late  a  period,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  spirit  of  their 

[MUents  has  so  lively  and  useful  u  bearing  upon  tliu  duties 
«ad  details  of  domestic  life;  since,  af\er  the  communication 

[af  the  light  of  the  a;ospel,  heulhen  philosophy  in  vol  until  rily 
pvtook  of  its  character ;  and  sometimes,  hardly  conscious  of 
Ifce  source  of  iU  amelioration,  rose  greatly  above  its  own 
pnaciples,  and  advanced  new  claims  to  respect,  in  ignorance 
of  the  grounds  on  which  those  claims  properly  rested.  That 
the  Stoics  copied  many  Christian  precepts  into  their  own 
^item  of  morality,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  gives  due  attention 
lothe  writings  of  Seneca  or  Marcus  Antoninus. 

That  the  Pythagorean  schools  were  replenished  from  the 
■Be  aacred  fountains,  is  clearly  seen  in  what  issued  frum  the 
|aDS  of  those  sophists  who  taught  at  a  later  period  in  Alexan> 
drift  and  Rome,  as  adepts  in  the  Italic  philosophy ;  and  who, 
if  tkey  were  not  strictly  Pythagoreans,  may  at  least  be  said  to 
hire  Pythagorizcd  with  all  the  pretensions  of  that  proud  sect. 
Tkts  will  more  plainly  a]}pear,  if  a  comparisun  be  made 
fattwecD  the  early  professors  of  the  Pythagorean  discipline 
and  those  who,  closing  the  long  retinue  of  the  great  founder, 
6inmshed  in  the  dawn  of   the  Christian   day.      Numerous 

fiigmeotfi  of  the   Pythagoreans  are  preserved  in    the   col- 
tkna  of  Stobtaus  and  others ;  and  those  which  arc  given 


i  Anto- 
'  ailvioh 

ertuiH 


ua  at  the  end  of  Gale's  Opuscula  are  interesting  and  valoa' 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  the  philosophers  wh 
moral  sentences  are  there  produced,  except  Secundus,  w 
certainly  lived  urder  the  rei^  of  Adrian,  were  exislin.-  "*"'" 
thecoraiuencement  of  our  Loid's  ministry.  Sextus,  or  S 
called  the  Pythagorean,  has  been  tlwught  by  some  to  hiiTi 
been  the  person  iianied  by  Mai-cus  Aurehus,  sumained  Anto- 
ninus, among  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  their  advii 
and  instruction  in  his  youth.  If  the  same  w&a  the 
whose  Enchiridion  of  instructive  oiaxims  appears  in  tlie 
given  it  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Ruffinus,  he  was  certai 
one  of  those  heathen  philosophers  whose  writings  owed  muck 
to  Gospel  morality  ;  though  it  mnst  l>e  confessed  that  the 
paBsages  principally  so  characterised  have  been  suspected  ttL 
be  the  interpolations  of  the  translator.  ^ 

The  probability  is,  that  the  preceptor  and  friend  of  Marcnl 
was  not  the  author  of  the  sentences  alluded  to,  but  anuibff 
Sextus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cffisar  and  the  begin*, 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  of  whom  Seneca,  in  Kpist; 
Ixiv.  makes  such  honourable  mention.  If  the  Sextus  (K 
Marcus  Antoninus  was  really  the  autlior  of  the  Enchiridion 
in  question,  and  of  the  particular  sentences  to  which  allusioi 
has  been  made,  the  Christian,  with  the  book  of  God  ia  hit< 
hand,  must  read  thetn  with  great  interest,  as  one  among  tbi 
most  striking  instances  of  the  furtive  intermixture  of  its  holf 
precepts  with  the  dogmas  and  aphorisms  of  heathen  wisdom.' 

*  Thus,  for  ntsmplc,  we  find  ■mong  th«  wnteoco  of  ScxtuSj  the  Pi-lhw* 
rewi,  the  following,  which,  if  .Sextus  gave  ihem  to  his  sdiolan,  Sextus,  i* 
would  seem,  must  himself  hnvc  gone  fur  thvm  to  schoul  to  Hira  who  taught  tf 
□ever  luan  taught.  Oignus  esvo  eo,  qui  ic  digimlus  est  ftliiim  dictre,  et  i^ 
omnia  ut  filjus  Dei.  I  Cor.  vi.  17,  ifl ;  Rom.  viii.  14,  16, 17,  21,  Corptf 
quittem  tuiirr  incedat  in  terra,  anima  aulcm  semper  sii  apud  Dcum.  Col 
iii.  'i|  3  ;  Phil.  iii.  30.  V'crcaiCus  et  sinie  peccaio  poteslatem  accepit  a  Del 
«ssfl  filitu  Oci.  Jodti  I.  12.  Nequaquom  latebii  Ueum,  ageiis  injuste  sec 
nee  cogitani  quideui.  Ileb.  iv.  12,  12.  Quot  vitia  habel  anima,  tot  et  do- 
minos.  John  viii.  34;  Rom.  vi.  Hi.  17.  18.  I&,  20.  Quod  Deus  tibi  dl 
nulliii  auferre  potest.  John  xv'i.  2'.'.  Nun  cili  qui  iK-r  os  infcninlur  poUuon 
hominem,  »«l  ea  qur  ex  malia  actibus  proferuntur.  Matt.  xv.  17,  ei  *eq.    !• 
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i)«od  b«ac  agis  auiorem  eraedepiicaDtiiin.  2Cor.iti..S;  PItil.  ir.  13; 
XT.  2.      Mali  Dutlius  aalor  est  Oeus.      <juod  pati  iion  \ii  ab  alio, 

id  hoMi,  Uatt.  fii.  12.  Cum  prae«  bomifiibus  incmitnto  quod  el  libi 
I  Dtns.  £ph.  vi.  9 ;  Col.  iv.  1.  Xeftis  est  Deum  potreni  lovocore,  et 
i  inhooestam  agne.  Luke  *-i.  A6:  John  kiv.  11,  \2.  Liber  eris  nb 
ma  cam  Deo  serrieris,  1  Cur.  %-ii,  23 ;  Rum.  vi.  22.  Solenl  hooiiues 
tien  alitfM  raembrurum  suoiuni  pn>  sanitate  rcliquoruiu ;  quanto  id 
tntitts  pro  pudicitii  Aei  ?  MatU  v.  29.  Senoo  venn  de  Deo,  termo 
tf.  Msn.  xi.  27.  Oauum  roa^s  causam  refer  ad  Deum.  Phil.  iv.  6; 
L  V.  T.  Quscunque  dai  Tnundus,  nemo  firmiter  tend.  .IoIid  xiv.  27; 
,  vi.  19.  Dmoa  upieiitia  vera  e3t  9c>entia.  3  Cor.  it.  6,  et  seq. ;  Jamea 
*\  tTliem.  iii.  13.     Cor  diltgentii  Deum  in  manu  Dci  stabilitum  est. 

t<iT>  !&•     Si  nou  ilili^s  Deum  oon  ibis  9A  Deum.  1  Cor.  xvr.  22. 
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SIM'RiOUS  GKBF.K    EPISTLES. 

TiiR  letters  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Themisloclcs  w 
first  printed  at  Rome,  in  the  year  162l>>  from  a  MS.  in 
Vatican.     Thi-y  were  nuspceted  to  be  »  forgery  by  eoine, 
by  many  they  appear  to   have  been  taken   upon   trust 
gentiine  prodiictiuiia.     llity  all   bear  date  posterior  to 
banishment,  and   none  liavc  been  produced  as  having 
written  before  that  time.    Thus  tliou^h  all  such  as  may 
supposed  to  have  been  written  wlicn  they  might  reason 
be  expected  to  have   been  preserved,  have  hven   lost ;  yel 
regular  scries  has  been   handed  down  as  coming  from 
distant  places'  to  which  the  general  bud  refmiretl  durhig 
exile.     Tliese  letters  are  in  number  twenty-one  ;  and  aui 
them  is  a  letter  to  PausaniaR,  before  the  discovery  of 
Spartan's  traitorous  corres|)andeMce  with  the  Persian  [W 
There  are  also  other  letters  from  Theniistnt'les  to  the  sa 
person  after  the  detection  of  the  couBpirucy  ;    whereas, 
appears  from  Diodorus,  that  Pausanias  was  put  to  death 
years  before  the  exile  of  the  Atheniau. 

The  epistles  of  Sot.-.ratea^  and  Ins  scholars,  Xi-uophun,  A: 
tippus,  and  others,  were  collected  and  published  by  the  c 
brated  l^o  AllatiiiR,  having;  been  found  in  a  MS.  in  the  Vali 
lliey  were  printed  in  the  year  1637.  They  have  decided  ma: 
of  their  spurious  origin,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  thfr 
editor,  io  his  elaborate  introduction,  to  establibh  their  legi* 

'  A1RO8,  Corcyra,  Epims,  Epbesua,  Magnesia. 

*  Kulittkenius  in  his  "  Atinotations  lu  tltc  Mcniorabilii,"  consii^en  ihei? 
Socrolicnl  cpiulU'^  as  decidedly  fictitious,  (ad  lib.  i.  1 1,  4tt,  60.)  And  il  is 
nol  a  liulr  <ilraiige  to  find  90  acute  a  rntii'  hs  ValuVt/navr  i^uotiiig  from  t}>cai 
M  if  ihey  wMc  genuine.  See  Itis  nole  concerning  ihc  itlle  of  Uie  work  above 
alluded  10. 
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The  correspondence  of  Socrates  with  the  king  of 
IhcedoQ  ha&  the  air  of  puerile  romance.  In  another  letter 
vfaicb  the  great  philosopher  is  supposed  to  write  to  one  of 
thoM  who  had  Hed  uilh  Thrasybulus  IVotu  the  violtriicc  of  the 
(huly  tyrants,  he  is  made  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of 
Athens  since  their  departure.  He  relates  the  deatli  of  Leon, 
vkJ  ihe  transactions  in  whicli  he  was  engaged ;  which  Leon, 
lod  alter  him  Thcmmenes,  were  both  sacrificed  before  the 

tt  of  Thrasybulus,  with  his  companions^  to  Thebes.  In  a 
frotu  one  of  the  scholars  u(  Socrdtes,  it  is  staled,  that 
^  Athenians  puttto  death  both  Anytus  and  Miletus,  the 
:utoni  of  Socrates  ;  whereas  the  two  facts  are  well  authen- 
thal  Mdetus  was  killed,  but  ihat  Anytus  was  banished. 
tu  ooe  of  these  letters  Xenophou  invites  some  friends  to 
Mac  to  see  him  at  his  plantation  ncur  Olyiiipia,  informing 
IImq  that  Aristippus  and  Plra:-du  had  been  visiting  him  there, 
to  V bom  he  had  been  reciting  his  memoirs  of  Socratps,  which 
had  approved  of;  whereas  this  Arjstippus  was  alwuyii 

the  worst  terras  with  Xenophon,  and  could  hardly  have 
riven  htii  upprubatiun  to  a  bunk  which,  us  Ur.  Bentley 
observes,  was  a  satire  against  himself.  The  letters  abound  iu 
eront  and  anachronisms,  which  the  great  critic  has  well 
cip06ed.  And  the  subjects  of  the  correspondence,  as  well  as 
ibtone  and  character,  very  decisively  betray  the  imposture. 

Aristippus,  in  a  tetter  to  his  daughter,  tells  her  that,  in  case 
(il  Ills  death,  it  was  his  wish  that  she  should  go  to  Athens  and 
live  willi  Myrto  and  Xantip^w,  the  two  wives  of  Socrates. 
Aud  this  may  he  considered  us  among  the  plainest  evidences 
of  the  spurious  origin  of  the  epistles.  There  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  great  philosopher  had  two  wives,  which  liad 
ib  foandatton  in  the  supposed  testimony  of  Aristotle,  in  his 
boolc.  irtpf  tvyivfiac,  concerning  Nobility.  But  Plutarch  sus- 
pects that  book  to  be  spurious;  and  it  is  observable  that  neither 
Pbto  nor  Xenophoii  makes  any  mention  nf  Myrto.  Polygamy 
bcmg  against  the  law  of  the  commonwealth,  liieroaymus 
RhodiuB  sets  up  a  statute,  made  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  utt- 
(ttoristng,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  the  people,  marriago 
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mth  two  women  at  one  time.     But  as  no  luentiun  is  made 
thiB  statute  by  any  utlicr  author,  and  tlmre  is  little  iai 
gence  in  the  provisions  of  it»   Dv.  Bentley  seems  to  bi 
verv  reasonable  groimd  lor  fliippoHing  it  to  have  been  the 
spring  of  invcntiou,  fur  supporting  the  story  of  the  two  nivi 
Id  the  same  coUection  of  letters,  too,  there  are  some  whi| 
sapposc  Socrates  tu  have  but  one  wife;  and  Xenophoa, 
kind  letter  to  Xantippe,  m  which  he  makes  much  of  her 
her  little  oues,  says  not  a  word  about  the  otlier  wife 

It  ia  from  Xenophon  that  we  have  this  ill  report  of 
temper  and  butiaviour  of  Xautippe,  no  that  he  must  h^A 
played  a  very  double  part,  if  while  he  was  writing  this  cc 
plimentary  epistle  to  the  lady,  he  was  traducing  her  in 
accounts  he  was  preparing  for  posterity.     It  seems  thatl 
was  only  from  him  that  Xantippe  had  the  character  of  6< 
assigned  her,  as  Pluto  and  the  other  Socratics  are  silent  oa 
head.     In  the  ridicule  which  was  aimed  at  Socrates  by 
comedians,  his  scoldiii|T  wlft;  is  never  alluded  to;   and  Atl 
neeus  siiapects  the  whole  to  have  been  a  calumny.    The  let 
from  Xenophou  to  Xantippe  is  aa  follows: 


XBMUPIION  TO  XAHTIPI'E,  SLPPOSED  TO  BE  WRITTEN   A 
LITTLE  TIME  AKTElt  TIIK  DEATH  OF  SOCttATES. 

I  HAVE  counnitted  to  the  hands  of  Euphron,  the  Megarite,i 
amall  measures  of  wheaten  cakes,  and  eight  drachms,  also  a  nt 
cloak  for  witiLcr  wear.  Accept  these  trifles,  and  be  assured  tl 
Euclid  and  Terpsion  are  very  good  and  worthy  persons,  full 
kind  feelings  towards  you,  and  of  respect  to  the  memory 
Socrates.     When  the.  children  shew  an  inclination  to  come 
us,  do  not  oppose  their  wishes,  as  it  ib  but  a  little  way  for  th< 
to  come  to  Megara.     My  good  lady,  let  the  abundance  of 
tears  you  have  shed,  sulllce.    To  mourn  longer  will  do  nogt 
but  rather  liann.     Rfniember  what  Socrates  said,  and  endi 
vour  to  follow  his  precepts  and  counsels.     By  incessant  gril 
you  will  greatly  injure  yourself  and  the  children.     These 
young  6ucrul&>L-i<,  and  it  not  only  becomes  us  to  suppoi  t  thi 
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•luie  we  live,  but  to  endeavour  to  continue  in  life  for  their 
Since  if  you,  or  I,  or  any  other  who  feels  a  tender 
era  for  the  children  of  the  deceased  SocrateR,  should  die, 
will  suffer  loss  by  being  deprived  of  a  protector,  and  a 
tnbutor  to  their  support  and  subsistence.  Wherefore  try  to 
for  these  children ;  which  can  only  be  done  by  attending 
ibe  means  of  preserving  your  life.  But  grief  is  among  the 
gB  opposed  to  life,  fxa  those  can  testify  who  experience 
hnrtfui  effects.  Tlie  gentle  Apollodorus,  for  so  he  is  called, 
l>ion,  give  you  pwise  for  not  receiving  assistance  from 
ly  body  standing  in  no  particular  relation  to  you.  You  say 
a  abound,  and  you  are  much  lo  be  commended  for  so 
ing  of  yourself:  as  far  as  I  and  your  other  intimate 
.8  are  able  to  assist  you,  you  shall  feel  no  want.  Take 
Mnge  then,  Xantippe,  and  let  none  of  the  good  instructions 
if  Socrates  be  lost,  for  you  know  in  what  honour  tliat  grt^at 
was  held  by  us ;  and  consider  well  the  cxuoiple  he  ha» 
left  us  by  bis  death.  For  my  own  part,  I  really  think  his 
death  was  a  great  benefit  to  us  all,  if  it  be  regarded  in  the 
light  in  which  it  ought  to  be.^ 


Five  epistles  have  come  down  lo  us  as  having  been  wriltcii 
by  Euripides,  and  these  were  said  by  Apolloiitdes,  who  wrote 
a  treatise  on  false  history,  to  have  been  forged  by  Sabirius 
Polio,  **  the  same  who  counterfeited  the  letters  of  Aralus." 
The  Greek  Professor  at  Cambridge,  Dr.  Joshua  Barnes,  who 
produced  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Euripides,  seemed  to  have 
the  fnllest  conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  these  letters  ;  but 
Dr.  Bentley  has  added  his  weighty  opinion  to  lliat  of  Apollo- 
liideSr  to  throw  an  entire  discredit  upon  them.  Every  letter 
■eons  to  contain  the  matter  of  its  own  detection  and  cx- 

'  Xroopbon**  mum  ftam  his  Asiatic  vxpalitiuii  was  iiol  lill  some  lime  ftfler 
lb  il««lh  of  Socraicf ,  m  tlial  tliis  Ictu-r  could  iiot  Unvv  been  wrritieii  fratn  Me- 
pn  la  recently  nfter  thai  dvetA,  aa  by  the  conl«nt.s  it  would  appear  to  Imrc 
t^  Nor  dot4  It  wf-m  prohabk  lint  be  was  at  Mi>:E:nni  at  all  alter  hiit  rcttirn, 
farbcdid  ooi  leave  Agnilaus  till  he  went  tu  Mettle  at  Scyllutn.     (Se«  Diog. 
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Insure ;  cspcciully  one  of  them,  which  is  suppuiicd  lo  ' 
been  written  from  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  M 
donio,  ill  which,  in  answer  to  some  reproaches  which 
been  cast  upon  him  for  his  goint:  from  Athens,  he  declil 
himself  to  pay  uo  regard  to  what  might  be  said  of  him 
Athens  by  Agatho  or  Mesatus.     Now  this  Agatho^  unl 
iiately  for  the  credit  of  Sabirius  Polio,*  the  inventor  of 
letters,  w:is  all  lliis  while  himself  at  the  court  of  Archele 
with  Euripides.*     Tlie  injury  done  to  Euripides  by  Ccphii 
phoLi  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  or  overlooked  by 
fabricator  of  these  letters,  when  he  addresses  one  of  lus  lett 
to  the  person  so  named.     Other  inconsistencies,  puerilitii 
and  improbubtlitie.s,  .supply  an  internal  evidence  sulficient 
strong  to  bring  thesQ  letters  of  the  tragic  poet  under  a  pretl 
decisive  chiirtje  of  forgeiy.   The  letters  of  Aratus  are  alsoi 
sidered  as  the  invention  of  the  same  Sabirius  Polio:  but 
are  not  extant,  so  that  no  judgaient  can  be  formed  of 
credit  due  to  them  but  what  is  affected  by  the  suapidi; 
sug^c^ited  by  the  forgeries  in  such  frequent  practice  by 
sophists. 

One  of  these  sophists  was  doubllei^s  the  author  of  tl 
collecliou  given  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  Alciphi 
who,  some  say,  lived  in  some  part  of  the  fuurth  centt 
while  others  assign  him  a  much  earlier  date,  even  ani 
to  Lucian,  whom  they  charge  with  having  borrowed  from  hi 
without  acknowledgment,^    They  are  clearly  supposititic 
and  imitative  epistles,  intended  to  represent  the  manners 
the  Athenian   Greeks  in   the  most  common   intercourse 
society,  wherein  parasites  and  courtezans  make  a  prowinel 
figure.     The  composition  of  the  letters  is  not  in  bad  Greek,* 

*  Bentley  quericii  wbelher  we  should  nol  read  Sabiniua  at  SaUdius  t'oliio; 
Its  tliere  was  no  »tidi  KMniui  fatuity  us  tlic  Siibirii,  orsudi  a  surname  ui  Polio. 

*  Sw  ,T-:iimj,  Var.  Utsl.  I.  ii.  c.  21. 

*  Saxius  places  Alciphron  between  Luciaii  aiul  ArJBia-ntlus;  Lucian  bang 
the  author,  and  Aristitnolus  ila>  imitator  oDiis  clictioii.   OnomaMicoii. 

*  There  are  several  words  iiccii rriiig  in  Alcii>liroii  which  are  not  lo  be 
founij  in  iinocnt  (tra?k  wnlon,  but  cli>arly  oC  modern  udoptiuii :  as  t«^i|/iui, 
pro  luudaliottc;  crinrf^tii-,  rioiium:  tocrcfiidi;  ■"('(■(trui'mu-,  ilttluumiinton- 
lum  esse. 
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nd  is  sometimes  characterised  by  u  jiurtiun  of  wit  and 
VCDOur;  but  the  topics  are  for  the  most  part  unimportant 
ad  aninteresting.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the 
inter  had  the  means  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  tone 
ltd  characteristics  of  the  sort  of  intercourae  supposed  to  be 
eirried  on  by  the  correspondence  which  he  exliibits.  if 
*i  *upjiosc  these  letters  to  present  a  pretty  accurate  picture 
M'  the  manners  and  intercourse  of  the  sort  of  persons  be- 
VecD  whom  the  correspondence  is  carried  on,  it  would  be 
(justice  towards  the  character  of  the  ancient  Athc-niaus  to 
ivccjre  them  as  fipectmens  generally  applicable  to  that  people. 
Hie  parasites  which  these  letters  bring  before  us  werccharac- 
tas  in  very  low  estimation.  They  were  in  remote  times  persons 
bf  some  distinction,  being  invested  with  the  office  of  superin- 
tending the  public  or  rather  the  sacred  granaries,  where  the 
a  was  deposited  forthesacriAcesandservicesof  the  temple, 
hnd  bad  the  name  ^ivcn  theiu  in  reference  to  that  duty,  bcint; 
roiupoundcd  of  two  terms,  ^ti^n  and  ertrov,  signifying  their 
place  to  be  near  the  corn.  From  this  honourable  station  they 
itink  ill  later  times  to  tlie  low  and  illiberal  condition  of  depcn- 
ileDts  and  fluttorers  at  the  tables  of  the  ^rtat,  being  probably 
10  incrvased  in  number  that  the  aujiernumeraries  were  obliged 
to  luak  for  subsistence  where  they  could  find  it;  or  tlic  name 
fnigbt  be  given  in  ridicule  to  such  as  were  called  in  to  assist 
It  fcMta  and  luxurious  entertainments.  The  Romans,  under 
the  etnperorr^,  liad  also  their  parasites,  but  they  appear  no- 
whvre  in  so  base  a.  plight  us  iii  these  letters  of  Alclphruu,  and 
the  pages  of  Atheneeiis.  The  plays  of  Menander  were,  no 
doubt,  well  furnished  with  thesecharucttrs,  from  which  Terence 
)iu  transplanted  them.  Allusions  to  them  arc  nut  unfrc- 
quentiu  Uorace  and  Juvenal.  But  it  is  in  Alciphron  that  we  see 
tlie  parasites  in  tlieir  most  odious  colours;  and  in  connecting 
tfaon  with  the  ordinary  train  of  Athenian  eulertamments,  we 
cannot  btit  suspect  those  entertainments  to  have  been  very 
de&cient  in  dignity  and  decency.  If  the  work  exhibited  to  tlie 
world  under  the  title  of  AlciphronV  Letters,  und  the  letters  col- 
lected bv  Aldub  Minuliuit  and  Leu  AUalius,  uiid  otliers,  could 
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be  received  as  genuine,  we  should  indeed  have  befure  ut^ 
very  interesting  display  ofmannera  and  familiar  intercoui 
among  the  best  instructed  as  well  as  the  most  ignorant  portii 
of  society  in  ancient  Cireece;  but  the  whole  mass  appcarsi 
be  worthy  of  Uttle  credit.  They  can  only  be  regarded  as 
tures  of  manners  more  or  less  representative  of  the  origini 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  times  in  which  they  wi 
composed  from  the  times  to  wliich  they  relate,  or  the  powen? 
of  observaticu  and  discrimination  exerted  in  the  execution^ 
the  portraits.  The  re^ider  will  find  Alciphron's  letters  amol^ 
the  Greek  epistles  printed  by  Aldus,  who  has  collected  fcj 
great  body  of  letters  in  that  language,  imputed  to  tbirty-flfl 
different  authors:  ard  though  what  lie  has  produced  in  this- 
department  of  learning  is  far  from  being  genuine  gold, 
impressions  are  sometimes  well  executed,  and  worthy  of  bci^ 
preserved  as  products  of  skill  and  nigenuity.  A»  a  coinpU 
tion,  they  bear  testimony  to  the  industry  of  one  who,  ua( 
the  patronage  of  Leo  X.  laboured  with  as  much  success 
any  in  that  age  towards  recovering  and  elucidating  GreeJ 
literature,  and  promoting  tlie  objects  of  the  cek'brated  Gi 
academy  of  Leo's  institution :  in  all  which  valuable  labot 
he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  zealous  services  of  the  les 
Greeks  whom  the  accomplished  poatifi"  iibovenaiucd 
attracted  to  his  court.'' 

'  Leo  X.  Pontifex  llomanus  ipsum  propemodum  Gncciam  in  Itali 
quKHi  ir  novam  Coloninm  Jetluxit,     I'litros  tniira  ex  toUi  Gnrcia,  in  qui! 
vi)  ingenit  et  Ixma  indoles  inesse  videlwliir,  cum  siii«  prwceploribus,  lion 
evocsvit;  ul  liiiguam  Hornani  suam  ipeis  connmodius  irademit,  vicisgii 
suarn  illi  KvtnaiHi.     Morlioliii:)  in  Pulyliistur,  I.  ir  c.  0. 


CUAI>TER  IX. 

GENUINE  HEATHEN  GREEK  EPISTLES. 

Xau  Greek  cpistleii  of  heathen  writers,  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  genuine,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  are,  for  the  most 
pail,  studied  and  ehiboratecuupositioos,  the  vehicles  of  argu- 
mtat  or  disquisition  on  matters  of  general  interest  or  eontem- 
pUlive  enquiry.  The  number  generally  ascribed  to  Plato  is 
tbrteen  :'  but  some  assign  two  of  the  number  to  Dion — the 
6nt  and  the  fiflh ;  though  the  Aiding;  edition  gives  both  to 
PItto.     Part  of  one  of  them  runs  thus: 


PI.ATOTOTHE   KISDRKD  AND   ASSOCIATES  UF  DION. 

I  PERCEIVE  by  your  letters  that  I  am  expected  to  give  you 
cndit  for  holding  the  same  opinions  as  were  entertained  by 
Dion;  and  you  exhort  me  to  act  in  conjunction  with  yuu  as 

'  R-riarmkai  tfOuat,  XI II. according  10  KilbricJUS — 1.  Uiooift — 'J,,  and  3, 

Phio  u>  Diooyiiui — 4.  tn  l>ion — 5.  to  Herdiccu — 6.  lo  Hermias,  Emstus, 

ad  CoriKiu — 7  and  8.  to  the  fn«nds  of  Dion — 9.  to  Archytas  of  Taren- 

tun — 10.  tu  Ajuhxlonu,  ur.  according  to  iMvttivs,  Ansiodeinus — 11,  to 

Leodamas — 12.  u^in  to  Aiclijias;  uf\il   13.  to  Dionyaius.     Tliere  appear 

to  be  three  MSS,  of  Plato's  epistle*  in  the  Vniican,  of  wludi  ibi-  Ctrtl  liai  vx 

fpolWs;  the  secund,  tluTi«9n  ;    nnd  tlic  tliird,  fourteen,     tii  ihp  library  of  L. 

^  Medici  St  Florence,  ihcrt  are  two  copi«s,  orn^  1i»i<ing  eiglil  and  (he  other 

faiem  episilts.  Satdas  acknowledges  thiiteen  and«r  EvirfKirrKi',  uhicli  was 

IhfnLutaiionUKdby  F'lalo;  wliileothenusedx'^'P<'>'<or  yadiit-.  or  nctayuv^ 

«r  mitayiw,  tcc.      Some  of  these  lelten  are  mimiioDcd  V>y  Lucrtius:  10. 

loAruitodenius.  at:d  \'i.  to  Archylns.  The  third,  to  DiimyMut,  Uva  hixn  main- 

kiaed  by  Bwlley  to  be  gcnn'me ;  but  Meinursius  Hua  declartid  not  only  that 

>piid«,  but  nil  th«  rest,  to  be  spurious  "  in  judiciu  de  (luiltusdam  Socralicoruni 

oiiquiit."  SeeCommcnt.SocniLrcgi^fkiititigenBis.AHii.  171)3, Classialliglor. 

ti  Philolog. —  But  Guil.  Gottlieb.  Tennemar  contra  Meinarsium  disputans, 

l»  nuiint^ined  the  gemiinenesf  of  the  epHtles,  p.  1 7.  i-t  stq.  though  he  doubis 

•  K»  a  part  of  Rp,  13.     And  Wcsveling  conti-ndv  for  ihc  ^<rnaiTicne«  of  (he 

vtnlr  of  Ep.  13.   So  ibat  the  reader  must  bo  Mt  mainly  to  decide  for  hiRiielf 

liam  the  iiiteriuil  eridencc. 
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much  as  is  pottsible  in  8p(MK:h  aud  action.    Truly^  if  you  faai 
tlie  same  sentiments  and  objects  which  he  had,  1  shull  readi^ 
make  a  common  cause  with  you.    But  if  you  have  not,  it 
bo  necDBsary  to  dehberutc  frct^uently  ou  the  subject.     WI 
his  thoughlit  and  desirt's  were,  1  can  state  to  you  clearly, 
from  conjecture,  but  from  certain  knowledge. 

When  I  first  came  to  Syracuse,  being  near  forty  years  ol 
the  u!^e  of  Diun  was  the  same  as  that  of  Hipparinus-  is 
present;  and  the  opinion  and  views  which  he  then  entertaiai 
he  persevered  in  to  the  end — tliat  the  Syracusans  ou<rht  to 
free,  and  governed  by  the  best  laws.  tSu  tliat  it  would  not 
matter  of  astonishment  if  some  god  had  raised  the  thoughts 
of  Dion  into  ugrecUicnt  with  his  own  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment. But  the  circumslauces  which  operated  to  bring  this 
about  arc  worthy  of  tlie  atteiiticn  of  young  and  old,  1  will 
endeavour  to  relate  the  afiiiir  to  you  from  the  beginning,  for ' 
present  state  of  things  makes  sutdi  an  cxpoaitiou  seasonal 

When  I  was  u  yuuug  man,  I  partook  of  the  feelings 
aspirations  common  to  that  time  of  life.     I  determined 
soon  as  I  had  the  dtsjxjsal  of  myself,  to  take  a  pari  in 
public  business  of  the  city.     In  the  mean  time,  public  afla 
were  thrown  into  the  following  predicament.     The  exist 
polity  being  condemned  by  the  greater  part  of  the  peopU 
change  took  place  :  fifty-one  persons  being  chosen  govcrat 
eleven  of  them  presided  in  the  city,  and   ten  in  Piraeet 
and  each  of  these  hti.<l  on  active  concern  in  (he  direction  ol 
the  city  business ;  but  the  remaining  thirty  were  invested  wit 
supreme  authority. 

Some  of  these  rulers  being  of  my  particular  acquaintanc 
called  un  nke  to  give  n>y  attention  to  public  -.ifTairs  as  a  stu^ 
for  which  I  was  well  litted.  This  invitation  tuuched  and  int 
rested  me,  as  it  was  natural  it  should,  considering  my  youth, 
thought  it  properly  belonged  to  tfiem  to  govern  the  city,  so  as 
lead  it  from  its  actual  state  of  inmiorality  to  habits  of  probity 
and  virtue  ;  and  tome  diligently  to  attend  to  the  course  of  their 
proceedings.  Dut  the  cunduet  of  these  men  soon  convinced 
mt'  that  the  former  polity,  bad  as  it  wart,  was  a  golden  period 
'  Sou  of  Dion. 
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m comparison  with  that  which  ihey  were  instituting:  for  in 
xtdilion  to  their  otiicr  numerous  instances  of  iniquitous  ^veni- 
■eat»  they  sent  my  venerable  friend  Socrates,  and  who,  I  do 
lot  hesitate  to  say,  was  the  most  npritrht  person  of  the  time, 
together  with  certain  others,  to  brin^  back  by  force  one  of  the 
dtoens  who  had  withdrawn  himself  from  their  tyranny,  that 
k  might  be  punished  with  death;  hoping  thus  to  implicate 
focrates  witli  them  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  whether  he  were 
wiIIiD^  or  not.  He  refused,  however,  fo  comply,  and  dcter- 
nuned  to  expose  himself  to  every  danger,  rather  ihun  be  a  par- 
hker  of  their  infamoas  proceedings.  All  which,  and  other 
tansactionft  of  a  similar  character,  filled  me  with  indi^rnation, 
Uid  detennincU  me  to  witlidraw  myself  from  the  evil  men  of 
ihat  time. 

Not  long  after  this  the  thirty  tyrants  wvrt-  made  an  end  of, 
lad  the  whole  of  the  then  existint;  polity  was  subverted. 
AguD,  therefore,  I  was  induced  to  engage  in  political  affairs, 
though  with  le«s  devotion  to  them  than  before.  Kut  many 
Qrcumstanccfi  occurred,  from  the  disaitkred  state  in  which 
ibiogs  still  remained,  to  excite  one's  honest  indignation.  It 
iru  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  times  so  disturbed  by 
cliaBges,  those  that  were  opposed  to  the  existing  auUiarities 
should  be  punished  with  morn  than  due  severity  ;  although. 
It  must  be  admitted  ttiat  those  who  rctitrned  to  their  obedience 
to  the  fttale  experienced  a  very  equitable  treatment.  It  so 
happened  that  certain  persons  invested  with  authority  brought 
oar  friend  Socrates  into  a  court  of  justice,  on  a  charge  of 
ereat  impiety, — an  accusation  which  Socrates,  of  all  men, 
tlie  least  merited,  tiome  led  him  ulong  as  an  impious  person, 
while  others  gave  sentence  against  him,  and  condemned  him 
to  death.  Tliua  lliey  destroyed  a  man,  who,  blameless  in 
alt  other  respects,  had  refused  to  concur  in  the  infamous 
proceeding  towards  one  of  those  who  had  fled  from  his  oppres- 
•ore.  When  I  perceived  how  things  were  going  on,  ami  who 
had  the  power  of  controlling  and  influencing  the  laws  and 
mnncn)  of  the  state  and  people,  [  felt,  as  1  grew  in  yeara 
and  experience,  more  and  more  the  difficulty  of  intermeddlina; 
"Jtli  effect  in  the  conlroid  and  cunduct  of  public  admiiiistra- 
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lions  ;  and  t  saw  it  to  be  wholly  impossible  to  be  iJone  wil 
out  the  co-operation  of  faithful  frieiids  and  assuciates,  wh( 
■t  tlmt  time  it  was  not  easy  to  find  ;  for  our  city  was  then 
longer  governed  in  accordance  tt'ith  the  manners  and  habil 
our  fathers,  and  it  was  not  possible  with  any  ease  or  satisl 
tion  of  mind  to  conform  one's  self  to  those  of  recent  instK 
tioD.  The  letter  as  well  ns  the  spirit  of  the  old  laws  were  total 
corrupted.  It  might  seem  not  a  little  wonderful  that  I,  who 
at  first  BO  ardently  desirous  of  engaging;  in  public  buaiof 
when  I  beheld  all  things  running  into  disorder,  should  so 
be  disheartened.  I  did  not,  however,  withdraw  my  attenl 
from  them,  but  determined  to  observe  their  course,  to  see  wl 
ther  some  improvement  might  not  take  place  in  them,  and  I 
the  entire  polity  respecting  thcai,  and  stiLl  to  wail  a  flt  opj 
lunity  of  acting.  At  length  I  became  satisfied  that  all  thft 
slates  then  existing  were  badly  governed  :  and  that  as  to 
laws,  and  the  administration  of  tliem,  matters  were  not  withi 
the  reach  of  remedy,  unless  some  fundamental  planofameJiort- 
tion  could  be  adopted,  seconded  by  some  accompanying  good 
fortune.  It  is  a  tribute  due  to  sound  philosophy  to  declare 
ray  conviction  that  it  ii>  from  its  teaching  only  that  we  can 
be  instructed  in  the  management  either  of  our  public  or  private 
affairs.  Hence  wc  may  rest  in  the  proposition,  that  liumanity 
will  continue  to  suffer  under  the  evils  of  misgovernment  till 
either  the  philosophic  portioti  of  society  are  invested  with  the 
management  of  all  pclitLcul  a€airs,  or  those  who  are  in 
actual  management,  by  Rome  divine  influence  on  their 
positions,  are  made  to  cultivate  philnsophy.  With  these 
pressions,  I  flrst  travelled  to  Italy  and  Stcilv. 

On  my  arrival  in  those  countries,  I  was  soon  dissattt 
with  the  opinions  there  cntcrlamcd  of  what  constitutes! 
happy  life,  which  was  thought  to  consist  in  repletion  twit 
day,  and  in  all  the  sensualities  in  which  the  vicious  and  volui 
tuous  place  their  enjoyment.  I  was  dissatisticd  with  these 
manners  and  habits,  because  1  was  well  aware  that  no  man 
under  heaven  educated  in  them,  could  ever  attain  to  wisdom, 
st'lf-contrnuljorany  e»tin)able  qualities,  however  admirable  hii 


pr  or  most  good  to  mankind ;  not  knotving  that  I  was 
preparing;  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  the  existing 
%y.  Dioo  was  very  docile,  as  in  general  matters,  so  also 
I  matters  treated  of  in  my  discourses.  He  so  accurately 
pehended  and  so  zealously  attended  to  my  teaching,  that 
■passed  in  this  respect  all  the  young  men  with  whom 
e  ever  been  acquainted.  He  determined  to  pass  the 
nder  of  his  life  in  a  mnnner  very  different  from  the 
■lity  of  the  Italians  and  Sicilians, — in  cultiruling  virtue 
r  than  luxury  and  pleasure.  For  this  reason  he  was  an 
I  of  aversion  tn  those  who  had  conformed  their  iires  to 
Bic  iustitutioiiH. 

Mtiine   after   this   he    perceived  that  his   sentiments, 

rait  of  HOund  lostruction,  were  shared   by  other  per- 

not  a  very  numerous  class,  among  whom  was  Diony- 

he  younger.     He  had  hopes,  too,  that  if  this  disposition 

d  spread,  both  his  own  life  and  that  of  (he  Syracusnns 

■eral  would  be  greatly  more  happy-    On  this  account  he 

;ht  1  ought  to  come  to  Syracuse  with  the  utmost  celerity, 

I  might  promote  these  good  beginnings;  remembering 

iBsily  by  my  conversation  he  was  inflamed  with  the  desire 

tding  a  hfe  the  best  and  most  becoming.     If  he  could 

enkindle  this  desire  in  Dionysius,  a^  he  was  attempting 

o,  he  hoped  lo  render  life  happy  throughout  Syracuse, 

:po»ed   to  the  calamities  and  outrages  which  then  pre- 

d.    Dion  being  persuaded  of  these  things,  prevailed  upon 

lysius  to  send  for  nie,  and  himself  requested  that  I  would 

ill  means  come  with  the  greatest  speed,  before  certain 

r  persons  associating  with   Dionysius  might  seduce  him 

1  a  course  of  life  so  worthy  of  his  preference.     "  Why," 

he,  "should  we  wait  for  a  better  opportunity  than  that 

:h  now  presents  itself  to  us,  under  a  certain  divine  guid- 
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ance?"  He,  likewise,  reminded  me  of  the  political  state 
Italy  and  Sicily,  the  ascendancy  of  Dionysius,  hie  vigoioi 
tage,  and  lii»  velienicnl  desire  ta  advance  in  learning  and  pi 
losopliy.  He  informed  me  how  much  inclined  his  own  kindi 
and  friends  were  to  tlie  principles  and  condnct  wliich  I  i 
catod  and  enforced  ;  and  that  he  was  not  by  himself  sulBcic 
to  make  Dionysiuin  decidedly  embrace  them.  He  added  th 
now  was  the  time,  if  ever,  which  encouraged  a  hope  that  I 
persons  so  disposed  as  before  mentioned,  would  iu  con 
of  lime  become  phi loso pliers,  and  rulers  of  stales  nm 
powerful  by  wise  government.  With  these  and  other  li) 
arguments  he  urged  me  to  comply  with  his  request.  Bat 
was  distrustful  of  the  result,  as  young  men  aie  hasty,  and  i 
often  borne  along  by  the  feelings  of  the  moment  in  a  direct! 
contrary  to  their  better  judgments. 

I  knew,  however,  that  the  disiwaition  of  Dion  himself  « 
naturally  grave,  and  that  he  was  of  an  age  auUicicutly  ripe  I 
these  undertakings.  After  same  doubt  and  dclibeiution,  1  can 
to  the  resolution  that  I  ought  to  go,  being  persuaded  that 
sincere  intention  to  aid  in  establishing  a  perfect  system 
legislation  and  polity,  could  never  be  furnished  with  a  fitt 
time  for  making  the  evperiment.  I  considered,  indeed,  thi 
there  was  one  person  whom  if  I  could  bring  over  to  n 
scheme,  I  should  accomplish  all  the  good  in  my  contempt 
tion.  With  these  views  and  in  this  confidence,  nnd  not  frw 
any  such  motive^^  as  hare  been  unputed  to  me,  1  left  my  hom 
I  felt  how  much  1  should  sink  in  self  respect,  if  I  sfaou 
appear  to  myself  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  man  of  word 
never  arcuniplishiug  any  practical  good.  I  was  fearful,  to< 
lest  the  hospitality  and  friendship  of  Dion  should  exjwsc  hi 
to  danger;  who,  if  he  should  fall  into  any  calamity,  or 
banished  by  DJionysius,  would  naturally  fly  hither,  and  ill 
addr[;sa  nie : 

"  I  come  to  you,  O  Plato,  a\i  exile,  though  wanting  neit 
horses  nor   soldiers   to  oppose  my   enemies,   but    wnntini 
words,  and  the  power  of  ptrsuasiun,  which    I    know    form 
yowr  great  qualification  for  converting  young  men  to 


0  thi 


and  practice  of  justice  and  probity,  and  uniting 
I  in  a  rirtuous  fellowship  aud  frieudsliip  with  each  uther; 
rvar  deficiency  in  the  proper  use  and  application  of  those 
t»  has  occasioned  me  lu  leave  Syracuse,  aud  to  come 
r.  As  lo  what  relates  to  myself,  indeed,  this  will  brin^ 
'itaa  disgrace,  but  as  to  the  credit  of  that  philoiiophy 
i  you  are  in  the  habit  of  exalting  so  high,  and  which 
omplaia  i%  dishonoured  by  other  men,  are  you  not  now 

of  betraying  it  as  well  as  roe?  Surely,  if  we  had 
inhabitants  of  Megara,  you  would  have  come  to  my 
Uice  upon  being  called,  or  1  should  have  looked  upon 
s  of  all  men  the  most  depraved  ;  and  now  you  fteek  an 
t  in  the  length  and  labour  of  the  journey  ;  but  you 
f  mistake  in  supposing  that  this  excuse  will  save  you 
lisgnce." 

^on  had  tbus  addressed  uc,  I  should  certainly  have 
at  a  loss  for  a  becoming  answer.  (  therefore  came  to 
nse,  in  compliance  with  these  argumcuts  from  reason 
istice,  leaving  my  own  occupations  which  I  was  justified 
vuing  under  a  tyranny  to  which  neither  my  habits  nor 
iaciples  I  professed  and  tau>rht  were  reconcilcable.  But 
I  came  thither,  I  maintained  the  fieudom  of  niy  mind, 
observant  both  of  the  clamis  of  hospitality  and  the 
ity  of  the  pbiloKopher.  Tlie  destiuy  which  had  placed  me 
court  of  Dionysius,  would  have  entailed  disgrace  upon 

I  had  been  in  any  respects  compliant,  eft'eminate,  or 
jL  On  my  arrival,  I  found  all  things  about  Bionysius 
ig  to  sedition,  and  many  calumnies  afloat  concerning 
nbitious  projects  of  Dion,  I  defended  Dion  to  the 
I  of  my  power;  but  was  able  to  effect  but  little,  for  in 
jath  mouth  after  my  arrival,  Dionysius  accused  Dion  of 
Dftble  plots  to  usurp  the  throne  of  Syracuse,  aud  to  hiti 
lisgrsce  had  him  conveyed  into  exile  in  a  small  vessel. 
this,  all  of  us  who  were  the  friends  of  Dion  were  appre- 
fe  that  Dionysius  would  accuse  us  of  being  conspirators 
3ion.  It  was  even  reported  in  Syracuse  that  I  was 
I  death  by  the  tyrant,  as  the  cause  of  everything  that 
it 
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had  happened.  But  Dionysius  perceiving  our  alarms,: 
dreading  some  conwquences  from  them  iDJunous  to  hii 
received  ub  all  very  encouragingly,  and  nic  c$pccially| 
desired  to  conlide  in  him,  requesting  that  [  would  by 
meana  remain  with  him,  as  my  continuing  in  Syracuse; 
be  of  advantage  to  him.  He,  therefore,  importuned  mc^ 
stay  ;  induced  to  make  this  refjuest,  uo  doubt,  by  some  necril 
sity  or  interest  of  his  own,  which  are  the  selflsh  motives  t| 
which  tyrants  are  usually  actuated.  With  a  view  to  prevcfll 
my  departure,  he  compelled  me  to  reside  in  the  Acropoli^ 
from  which  place  it  was  impossible  for  any  master  of  a  vesad 
to  take  me  away  without  the  tyrant's  order.  Nor  was  then 
any  merchant  or  magistrate  who,  on  seeing  me  leaving  1M 
country,  would  not  immediately  have  brought  me  back 
Dionysius;  since  the  general  understanding  now  waK, 
the  tyrant  had  conceived  a  wonderful  affection  for  me.  Ai 
if  the  truth  be  i^poken,  I  do  believe  this  was  the  case, 
the  terms  I  was  expected  to  be  on  with  him,  were  that  I 
to  praise  him  more,  Htid  ret^ard  him  as  more  my  friend,  thul 
Dion.  This  relation  between  us  he  took  wonderful  pains  H 
establish.  He  neglected,  however,  the  honourable  meaus'of 
ejecting  his  purpose^  if  it  could  have  been  effected,  by  cut 
tivating  a  familiar  companionRhip  with  me,  and  by  attcndtlM 
to  my  discourses  and  philosophical  instnirtions.  This  1m 
seemed  fearful  of  doing,  lest,  as  was  told  him  by  my  calaw 
niators,  he  should  be  impeded  in  his  designs,  and  Dion  shoaU 
attain  to  the  chief  managempnt  of  the  state.  However,  I 
endured  everything,  still  holding  thf  opinions  which  I  brougbl 
with  me  to  Syracuse,  and  resolved  to  try  if  by  anv  meaffl 
Dionysius  could  be  iuducetl  to  live  the  life  of  a  lover  0 
wisdom.  But  he  resisted,  and  rendered  ineffectual  all  mj 
endeavours.  Such  are  the  particulsrs  of  my  first  visit  * 
Sicily,  and  of  my  conduct  in  that  country. 

Of  the  ten  epistles  which  are  included  in  the  publiBhw 
works  of  laocrates,  that  which  is  addressed  to  Dionysius,  am 
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■h  it  the  tenth  in  order,  is  clearly  a  fabrication,  tbough 
s  fouDd  a  place  in  the  editions  of  Vosaiua,  Stephanas^ 
Aldus ; — the  other  nine  have  every  appearance  of  being 
iae,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  suspected  by  the  learned.  Ar 
pistjes  of  Isocrates  are  among;  the  few  Greek  specimens 
ter-trriting  whicli  have  come  down  to  us  with  an  accre- 
Do  that  entitles  tbeiu  to  be  received  as  genuine  pro- 
ms* two  of  tliem  sJiail  be  here  presented  in  an  Enghtth 


BATVa  TO  ALEXANDER  (SUN  OV  FHII.IP  OV  MACBDON). 

If  writing  to  your  father,  I  should  feel  myself  guilty  of 
jiflcretion  were  I  neither  lo  addres<4  cir  notice  you  in  any 
il  ruanuer,  living  as  you  do  with  your  father ;  if  it  were 

L prevent  those  who  know  me  not,  from  supposing  that 
t  enfeebled,  if  not  entirely  robbed  me  of  my  under- 
ling. Whereas  the  truth  is,  that  the  faculties  which, 
itbfitanding  the  decay  of  my  Htrength,  yet  remain  with 
jv  not  unworthy  of  the  character  [  sustained  when  in  the 
,r  of  my  age.  I  hear  from  all  that  you  are  a  lover  of 
kind,  a  lover  of  Athens,  and  a  lover  of  wisdom;  not 
ling  an  idle  and  foolish,  hut  a  prudent  and  intelligent 
b:  that  you  do  not  bestow  your  regard  upon  such  of  our 
as  06  have  no  concern  for  their  own  solid  interests, 
g  themselves  up  to  their  evil  propensities,  but  upon  those 
whom  the  strictest  intercourse  and  communion  imparts 
jnt  or  injury  to  the  principles  of  their  associates,  and 
1  the  wise  may  approach  without  endangering  their  own 
Is:  and  that  of  the  variuu.s  philosophies  you  do  not 
'.  that  which  belongs  to  dialeclica  and  disputation ; 
g  it  Its  due  weight  and  importance  in  the  intercourse 
ivate  life,  though  you  do  not  consider  it  as  a  befitting 
'  for  those  who  arc  set  over  the  people,  or  have  the  charge 
onarchical  government.  It  is  a  study,  in  your  opinion, 
>table  to  persons  whose  thoughts  and  purposes  raise 
above  ordinary  men  ;  who  ought  not  to  expend  their 


strength  in  controversies  with  the  citizens,  or  to  afTofd 
others  the  opportunity  or  licence  of  contradiction.  In  I 
sort  of  exercitation,  It  seems,  you  take  no  delight;  hut> 
prefer  the  study  and  cultivaliou  of  eloquence,  especially  t 
which  is  conversant  with  topics  of  daily  agitation,  and  n% 
we  employ  in  our  public  deliberations,  and  by  the  aid 
which  you  becomingly  impress  upon  those  who  are  subjec 
your  command  how  to  demean  themselves,  and  how  to  dl 
JQSt  distiactiona  between  what  is  fair  and  honourable,  4 
what  is  of  a  contrary  character;  giving  encouragemeol 
reproof,  as  the  sevcrul  cases  may  seem  to  call  for  the  09 
the  other.  As  long  as  you  are  occupied  with  these  objects^ 
give  proof  of  your  wisdom.  It  is  thus  that  you  inspire  C 
fidence  into  your  father  and  others,  that  as  you  advano 
years,  you  will  be  more  and  more  cocitirmcd  in  these  princif 
excelling  others  in  understanding,  as  your  father  has  surpoi 
all  in  greatness.  _ 

ISOCRATES    TO    THK   SONs'    OF    JASON,   (LATT.   SOVEREIGS 
PHER.t:    IN    THESSALY,)    DISSl'ADING    THEM    FROM    ASH 


INC   EMPIBE. 


One  of  those  pei-sons  who  were  sent  ambassadors  to' 
informed  me  that,  being  called  by  you  aside  from  the  otb 
he  was  asked  if  I  could  he  persuaded  to  leave  my  own  coun 
and  sojourn  with  you.  Impressed  witli  the  memory  of 
hospitality  of  Jason  and  Polyaces,  !  should  gladly  corti 
you ;  for  I  know  that  such  intercourse  would  be  proflft 
to  all  of  us.  But  many  consideratinns  stand  in  the  wa 
my  wishes  ;  princtpaliy  my  inability  to  make  journeys.  / 
indeed,  tt  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  age  at  which  T 
arrived,  to  travel  into  foreign  countries.  Furthermon 
seems  to  me,  that  all  who  should  hear  of  my  wander 
would  form  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  mc,  if,  after  havin| 
my  life  cultivated  repose  and  quiet,  I  should  undertake  1 
journeys  in  my  old  age,  when,  vf  1  had  passed  my  time  abn 

'  They  liiu]  been  diK-ifilM  of  Isocratei. 
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M  have  been  proper  aud  becomingto  ond  my  days  at 
Add  to  this,  !  am  really  afraid  of  the  changes  whirh 
ly  happen  in  my  own  city-  For  I  must  be  plain  :  T  perceive 
the  alliances  which  are  formed  with  us  are  soon  fiif*- 
And  if  this  should  happen  nrith  respect  to  yourselves, 
ihould  I  be  able  to  keep  clear  of  the  imputation  of  crime, 
id  avoid  other  perils?  Ought  [  not  to  feel  ashamed  if,  in 
[half  of  my  own  city,  I  should  appear  to  sacrifice  my  eiigage- 
mls  with  you,  or,  for  the  sake  of  iiiy  engagements  with  you, 
I  forget  Diy  duty  to  my  own  city?  These  interests  being 
^losed,  I  do  not  know  how  I  should  be  able  to  acquit  myself 
Kiefactorily  towards  both. 

I  These  considemtions  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  not  in 

by  power  to  do  what  I  could  wish.     But  I  do  not  feel  that  it 

I  becoming  in  me  to  dwell  so  upon  my  own  concerns  as  to 

•fe  yours  unattended  to.     The  matters,  therefore,  which 

vre  the   topics  of  my  discourse  when  in  your  company,  I 

rdl  endeaviiur  as  well  as  I  can  to  discuss  in  correspond- 

loe  with  you.     And  do  not  suppose  that  in  writing  this 

tter  to  you,  I   am  influenced   by  ostentation  rather  than 

iendship.     I  have  not  yet  become  so  foolish  as  not  tu  know 

tat  ]  am  not  now  qualified  to  write  better  than  when  in  the 

er  of  my  ajre.     I  um  fully  aware  that  by  sending  forth 

ior  performances  1  shall  only  write  to  sink  below  the 

tation  I  at  present  enjoy.     A^in,  if  vanity,  rather  than 

tion,  were  my  motive  ni  writin;^,  1  should  not  have  chosen 

subject  so  easy  to  say  something  to  the  purpose  upon,  but  I 

uld  have  adopted  others  more  showy  and  fertile  in  orgumcDl. 

ideed.  formerly,  I  never  sought  distinction  by  handling  such 

bjectf,  my  object  being  rather  to  treat  of  those  which  had 

overlooked  by  others.     Nor  have  I  now  intruded  myself 

to  your  concerns  with  any  design  to  shew  how  I  can  treat 

lhe»e  matters,  but,  perceiving  you  to  have  at  this  time  many 

affairs  to  conduct,  I  am  desirous  of  declaring  to  you 

ly  opinion  concerning  them.     I  think,  indeed,  that  mine  is 

le  properest  period  for  giving  counsel.   Old  age  is  taught  by 

tpenencc,  and  thereby  qualified  to  point  out  what  is  best  to 

t  done  in  ditticult  circumstances,  such  as  those  in  which  you 


L. 
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ore  uow  .plflic^  ;**  though  1  grant  mine  ii  not  the  n^ 
ti;eatiu^^'nifk  subject  gracefuHy,  scieDtifically,  aoU  claboi 

.  I  khalllie  contcfit,  therefore,  ir  I  can  discourse  on  the  mat 

,  Vf  Hand  in  a  coherent  and  connected  manner. 

Do  not  be  surprised  if  1  seem  to  be  repeating  what 
have  heard  before  from  me.  Some  things  before  ui^ed 
mc  have  again  spontaneously  presented  themselres; 
thingtt  I  sliall  purposely  make  use  of  again  as  beat  for 
purpose.  Jt  would  be  folly  in  me  if,  when  1  perceive 
men  adopting  my  arguments,  1  should  think  myself  not 
liberty  to  make  a  fresh  use  of  them  myself.  I  have  prefi 
what  1  have  to  say  with  this  apology,  because  the  very 
obsen'ation  f  shall  make  will  be  one  of  the  most  trite  and 
liar.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  say  to  those  who  have  attenc 
my  lectures,  that  their  primary  object  should  be  to 
well  what  they  proposed  to  themselves  to  eflcct  by 
speeches,  and  how  best  to  divide  and  arrange  their  6ubj< 
And  when  they  shall  have  with  tlie  greatest  care  detcrmii 
this  point,  T  have  been  used  to  tell  them  they  must  searcl 
for  the  ideas  best  calculated  to  promote  their  6nal  purpose. 
This  has  been  my  great  dogma  on  the  subject  of  oratory.  Bat 
it  is  equally  a  fundamentul  consideration  in  the  conduct  of 
those  other  matters  in  which  you  are  at  present  engaged  :  for 
notliing  can  be  done  correctly,  unless  you  first  consider  and 
decide  on  what  plan  you  mean  to  regulate  your  life  for  the 
time  to  come,  and  what  glory  you  will  aspire  to ;  whether 
that  which  comes  from  willing  or  from  unwilling  minds. 
Having  decided  these  points,  the  next  thing  yon  will  have  to 
do  will  be  to  consider  seriously  bo|r  the  actions  of  each  day 
may  be  made  to  conspire  to  the  Accomplishment  of  what  has 
been  your  aim  and  purpose  from  the  beginning.  And  by  this 
mode  of  enquiring  and  reasoning,  you  will  have  before  you  a 
detenninate  object,  and  a  great  and  beneficial  ^cope  to  which 
the  faculties  of  the  soul  may  be  directed.  If  you  lay  down 
no  plan  of  life,  but  iiiibmit  yourself  to  the  guidance  of  events, 
j-ou  will  l>e  always  ranibhng  and  unsteady  in  your  resolves, 
and  meet  with  many  failures. 

Po»ssibly  some  of  those  who  have  chosen  to  live  a  careless 
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affect  to  ridicule  such  reasonings.  They  may  say, 
^ihat  I  ought  to  ground  inydelf  upon  some  certain  prin- 
^  I  wUJ,  therefore,  without  more  delay,  cxpheitly  declare 
%nbments.     In  plain  terms,  then,  it  neems  to  me  that 

lives  of  private  men  are  greatly  more  happy  than  the 
>  of  soTereigns.  I  esteem  the  honour  which  men  of  ele- 
d  thoughts  confer  by  their  applause,  to  be  far  more  gratify- 
tfaan  what  is  received  from  men  living  under  the  sway  of 
Dt6.  1  am  aware  that  I  shall  have  many  opposed  to  me 
entiment,  especially  those  by  whom  you  arc  surrounded: 

I  doubt  not  they  will  to  their  utmost  urge  you  to  take 
ire  upon  you.     But  they  have  narrow  views  of  the  sub- 

and  yield  themselves  to  the  delusion  of  a  selfish  ambition. 
f  are  looking  to  power,  gain,  and  pleaHurc,  with  a  full 
ctation  of  enjoying  them.  But  the  troubles,  fears,  and 
nities  which  beset  those  who  govern,  and  titeir  adherents 

ihey  entirely  overlook.  They  do  not  ace  that  they 
me  themselves  to  the  same  hazards  and  evils  to  which 
t  are  subject  who  are  guilty  of  the  basetit  and  most 
rioDS  actions.  It  is  not  that  tho!«c  persons  are  wholly 
raal  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  their  silualionH,  but  they 
aade  themselves  that  they  shall  extract  all  the  good,  and 
I  avoid  all  the  dangers  and  misfortunes  which  arc  incident 
us  condition ;  and  they  think  they  can  so  order  things 
od  them  as  to  place  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  danger, 
iD  near  connexion  with  every  advantage.  When  men  think 
act  in  this  way,  I  grudge  them  the  security  in  which  they 
Indeed,  I  should  feel  myself  disgraced,  if,  wlien  setting 
)r  an  adviser  of  others,  I  should  neglect  theirs  for  my  own 
ite  interest,  and  not  rather,  putting  myself  aside,  and  all 
iderations  of  personal  advantage,  give  them  the  bcsladvice 
ih  it  is  in  my  power  to  afford  them.  Since,  therefore, 
i  are  my  sentiments,  1  expect  to  be  listened  to  by  you 

favour  and  attention. 


Herodotus  and  Thucydides  we  find  letters  attributed  to 
^nerals  and  ot}ier  great  characters,  which  their  histories 
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|ireseDt  to  u&;  and  the^e  letters  are  the  more  interesting, 
they  are  characteristically  interwoven  with  the  sequel 
conduct  of  the  narrative.  They  may  not  have  been 
identical  letters  written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they 
ascribed,  but  they  must,  nevertheless,  be  considered  a5  spec 
mens  of  letter-writing  in  the  days  of  the  historians  tb 
selves ;  and  being  part  of  the  res  gtsttx  belonging  to 
portions  of  history  in  progress  under  their  pens,  they  wou 
naturally  keep  as  close  to  the  trath  as  their  means  and  opfM 
tunities  would  enable  them. 

Polycraics,  to  whom  the  two  following  letters,  given  ua 
Herodotus,  were  written,  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  ye 
52'2  B.  c.  J  having  governed  Samos  about  forty-two  y 
According  tu  the  accuunts  which  have  come  down  to 
he  was  remarkable  for  the  constant  current  of  proBpen 
which  attended  him,  till  he  was  treacherously  put  to  death  ' 
Ora?tes,  the  Persian  governor  of  Magnesia,  on  the  Mxand 
Amasis,  the  king  of  Egypt,  whose  fortunes  were  also  remai 
able,  having  risen  from  the  condition  of  a  common  soldier 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  oifc  which  he  sat  forty-four  years,  wbs 
convinced  that  the  uniform  felicity  of  Polycrates  must  at  la 
tenuinate  in  ^onie  signal  calamity,  that  he  is  said  to  bft' 
advised  liim  to  anticipate  the  turn  of  his  fortune  by  bringii 
some  loss  or  trouble  upon  himself.  Polycrates,  following  tfa 
advice,  threw  one  of  his  most  precious  jewels  into  the 
but  after  a  few  d<iys  of  regret  he  received  a  present  of  a  fi« 
in  which  was  found  the  jewel  so  much  esteemed  by  him.  I 
was  at  length  invited  to  Magnesia  by  Orcetes,  and  on 
arrival  put  to  death  by  his  order,  from  no  other  motive, 
was  said,  but  the  desire  of  temiinatiug  the  career  of  his  envi 
felicity, 

"  Amasis  saith  thus  to  Polycrates  {AfiaaiQ  UuXvKpaTH 
Xfyti): — It  is,  indeed,  very  gratifying  to  hear  of  the  p 
perity  of  a  friend,  but  yonr  great  successes  do  not  allogetbi 
please  me,  knowing,  as  I  do,  tlie  envy  of  the  gods ;  and 
cannot  but  widh,  both  for  myself  and  for  those  I  love,  that  iheii 
prosperous  and  adverse  furtuiies  should  be  interchanged.     1 
dciiire  my  life  to  be  chvtiucred  with  good  and  pvil,  rather  tli 
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uniformly  successful :  for  never  have  I  heard  of  a  man 
whom  all  thin^  for  a  length  of  time  have  prospered, 
has  not  at  last  come  to  a  ruinous  and  disastrous  end. 
guided  then  by  nie,  and  deal  thus  willi  your  ^o<l  fortune. 
lider  what  is  that  thing  now  in  your  possession  which 
deem  to  be  most  precious,  the  loss  of  which  would  most 
your  mind  ;  cast  it  so  effectually  away  from  you,  that  it 
be  seen  of  men  no  more.  But  if  there  should  not  after 
succeed  a  course  of  good  fortune  to  the  misfortune  thus 
nlantarily  endured,  and  so  interchangeably,  for  the  future, 
^rsue  the  remedy  which  i  propose."* 
The  epistle  of  Orcetes  is  in  these  terms : — "  Orcetes  saith 
to  Polycrates  (Opuirqc  HoXiiKpaTd  tjh  Xtyu) :  I  uiider- 
d  that  you  arc  projectmg  great  things,  and  that  you 
fcate  not  money  to  carry  them  into  execution.  Now,  if  you 
•ill  act  as  [  suggest,  you  will  establish  yourself  and  save  mc. 
For  the  king,  Cambyses,  is  plotting  my  destruction,  as  I  am 
certainly  informed.  Do  you,  therefore,  transport  nic  and  my 
nbstance  from  this  place ;  and  then  take  part  of  that  same 
rabitauce  for  your  own,  and  suficr  me  to  enjoy  the  rest. 
With  such  means  you  may  acquire  the  empire  of  all  Greece. 
But  if  you  mistrust  what  1  say  concerning  my  wealth,  send 
b  me  some  one  in  whom  you  place  confidence,  and  1  wtU 
■bew  It  to  him."^ 

The  letter  of  Pausanias  to  the  king  of  Persia  is  in  the 
following  strain:—"  Pausanias,  the  general  of  Sparta,  being 
minded  to  do  thee  a  kindness,  sends  back  to  ihec  the  men  he 
bus  captured  tvitb  the  sword.  And  the  thing  1  purpose,  if  it 
please  thee,  is  to  marry  thy  daughter,  and  to  place  Sparta, 
and  all  Greece,  under  thy  government,  i  think  I  can  do 
tlua,  if  we  consult  together  upon  it.  If,  therefore,  such  a 
as  this  is  agreeable  to  you,  send  some  one  whom  you 
trust  to  the  sea-side,  through  whom  wc  may  confer  with 
other."* 
The  letter  of  Pausanias  has  the  S]>artan  flavour  in  it,  and 
■ii  expressed  precisely  in  the  terras  we  might  have  expected 

•  IlcroJ.  Thai,  lf>. 
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from  such  a  tnuti.  It  is  pre^ant,  sfaortf  and  decisive, 
freems  wrilten  rather  with  the  point  of  a  sword  than  with  thi 
pen.  The  king's  answer  is  equally  characteristic :  and  i 
invented  by  Thucydides,  is  nevertheleass  in  perfect  charactcf 
and  keeping,  as  are  all  the  strokes  and  touches  which  giv( 
e6ect  tu  his  living  pictures. 

"  Thus  saith  Xerxes  the  king  to  Paui^aaiaft  ('U&  Xp)>i 
QaaiXevc  SfQ^iic  navaavia)'.  The  benefit  which  thou  hail 
done  me  respecting  the  men  whom  thou  hast  saved  and  anC 
to  me  beyund  sea  from  B)'7^ntium,  is  registered  and  engra?ea 
in  our  house  for  ever :  and  I  receive  with  pleasure  your  pro> 
posalg.  Be  not  therefore  remiss,  night  or  day,  in  the  pcf' 
fonuance  of  what  you  have  promised  :  nor  let  the  cost  of  gt>W 
and  silver,  or  the  number  of  soldiers  which  will  be  requtra 
wheresoever  they  may  be  wiuUed,  embarrafis  you ;  but  at  one* 
enter  upon  a  business^  both  for  yourself  and  me,  which  wi 
be  promotive  of  the  dignity  and  honour  of  us  both,  in  concert 
with  Artabazus,  a  worthy  man,  whom  I  have  sent  to  you  fa 
that  pui-posc."' 

We  have  another  letter  ia  Thucydides  of  an  interesting  bu 
very  different  character,  written  by  Nicias,  the  worthy  but  uik 
fortunate  general  of  the  Athenian  forces,  engaged  in  a  war  o 
unprovoked  aggression  against  tbe  people  of  Syracuse.    Gyli 
pus,  the  Lacedemonian  commander,  at  the  head  of  a  powerfid 
force  at  sea  and  on  land,  composed  of  S^iartans,  Coriiithianfli 
and  Syracusans,  with  their  Sicilian  confederates,  was  pressinf 
upon  the  army  under  Nicia?,  and  hastening  the  catastrophe 
that  proved  so  ruinous  to  Athens  and   its  ill-fated  general 
The  great  contemporary  historian  of  these  events,  so  decisivf 
of  the  afl'airs  of  Greece,  thus  introduces  the  letter  of  Niciaa, 
which  one  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness: — "  Nici 
seeing  the  sti'eugth  of  the  enemy  and  his  own  necessities 
bu  daily  increasing,  dispatched  messengers  to  Athens,  as  hi. 
was  wont  to  do,  respecting  all  the  transactions  of  the  warfj 
biit  he  felt  it  especially  necessary  now,  thiiUting  his  danger  to 
be  imminent,  tu  inform  the  state  that  uulcsu  they,  with  all 


'  Thuryd.  I.  i.  s.  128. 
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^eed,  sent  for  those  to  come  away  that  were  there  already, 
•ent  them  an  effectual  rcinforcemeut;  there  was  no  Jiope  of 
Micly :  and  Wing  afniid  lest  his  messengers,  from  the  want 
adequate  powers  of  exprosbiou,  or  clearness  of  judgment,  or 
ram  a  desire  to  please  the  citizens^  n^ight  fail  in  doscribtng 
Ike  exact  state  of  things,  he  wrote  a  letter,  thinking  tliat  the 
proper  way  of  maling  his  mind  fully  known  to  his  country- 
1,  (of  which  no  part  could  now  be  kept  back  by  the  mes- 
■BDger,)  and  of  furuishiag  tbcm  with  a  true  ground  for  their 
dtliberalionB.  With  these  letters,  and  other  in  struct  ions,  the 
geengers  repaired  to  Athens ;  and  Nicias,  in  the  menu  time, 
innng  provided  for  the  defence  of  his  camp,  took  care  to 
lid  hazarding  an  encounter  with  the  enemy.  The  messen- 
gers arrived  at  Athens  in  the  following  winter,  and  having 
ipoken  what  they  were  instructed  to  say,  and  answered  such 
^Qe»lioa&  as  were  put  to  them,  presented  the  letter  of  Nicias, 
■hich  the  city  scribe,  standing  forth,  read  aloud  to  the  people 
10  ibe  following  effect :  ** — 

'  You  are  made  acquainted,  Athenianit,  by  many  other 
kllen  from  me  with  what  has  passed  heretofore ;  and  of  our 
pteaeDt  condition  it  is  no  less  necessary  that  yon  should  be 
inlonned,  that  you  may  frame  your  resolutions  upon  it.  Our 
■•tnatioo  then  is  this :  after  we  bad  defeated  the  Syracusans  in 
many  engagcmenU,  and  had  built  up  walls,  within  which  wc 
bad  taken  our  station,  Gylippus,  a  Lacedemonian,  came 
against  us,  bringing  with  him  an  army  from  Peloponnesus, 
and  also  from  some  of  the  cities  of  Sicily.  We  overcame 
bim  in  the  first  battle,  but  his  superiority  in  cavalry  and 
jAreUn  men  forced  us,  in  a  second  engagement,  to  retreat, 
and  secure  ourselves  within  our  fortificattons.  Nor,  indeed, 
can  we  bring  our  whole  force  into  the  held,  as  part  of  our 
anny  is  wanted  for  the  defence  of  our  walls.  And  they  have 
aUo  carried  a  wall  straight  up  to  us,  so  that  we  cannot  make 
Diir  own  wall  complete,  unless  some  one  should  come  with  a 
Iferge  anny  to  our  aid,  and  gain  for  us  this  counter-wall.  It 
btt  so  fallen  out,  therefore,  that  we  who  considered  ourselves 
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an  besieging  others,  have  change  places,  and  become  rathj 
the  besieged,  in  the  occupution  of  our  present  position ;  for ' 
cannot  move  to  any  distance  from  the  place  in  which  we 
stationed,  on  account  of  the  enemy's  horse.  They  have  all 
dent  to  Peloponnesus  for  another  army  ;  while  Gylippus] 
about  the  cities  of  Sicily  to  persuade  such  as  have  as 
made  no  movement,  to  take  part  with  him  iu  the  war,  ar 
to  obtain  from  others,  if  he  can,  an  addition  to  his  land  fo 
as  well  as  what  is  necessary  for  his  navy.  For  it  is  tbc 
design,  as  t  hear,  to  try  what  they  can  do  against  our  vi 
with  their  army,  and  with  their  ships  at  sea.  Nor  let  any 
you  persuade  yourRplves  that  it  is  mi  arduous  undertakit 
for  them  to  attack  us  at  sea.  Fnr  thoui^h  our  fleet,  as 
well  knosvn  to  the  enemy,  was  at  first  composed  of  vessel 
perfectly  sound  and  seaworthy,  and  our  crews  in  good  h( 
and  health  j  yet  now,  from  bt'in«^  so  lung  out  at  sea,  our  shij 
are  becocne  l>t:akvi  und  our  men  worn  out:  for  we  have 
opportunity  for  drawing  the  ships  on  shore  to  air  and  dry  th< 
as  those  of  the  enemy,  which  are  as  good  as  ours,  and  more  d 
number,  keep  us  in  constant  ixpcctation  of  an  attack,  whi( 
they  seem  on  the  point  of  hazarding.  It  rests  with  thi 
to  commence  the  enterprise  when  tlicy  think  fit ;  and  in  t1 
mean  time  thoy  have  the  means  of  drying  and  airing  thf 
vessels ;  for  they  have  not,  as  we,  a  station  to  defend  agaii 
others.  These  objects  we  should  find  it  diffirnit  to  effe 
even  had  we  ships  enough  and  to  spare,  and  were  not  coi 
pelled,  as  now,  to  employ  them  all  to  secure  our  poBitic 
For  if  we  were  in  the  smallest  degree  to  reduce  the  amount  i 
our  protecting  force,  we  should  be  in  want  of  provisiot 
being  now  Imrdly  able,  on  account  of  our  proximity  to  tl 
city,  tu  convey  the  necessary  supplies  to  ocir  fleet.  Thence  it 
is  that  our  mariners  have  perished,  and  are  perishing,  since 
they  are  cut  off  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  when  they  proceed  to 
any  distance  to  forage,  or  procure  wood  and  water.  Those  who 
attend  upon  us,  now  that  the  two  camps  nre  opposite  to  each 
other,  take  the  opportunity  of  going  over  to  the  enemy  :  and 
as  to  the  strangers,  some  having  come  to  us  by  constraint, 
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inlJy  run  off  to  the  cities  ;  and  others,  having  bccu 
It  first  to  join  ua  by  great  wages,  and  thinking  they 
to  enrich  themselves  rather  than  to  fight,  when, 
to  their  expectation,  (hey  see  the  enemy  prepared  to 
lib  us  both  by  sea  and  land,  but  especially  with 
f,  partly  go  off  from  ns  upon  some  pretext  into  the 
the  eoeniy,  and  partly  escape  from  us  as  they  can, 
Bom  enough  in  Stcily.  And  there  are  some  who, 
RDught  hither  thetr  Uyrcanian  slaves,  and  persuaded 
ins  of  gallies  to  receive  them  aa  their  substitutes, 
r  naval  force  of  its  strength  and  energy.  I  write  to 
well  know  that  a  fleet  remains  in  the  height  of  its 
tt  for  a  short  period;  and  that  the  number  is  small 
who  are  skilled  both  in  launching  a  galley  and 
the  oar. 

le  hardest  of  all  is  this,  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  as 
order  things  otherwise,  for  you  Athenians  are  of  a 
ID  difficult  to  be  governed.  Nor  have  we  any  sources 
eh  we  can  recruit  our  navy:  for  we  must  of  neces- 
our  supplies  of  men  from  the  same  place  whence 
e  whom  we  brought  with  us,  and  who  have  been 
in  the  service:  for  our  confederate  cities,  Naxus 
Da,  are  not  able  to  supply  us.  If  this  one  thing  more 
idded  to  the  present  advantages  of  the  euemy — that 
trie«  of  Italy  from  which  we  draw  our  subsistence, 
r  real  condition,  and  the  fact  of  our  receiving  no  help 
shall  abandon  us  for  them, — the  war  will  be  termi- 
them  without  a  battle,  and  nothing  will  remain  for 
surrender.  I  might  send  you  communications  more 
but  surely  less  profitable,  if  it  be  important  for  you 
your  measures  upon  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  real 
ings  here.  At  the  same  time,  well  knowing  the  cha- 
your  minds  to  be  this,  that  though  you  like  to  hear 
ratifying,  yet  that  afterwards  you  arc  apt  enough  to 
y  if  any  thing  turns  out  otherwise  than  you  expected, 
that  to  stnte  matters  just  as  they  were,  was  my  safest 
prudent  course. 


no 
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*  And  now  Uie  conclusion  to  which  you  ought  to  comi 
this— that  the  conduct  neither  of  soldiers  nor  couioif 
deserves  your  ccusiire  respecting  any  of  ihc  objects  of  this 
petlilioii.  But  since  all  Sicitv  is  hostile  to  us,  aud  the  eat 
is  expecting  another  onny  from  Peloponnesus^  it  behc 
you  to  consider  and  delermine,  as  tlie  force  we  now  have' 
insulticient  to  contend  with  their  present  number,  whether  it 
will  be  proper  to  recalli  those  who  are  here,  or  to  send  hither 
another  army,  uot  less  than  that  which  we  have,  both  laiid 
and  naval  force,  with  money  not  a  little ;  and  likewise  some 
one  to  take  my  place,  as  L  ain  rendered  unable  to  remain  here 
by  a  disease  in  my  reins.  I  think  I  merit  your  indulgence, 
for  when  I  was  in  health  I  perfurnitid  many  good  services  for 
you  in  the  conduct  of  your  armies.  Whatsoever  you  resolve 
to  do,  do  it  at  the  first  coming  in  of  the  spring,  avoiding  pro- 
crastination. For  the  enemy  will  not  be  long  in  getting  bis 
reinforcements  from  Sicily,  and  though  he  will  be  somewhat 
longer  in  obtaining  them  from  Peloponnesus,  yet-if  you  do  not 
look  well  to  it,  he  will  etude  your  discovery,  as  he  did  before, 
or  be  beforehand  with  you  ui  the  quickness  of  his  movements."* 

The  letter  above  produced,  beari:  a  very  genuine  inipreamoa 
of  the  simple,  modest,  and  sedate  character  of  the  unfortunate 
commander;  and  insinuates  pretty  plainly  the  fickle  and  un- 
grateful treatment  with  which  the  Athenian  state  requited 
the  services  of  their  most  devoted  servants. 

In  introducing  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  we  will  commence  with  the  letter  of  his  father,  Philip 
of  Macedon,  to  Aristotle,  his  learned  preceptor,  on  the  birth  of 
his  renowned  son.  Auliiti  Gellius  has  given  us  this  letter  from 
Philip.  "  «^lXc1^roc■  AptoTOTtXtt  \atpuv :  Know  that  a  son  is 
bom  to  me,  for  which  i  am  grateful  to  the  gods;  not  so  much 
for  the  birth  of  a  son,  as  that  he  comes  Juto  the  world  in  your 
time;  for  my  hope  is  that,  under  your  education  and  instruc- 
tion,  he  will  be  worthy  both  of  us,  and  of  the  succession  to 
the  government  of  this  empire." 

Arrian  relates,  as  a  report  generally  received,  and  to  which 
he  gave  credit,  that  soon  after  the  battle  of  Imiur,  a  confi- 
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dcntial  euDucli,  a  pnucipal  atttiodant  of  the  captive  queen  of 
Pereia,  Statim,  found  means^  possibly  with  leave,  to  go  to  Iter 
■ofortunatt:  husband.  On  first  sight  of  him,  Darius  hastily 
Hked  if  hift  wife  and  children  were  livtug.  The  eunuch 
tuuring  him  that  not  only  all  were  well,  but  all  treated  with 
mpect  as  royal  personages,  equally  as  before  their  captivity, 
ibe  monarch's  apprehension  changed  its  object.  The  queen 
was  generully  said  to  be  the  nio^t  beautiful  woman  of  the  Per- 
Ban  aspire.  How,  in  the  usual  concealment  of  the  per:W>ns  of 
vonien  of  rank  through  the  eastern  nations,  hardly  less  in 
■leient  than  in  modem  days,  this  cotild  be  known,  unless 
ftom  report  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  Arrian  has  nut 
Mid;  but  his  account  rather  implies  that  her  face  had  been 
teen  by  some  of  the  Grecian  officers.  Darius's  next  question, 
iMmever,  was  said  to  be,  "  Whether  bis  queen's  honour  had 
beea  tarnished,  either  through  her  own  weakness  or  by  any 
fioleDce  V  The  euuuch  protesting,  with  solenm  onths,  that 
ibe  was  as  pure  as  when  she  parted  from  Darius,  and  adding 
(hat  Alexander  was  the  best  and  most  honourable  of  men, 
Dahos  raised  hts  hands  towards  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  "  0 
^Kftl  God  !  who  disposest  of  the  aH'airs  of  kings  amongst 
Beo,  preserve  to  me  the  empire  of  the  Persians  and  Medes,  as 
dx>a  gavest  it :  but  if  it  be  thy  will  that  [  am  no  longer  lo 
be  king  of  Asia,  let  Alesiander,  in  preference  to  all  others, 
ucceed  to  my  power." 

This  account,  which  Arrian  has  judged  not  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  his  military  history  of  Alexander,  is  obviously  not,  like 
numberless  stories  of  private  conversations  related  by  Diodo- 
rus,  Plutarch,  Quintua  Curtius,  and  others,  what  none  who 
were  hkely  to  know  would  be  likely  to  tell ;  but,  on  the  con- 
tmy,  what,  no  way  requiring  concealment,  the  eunuch  would 
rather  be  forward  to  relate;  so  that,  not  improbably,  many 
(ireeks,  and  among  them  some  acquainted  with  his  character, 
and  able  to  estimate  his  veracity,  might  have  had  it  from  him- 
self. It  aeoms  altogether  not  unlikely  that  the  eunuch's  report 
was  the  inducement  of  Darius  to  send  tht:  deputation  to 
Alexander,  which  reached  him  at  Marathus. 
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The  persons  deputed  bore  a  letter  from  the  FeruaD  ki 
representing  that,  "  between  Artaxerxes  Ochue  and  Phil 
there  had  becu  friendship  and  aUiancc  :  that  after  the 
sion  of  Arses,  Philip,  without  provocation  from  Persia, 
begun  hostiUties,  which  Alexander,  passing  iuto  Asia, 
prosecuted  to  the  severe  injury  of  the  Persians;    wh) 
Darius  wus  compelled  to  place  hiuiself  at  the  head  of 
army,  to  protect  his  subjects  and  defend  his  own  inberil 
rights:  that  God's  displeasure  had  disposed  of  victory,  and 
now  remained  for  Inni  to  soUcit,  as  a  king  from  a  king, 
release  of  his  wife  and  family,  and  to  offer  to  treat  of 
and  friendship;  for  whicii  purpose  he  proposed  that  Alt 
ander  should  send  nnnisters  to  liira  witli  sufficient  powers, 

Communicaiiuns  of  this  kind  appear  to  have  been  alwai 
in  regular  course,  kid  by  Alexander  before  his  council.    Wl 
provoked  a  reply  ditfenug  ui  its  character  so  widely  from  tbati 
Alexander's  conduct  toward  the  Persian  princesses,  and  ev< 
contradicting  his  a'ported  nseuratiee  to  Uicm  tliat  he  had 
personal  enmity  toward  Darius,  ancient  history  has  not  sail 
Ground  for  conjecture  seeuis  only  furnished  by  Uie  fact 
the  capture  of  the  Grecian  deputies,  from  w^om,  or 
whose  writings,  iiifonnsitiDn  uf  matters  before  unknonrn  mi 
have  been  gained.     The  answer  to  the  Persian,  in  the 
of  a  letter  from  tlie  Macedonian  monarch,  is  given  by  Arrii 
ia  the  following  terms : — 

**  Your  predecessors,  unprovoked,  invaded  Macedonia  aa| 
the  rest  of  Greece,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  people.  I, 
elected  general  of  the  Greeks,  have  invaded  Asia  to  revenge" 
not  that  ancient  aggression  only,  but  also  recent  wrongs. 
You  supported  (he  Pcrinthians,  who  had  injured  my  father. 
Your  predecessor,  Ochus,  sent  forces  into  that  part  of  Thrace 
which  is  within  our  dominion.  In  yourowu  public  letters  you 
boasted  to  all  the  world  of  being  a  patron  of  the  conspiracy 
which  produced  the  assassination  of  my  father.  You  your- 
self, with  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  assassinated  Arses,  and  seized 
the  empire,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  Persia,  and  in  wrong  of 
the  Persian  peopk-.     Moreover,  you  sent  your  rescripts  to  the 
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mciung  thero  to  war  against  me,  and  ofllriug  them 
lidies  to  support  it;  which,  the  LacedeaionianH  alono 
epiing,  ail  others  rejected.  Nevertheless,  your  emissaries 
pot  deeist  from  their  intrigues  for  corruptiiif^  and  alienat' 
my  fneuds  and  alhea,  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  Greece, 
oh  through  my  endeavours  had  been  cstabhshed.  On 
le  aeoounU  I  have  made  war  against  you,  who  have  been 
•  the  aggressor.  Ilavini^  overcome  tn  battle,  first  your 
■taIs  and  natnips,  and  then  yourself,  and  having  thus, 
Mgh  the  favour  of  the  gods,  possessed  myself  of  the  conn- 
all  your  foruiur  subjects  and  adherents,  even  those  who  had 
Be  arms  against  me,  coming  to  me  for  protection,  have  been 
lived  kind  ly  ;  and  they  have  served  nie  in  arms,  not  by  com^ 
lion  but  by  good  will.  I,  therefore,  as  now  lord  of  all  Asia, 
tie  yoa  to  come  to  me.  If  you  have  any  apprehension  for 
IT  safety,  send  n  confidential  person  to  receive  my  pledged 
,h.  When  with  me,  ask  for  your  wife  and  family,  and 
itever  else  you  may  de«ire,  and  you  shall  have  all ;  ask 
dy;  nothing  shall  be  refused.  But  whenever  hereafter  you 
lid  communicate  with  me,  I  must  be  addressed  as  king  of 
t,  lord  of  all  you  possess,  and  of  all  you  can  dcstrc ;  other- 
e  I  shall  reckon  myself  affrontingly  treated.  If  you  pro- 
e  yet  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  wilhuic,  be  it  so,  and  expect 
:  f  shall  seek  you  wherever  you  may  be  to  be  found." 
>n  this  letter  Mitford  makes  the  following  comment: — "  It 
it  here  deserve  consideration  that  we  waut  the  reply  of 
PeiHaii  court  to  the  charge  of  its  having  been  implicated 
hwsasfii nation  of  Philip."  ^ 

Mit(bnt'4  Ilutory  ot  (>ree«e,  vol.  ik*  chap.  4ft. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

EARLY  LETTER-WRmNC  AMONG  THE  ROMANS. 

Those  miscellanpouB  productions  assuming  to  be  the  letl 
of  eminent  men  of  ancient  times,  exiiibitcd  in  the  cotlecti 
of  Leo  Allatius,  Alduti,  Cnjacius,  and  others  who  hare  d 
in  these  spurious  wares,  are,  as  before  observed,  desemn; 
little  credit.  They  are  usually  written  in  indifferent  G 
and  contain  a  very  rare  sprinkling  of  sound  knowledge 
instrnctiTe  communication.  The  misfortune  is,  that  t' 
epistles  have  been  henped  to<fether  withont  discriminati 
and  if  there  are  some  amoup;  them  which  might  have  a  be 
title  than  others  to  be  attended  to,  the  circumstances  dis 
guishing  them  have  been  disregarded  by  those  collectoi 
Tlie  precepts  intended  to  guide  us  in  the  art  of  letter-writing, 
which  are  found  amoo^  those  coUections,  arc  in  general  rery 
insipid  and  useless.  ^ 

Littlu  or  nothing  in  the  shape  of  letter-writing  as  existifl 
among  the  Koraans  in  the  days  of  the  commonwealth,  before 
the  age  of  Cicero,  has  comedown  to  us.  The  military  habits 
of  that  people,  their  absorbing  ambition,  their  restless  political 
agitations,  and  their  addiction  to  brutal  entertainments,  left 
them  little  leisure  or  taste  for  the  cultivation  and  improvcmeot 
of  epistolary  intercourae.  Those  republicans  were  charac- 
terised by  a  drj'ness  of  genius,  and  certain  coarse  and  home- 
spun  habits  of  thinking,  which  ill  qualified  them  for  the 
graceful  playof  thought  and  expression  which  properly  belongs 
to  good  letter-writing.  Nor  do  letters  of  business  and  grave 
a^airs  appear  but  very  rarely  among  the  transactions  recorded 
by  the  historians  of  the  Roman  republic.  The  mind  of  the 
nation  took  a  sudden  spring  under  the  influence  of  Cicero'* 
genius,  who  at  once  gave  and  completed  the  pattern. 
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ihe  works  of  Herodotus,  Tbucydides,  and  other  Greek 
rtans.  Utters  of  stati^sEnoii,  sa^^es,  priuces,  goverooi'S,  and 
litary  cominanders,  are  frequent ;  but  such  histories  as 
riemun  to  us  of  the  affairs  of  Hume  in  ib«  republicuii  fomi 
itdubit  few  fxatiipleii  of  intercourse  by  letters.  P]utarcli,  in 
\h»  Life  of  Pyrrhos,  gives  us  the  letter  of  Pabricius  to  the 
communicating'  to  him  the  treacherous  proposal  of  his 
nao,  Nicias,  to  take  oft'  his  inavler  by  pomor  ;  but  Livy 
ttnlenlb  himself  with  setting  forth  the  particulars.  The  letter 
ntn»  tbu?3 : — 
"  Fabhcius  and  Q.  j^milius  to  Kin^  Pyrrhus,  licalth. 
"  You  seem  to  be  unhappy  in  your  choice  both  of  your 
and  your  enemies.  When  you  have  read  the  letter 
OS  by  one  of  your  own  people,  you  will  perceive  that 
ire  making  war  with  goorl  and  honest  nien,  while  you 
trukting  to  the  dishonest  and  wicked-  We  make  you 
tainted  with  these  things,  not  out  of  regard  to  you,  but 
)e»t  Tour  destruction  should  bring  a  slander  upon  us,  and  we 
Aoukl  appear  to  have  accomplished  this  war  by  treachery, 
far  «ant  of  ability  to  conclude  it  by  valour.'' 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Pyrrhus  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  **  This  is  a  man  whom  it  is  harder  to  turn  aside 
frooi  tlie  ways  of  justice  and  honour  thun  to  divert  tlie  8uu 
fraiD  its  course." 

Among;  the  fragments  of  Nepos  tliere  is  one  the  genuine- 
ma  of  which  may  be  and  has  been  doubted,  and  yet  it  is  not 
annL'credited,  and  possesses  such  ititemal  marks  as  will  not 
dinw  it  to  be  hastily  rejected.  It  is  a  letter  of  Cornelia,  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi,  toCaius  her  son.  In  a  note  tiubjoincd 
by  Andreas  Schottus  he  writes  tlius : — "  Noiv  I  will  add  a 
fiagroent  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  (to  whom, 
■cconling  to  Cicero  and  Fabius,  they  attributed  the  eloquence 
for  nhich  they  were  celebrated)  which,  whether  it  be  i^enuine 
or  the  fabrication  of  some  dcclaimer,  is  a  point  which  I  do 
not  now  enter  upon.  Suffice  it  to  say^  it  was  found  in  an  old 
book  of  ihf  Abl>ey  of  Fcsulte,  and  being  politely  offered  to 
me  by  Antonitts  Augiistinus,  archbishop  of  Tarragona,  atler 
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ihfl  snmo  had  been  copk-il  by  James  Bcugarsius  from  %  Bh< 
MS.  I  thought  it  should  be  added  to  the  Cornelian  papers.^ 

But  though  Sclioltuii  uppeuTK  tu  have  doubted  concern^ 
the  genuineness  of  this  fragment,  other  learned  persons 
thought  thai  iJie  letter  poBsesses  a  character  of  genuineof 
ond  that  it  has  the  flavour  of  antiquity  (apya^Z^H). 

"  I  can  upon  niy  oath  say  that,  except  the  men  who  kill 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  no  enemy  of  mine  has  occasioned  me 
nmch  trouble  and  bo  much  Borrow  aa  you,  by  the  coadi 
you  have  been  purauing.     You  ought  to  have  supplied 
place  of  the  children  I  have  lust;  and  to  have  made  il 
concern  that  I  should  have  a&  little  anxiety  as  possible  in 
time  of  ray  old  a^e.    Your  desire  should  have  been  that  wl 
you  took  in  hand  should  be  such  as  was  calculated  to 
me  pleasure;  and  you  should  hare  considered  it  a  crime' 
do  nnv  thini;  of  moment  uhieh  was  opposed  to  my  opioit 
when  the  short  remnant  of  my  life  is  pmpnHy  rcgnrd*-<i. 
the  fewness  of  my  days  has  been  of  no  avail  for  me,  nor 
deterred  you  from  opposing  me,  and  bringing  ruin  upon 
slate.     What  rest  are  we  to  look  for?     Whcu  will  bounds' 
set  to  these  proceedings  ?     Whan  shall  we  ceaae  to  b« 
troubles,  whether  prenent  or  absent?    And  when  will  it 
disgraceful  to  throw  the  republic  into  confusion  and  distui 
auce?     But  if  these  things  must  be,  at  least  seek  not  to 
tribune  till  I  am  no  more.     When  I  am  gone  do  what  y< 
please;  when   I  shall  know  it  not.     When  1  am  dead 
will  perform  my  funeml  riles  with  the  customary  honom 
you  will  invoke  your  parent  as  a  deity.     Then  you  wil 
be  ashamed  to  worshi]>  the  manes  of  those  whom,  when  ali< 
you  neither  reapetted  nor  heeded.     O  may  you  be  stopped 
your  mad  career!  if  not,  such  sorrow  will  be  the  result 
your  rriminal  folly,  that  lliruughout  your  days  you  will  nei 
know  peace."' 

'  The  teller  imperii  lo  Uavc  been  wriUi^n  after  tlic  violent  death  of  Tit 
Graoclins ;  "A  tiinn,"  '«j-s   Palereiiltn.  "of  llic  finest   [mrls,  die 
innocence  of  liTe,  und  lite  ptirefi  inlmUdin  :"  ami  of  whom  CitxTO  con( 
diat  "  bt  oime  nothing  short  of  tbe  viftoe  of  his  tfrandfather,  Afrie 
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Tbe  rotlowin^  letter,  Raid  to  have  been  addressed  to  Mith- 
[lidates  from  Sylta,  while  dictator,  and  written  from  the  camp, 
l^lnuhea  tbc  true  spirit  of  republican  haugbtineaa : — 

••  1  miod  not,  Mithridates,  that  the  war  is  at  a  great  dis- 

Itece  fiXKU  Ruine,  furtune  having  oIwiivb  wailed  upon  her 

,  It  whatever  distance  she  may  be.     Bat  since  you  say  she 

\ku  never  failed  you,  but  has  never  concerned  hcrscU'  with 

Flw,  you    may  noon  find  that,  according  to  her  customary 

Sdleoeaa,  ahc  wdl  leave  you  for  ine.     Yet,  if  she  should  not, 

lore  not  for  her  or  yon,  olwayK  hopin<r  that  the  gods  will  be 

Borr  fnvouruble  to  my  justice  thau  fortune  to  your  arro- 

Ipace." 

The  letter  of  Catiline  to  Catulus,  as  given  us  by  Sullust, 
■u  well  suited  to  the  character  of  that  violent  man,  covering 
hs  desperate  designs  with  the  pretext  of  justifiublc  resistance 
nd  Bclf-tltleoce : — 

"  L.  Catiliua  to  Q.  Catulo,  S.  Your  remarkable  6delity, 
proved  by  acts,  has  given  me  boldness  in  these  great  perils 
boommond  myself  to  you ;  wherefore  1  have  determined  not 
I*  retort  to  any  other  counsel  for  my  defence.  I  resolved, 
kitf  not  from  a  consciousness  of  any  criminality  in  my  con- 
tact, to  propose  a  satisfaction,  the  sincerity  of  which  1  swear 
hf  Hercules  you  may  ascertain  if  you  will.  Goaded  by 
JBJanca  and  contumclioR,  bcintr  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  my 
labour  and  iudustry,  and  nut  obtaining  my  proper  station  in 

rvvtii  tliiU  tie  fonoolt  tlic  parly  uf  llic  vctiatv."  Corm-liu,  llio  wifo  of 
Saiunmitu  Gnicchiis,  vru  \e(i  a  widow  wiili  twelve  ctiililrcn,  all  of  whom, 
aopt  one  ilaui^titer,  SempronU,  manicU  to  Scipio  Africanus,  and  twn  S0119, 
Tltarim  and  CiittSt  she  Iimi  ai  an  tarly  acawn.  'Hberiui  and  C'aius  were 
niwiril  by  Uamih  the  gn>al£it  care;  knd  totlieadvanuigi-flof  tlieir  tnntGnuil 
diimlHO,  though  iheir  mluml  parts  were  douhtlen  rcry  good,  were  chiefly 
«wBi^  the  eiiiiner>ce  to  which  they  fttlained.  Slie  hftd  retired  to  Mi-isetmin 
ttler  Lh«  death  of  TitH>niu ;  and  ihiihn*,  it  is  said,  the  body  of  Caius.  after 
^B  tnif^Kiil  death,  was  bn>tii(hl  to  her.  She  t>  said  to  bare  passed  th« 
■IMiaimUr  of  Ih9'  day»  in  a  couciiry-lKtuse  it  thi»  plwx'. 

Thstt  Comdia  was  a  writer  of  k-lt^-n  nc  know  {mm  Cicero,  who,  in  1)15 
dtalOfpM  Do  Claris  OrmtoribiiA,  eiitillM  Urutus,  thus  mentions  the  bet:— 
"  Lqiunu>  rp)9tola.i  Conieliu-  matris  Cracc-horuin,  Apparel  ftlios  nan  lam 
fuma  edocato^r  qnam  ui  Sennoi\«  malris."     Drut.  Iviti. 
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ihc  cuuimouwcalth,  I  uudcrlook  Ihe  cause  of  the  luiserabl 
as  has  been  ever  my  practice.     I  was  able  to  pay  my  debt 
contracted  on  my  own  account,  from  my  own  property;  wl 
those  contracted  on  tlie  account  of  others  the  liberality  > 
Orcstilla  could  pay  out  of  her  own  means  and  those  of 
daughters:  it  was  not,  therefore,  the  desperation  of  wy  Ctl 
cumstances  that  has  forced  me  to  act  as  I  do^but  because  I  t».i 
that  unworthy  men  were  preferred  to  posts  of  honour, 
that  I  was  excluded  under  a  false  charge.     On  tins  accoai 
I  betook  myself  to  ways  sufficiently  honourable  in  my 
cuntstances  for  prc&erving  the  remains  of  my  dignity. 

"  I  was  about  to  write  more  at  large,  but  that  1  was  infoi 
that  violence  was  to  be  used  against  me. 

**  i  now  commend  Orcstilla,  and  deliver  her  to  your  faithfil 
care ;  entreating  you,  by  ifie  love  you  bear  to  your  own  cbi 
dren,  to  defend  her  from  all  injuriouis  treatment." 


With  the  pen  of  Cicero  letter-writing  began  to  take  ll 
rank  in  polite  literature  as  a  specitic  head  or  department 
composition. 

As  the  illustrations  and  rules  of  poetic  composition  we 
borrowed  by  Aristotle  from  the  example  of  Homer,  who  hs 
left  to  the  world  the  earliest  and  best  specimen  of  the  ef 
model ;  so  the  practice  and  authority  of  Cicero  appear 
have  furnished  rules  best  entitled  to  determine  the  churact 
and  merits  of  the  epistolary  style.    According  to  that  bif 
authority  in  every  department  of  literature,  it  was  a  species' 
writing  enjoying  the  privilege  of  great  case  and  familiarity,: 
well  in  its  diction  as  in  its  treatment  of  its  subject,  and 
considerable  liberty  in  the  employment  of  wit  and  humoui 
He  admits  that  the  composition  of  a  letter  may  be  allowed 
vary  with  the  subject  matter,  yet  the  general  style  mc 
suitable  to  its  chanjcter  and  spirit  he  considers  to  be  thi 
which  is  most  in  use  in  the  ordinary  and  daily  intercourse 
society.     Thus,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Pnetus,  he  escprcB 
his  admiiatiun  of  his  simple  and  playful  use  of  words,  ai 
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imily  his  iodigenous  bumour^  such  as  chaiacterited  the 
4U  Romana,— preferable  in  his  t»teem  to  thai  which  had  the 
title  of  Aittc.  He  even  asks  hiti  friend  whether  he  hiD^self 
Aes  not  seem,  in  the  tetters  he  writes  to  him,  to  adopt  a 
lOBmion  and  almo»t  plebeian  manner  of  writing,  which  he  cuu- 
•faMi  to  be  rather  his  aim,  being  accustomed  to  affect  only 
Mrdfi  of  every-day  stamp  in  his  correspondence.  There  is 
lusoit  to  think,  howcTer,  that  Cicero  usually  tooL  pains 
with  the  fttyle  of  his  letters,  and  that  it  was  not  his  frequent 
paclice  to  write  in  haste,  though  on  some  occasions  he  must 
hn  done  so;  as  where  he  wrote  reclining  at  an  enlcrtam- 
smtf  which  was  the  case  when  he  dispatched  a  letter  to  the 
tame  Pectus,  describing  on  his  tablet  the  persons  present, 
ud  the  topics  of  their  conversation.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
kowever,  that  be  wrote  some  with  a  view  to  their  publicalioD. 
la  a  letter  to  Atticus  he  says,  "  There  is  no  collection  (avvn- 
7«ryit)  of  my  lettern,  but  Tiro  has  about  tievcnty,  and  some 
jou  can  furnish.  These  I  must  look  over  and  correct,  and 
(hey  may  finally  be  given  to  tlie  public."'* 

In  Cicero's  view  of  Ictter-uriting',  its  style  and  manner 
oi^ht  to  vary  with  the  complexion  of  its  subject  matter,  and 
an  be  subjected  to  no  abstract  system  of  rules.  In  a  letter 
to  Curio  he  propounds  three  principal  kinds,  or  genera,  of 
epistles,  giving  the  first  place  to  that  which  simply  conveys 
inlerediting  intelligence  ;  being,  as  he  says,  the  very  object  for 
wbich  the  thing  itself  came  into  existence;  the  second  place 
to  the  jocose ;  and  the  third  to  the  serious  and  solemn.  But, 
whvtber  used  as  the  vehicle  of  playful  thoughts  or  of  matters 
of  serious  import,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Cicero  that  there  was 
■omething  sacred  in  its  contents,  which  gave  it  the  strongest 
claim  to  be  withheld  from  third  persons  where  it  was  of  a 
priv&te  nature,  and  chicHy  because  in  such  communications 
we  give  the  freest  scope  to  our  feelings  and  fancies;  for 
**  who,"  says  this  great  man  m  his  second  philippic,  "  that  is 
at  all  inHuenced  by  good  habits  and  feelings,  has  ever  allowed 

*  And  »ee  Ep.  to  Tiro,  I.  kvi.  ep.  IT. 
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himself  to  recent  an  afiVont  or  injury  by  cxpo&ing  U>  ol 
any  lellera  received  from  the  otfentling  person  during  th* 
intercourse  of  friendship?  What  else,"  continued  the  orat 
with  the  sauie  wanuth  of  cxpreseion,  *'  would  be  the  ten< 
ofauch  a  conduct  but  to  rob  the  very  life  of  life  of  its 
chamis?  How  ninny  pleasaotriee  find  their  way  into  lettei 
as  amusing  to  the  correftpondentft  as  they  are  insipid  to  othci 
and  how  umiiy  subjects  of  serious  interest  which  are  entii 
unfit  to  be  brought  before  the  public." 

The  loiters  of  \ih  son  arc  the  thcrac  of  his  high  commenc 
tion,  as  being  ^tXoTo^ioc  et  twtvw^  scripttc^  that  is, 
they  spoke  the  language  of  ailcction  with  a  severe  sioipUcit] 
after  the  ancient  manner,  and  on  that  very  account  were  we^ 
worthy  of  being  rend  aluud  before  a  company  of  friendi 
Sometimes  he  approves  of  a  letter  as  being  written  ir( 
/iartictifCi  in  ^  Lusineiis-likc  style;  and  again,  he  represent 
himself  08  writing  during  his  meals,  using  the  first  pen  thi 
came  to  hand. 

Sometimes  the  sort  of  letter  he  desires  to  receive  from  bi| 
friend  is  epistola  poudero$a,  chained  with  all  his  matter 
opinions,  and  doings,  as  being  the  coUoijuies  mnicontm  abs 
tium :  and  once  or  twice  he  founds  au  iufercncc  of  his  soa'4 
progress  in  learning  upon  the  more  accurate  compoaitic 
of  his  letters.  Upon  the  whole,  he  seems  to  have  thougl 
that,  whether  the  subject  bo  solemn  or  familiar,  learned 
colloquial,  general  or  particular,  jioliLical  or  domestic,  an  eas} 
vivacious,  unaffected  diction  gives  to  epistolary  writing  il 
proper  grace  and  perfection:  and,  according  to  him  and  othei 
who  have  bequeathed  to  us  the  best  patterns,  good  tett 
writing  is  Utile  else  than  conversation  on  paper,  carried 
between  parties  perscmally  separated  ;  with  this  advautaj 
that  it  brings  the  minds  of  the  convcrsers  into  rcclprt 
action  with  more  room  for  reflection,  and  willi  fewer  disturl 
ances  ihan  can  usually  consist  with  personal  conversation. 

About  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  much  tlie  fashion  amoai 
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oTaccomplislimcot  to  correspond  in  Greek.  Cicei-o  both 
[ipoke  ami  wrote  in  GrecJc,  anil  was  reprinianUcU  for  address 
mg  the  council  of  Syracuse  in  a  Greek  oration  ;  and  LucuUub 
jwnie  much  in  this  favourite  language.  In  Koine,  indeed,  it 
Ivcanie  at  last  so  to  pretail,  that  it  grew  to  be  the  principal 
of  polite  literature.*  Thus  Cicero  pro  Archia, 
F^Qraca  It^untur  in  omnibus  fere  ^ntibus;  Intlna  suis  fini- 
bss,  cxiguis  sane,  continent ur."    Cicero  wrote  a  Greek  letter 

Cssar.  Marcus  Brutus  is  tiaid  to  have  corresponded  much 
-ti  the  Greek  language^  and  to  have  affected  in  his  Greek 
ktters  a  very  laconic  style.  There  are  some  instances  given 
«f  ihrs  character  of  his  compositions  in  Plutarch's  life  of  hiui. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  war  conducted  by  him  aflcr  Julius 
Ceur's  death,  he  writes  thus  to  the  Pergamcoiaus : — "  I  hear 
jrou  have  given  money  to  Dolubella.  If  you  give  it  willingly, 
Jtm  must  own  you  have  injured  mc;  if  unwiUingly,  shew  it 
by  giving  willingly  to  me."  On  another  occasion  he  writes 
to  the  Sauians  in  the  following  terms: — "  Your  deliberations 
ira  frdious,  your  Actions  slow ;  what  think  you  will  bo  the 
result  1"  Of  the  Patereans  and  Xantheans  he  thus  expresses 
himself: — "  The  Xantheans  rejected  my  kindness,  and  dea- 
perately  made  their  country  their  grave.  The  Patereans 
ooofided  in  me,  and  retained  their  liberty.  It  is  in  yuur  own 
choice  to  imitate  the  prudence  of  the  Patereans,  or  to  sudTer 
the  fate  of  the  Xantheans." 

Tlic  collection  of  Greek  epistles  which  pass  under  his 
name  are  probably  none  of  them  genugu^  but  fabricated  upon 
the  hint  given  by  PluUirch.  They  arc  introduced  In  the 
publication  of  Cujacius  as  having  been  collLCted  by  Mitliri- 
dates,  a  cousin  of  the  great  monarch  of  that  name,  who  prc- 

'  Q.  Fsbtus  ami  L.  Cincius,  enrly  Roman  histornnii,  often  cited  by  Dio- 
nyntp,  wrote  in  Greek  (Dionya.  Ilnl.  Atiliq.  Ham.  I.  J.  p.  ."i) ;  and  Hannibal 
hanacir  u  luud  to  ham  written  in  tluti  lutij^uiu^  (Com.  Nep.  tu  \'il.  c.  13). 
Locim  hw,  therefore,  been  pmpeity  d^iisured  hr  rcpresenling  llniiinibal  as 
launiDg  Gicck  for  llw  first  time,  in  llic  sliaili.'s  liulmv.  Josephu^  and  I'liilo 
unftrred  Oreck  (o  ilieir  own  laii)juiu^;  and  this  prptereDci.'  of  ihc  Grrek 
hmi^rf  unrvnilnl  wliile  tlic  Komaiia  were  in  the  hciglil  of  tlicir  power.  Sec 
thMwi  dr  illiuii.  Gr4inni. 
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LETTERS  TO  CICERO  FROM  UIS  FRIENDS. 


JIan^  of  the  letters  to  Cicero  from  his  correspondents  arc 
my  lively  specioicns  of  talent  in  this  branch  of  composition. 
seem  to  have  been  reBections  of  that  radiance  which 
k  own  peculiar  genius  threw  around  him.  lie  fluurisbcd 
a  the  moRt  remarkable  era  in  the  civil  history  of  man.  The 
SoQum  name  and  power  bad  filled  the  world.  Whatever  in 
knniDn  affairs  haa  the  strongest  tendency  to  exalt  the  imagi- 
Dttoti  and  the  passions,  and  to  give  tlic  fullest  exercise  to  the 
Ottntal  faculties,  was  then  in  operation  on  the  largest  scale. 
All  that  philosophy,  or  war,  or  ambition,  could  do  iu  mould- 
1^  and  diversifying  character  was  in  full  activity.  Iu  the 
tbtence  of  balanced,  defiaed,  and  legitimate  authority  over 
the  vast  expanse  of  territory  conquered  by  infuriate  force, 
uA  kept  ia  awe  by  a  tumultuous  dominion,  terrLtic  room  was 
pren  for  tlie  development  of  individual  energy,  and  the  aims 
of  persooal  aggrandizement. 

There  never  was  a  period  in  which  so  many  great  actors 
were  upon  the  stage  at  once,  performing  their  independent 
parts  in  the  struggle  for  power,  and  the  work  of  geucral  dis> 
lurbuncc.  The  precepts  and  dogmas  of  heathen  ethics,  bred 
and  fostered  in  the  nurseries  and  schools  of  fable  and  philo- 
sophy, had  reached  their  maturity  and  natural  consummation: 
but  the  proper  idea  of  civil  society  was  never  realized  under 
any  circumstmices  of  human  condition,  before  the  revelation 
of  tbc  Gospel  of  God  laid  ihe  solid  foundation  of  reciprocal 
duty  and  commutative  justice. 

Tbc  faunliar  intercourse  of   letturs  iiutong  the  most  disliu- 
gniKhed  men  of  a  period  such  us  \t>  hert-  alluded  to,  miut 
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needs  be  in  the  hlglieat  degree  intereating  and  inalructii 
and  it  is  on  this  ground,  that  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  his 
respondents  com|>osc  a  document  the  most  important  perhi 
of  any  which   has  been  saved  to  us  among  the  remains' 
heathen  antiquity.     There  is  not,  indeed,  any  collection 
the  familiar  correspondence  of  modern  times  in   which 
numerous  a  train  of  great  and  leading  characters  engaged] 
transactions  affecting  the  whole  moral  world  in  its  coi 
quenccs  pass  in  review  before  us. 

The  age  of  Cicero  was  in  many  respects  peculiarly  intei 
ing.     U  tvas  a  great  preparatory  epoch,  in  which  Uie  lloi 
world  in  its  vast  imperial  conipasft  lay  stretched  out  to  rece 
and  diiruik:  the  message  of  grace  and  peace  that  was  comii 
in  the  fulness  of  time.     It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  mix,] 
it  were,  familiarly  in  sentiment  and  mental  intercourse 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  an  age  in  which  all  that  coi 
have  boon  done  was  done,  without  Drvinj  illununntion,^ 
unfold  the  properties  and  mature  the  efforts  of  the  hui 
understanding  ;— when  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  with  all 
•^ifls  and  endowments  which  the  schools  of  man's  teachb 
could  confer,  stood  on  the  verge  of  that  new  and  gloriouB 
tetn  with  which  it  was  soon  to  bo  brought  into  comparison. i 

Interesting,  however,  as  was  the  aggregate  of  the 
respondence  which  was  formed  about  Cicero  as  a  centre^  < 
may  be  generally  remarked  that,  with  some  exceptions, 
letters  of  the  contemporaries  of  Cicero  arc  inferior  ti>  Cicei 
own.  The  times  were  tempestuous,  and  Rome  was  hastei ' 
to  its  catastrophe.  All  was  stir  and  business,  and  facli< 
intriguing.  It  was  in  the  power  only  of  such  a  man 
Cicero  to  retreat  from  the  external  tumult  within  his  own  U 
tellcctual  world,  and  to  comment  at  large  on  the  scenes  an< 
transactions  in  ntiich  his  own  destiny  was  so  immediately 
involved;  andwitliout  the  frequent  interspersion  of  such  matters 
as  engage  our  common  sympathies, and  touch  the  springs  of  our 
common  fct-ling,  no  letters,  however  important  as  illustrative 
of  history  or  character,  can  be  generally  pleasing  or  attractive. 
It  is  only  a  large  way  of  dealing  with  a  present  subject  that 
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mtkn  thode  ivlio  come  after  parlim  to  the  corre«ponclonoo, 
Wevcr  remote  in  time  or  place. 

Some  of  the  letters  of  Cicero^s  friendfl  deserve  a  particular 

Miire.     That  of  Cato  especially  is   n  vnltiable  relic,  as  it  ix 

tbe  only  piece  of  writing  uhicli  linR  come  down  to  us  from  tlic 

pm  of  that  remarkable  Roman.     The  occasion  of  it  uas  o» 

lAQa«f»: — Cicero,  during  his  government  of  the  province  of 

CSGcMf  having  learned  that  C.  Cassius  was  blocked  up  bv 

dit  Pftftbians  at  AntJocfa,who  had  even  advanced  intoCilicia, 

frooeeded  with  his  arniy  to  the  passes  of  Ainantis,  by  a  rapid 

Bareh  from  Cappudocia  over  the  mountains  of  TauruR,  and 

ky  this  decisive  movement  induced  the  enemy  to  retire  from 

Aatiorh  ;  thereby  giving  to  Cassius  the  oppurtutiity  of  harasa- 

ifig  thciu  greatly  on  their  retreat.     At  Atimnus,  Ctcero  sue* 

mdetl    in  defeating   and    dispenung  a   race   of   freebooters 

infcAbiting  those  mountains,  who,  confiding  in  the  strength  of 

Ikcir  position,  had  long  bid  defiance  to  the;  Koman  anuH.    Ailter 

which  success,  his  troops  were  lodged  in  tlie  same  statioi) 

which  Alexander  had  used  after  his  great  victory  over  Darius 

It  the  battle  of  Issus ;  a  circumstance  regarded  with  no  iitUe 

eooiplacency  by  Cicero.       From   Aoianus  he  led   his  army 

Iguntt  a  people  maintaining  their  independence  in  the  fast- 

Deans  of  another  part  of  the  same  high  lauds,  whose  chief 

town  wa6  called  Pindenissum,  which  place,  after  a  six  weeks' 

iDvestuient,  he  compelled   to  surrender  to  the  Roman  arms. 

Far  these  successes  Cicem  had  been  saluted  emperor,  af  was 

ttwal  on  such  occasions,  and  only  wanted  the  ceremony  of  a 

public  thanksgiving  to  satisfy  his  vanity,  which  is  said  to 

have  inflated  him  with  the  hopes  of  a  triumph.    The  pergonal 

weight  and  authority  of  Cato  was  then  very  high,  and  it  waft 

tlte  earnest  desire  of  Cicero  to  engage  his  vote  in  support  at 

lca«t  of  a  decree  of  the  senate  for  a  supplication  as  it  wbs 

called.      Cato  nevertlieJesa  voted  against  it,  being  of  opinion, 

tkfit  the   honour  of  a  supplicatioa   had    been   too  cheaply 

bestowed  ;  but  he  spoke  on  this  occasion  in  high  cnnimenda- 

lion  of  Cicero's  conduct,  both  civil  and  military,  and  when 

tbe  senate  had  decided  agreeably  to  Cicero's  wishes,  assisted 
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in  drawing  up  the  decree,  and  had  his  own  name  inserted 
it,  OS  was  usually  done,  when  a  particular  expressiun  of 
sonal  respect  and  friendship  was  intended.'     When  the  but 
ncss  in  the  senate  wa$  cuiiclnded,  Cato  wrote  tlie  followil 
letter: 

H.  CATO  TO   M.  J.  CICEBO  EMP. 

That  which  both  the  repubhc  and  our  friendtthip  require 
me,  I  rejoice  to  comply  with,  in  bearing  testimony  to  y( 
virtue,  integrity,  and  diligence,  approved  in  the  greal 
aBairs,  and  exerted  every  where  with  equal  iwrsevemuce 
senator  at  home  and  as  a  commander  abroad.  I  did  a| 
therefore,  that  I  could,  with  the  consent  of  my  judgment 
conviction,  both  in  giving  my  vote  and  in  the  wording 
the  decree,  by  ascribing  to  your  fidelity  and  good  condf 
the  defence  of  your  province,  the  safety  of  the  kingdom 
person  of  Ariobarzanes,  and  the  bringmg  back  the  allies 
their  duty  and  attachment  to  the  Roman  state.  If  it  is 
wish  that  where  chance  has  had  uo  part,  but  all  has  be 
owing  to  your  very  great  prudence  and  moderation,  we  should 
hold  ourselves  rather  indebted  to  the  gods  than  to  youriiclf, 
L  am  glad  that  a  supplication  has  been  decreed.  But  tf  yoD 
think  that  a  supplication  is  a  preparation  for  a  triumph,  and  fo^ 
that  reason  choose  that  fortune  should  have  thecredit  of  wl 
has  been  done  by  you,  I  must  observe,  that  a  triumph  d< 
not  always  fallow  a  supplication ;  and  that  it  is  much  vat 
for  the  honour  of  a  general  that  the  senate  should  d( 
tliat  a  pi-ovincc  has  been  preser\'ed  to  the  empire  by  the  laiU 
nesa  and  equity  of  his  administration,  than  by  the  force  of 
arms  and  the  favour  of  the  gods.  This  was  my  object  m 
voting  as  I  did  ;  and  I  have  now  used  more  words  than  I  am 
accustomed  to  do,  that  you  may  be  persuaded  of  what  it  is 
my  earnest  wish  to  prove  to  you,  that  though  I  had  a  desire 
to  do  what  I  took  to  be  most  for  your  dignity  and  honour, 
yet  [  am  glad  to  see  that  done  which  is  most  agreeable 

•  Ep.  Faro.  XV.  6. 
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jsnr  wifthrs.  FftreweM,  and  continue  your  afTection  to  me. 
Ferwvere  m  the  cuurec  which  you  hnvo  hitherto  pursued, 
with  renpect  both  to  the  allies  and  to  the  republic. 


The  above  letter  is  by  no  means  a  specimen  of  Catu's  ioi- 
pQlcd  roughneM  and  rusticity,  nor  does  it  sef^ni  to  niprit  the 
degree  of  displeasure  which  It  evidently  caused  in  the  mind 
rfGcero.- 

It  was  in  the  704t)i  year  from  the  building  of  Home,  and 
•SSth  D.  c.  in  thp  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  Marci^llus,  and 
L.  Corti.  Lcutulus  Crus,  that  the  senate,  on  the  motion  of 
Scipto,  Toted  a  decree  that  Ciesar  should  dismiss  his  army  by 
%  certain  day,  or  be  declared  an  enemy.  The  decree  was 
meiTcctoal.  Cteaar  passed  the  Rubicon,  the  boundary  of  his 
pioTtnce,  and,  marching  into  Italy,  made  an  immediate  con- 
ttvect  of  all  the  considerable  towns  whiclt  came  hrst  tn  his 
my.  Rome  was  panic-stniclE.  Its  defenders  fled,  and 
Pompey  retreated  at  the  approach  of  Cte&ar,  leaving  his 
parly  in  the  greatest  consternation.  Ctesar  proposed  terms, 
put  of  the  conditions  of  which  was  that  Pompey  should 
(^  to  his  government  of  Spain,  and  dismiss  his  new  levies. 
These  proposals  were  discussed  iu  a  council  at  Capua,  at 
which  Cicero  was  present:  but  pending  the  treaty  the  con- 
qaeror  pressed  on  with  vigour,  and  shewed  plainly  that  he 
had  no  real  thoughts  of  peace.  All  the  towns  of  the  empire 
were  armed  against  him,  and  though  he  had  the  most  powerful 
single  army  in  the  world,  yet  Pompey  was  master  of  tite  sea, 
with  other  great  advantages.  Domitius,  with  a  considerable 
force,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  principal  senators,  made  a 
stand  at  Corlinium,  where  they  were  besieged  by  Cmsar,  and 
being  compelled  to  surrender,  bccanic  the  first  subjects  of 
bis  clemency  and  moderation  after  bis  hostile  entrance  into 
iUly  ;  while  Pompey  was  acknowledging  by  his  (light  his 
superiority  in  the  6eld.     Among  the  consular  Romans  whom 

*  ■' Arfoccirr, Calo  qiiiil  »s;:ii:  qiti  qtiidem  in  me  UirpitcrfaUrnHlfvulii<i," 
fce.     Ad.  An.  vii.  3. 
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Ca>sar  had  dismiBscd  at  CorGiiiura  was  Leatulue  Spii 
a  particular  friend  of   Cicero,  and   a  principal   promt 
when  consul,  of  his  restoration  from  banishment;  and 
tJiis  generous  treatment  of  his  fnend,  Cicero  had  n  ritten . 
letter  of  thanks  to  Cazsar,  to  which  Caesar  returned  the  folli 
ing  answer : 

C£SAR  IMP.  TO  CICEfiO  IMP. 

Vor  judge  rightly  of  me  (for  you  know  rae  well),  that  notlin 
is  further  from  me  than  cruelty  :  and  as  the  Lhiu|^  itself  wl 
I  have  done  givea  me  pleasure  in  the  reflection  upon  it,  aoi 
it  to  me  matter  of  triumph  and  joy  that  it  ia  approved  of 
you.     Xor  doe^  it  at  all  uiove  me,  tital  tliose  who  were 
missed  by  me,  are  said  to  have  departed  to  renew  the 
Uf^ninst  nie :  for  I  desire  nothing  more  than  that  I  may  alt 
be  like  tnyielfj  and  they  like  themselves.    My  wish  ia  that; 
may  give  rae  your  presence  in  the  city,  that  I  may  use 
counsel  and  assistance  in  all  things,  as  heretofore  I  have 
used  to  do.     1  assure  you  uothiug  is  dearer  to  me  than  Oc 
bclla ;  i  will  therefore  owe  this  favour  to  him.     He  could 
indeed,  have  acted  otherwise  tlian  he  has  done ;  rucIi  is  hi 
humanity,  his  intelligence,  and  his  benevolence  towards  me.j 


Pompey.after  the  defeat  at Corfinium, retired  to  Brundiaioi 
and  declared  his  design  of  quitting  Italy,  and  carrying 
war  abroad.      Here  he  wrote  letters  to  Cicero  at  Formii 
pressing  him  to  join  him  immediately.     But  Cicero  was 
no  means  satisfied  witli  his  conduct,  and  was  moreover  mucl 
displeased  with  his  short  and  careless  manner  of  writing 
a  matter  so  unportant.      Ponipcy's  letter  was  in  the  tei 
following : — 

N.  PnMPElUS  MAliNUS,  PBOCONSITI.,  TO  M.  CI<:KBO  IMP. 

]p  you  are  in  health,  it  is  well.     I  read  your  letter  with  pic 
sure:  for  I  recognised  in  it  your  wonted  virtue  in  your  rogar 
1o  the  public  safety.   The  consuls  are  come  to  the  army  wlii( 
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had  in  Apulia.     I  earnetitly  exiiorl  you,  by  your  singular 
coiutant  zeal  for  the  repoblict  aI»o  to  come  to  us,  that  by 
lited  coiiutiel  wc  may  bring  help  und   relief  to  the 
cotnmonwealth.     I  tiiiiik  you  bad  best  come  by  the 
road,  aad  make  lor  Brundiflium. 


unil 


Cicero  did  act  approve  of  the  coaduct  aod  mearareB  of 
Ibnpey  in  thin  tryint;  state  of  pubbe  affalrv;  and  in  his 
to  PomfKy's  letters,  be  intimates  pretty  plainly  his 
IjpiiuoD,  that  be  had  done  wrongly  in  betaking  himself  to 
Snmdiaium,  instead  of  hastening  to  the  rehef  of  Corfinium. 
Bit  disgust  ut  the  desertion  of  Italy  by  the  general  on 
vliom  Rome  had  placed  its  ultimate  confidence,  was  perhaps 
ne  of  his  reasons  for  his  not  proceeding  immediately  to  join 
ftaipey  at  Brundisium ;  but  it  was  evident  that  he  looked  (o 
Ifti  possibihty  of  a  temporary  adjustment,  at  least,  between 
the  biMtile  parties,  and  was  unwilling,  with  such  a  possibility 
lefore  him,  to  make  Ceesar  his  decided  enemy.  While  things 
were  in  this  attitude  with  respect  to  Cicero,  Csesar  appeared 
lobe  making  efforts,  with  the  intervention  of  common  friends, 
to  conciliate  him,  or  at  least  to  induce  him  to  stand  neuter ; 
ind  seeing  him  remaining  still  apart  from  Pompey,  he  appears 
lO  hate  entertained  the  hope  of  persuading  him  to  return  to 
Rnoe,  and  assist  in  the  councils  of  the  senate.  With  this 
view,  Cssar,  while  foltowmg  Pompey  to  BrundiHiun),  sent 
the  following  letter  to  Cicero,  then  at  one  of  his  villas  near 
the  Ma: 

CXSAR   IMP.  TO  CICERO  IMP. 

;gii   1  could  but  just  see  our  friend  Furnius;  and  could 

upeak, nor  listen,  with  convenience;  but  was  hastening 

march,  having  sent  my  legions  before  ma  ;  I  could  not 

rite  to  you,  and  send   him  with  my  thanks.     Notwith- 

Irng  I  have  done  this  often  before,  and  am  likely  oftener 

,trt  do  the  same  agam,  (bo  well  do  you  deserve  of  me,)  yet 

k 
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I  make  it  luy  special  request,  a»  I  trust  speedily  to  retut 
the  city,  that  I  may  &ef-  you  tliere ;  and  ibat  by  your  coui 
kindness,  and  the  weight  of  your  character,  I  may  be  assii 
in  alt  my  atfairii.  [  will  write  again  on  this  point.  Yoo 
pardon  the  haste  and  brevity  of  my  letter.  You  will  k 
the  rest  from  Fumius. 


The  letter  of  Cssar,  above  produced,  was  agreeable  to 
tone  and  character  of  all  his  communications ;  short,  n 
and  dccJHive  ;  hut  full  tu  the  purpose.  It  was  the  let 
one  bent  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  sin<^le  prujectf  uu 
the  fate  of  an  empire  wa&  suspended ;  of  one  hastening^ 
purpose,  to  which  whatever  inturpoBed  itself  was  to  be 
siiboi-dinute,  or  was  to  be  pushed  aside.  The  world  itself! 
the  prize  before  him,  and  nothing  in  the  world  could  stt^ 
way.  He  had  neither  eyes  nor  cars  for  anything  that  di 
make  for  his  object.  He  wanted  uo  counsel  but  hts  owu 
when  Cicero  was  asked  for  hU,  nothini;  was  intended  b 
co-operation  or  his  neutrality.  Like  a  vessel  ploughio 
ocean  with  all  its  canvass  set,  he  took  the  wind  oad 
into  his  service,  and  looked  at  difficulty  and  danger  as  nu 
tertijg  to  his  fortune  ;  while  Cicero,  shaken  by  doubt  and 
trust,  amidst  shifting  winds  and  opposing  currents,  wag  i| 
iug  to  be  decided  by  the  issue  of  events  beyond  his  calo 
tion,  and  above  his  control.  All  the  ulterior  purpoaQ| 
Coesar  were  comprehended  in  the  resolution  which  dictt 
the  pnssBge  of  the  fatal  boundary.  Cicero  was,  indee4| 
perspicacious  not  tu  see  that  Ciesur's  courtesy  towards] 
was  only  one  among  the  means  of  carrying  forward! 
gigantic  aims.  This  appearis  from  one  of  his  lettei]| 
AtticuH,  wherein,  fipeaking  of  a  visit  made  to  him  by 
younger  Balbus,  in  his  way  with  a  message  from  Coeai 
Lentulus,  the  consul,  he  Bays:  '*  He  (Balbus)  told  me, I 
CH>sar  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  overtake  Pompey,  w| 
I  believe;  and  to  be  friends  with  him  again,  which  I  do 
believe.    1  begin  to  fear  that  all  this  clemency  means  noti 


tlian  at  last  to  give  the  one  crael  bluw.  Tiie  uldei* 
ras  write*  me  word  that  Cte^ar  vvlijltcs  notbing  more  llmii 
m  in  safety,  and  yield  the  first  rank  to  Ponip«y.  You 
hini,  I  suppose,  to  be  in  earnest  i" 
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Ike  uiawer  of  Cicero  to  the  letter  uf  CiEsar  aborc  produced, 
•ocb  as  toi^ht  be  expected  from  the  state  of  mind  above 
aUd  to  him.     lu  bis  anxiety  to  stand  well  both  with 
'  and    Pofspey,  he  talks  in  the  follon'ing  memorable 
of  a  reconciliation  between  tlieui,  which  he  must  have 
to  be  impossible.     He  ifana  writes: 

(ICKRO  IMP.  TO  C.CSAR  IMI'.' 

reading  yoar  letter  delivered  to  me  by  Purnius,  in 
ieb  you  pressed  me  to  go  tu  the  city,  I  did  uoL  ho  much 
r  at  wbat  you  there  jntimated  of  your  desire  to  use  my 
rice  and  authority,  but  was  ut  a  loss  to  had  out  what  you 
t  by  my  interest  and  assistance  ;  yet  I  flattert:d  myself 
a  persoasioD  that  your  great  sagacity  and  prudence  had 
yoa  desirous  of  entering  into  Kouie  measures  Tor  estab- 
hlDg  the  peace  and  concord  of  the  city.  And  in  that  ca&e 
CQQSidered  that  my  temper  aud  character  did  really  qualify 
lo  be  employed  in  such  a  mediation.  If  this  be  so,  and 
i  bsve  any  concern  for  the  safety  of  our  friend  Pompey, 
y  caic  to  reconcile  him  to  yourself  and  to  tlie  republic, 
ii  wilt  assuredly  find  no  man  more  proper  for  such  a  work 
I  am,  who  from  the  very  first  have  always  been  the 
riser  of  peace  both  to  him  and  to  the  senate,  and  since 
XMrse  has  been  hod  to  arms  hare  not  interfered  in  the  war; 
vth  I  have  always  thought  to  be  injurious  to  your  best 
leKsta,  while  your  enemies  and  envierM  were  attempting  to 
irive  you  of  those  honours  which  the  Roman  people  had 
tfited   you.    But  ss  at  that  time  I  not  only  myself  pro- 

TW  iMtet  properly  belongs  lo  ihe  ctuuing  chapMr,  but  for  ihc  sakt  af 
liditioa  b  hiKned  lu  lliu  pUce. 
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motcd  your  dignity,  but  encouraged  olliera  to  do  the 
so  now  the  honour  of  Pompey  greatly  intercuts  me. 
many  years  ogo,  I  made  choice  of  you  two  a£  persons! 
whom  it  was  desirable  to  cultivate  a  particular  friendshi| 
then,  I  desire  of  you,  or  rather  I  beg  and  beseech  yoa»| 
all  entreaties,  that  in  the  midst  of  your  hurry  and 
you  will  consider  for  a  moment  in  what  manner  I 
permitted  to  prove  myself  an  upright,  grateful,  and  del 
man,  in  remembering  a  benefit  of  the  highest  kind  coat 
on  mc.     If  thiii  request  bad  reference  only  to  myself,  I  tt 
hope,  nevertheless,  to  obtain  it  from  you;  but  it  conc4 
think,  both  your  honour  and  the  republic,  that  by  your 
I  should  be  allowed  to  continue  where  I  may  best  prot 
harmony  between  yourself  and  Pompey,  as  well  as  the  gei 
concord  of  all  the  citizens. 

After  I  had  sent  my  thanks  to  you  before,  on  the 
of   Lcutuliis  (Lcntuluii  Spinther)  for  giving  safety  to 
who  har]  given  it  to  me,  yet  upon  reading  his  letter,  in 
he  expresses  the  most  grateful  sense  of  your  liberality, 
Btdered  myself  as  much  indebted  to  your  bounty  as  Lei 
himself.     And  if  you  perceive  rae  to  be  thus  grateful,  I 
you  to  put  it  in  my  power  to  be  grateful  also  to  Pompe] 


For  this  letter  Cicero  has  been  mucli  blamed,  and  iti 
be  denied  that  titers  is  not  much  in  it  of  the  sternnf 
Uoman  virtue.     Inferior  as  was  the  cause  of  Ceesar  in 
and  principle,  it  pluced  bis  character  at  an  elevation 
above  that  oi'  Cicero,  iu  the  qualities  which  satisfy  the  wc 
conception  of  greatness. 

While  Cicero,  at  one  of  his  marine  villas,  seemed  to  I 
waiting  only  for  a  wind  to  carry  him  over  to  Pompey^  Caea 
sent  him  a  kind  letter  or  two  from  Rome,  to  compose  ti 
apprehensions,  and  induce  bini,  if  possible,  to  remain  qui< 
The  following  letter  makes  an  insidious  attempt  to  draw  hii 
off  from  the  porty  of  Pompey,  by  bis  regard  to  his  own  tm 
and  pemonal  safety : 
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moOGH  I  was  sure  you  would  do  nothing  rashly  or  impru- 
ly,  yet,  moved  by  comroou  report,  I  judged  it  proper  to 
to  youj  and  to  beg  of  you,  by  our  mutual  afiection»  that 
would    not  betake  ynuntclf  now  to  a   declining  cause, 
you  did   not  think  fit  to  adopt  while  it  stood  unim- 
Bat  you  will  do  tlie  greatest  injury  to  our  friendi-hip, 
consult  but  ill  for  yourself,  if  you  do  not  follow  wh'ere 
loe  leads  (for  all  things  have  turned  out  most  prospcr- 
for  ua  and  most  adversely  for  them),  nor  will  your  view 
Ftiie  cause  itself  appear  to  have  been  consistcutly  followed 
since  that  remains  as  it  was  when  you  judged  it  right  to 
idraw  yourself  from  their  counsels;  but  it  will  seem  that 
have  fallen  out  with  something  which  1  have  dune,  than 
:h  nothing  done  on  your  part  towards  myself  could  affect 
more  seriously,  and  which,  by  the  rights  of  our  friendship, 
be§  I  may  not  experience  at  your  hands.     In  fine,  let  roe 
you  what  is  more  suitable  to  the  character  of  a  virtuous 
quiet  man,  and  a  good  citi7^n,  than  to  live  apart  from 
||broils  1  which  are  avoided  by  some  more  from  the  mere 
lion  of  danger  than  from  any  dislike  of  contention  ; 
you,  having  such  full  opportunity  of  understanding  my 
itions  from  the  testimony  of  my  whole  life,  and  having 
such  tnal  of  my  friendship,  will  be  satisfied  upon  thet>e 
ices  that  nothing  can  be  more  safe  and  honourable  for 
lan  to  stand  aloof  from  all  contention.    The  16th  April, 
ie  road. 


Cncar's  friends  made  many  similar  efforts  to  deter  Cicero 
leaving  Italy,  and  actively  joining  the  party  of  Pompey, 
placing  before  him  the  comfort  and  eujoyment  attendant 
lo  a  seclusion  from  all  intermixture  with  the  troubles  of 
state,  iu  which  he  might  quietly  pursue  his  refined  and 
otcUtJCtual  uccupatiuns.     But  lo  the  credit  of  Cicero,  it  must 
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be  admitted  tliat  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  couulry  tvuuld 
allow  him  to  adopt  such  a  selBsh  line  of  conduct, 
letter  to  him  is  distinguished  atnoug  the  many  scut  to! 
with  the  same  object  for  its  addre«8  and  importunity. 


CtKLIUS  TO  CICKKO. 

Thrown  into  the  greatest  constematiuu  by  your  letter/ 
which  you  shew  that  you  are  meditating  uothing  bat  whi 
dismal,  while  you  neither  clearly  state  to  me  what  the 
is,  nor  tlie  nature  of  it,  I  have  forthwith  written  this  l( 
to  you.  By  all  your  fortunes,  Cicero,  by  your  childl 
pray  and  beseech  you  not  to  take  any  step  injurious  to  f 
safety ;  fur  I  cull  the  gods,  and  mcu,  and  our  fricndbhip  Hi 
witness,  that  what  I  have  predicted  and  forewarned  yoU 
was  not  n  hasty  and  rash  suggestion  of  my  fears,  but 
effect  of  information  derived  from  an  interriew  with  Ci 
in  which  I  learned  fully  from  him  what  he  had  detennim 
do  al\t-r  his  victory.  If  you  think  that  Cffisar  will  ah 
adopt  the  same  method  of  dealing  with  his  enemies  (as 
Coufiniuni),  upon  conditions,  you  are  in  a  mi&take. 
meditates  nothing  but  what  ts  fierce  and  severe,  and  is  god 
away  much  out  of  humour  with  the  senate ;  evidently  pro 
Toked  by  the  opposition  he  has  met  with  :  and,  depend  upoc 
it,  Iiis  anger  will  Ijc  unappeasable.  Wherefore  if  your  o*l 
person,  your  only  son,  your  house,  your  remaining  hopes,  b 
dear  to  you  ;  if  I,  and  that  excellent  man  your  son-in-law 
hare  any  weight  with  you,  you  cannot  persuade  yourself  t4 
ruin  the  fortune  of  these  persons  by  campelling  them  cilhe 
to  act  as  enemies  towards  a  cause  in  which  their  own  safety  ii 
involved,  or  to  entertain  any  impious  wishes  in  opposition  ti 
yours. 

Lastly,  reflect  on  this — that  by  your  delay  you  have  girei 
great  offence,  (tnd  now  to  declare  against  a  conqueror  whon 
you  were  unwilling  to  offend  while  his  success  was  doubtful 
and  to  go  over  to  those  who  have  been  forced  to  run  away 
and  whom  you  would  not  join  when  iu  an  titliludc  of  resist 
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would  be  the  greatest  foUy.     Take  care  that  if  you  ara 

not  to  be  one  of  the  best  citizens,  you  are  not  hasty 

dIetenDintag  what  is  the  best.    But  if  at  present  I  am 

Ic  to  persuade  you,  at  least  wait  (ill  it  is  known  what  we 

ia  Spain  ;  wbicb,  take  my  word  for  it,  will  be  uiirs  as  soon 

Cmmr  comes  thither.     What  ho|>ea  Ihey  can  have  when 

i»  lost  I   know  not ;   and   what  your  purpose  ik  in 

ing  to  a  cause  so  desjierate  is  truly  past  mv  finding  ouL. 

lo  that  which  I  discover  from  your  very  silence  about  it, 

has  beard  of  it,  and  hardly  bad  he  gut  out  the  usual 

of  salutation  on  our  meeting,  when  he  told  nie  what  he 

heard  of  you.     I  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  matter; 

it  at  the  same  time  begged  him  to  write  to  you  such  a  tetter 

Ought  be  beat  calculated  Lo  induce  you  to  remain  in  Italy. 

i  bikes  nie  with  him  into  Spain.     If  he  did  not,  I  would  run 

y  to  you  wherever  you  might  be,  before  1  came  to  Rome,  to 

atend  tiu£>  point  willi  yuu  in  person,  and  retain  you  by  lunin 

Again  and  again,  1  say,  Cicero,  consider  this  well; 

I  you  may  not  utterly  ruin  yourself  and  all  that  belongs  to 

;  that  you  may  not  knowingly  and  advisedly  bring  yaur> 

if  into  a  strait   from  which  you  will  be  unable  lo  deUver 

ItrarBeif.     But  if  either  the  opinions  of  certain  men  of  note 

^p  you  in  awe,  or  you  arc  unable  to  bear  the  insolence  and 

kiii^htiness  of  some  others,  I  would  recommend  yuu  to  select 

■ome  place  remote  from  the  war  till  the  present  struggles  are 

Iccided.     If  you  do  this,  1  shall  think  you  have  acted  wisely, 

od  in  so  doing  you  will  give  no  offence  to  t^a^sar. 


It  has  been  often  remarked  as  a  circumstance  that  reflected 
nat  honour  u{)on  Cicero,  that  when  iJie  empire  of  the  world 
lepended  upon  a  question  which  was  to  be  decided  by  the 
nrord  alone,  the  leaders  on  both  sides  should  deem  it  a  matter 
€ho  much  importance  to  obtain  his  friendship  for  the  sake 
oly  of  the  cr^it  and  weight  of  his  judgment  and  character. 
lis  delay  in  repairing  to  the  camp  of  Pompey,  was_  imputed 
ly  bi«  enemies  to  tlic  mean  policy  of  waiting  to  ecc  which 
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party  pruveil  ibe  stronger,  that  his  adberCDCe  might  be  decid< 
tby  the  event;  yet  the  far  more  probable  explanation  ia  foi 
'in  the  fact  that  he  laboured  with  great  consistency  of  efTo 
though,  as  it  would  seen),  in  this  instance,  with  a  short  s'u 
of  the  current  of  events,  and  a  defective  insight  into  chai 
to  rccoucile  the  quarreltt  of  men  for  wbune  ambition  the 

'was  not  wide  enough.    C'sesarand  hte  friends  insisted  only 
Cicero's  remaining  neutral,  aad  retiring  to  a  distance  fr 

^the  coutentiou;  but  Pompey  and  the  better  cause  requii 
bis  active  iind  decided  adherence;  and  however  inconveoic 
for  Cicero,  and  repugnant  to  his  habits  and  addictions, 
determined  to  tihare  the  destinies  of  Rome,  and  to  coroi 
bioibeir  to  an  element  of  Ktorm  and  danger  in  the  vessel  of 
sUte. 

'llie  entreaties  oi'  hia  family,  and  especially  of  his  daughl 
Tutlia,  who  besought  bim  to  wait  only  for  the  issue  of 
war  wfiich  Caisar  was  juKt  engaging  in  with  the  best  troops* 
Pompey,  could  prevail  only  to  detain  him  a  short  time  at 
Formian  villa.     He  left  Italy,  and,  sading  for  Dyrrachiai 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  Pompey,  to  whom,  out  of  his  privi 
purse,  he  furiiistied  so  large  a  sum  of  money  as  greatly 
injure  iiis  own  fortune.     Pompey,  in  the  opinion  of  Cit 
committed  many  btundem  in  the  conduct  of  that  disasli 
campaign.     After  the  battle  oi  Pharsalia,  which  took  plat 
while  Cicero  was  in  the  camp  at  Dyrrachiuni,  he  returned 
Italy,  about  the  end  of  October  in  the  year  of  the  city  706, 
depend  upon  the  mercy  of  Ceesar  while  Ceesar  lived ;  aod 
must  be  owned  he  had  never  any  reason  to  complain  of 
treatment  he  received  at  the  bands  of  that  generous  coiiquc 
He  was  at  Brundisium  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Pompey  j 
an  event  which  appeared  to  have  been  fully  expected  by  faii 
and  oil  which  he  thu8  expressed  himself  m  a  letter  to  Atlicuai 
— "  Non  possum  ejus  casum  non  dolere:  bominem  enim  ii 
tegrum,  et  castum,  et  gravein  cognovi."' 

'  Ills  body  WM  tiiirii>&{]  b>'  otie  of  liis  freedmen,  and  liis  auilies,  U.'Ln|^  coi 
veered  to  Kocuf!,  wore  depOMCed  by  hU  wife,  Comclta,  nt  x  vhuU  uf  his  At 
vilh.     The  Egyptiui)  nifed  h  moriuRioiil  to  bJtii  oti  lliv  place  wlivrc  he  wi 
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Tlie  6rst  ialerriew  between  Cicero  aod  Ccesar,  after  the 
Rtam  of  the  latter  from  the  victory  at  Pharsalia,  it  described 
ty  Plutarch  in  tenus  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Cssar'a  urbanity 
lod  clemeacy.  On  the  6rst  notice  of  Ceesar's  coming  fom-ard 
bRome,  Cicero  set  out  on  foot  to  meet  him;  but  Caesar  no 
nooer  saw  him  than  be  alighted,  ran  to  embrace  bim,  and 
ed  with  him  alone,  conversing  very  familiarly  nith  hiru 
era  I  furlongs. 

r  embarked  for  Africa  about  the  end  of  the  year  of  the 
07;  and  while  the  fate  of  the  war  in  that  quarter  be- 
him  and  the  Pompeian  (generals,  assisted  by  King 
Jiba,  held  the  Roman  empire  in  suspense,  Cicero,  in  learned 
NcluBion,  was  extending  his  studies  and  enquiries  over  Tarious 
pfovincea  of  literature  and  philosophy.  In  ibis  interim  he 
futbd  with  his  wife  Terentio,  and  entered  into  ntarriage  with 
?ablitia,  a  young  woman,  rich,  beautiful,  and  well  allied,  of 
which  be  gives  an  account,  with  his  reasons,  in  a  letter  to 
Planciuft,  and  from  whom  he  soon  after  separated. 

I  have  added  these  few  particulars  respecting  Cicero,  to 

by  a  better  foundation  for  some  of  his  letters,  which  seem 

best  entitled  to  be  produced  as  specimens  of  his  style  and 

manner  in  this  species  of  composition.     Among  the  letters  of 

hts  friends  to  him,  none  are  more  worthy  of  notice  than  that 

nbich  was  writtcu  to  him  by  Servius  Sulpicius  on  the  death 

of  his  beloved  daughter,  TuUia,  the  wife  of  Dolabella,  at  the 

ige  of  ihirty-two.    She  died  in  childbed,  after  having  been 

divorced  from  her  husband,  on  account  of  the  incompatibility 

of  their  sentiments  and  characters.     Ceesar  wrote  to  him  on 

this  sad  occasion,  as  did  also  Marcus  Brutus,  of  whose  letter 

be  thus  writes  in  a  letter  to  Aiticus  : — "  Bruti  litterse  scripts, 

et  prudenter  et  amice  ;  multas  tamen  mihi  lacrymas,  attule- 

mnt."     But  the  letter  of  Sulpicius  lias  been  greatly  extolled 

for  its  feeling  and  elegance. 

iilkd,  aiKl  adorned  it  wnji  figures  ofbrnss,  winch,  being  dcfRced  and  covered 
'ilh  Mitd,  were  HflemanJs  reslured  b;  tite  RinptTDt  lUdriun,    See  iht  i;r4ncl 
Jlvw}*M*ic  in  LurHti,  I.  in. 
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SKRV.  BULPICIUS  TO  M.  T.  CICERO. 

When  word  was  brought  me  of  the  death  of  your  daiij^hl 
Tullia,  the  news  affected  me  exceediugly,  as  it  was  nalDraJ 
should  do,  being  an  affliction  which  I  looked  upon  as  shai 
between  us.  Had  1  been  with  you  at  the  uiutnent  of 
low,  1  should  have  mixed  ray  sorrow  with  yours.  Allhouj 
this  18  but  n  nitserablo  and  poor  coufiolation,  coniint;;  ns 
must  from  near  friends  and  relations,  who  being  in  the  ear 
affliction  with  the  bereaved  person,  cannot  administer  comfa 
without  adding;  their  own  tears,  so  that  ihey  may  seem  ral 
to  need  comfort  themselves,  than  to  be  capable  of  giving  it 
others ;  nevertheletts,  1  ivsolved  in  a  few  words  to  write 
you  such  thoughts  as  have  coroe  into  mind  upon  this  occasjf 
Not  that  i  imagine  that  what  I  could  suggest  had  not  occuri 
to  your  own  mind,  but  because  I  considered  that,  in  the  pr 
sent  distressed  state  of  your  spirits,  your  attention  might  n( 
be  sullicieutly  drawn  to  tiietn.  How  Is  it  that  your  grief  hi 
taken  so  violent  a  hold  upon  you  ?  Consider  how  fortune  hi 
hitherto  dealt  with  us;  tbut  those  things  have  been  tak( 
from  us  which  ou^rht  to  he  us  dear  to  us  as  our  children— ( 
country,  our  eminence,  our  dignity,  and  our  honours, 
such  a  weight  of  grief,  can  this  one  sorrow  be  felt  as  an  nd( 
tion  ?  How  can  a  mind  exercised  in  these  trials  be  otfacrwii 
than  callous,  and  disposed  to  think  aJl  other  things  of  inferic 
moment? 

But  is  it  for  what  your  daughter  has  been  deprived  of  tin 
you  feel  such  sorrow  ?     Alas,  huw  often  must  the  rcflecti< 
occur  to  yoU|  for  indee<l  it  has  to  me,  that,  in  times  like  th( 
those  are  not  the  \co.sl  tucrcifully  dcutt  with  who  are  pcrmittc 
without  much  suffering  to  pass  from  life  to  death.    For  wh( 
was  there  in  the  state  in  which  things  were  at  her  deal 
which  could  make  life  very  desirable  to  your  daughter?  What' 
present  happiness,   what  hope  of  the  future,  what   mental 
tranquillity?     Was  it  desirable  to  her  that  she  might  pass 
her  days  in  marriage  with  some  young  man  of  high  quality  ; 
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cranting  that  you  might  have  had  it  in  yoar  power  to  soJect 
\  son-in-law  from  among  the  Roman  youth  suitable  to  your 
n  dignity,  to  whose  6delity  you  might  deem  it  safe  to 
commit  your  child  ?  Or  was  it  your  desire  that  she  should 
bear  children,  whom  site  might  have  seen  with  delight  proe- 
yenng  in  the  commonwealth,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  pater- 
aal  furtanea;  who  might  rise  in  succession  to  all  the  honours 
of  the  stale,  and  use  the  liberty  to  which  they  were  born  in 
ike  protection  of  their  frieudn  and  clients  ?  I  ask,  which  of 
these  things  was  not  taken  away  before  it  was  given  1  But 
you  will  say*  it  is  after  all  a  sad  thing  to  lose  one's  children. 
tt  is  doubtless  an  evIL  Yet  it  is  a  greater  evil  to  live  and 
eodure  these  things.  Let  me  mention  to  you  a  circumstance 
which  brought  to  my  mind  not  ahttle  comfort,  and  which  may, 
perhaps,  tend  somewhat  to  aoflcn  your  grief.  On  ray  return 
ftom  Asia,  while  I  was  sailing  from  JEnpnik  towards  Megara,  I 
bigin  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  the  cuuiitrics  around 
IK.  j£gina  was  behind  me,  Megara  before  me,  Fineeus  on  the 
"1  the  left,  Corinth  :  which  towns  were  once  in  a  most 
^iiug  state,  and  now  lie  before  our  eyes,  sad  spectacles  of 
niin  and  desolation  ?  Alas !  I  thought  within  myself,  shall 
te  poor  perishing  mortals  grieve  and  fret  if  one  of  us  is 
Rmoved  from  this  scene  by  a  natural  death,  or  by  the  hand  of 
riolence,  when  in  this  narrow  space  the  carcasses  of  so  many 
dtie*  lie  stretched  in  ruin  before  usl  And  thus  I  cvpostu- 
lated  with  myself, — Will  you  not  command  yourself,  Scrvius, 
and  remember  that  you  are  born  a  roan  ?  Believe  me,  I 
ibond  myself  not  a  little  strengthened  by  this  meditation.  If 
you  are  pleased  with  it,  call  to  Tiew  the  same  scene,  and 
dmw  the  same  reflections  from  it.  Think  what  numbers  of 
illustrious  men  have  lately  perished  in  one  short  period  :  how 
much  the  strengtli  of  the  empire  has  been  impaired  :  how  all 
the  provinces  have  been  convulsed:  and  because  the  fleeting 
brcQth  of  one  little  woman  bath  gone  out  of  her,  will  you 
soffer  yourself  to  be  so  overcome  by  grief  ? — who,  if  nhe  had 
MM.  died  at  this  time,  must  have  reiiigiied  her  breath  in  a  few 
short  yean  by  the  common  lot  of  her  being. 
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But  call  off  your  thoughts  from  the«e  Hubjects  to  the  pro| 
consideration  of  your  own  character  and  personal  dignity,  and 
the  duties  which  are  implied  in  that  consideration.     Remem-i 
ber,  your  daughter  lived  as  long  as  life  was  worth  enjoyingzj 
that  nhe  lived  as  long  as  the  republic  liTcd ;  had  seen 
father  prtctor,  consul,  au^r;  had  been  married  to  some  ol 
the  noblest  of  the  Roman  youth  ;  had  experienced  every  goodj 
of  hfe;  and  when  the  republic  died,  died  herself.     What 
reason  is  there  then  either  for  you  or  her  to  complain  of  fa 
tune  on  this  account?     In  fine,  do  not  forget  that  you  afCj 
Cicero;  one  who  has  always  been  accu&tomed  to  advise  at 
give  counsel  to  others ;  nor  act  like  those  physicians  who/ 
while  tliey  afi'L'ct  to  cure  the  diseases  of  other  men,  are  unablei 
to   cure  their  own,  but  turn  to  your  own  proQt  the  le&aoa' 
which,  in  the  same  case,  you  would  give  to  others.     There  is* 
no  sorrow  hu  great  as  not  to  be  alleviated  by  length  of  time; 
but  it  would  be  disgraceful  in  you  to  wait  for  that  time,  and^ 
not  to  anticipate  it  by  your  own  wisdom.     Moreover,  if  thera 
be  any  knowledge  in  the  departed  of  what  passes  here,  such' 
was  her  aSection  and  piety  towards  you,  that  she  cannot  but) 
lament  to  see  you  so  afflict  yourself.     Make  a  sacrifice,  thei 
fore,  of  your  grief  to  your  deceased  daughter,  to  your  friendsij 
to  your  cuoipanions  and  associates,  who  are  all  the  unhappy 
witnesses  of  your  sorrow.     Sacrifice  it  to  your  country,  that 
it  may  yet  have  the  benefit  of  your  assistance  and  advicCt^ 
Finally,  since  we  are  come  to  that  pass,  that  we  have  q( 
resource  but  in  resignation,  take  care  you  do  not  cause  it  to 
suspected  that  you  are  all  the  while  not  so  much  bewailing^ 
the  loss  of  your  daughter  as  the  state  of  the  times  aud  the 
victories  of  certain  persons.  M 

I  am  ashamed  to  write  any  more,  lest  I  should  appear  to 
wart  confidence  in  your  good  sense.  Therefore  with  tliisone 
proposition  I  will  bring  my  letter  to  an  end.  We  have  some- J 
times  seen  you  bear  your  prosperity  nobly,  with  great  houour 
and  credit  to  yourself;  let  us  now  see  that  you  are  able,  with 
the  same  equanimity,  to  bear  adverse  fortune,  and  without 
feeling  it  harder  to  be  endured  than  it  reidly  is,  so  that  among 
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lin  your  virtues  in  this  one  you  will  be  found  wanting.  As  to 
njrKir,  when  I  shali  be  c?rti6ed  that  your  spirits  are  more 
oomposed,  1  will  tTansmit  to  you  full  intelligence  touching 
4be  fttate  of  this  province. 


rius  Sulpictus,  the  writer  of  the  letter  above  produced, 
«u  al  the  time  of  his  writing  it  the  ablest  lawyer  in  Rome. 
Tbe  story  told  of  the  incident  which  gave  the  first  iiupuUe  to 
his  studies  is  this: — Having  occasion  to  take  the  opinion  of 
Mdciuft  Scccvola  on  &ome  legal  point,  be  was  so  slow  in  coro- 
prehendiug  what  was  said  to  him,  that  Mucins  could  not 
forbear  remonstrating  with  him  on  the  discredit  he  brought 
upon  hiuiBoir  as  a  patrician  and  pleiider  of  causes,  by  hia 
ignorance  vf  legal  principles,  lie  was  so  stung  with  the 
trproach,  that,  from  that  time,  he  betook  himself  with  auch 
eagerneaa  and  perseverance  to  the  ^tudy  of  the  law,  that  he 
Dude  himself  the  best  lawyer  in  Rome,  and  left  behind  him 
near  one  hundred  and  eighty  books  written  by  himself  on 
different  legal  Hubjects. 

Be  waSf  moreover,  a  most  upright  and  amiable  man,  and 
well  deserved  tbe  elegant  eulogy  pronounced  on  him  by 
Cicero  in  the  senate.  He  died  in  the  service  of  the  republic, 
being  carried  off  by  a  fatal  sickness  while  proceeding,  amcli 
against  his  will,  and  notwithstanding  his  bodily  infirmity,  on 
u  embassy  from  the  senate  to  M.  Antony,  then  besieging 
Modena,  with  L.  Piso  and  L.  Philippus,  his  two  colleagues 
io  that  commission.  Al  (he  earnest  application  of  Cicero,  the 
•enate  decreed  to  liiiu  a  public  funeral,  sepulchre,  and  statue. 
HU  fttAtue  of  brass  was  remaining  in  the  rostra  of  Augustus 
in  iho.  third  century  a.  c. 

None  of  the  correspondents  of  Cicero  stood  out  in  these 
trying  times  in  greater  prominence  and  dignity  than  Marcus 
Claudius  MarcelluB.  lie  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Scrvius 
Sulpicius,  who,  when  consul  with  him  in  the  year  of  Rome 
702,  contributed  greatly  to  moderate  the  fierce  spirit  of  bis 
leu  considerate  and  prudent  cnlleftgue.     Murcellus  was,  how- 
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over,  a  person  of  eminent  worth,  and  was  exceeded  by  noi 
uf  that  age  in  the  ciinractertstics  of  Roman  greatness.     Bi 
a  certain  haughtiness  of  temper  tarnished  the  lustre  of  hq 
other  qnahiies.     In  the  effort  to  sustain  the  ancient  glory 
liis  nice  he  was  loo  little  observant  of  the  political  aspect 
the  times,  too  stern  and  unbending  in  his  maxima,  to  afibi 
the  state  any  seasonable  aid  in  its  emergencies,  while  a  lie 
tiont^  worn  out,  and  shattered  democracy  was  hastening 
the  maturity  of  its  fate  in  a  sanguinary  despotism.     Sulpicii 
held  Marrellus  in  the  greatest  esteem,  as  second  only  to  Cicel 
in  the  noblest  faculties  of  tin  orator.     He  was  a  most  di 
mined  opposer  of  Cffisar,  having  moved  the  senate  for  sev* 
decrees  against  him  ;  but  was  pardoned  by  him  at  the  inl 
cession  of  the  senate.    After  tiie  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Marceili 
had  retired  to  Mitylenc  in  Lesbos,  and  was  there*living  witi 
so  much  satisfaction  to  himself  in  the  cultivation  of  letl 
and  philosophy,  that  he  was  witli  difficulty  persuaded  to  com^ 
to  Rome  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  dictator's  pardon. 

Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Sulpicius,  thus  relates  the  proceedini 
in  the  senate:—"  Upon  the  mention  of  MnrccUus  by  Pist 
his  brother,  Caius,  having  thrown  himself  at  Ceesar's  feet, 
rose  up  and  approached  Coesar  in  a  supplicating  manner,     li 
short,  this  day's  business  appeared  to  me  in  so  becoming 
light,  that  I  could  not  help  fancying  1  saw  the  form  of  the  oI( 
republic  recovering  its  life  and  beauty.     When  all,  therefoi 
who  were  asked  their  opinions  before  mc,  had  returned  (hanl 
to  Cc&sar,  though  I  had  resolved  to  maintain  an  entire  silen< 
not  from  insensibility,  but  from  the  sense  of  my  lost  dignity,; 
my  resolution  was  overcame  by  Cesar's  greatness  of  mind, 
and  T  gave  thanks  to  him  in  a  long  speech ;  by  which  con-^ 
duct  I  fear  I  may  have  parted  with  that  honourable  ease  an< 
quiet  which  was  my  only  solace  in  these  evil  days.     I  havf 
hitherto  avoided  giving  him  offence,  and  if  I  had  always  con- 
tinued silent,  he  would  have  corstrued  it  as  a  proof  of  my 
taking  the  repxiblic  to  be  ruined ;  but,  for  the  future,  I  abf 
speak  seldom,  to  secure,  at  the  same  time,  his  good  will  and 
quiet  time  for  my  own  studies  " 
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iThilc  Marcellua  was  at  Mitytene,  resoU'ing  to  spend  the 
Dder  of  his  days  in  a  Btudious  retreat  from  the  distrac- 
Bs  of  the  republic,  TlruttiR  paid  him  n  visit,  and  fouod  him 
ihe  enjoyment  of  great  mental  quietude  and  dignified  trun- 
ibty,  inwardly  sustained  by  conscious  integrity,  and  exter> 
ly  i^niced  by  the  society  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and 
iloaephera  of  Greece  ;  and  so  pleased  was  Brutus  irith  all 
circnni stances  which  he  found  thus  surrounding  and 
onmig  the  character  of  his  accomplished  friend,  that,  in  a 
rwD  of  compliment  to  be  rcnrtembered  for  its  elegance,  he 
ok  his  leave,  seeming,  as  he  said,  to  he  going  himself  into 
die,  rather  than  to  be  leaving  a  banishe<l  friend. 
It  appears  that  Cicero  wrote  to  Marccllus,  at  Mitylene,  an 
ecount  of  the  manner  iu  which  Cmsar's  pardon  fur  him  had 
wn  obtnined,  accompanying  that  narrative  with  an  urgent 
Kjucst  that  he  would  meet  the  gracious  act  of  Cftsar  with  an 
ifoal  grace  in  the  manner  of  his  acceptance  of  it.  That  letter 
'Cicero  has  not  been  prescrvtti:  but  it  i^  clear,  from  Mar> 
EcUdb's  answer,  thnt  it  contained  the  most  friendly  expres- 
lions  of  congratulation.  The  fine  letter  it  drew  from  Marcel- 
n  in  reply  (the  only  one  by  the  same  hand  which  has  come 
11  to  u$^,  treats  the  fact  communicated  by  Cicero  with  a 
btOgbty  indifference,  acknowledging  it  as  a  subject  of  con- 
intnlotion  only  for  the  testimony  it  bore  to  the  fi-iendship  of 
Cicero,  of  the  value  of  which  he  professes  to  be  in  the  highest 
Itgree  sensihlu. 

M.  MARCBLLU8  TO  M.  ClCBItO. 

■  ou  cannot  but  sec  that  on  every  occasion,  hut  particularly 
the  present,  the  highest  value  is  set  by  mc  on  your  aiitho- 
ily  and  advice.  When  my  affectionate  brother,  Caius  IVIar- 
leilas,  not  only  advised  me,  but  entreated  mc,  to  act  as  you 
Ijeoinmend,  his  persuasions  were  of  no  avail,  till  yanr  opinion 
Hid  mdvice,  by  their  superior  weight,  made  them  efi'ectual. 
kTour  letter  distinctly  shews  rae  how  this  affair  was  transacted. 
feci  ven*  sensibly  the  kindness  of  your  congratulations,  which 
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1  know  proceed  from  an  excellent  spirit.  Among  the  fe 
friends  and  relations  who  have  iincerety  endeavoured  to 
mote  my  recall,  it  aRbrds  me  the  highest  satisfaction  toacknc 
letlge  the  wannth  and  sincerity  of  your  xeul  aud  benevolent 
Every  thing  else  the  sad  state  of  the  times  has  taught  me 
resign  without  reluctance  j  bat  to  be  deprived  of  thefric 
ship  of  such  as  I  esteem  you  to  be,  I  should  consider 
making  life  insupportable,  either  in  prosperous  or  advc 
fortune.  It  is  on  the  possession  of  this  advantage  that! 
deem  myself  an  object  of  congratulation  ;  and  I  shall  enc 
vour  to  make  it  appear  to  you  that  you  have  done  these 
offices  to  one  who  is  your  most  attached  friend. 


Thus  it  appears  that  this  accomplished  Roman  was 
posing  to  i-emain  in  literate  case  and  seclusion  in  his  retreat  i 
Mytelene,  had  it  not  been  for  the  urgent  and  repeated  sotic 
tations  of  Cicero,  by  letters  to  him,  to  return  to  Rome,  thi 
his  country  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  extraordinary 
and  ability,  and  himself  the  solace  of  bis  companionship 
his  private  studies.     Yielding  to  the  arguments  and  pent 
eions  of  his  friend,  Marcellus  began  his  journey  towards  Roc 
He  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Pirsaeus,  where  he  spent  a  di 
with  his  old  friend  and  colleague  in  the  conftiilship,  Senrti 
Sulpicius,  intending  to  pursue  his  voyage  the  next  day,  bul 
on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  May,  A.  Urb.  708,  be  was  kil 
by  his  friend  and  client,  P.  Magius  Cilo,  who  immediatcl 
afterwards  stabbed  himself  with  the  same  poniard.     The  lett 
of  Sulpicius  to  Cicero,  informing  him  of  this  melancholy  fac 
is  very  affecting. 


SBftV.  SULPICIUS  TO  M.  T.  CICERO. 

ALTitotJGii  I  know  that  the  news  which  I  am  about  to 
you  will  be  painful  to  you,  yet  since  you  cannot  be  unpi 
pared  for  any  of  the  casualties  which  happen  to  all  of  us 
nature  or  accident,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  send  you 
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;Qm9tanttal  account  of  what  has  jast  taken  place.  I  came 
sea  from  Epidaurus  to  Pirvceus  on  the  21'nd  insitant,  wherti 
tayed  all  that  day  to  enjoy  the  company  of  my  colteague 
ircellus.  The  next  day  I  parted  iVoni  liiiu,  inieiidiug  to  go 
I  Athens  into  Bceotia,  in  order  to  finish  what  remained 
ty  jurisdiction.  Ue  waa  preparing,  as  he  said,  to  rail 
Italy.  On  the  day  following,  about  four  o'clock  in 
moraing,  when  i  was  about  to  set  out  from  Athens, 
friend,  P.  Postbumius,  came  to  tell  me  that  Marcellus 
d  been  stabUid  by  his  companion  P.  Magius  Cilo  after 
pper,  having  received  two  wounds,  one  in  his  stomach, 
e  other  in  bis  head,  near  the  ear,  but  that  he  hoped,  still 
might  recover.  That  Magius  had  then  killed  himself; 
d  tliut  Marcellus  had  sent  him  to  infonn  me  of  what 
td  happened,  and  to  desire  that  I  would  bring  some  phy< 
na  to  him.  I  collected  some,  and  proceeded  with  them 
Are  break  of  day  ;  but  when  I  was  c-ome  near  Pinceus,  a 
tut  of  Acidinns  met  roe  with  a  note  from  his  master,  to 
iQBunt  me  that  Marcellus  had  expired  a  little  before  day. 
has  perished  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  a  most  detestable  assas- 
u  ihib  illustrious  man.  He  whom  his  enemies  had  spared 
I  respect  to  his  virtues  received  his  death  from  the  hand  of 
friend.  I  proceeded,  however,  to  his  pavilion,  where  I  found 
lo  of  his  ficedmen  and  a  few  of  his  slaves.  All  the  rest, 
«T  Mid,  had  fled  in  the  greatest  terror,  dreading^  the  con- 
squcitccs  of  the  murder  of  their  master.  1  was  obliged  to 
my  his  body  with  me  into  the  city,  tn  the  same  litter  in 
hi^  I  came,  and  by  my  own  servants,  where  I  provided  as 
Icndid  a  funeral  for  him  as  Athens  could  supply ;  but  I 
toki  not  prevail  with  the  Athenians  to  allow  a  place  for  his 
ttennenl  within  the  city  walls,  which,  they  said,  they  were 
irbiddeo  by  their  religion  to  permit ;  but  Uicy  readily  granted 
hat  was  the  next  honour, — permission  to  bury  him  in  any  of 
gymnasia  I  might  chooee  for  the  purpose.     1  selected  a 
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place,  therefore,  the  uobtest  in  the  world,  the  school  of 
academy.     There  I  consumed  his  body,  and  took  care  tl 
the  Athenians  should  erect  a  marble  monument  to  him  on 
same  place.    Thus  have  I  faithfully  performed  to  him,  liv^  ^ 
and  dfiad,  every  duty  that  could  be  required  at  the  hand^ 
him  who  was  his  colleague,  and  his  relation. 


Sulpicius,  in  the  letter  above  produced,  suggests  no 
for  the  barbarous  act  of  Magius,  and  hisself-de&tniction,  wbi< 
immediately  followed  ;  his  motive  is  left  entirely  to  conjf 
That  of  Ciceru  was,  that  being  oppressed  with  debts,  be 
been  urging  Marcellus,  who  was  liitt  surety  for  some  pait< 
them,  to  pay  the  whole,  and  that  being  peremptorily  rcfut 
in  the  niadne8H  of  disappointment  he  killed  his  patron. 
ha«  been  attributed  to  other  reasons;  Valerius  says  it 
from  jealousy  at  seeing  others  preferred  to  himself.  Magii 
was  of  a  family  who  had  burne  public  otilccs,  and  had  hti 
been  qun'stor. 

Marcellus  was  distinguished  by  a  determihe<l  opposit 
Ceesar;   Matius,  another  of  Cicero's  accomplished 
was  no  less  remarkable  for  his  steady  attachment  to 
Amomg  the  familiar  letters  of  Cicero  and  his  correspondent 
that  which  he  wrote  to  Matius,  and  the  answer  returned 
pleasing  epistolary  specimens,  and  are  the  more  intei 
as  being  the  principal  documents  whereby  the  character! 
Matius  has  been  preserved  to  us. 

Matius  appears  from  certain  incidental  notices  of  him 
have  been  conspicuous  in  his  day  for  his  elegant  attainment 
He  seems  to  have  found  much  amusement  in  writing  poet 
in  which  he  is  referred  to  as  having  shewn  a  refined  judgmi 
in  the  use  of  words.  His  taste  for  gardening  is  also  recordf 
Cicero  bears  tp.stimony  to  his  varied  accomplishments, 
makes  parlicular  allusion  to  his  social  aiul  colloquial  taleni 
He  was  a  principal  conductor  of  the  games  in  honour  of  Veni 


*  Seo  Aul.  GelU  vi.  6i  is.  U;  xv.-2&;  ut.  9.     Colomel.  xii.  44. 
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Ok^led  by  Octavius,  after  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  in 

,«BBioiplishuient  of  a  »ow  made  by  that  conqueror  after  the 

.atile  of  Pbarsaha,  which  action  gave  great  displeasure  to 

tfce  r^rjiibljcan  partv,  and  amoiii^  others  to  Cicero.     Matius 

kxt^  .m.-rired  the  conflict  which  succeeded  to  the  death  of 

r,  and  became  distinguished  among  the  fainihar  frieods 

Augustus;  at  whose  court,  however,  he  declined  all  pubhc 

and  official  dignities,  being  devoted  to  the  enjoy  oients 

tlitenry  rctireoieul.    He  ia  said  to  have  been  llie  5r8t  who 

t  the  art  of  inoculating  and  propae^ating  fniil  trees,  and 

Ute  introduced  the  method  and  practice  of  disposing  and 

must  be  owned  to  the  discredit  of  his  taste)  of  cutting  trcea 

vea  into  regular  forms. 

',  in  a  letter  to  Matius,  wiittcn  after  the  part  taken 
in  the  celebration  of  the  games  above  mentioned,  com- 
with  great  delicacy  upon  that  and  hi»  other  acts  by 
h  he  had  testified  his  attachment  to  his  best  friend. 
'As  the  dignity  of  your  character/'  he  ohservea,  "  draws  upon 
BO  the  attention  of  all  the  world,  the  malevolence  of  mankind 
tiQ  sometimes  put  severer  constructions  upon  your  actions 
IbA  they  deserve.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  that  if  Cfssar 
IM  really  a  tyrant,  as  I  think  he  was,  there  are  two  ways  in 
liich  your  duty  may  be  viewed.  It  may  be  considered,  and 
lis  is  the  view  I  comiuonly  take,  that  you  shewed  a  very  coin- 
mdable  fidelity,  in  displaying  your  affection  to  your  departed 
ioid  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  and  is  indeed 
^ed,  that  the  liberties  of  our  country  ought  to  be  preferred 
'  the  life  of  any  friend.  I  would  you  bad  heard  with  what 
al  I  have  been  accustomed  to  defend  you  in  these  discustitions. 
ot  there  are  two  things  especially  for  which  you  are  prin- 
laUy  deserving  of  praise,  and  of  which  none  speak  more  fre- 
L]y  and  heartily  than  myself,  which  is  thts — that  you,  of 
's  friends,  were  the  most  active,  both  in  recommend- 
c  measures,  and  moderation  in  the  use  of  victory ;  in 
all  agree  with  me." 

letter  of  Matins,  in  answer  to  Cicero,  is  remarkable 
epistolary  compositions  for  its  grace,  urbanity,  and 
L 
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Your  letter  ^ve  mc  great  salisraction^  by  slicwing'  me 
you  retain  that  favourable  opinion  of  mc  which  it  has 
my  wish  and  hope  to  secure :  and  though  I  never  enl 
any  doubt  of  it,  yet  the  high  value  1  set  upon  it  has  nuid 
Die  very  solicitous  that  it  should  be  kept  inviolate.     I 
conscious   to  myself  that  1  had   done   nolhing  that  con 
reasonably  pve  offence  to  any  candid  and  honest  man, 
was,  therefore,  slow  to  believe  that  a  person  of  your  hig 
cultivated  mind  could  be  induced  too  hastily  to  give  etrl 
anything  thrown  out  against  me, — against  one  especially  wl 
has  always  bt>cn  actuated  by  the  kindest  feelings  towards  y< 
Since  this  then  is  the  exact  state  in  which  I  wished  thii 
to  be,  1  will  now  proceed  to  a^iswer  all  those  misdemeana 
laid  to  my  charge,  against  which  yon,  out  of  your  singul 
goodness  and  friendship  have,  as  it  was  to  be  exiwcted 
would,  often  defended  me.    I  am  not  unacquainted  with  wl 
has  been  said  against  me  since  Caesar's  death.     It  is  made 
crime  in  ine,  that  I  lament  the  loss  of  an  intimate  fiiend,  ai 
grieve  that  the  man  I  loved  is  no  mure.  They  say  that  prii 
friendship  ought  to  give  place  to  the  interests  of  one's  count 
as  if  they  had  already  made  it  appear  that  his  death  wasj 
benefit  to  the  republic.     But  I  will  not  disguise  the  trut 
I  will  confess  I  have  not  yet  attained  to  that  height  in  the) 
of  wisdom.     Nor  yet  did  I  follow  Caesar  in  the  late  dit 
sioDS,  but  I  followed  my  friend,  whom,  though  not  altc^et 
satisfied  with  what  was  doing,  1  could  not  desert.     I  nei 
approved  of  the  civil  war,  or  the  cause  of  it,  but  laboi 
with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  stifle  it  in  its  birth.     In  cc 
sistcncy  with  these  sentiments,  I  did  not  seek  to  avail  mya 
of  the  victory  to  advance  or  enrich  myself;    an  ndvant 
which  others,  who  had  less  interest  with  him  than  T,  abui 
to  great  exctfss. 

In  truth,  instead  of  gaining  by  Caesar,  I  have  been  a  loser 
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i;  h»nng  sufFered  in  my  primte  fortune  by  his  law,*  to 
tbc  greatest  part  of  ibose  who  now  rejoice  hI  his  dcatfci 
Uieir  rery  continaance  Id  the  city.    I  laboured  to  obtain 
for  the  coaquered  with  tbe  sauic  zeal  I  should  have  fell 
beea  pleading  for  my  own  life.     Can  I  then,  who  have 
lUa  for  the  safety  of  all,  forbear  to  reflect  with  Horrow 
,tion  on  the  destruction  of  him  whose  clemency  has 
displayed,  especially  when  the  very  name  men  who 
e  cause  of  rendering  him  obnoxious  were  the  authors 
death?    But,  sav  these  men,  yon  shall  have  reason  to 
for  daring  to  condemn  what  we  have  done.    O  unheard 
insolence  !     Is  it  to  be  allowed  to  some  to  glory  in  a  deed, 
it  is  not  permitted  toothers  to  deplore  with  impunity. 
slaves  are  allowed  to  fear,  rejoice,  and  gnevc  at  their 
wills,  not  at  another's  dictation  :  which  privilejre,  these 
I,  who  call  themselves  the  authors  of  liberty,  arc  endeavour- 
to  wrest  from  us  by  ttie  force  of  terror.     But  they  shall 
t  prevail.     No  danger  shall  frighten  me  from  the  perfoim- 
ce  of  my  duty  and  the  offices  of  humanity. 
il    have    never    thought  an   honourable  death   was  to  be 
Boned,  but  often  rather  to  be  courted.     But  why  urc  they 
lOTuri  against  me  for  wishing  they  may  repent  of  their 
td  ?     Wish  I  do,  that  that  death  may  be  the  cause  of  regret 
all  concerned  in  it.     But  I  ought,  they  say,  to  wihh  only 
'  ibe  preservation  of  the  public  liberty,  as  a  good  citizen. 
my  past  life  and  future  hopes  do  not,  without  my  asserting 
're  Bccnrity  fur  my  xeal,  I  do  not  trouble  myiielf  to  establish 
WOfds.     If  you  think  that  it  is  the  clear  interest  of  one  in 
circamstances,  that  what  is  riirht  should  be  done,  be  Mure 
i  I  am  not  so  foohsh  as  to  take  part  with  any  ill-designing 
Can  I  who  took  this  safe  course  in  my  youth,  when 
misteke  in  this  matter  would  have  been  pardonable,  undo 
It  Iwft  been  done,  and  desert  my  principles  \n  my  declining 
J.      I  will  not  do  it      Neither  will  I  do  anything  that 


M&r 


csuacd  a  law  to  be  enacted  for  the  rrtief  of  tliooe  who  ttad  oou- 
drbtt  licfore  lhi>  conimracemml  of  Oie  ciril  wnr. 
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may  unnecessarily  give  oHence,  udIcss  it  be  an  ofiencfl 
lament  the  sad  fate  of  a  most  dear  friend  and  a  most  a( 
pliahed  man.  Were  I  disposed  lo  act  differently,  I  she 
not  conceal  my  acts  or  intentions,  lest  I  tthoutd  at  once  ii 
the  disgrace  of  doing  what  was  wrong,  and  the  character 
coward  for  my  dissimulation.  True,  I  undertook  the 
ment  of  the  u;ames  which  Uctavius  exhibited  in  honoui 
uncle's  victories;  but  that  was  a  private  duty,  and  m 
public  concern.  It  was  what  it  became  me  to  perform  to 
memory  and  honour  of  my  dead  friend  ;  and  what  I  col 
not  therefore  deny  to  a  youth  uf  the  fairest  hopes,  and 
worthy  of  Cassar.  But  I  go  often  also  to  the  consul  AnI 
to  pay  my  compliments.  Yet  you  will  find  those  very 
go  ollcuer  to  ask  and  receive  favours  who  rcHcct  upon 
it,  as  indicating  n  disaffection  to  my  country.  But 
arruf^occ  is  this?  that,  when  Csesar  never  interfered  wi 
my  visiting  whom  1  would, — even  those  whom  he  had  »• 
regard  for,  they  who  have  deprived  tue  of  him  should  attempt- 
by  their  censures  to  prevent  nie  from  placing  my  este«n , 
where  I  think  proper.  But  1  do  not  distrust  the  integrity  of 
my  life,  as  insufticient  to  bear  me  up  against  all  ibeaa 
calumnies.  Nor  will  I  suppose  that  they  who  dislike  me  (or 
my  attachment  to  Ciesar  would  not  rather  choose  a  friend  (if 
my  disposition  than  their  own,  ' 

If  I  could  have  my  wish,  I  would  spend  what  remains  to 
mc  of  life  in  retirement  at  Rhodes.  But  if  the  chances  o( 
life  should  opposQ  this  wish,  my  endeavour  will  be  bo  U 
pass  my  days  in  Rome,  as  to  have  an  interest  in  the  maiDr 
teuancc  of  what  is  just  and  right. 

To  Trebatius  I  feel  very  grateful  for  conveying  to  me  Um 
assurance  of  your  sincere  and  friendly  sentiments  towards  me 
and  for  supplying  mc  with  fresh  reasons  for  cultivating  thi 
friendship  of  one  whom  my  heart  has  always  been  disposed  U 
lose.     Farewell.     And  continue  lo  bear  me  in  your  affection 


Briitns*s  letters  to  Cicero  have  been  loaded  bv  Marklam 
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contemptuous  epithets.  He  has  called  them  "  silly 
which  ooe  catinot  read  without  indignation,"  and  Cicero 
1/  baa  censured  him^  as  **  Churlish,  unmannerly,  and 
nt  in  his  correspondence  with  him,  and  as  regarding 
r  what,  nor  to  whomr  he  was  writing."     Some  of  the 

which  passed  between  these  great  men,  while  the  con- 

CM  of  the  aasasftinalion  of  Julius  CtEsar  were  in  i>uch 
I  mvpense  between  the  contending  factions,  (Brutus  and 
»  bong  masters  of  the  eastern  provinces,  and  the  destiny 

young  and  wily  Octavias,  in  a  rapid  progress  to  its  ac- 
tshoteut,)  bnn^  the  characters  of  Brutus  and  Cicero  into 
ig  contrast.  Octavius  at  the  age  of  twenty  had  demanded 
insulship,  a  claim  without  a  warrant  or  precedent  in  the 
DS  of    the  commonwealth.      Neither  Cicero  nor  any 

m^strate  stood  forth  to  propose  him,  though  Cicero 
Ot  unsuspected  of  secretly  favouring  his  designs.  The 
u)  was,  however,  made  by  a  deputation  of  liis  ofHcers; 
^avius  having  marclted  bis  legions  into  the  city,  it  met 
DO  opposition. 

f  induct  of  Cicero  had  given  offence  to  Brutus,  who 
t  but  remark  his  courtship  of  the  young  Octavius, 
far  from  approving  of  his  severe  proceedings  against 
and  Lepidus,  whom  he  was  doing  his  utmost  to 
ts,  the  better  as  it  wonld  seem  to  recommend  himself 

feung  Ceesar,  who  was  now  rising  fast  to  the  great 
his  ambition,  in  this  state  of  vacillation  on  the 
of  Cicero,  Atlicus,  as  a  common  friend,  was  employed 
l)uire  into  the  cause  and  extent  of  Brutus's  displeasure, 
b  drew  from  Brutus  the  following  letter,  by  some  called 
fthe  most  precious  pieces  of  antiquity. 

Bl  me  that  Cicero  wonders  why  1  never  take  any  notice 

s  acts.     Since  you  require  it  then,  and  extort  it  from 

[  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  them.    That  Cicero  has 

everything  with  the  best  intention  I  well  know;   for 
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what  cou  1  posHibly  U:  more  assured  of  Uian  of  his  good  fe 

Yet,  Bome  things  be  &e«ms 


ing  towards  the  republic?     '' 

have  done,  shall  I  ttay.  Imprudently  !  Shall  I  say  tills 
a  man  of  all  others  the  most  prudent?  or  ambitiously.' 
one  who  for  tlie  sake  of  the  republic  has  not  scrupled  to  m 
Antony,  powerful  as  he  is,  his  enemy.  I  am  at  a  loss  wbi 
to  write  except  this  one  thiit^;; — that  the  auibition  and  licei 
tiousness  of  that  boy  have  been  encouraged,  rather  tl 
repressed  by  Cicero;  and  that  he  carries  his  indulgence 
him  8D  far,  as  not  to  abstain  even  from  reproachful  lan^a: 
against  others,  and  such  as  returns  doubly  upon  himself:  si 
he  has  taken  away  the  life  of  mure  tlian  uue,*^  and  must 
fess  kimseif  to  be  an  assassin,  before  he  can  reproach  C 
for  what  he  has  done,  and  treat  Casca  as  Bestia  ooi 
treated  him.  Or  because  we  are  not  boasting  every  moi 
of  the  idea  of  March,  as  he  is  of  his  nones  of  December,  b 
he  for  that  reason  any  better  pretext  for  censuring  our  iik< 
laudable  act,  than  Bestia  and  Clodius  had  for  inveigfai 
against  his  consulship?  Cicero  boasts  that  he  in  his  gown  h 
sustained  the  war  against  Antony  :  but  of  what  service  is 
to  me  if  the  successioa  to  Antony's  place  be  claimed  as*tl 
reward  for  oppressing  Antony?  and  if  the  avenger  of  that  e 
has  been  tlie  author  of  another  which  is  likely  to  be  more  firm: 
established,  and  to  take  a  deeper  root,  if  we  suffer  it?  Aa 
all  he  is  doing  was  done  not  from  fear  of  having  a  mas' 
but  of  having  Antony  for  his  master.  But  for  ray  part, 
cannot  think  myself  obliged  to  a  man  who,  as  long  as 
does  not  serve  an  angry  lord,  has  no  quarrel  with  servitii 
itself;  nay,  decrees  triumphs  and  pay,  and  every  kind 
honour  to  another.  It  is  a  reproach  to  any  man  to  desire  su 
a  condition  of  life  as  he  has  taken  upon  himself.  Is  this  the 
part  of  a  consular  ?  This  of  Cicero  ?  Since  you  would  not 
sutler  mc  to  be  silent,  you  will  read  what  must  necessarily 
make  you  uneasy,  for  I  feel  uneasiness  enough  in  writing  t 


i«*ff 


•  Ijcntulua,  Cath<>gu.4.  Statilius,  Gabinius,  Ceparriis,  CaUliite's  accomplii 
W€re  put  lo  ileaih  without  a  forrrnl  ht^iirjug  MoTf  Uie  people,  ref)uired  by  an 
old  law  of  Portiuii  Lvcb,  a  tnbunf,  and  a  laier  orw  of  C  (imcchus. 
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I  ignorant  what  your  sentiments  are  with  regard  to 
it  republic ;  which,  de8i>enite  ait  it  is,  vou  think  possible  to 
^  fCtrievod.  Nor  in  truth,  Atticus,  do  i  blame  you ;  for 
Nir  years,  your  principles,  your  children  make  you  averse  to 
ttioQ  :  which  I  perceived  ul&o  from  the  account  of  our  friend 
pvias.  But  to  return  to  Cicero.  What  difference  is  there 
Kween  him  and  Satvidienuii;'  or  what  more  would  Salvi- 
lenus  himself  decree  to  Octavius?  He  is  still  afraid,  you 
pn  eay,  of  the  remains  of  the  civil  war.  But  can  anybody 
fc  CO  afraid  of  a  routed  enemy,"  as  to  think  neither  the  power 
Edne  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  cotKjucriug  army,  nor  the  rush- 
^bf  a  boy  at  all  to  be  feared  ?  Or  does  he  do  all  this 
^loe  he  thinks  that  everything  ought  freely  to  be  given  up 
I  him,  on  the  account  of  his  g^rcat  power '-' 
iO  the  strange  folly  of  fear!  to  be  so  cautious  of  shunning 
9iat  we  are  afraid  of,  that,  instead  of  avoiding  it,  as  we  might 
ivfaapA  have  done,  we  invite  and  draw  it  upun  ourselves, 
fe  have  too  great  a  dread  of  death,  of  exile,  and  of  poverty. 
beae  Cicero  regards  as  the  chief  ills  of  life  ;  and  as  long  as 

&cmn  find  people  who  will  grant  him  what  he  desires, — who 
Ifwpect  and  applaud  him, — be  has  no  objection  to  slavery, 
Rnrided  it  be  an  honourable  one — if  any  thing  can  be  hunour- 
ble  io  a  state  of  the  most  abject  contumely. 
Let  Octavius  then  call  him  father,  refer  all  things  to  him, 
nice,  thank  him ;  it  will  be  seen,  at  last,  how  opposed  to 
tch  other  are  hts  words  and  acts.  For  what  is  so  opposite 
» the  common  sense  of  mankind  as  to  hold  any  one  in  the 
bee  of  8  father  who  cannot  be  ranked  in  the  number  even 
ffreeuieu?  And  yet  all  that  tliis  excellent  man  is  aiming 
\\  that  he  is  doing,  tends  only  to  this — that  Octavius 


i^e 


of  the  scalous  o^henrnts  of  OcUviiu. 

*  Antony. 

*  WbcD  OcUviua  marelied  »itl]  Iiis  amiy  ugaittst  Antony,  Cicero  moved 
e  ttDale  to  decree  him  \\\e  commeinil  us  ]]ropnt-(ur ;  tlial  lie  should  carry  on 
l^wv  in  conjunction  with  ihe  ino  consuls,  tuid  llial  lie  should  have  h  se&t  in 
le  iniatr,  with  ihe  rank  of  pnetor.  ARer  the  first  balile  of  Muiina,  tficy 
KtMd  him,  OD  Cicero'i  motion,  a  ihAnlugiTing  of  fifty  days,  wiili  tlic  title 
I  Inperaior,  in  common  with  ih«  consuls. 
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may  be  kind  to  him.     I  can  no  longer  set  auy  value  od  the 
arts  of  which  I  know  Cicero  to  be,so  great  a  master ;  for  i 
what  nae  to  him  are  alt  the  fine  things  that  he  has  writU 
with  such  eloquence  for  the  liberty  of  his  country^  or 
dignity,  death,  exilo,  poverty?     How  much  better  does  Fl 
hppus"^  seem  to  understand  these  subjects,  who  was 
reserved  in  bis  concesxions  to  a  son-in-law  than  Cicero  to 
slranger?     Let  him  forbear,  then,  in  his  boastings  to  ins( 
even  our  miseries.     For  what  is  it  to  us  that  Antony  i$ 
vanquiiihcd,  if  his  fall  has  made  room  only  for  another 
possess  his   place?    Though  your  letters  even  still  sj 
dnbiously  of  him. 

Let  Cicero,  then,  live  on,  since  he  can  submit  to  it,  saf 
pliant  and  obnoxious ;  if  he  has  no  regard  cither  to  his  ye 
or  his  honours,  or  the  acts  of  his  past  life.  As  for  me,  1  will' 
wage  war  with  the  thing  itself;  that  is,  with  tyranny,  with 
extraordinary  commands,  with  every  power  that  seeks  to 
advance  itself  above  the  laws;  nor  shall  any  condition  of 
servitude,  bow  advantageous  soever,  divert  me  from  it; 
though  Antony  hi*,  as  you  write,  an  honest  man  ;  which  was 
never  my  opinion  of  him.  But  as  to  a  master,  our  aacestois 
would  never  endure  one,  though  he  were  even  a  parent.  If  I 
did  not  love  you  as  much  as  Cicero  persuades  himself  he  is 
beloved  by  Octavius,  I  would  not  have  written  this  to  you. 
It  grieves  me  to  thiuk  how  much  you  are  displeased,  yoa 
who  love  all  your  friends  so  warmly,  and,  above  all,  Cicero. 
But  assure  yourself  that  I  have  abated  nothing  of  my  par- 
ticular affectiou,  though  a  great  deal  of  my  judgment,  in 
favour  of  him  :  for  we  cannot  help  pronouncing  upon  things 
according  to  the  light  in  which  they  appear  to  us. 


The  above  letter  throws  at  once  a  considerable  light  upon 
the  state  of  Rome  at  this  crisis,  and  upon  the  character  of 
Cicero  himself;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  ground  it  affords 
for  the  severe  censure  passed  by  Markland  and  Middleton 

'*  Hhilippua  wai  Ociartua'a  £siih«r-in-law. 
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opon  the  tone  and  temper  of  Bnitus's  letters.  Brutus,  no 
doobtf  had  a  very  fallacious  and  misty  perception  of  right 
ud  duty,  but  on  his  own  principles,  erroneous  as  they  were, 
be  stood  Rrto  and  erect,  and  maintained  a  courageous  con- 
sislfncy^  or  rather  an  invincible  pertinacity:  and  after  such 
a  deed  of  atrocity  as  that  in  which  his  hands  had  been 
eogaged,  one  cannot  but  be  surprized  to  find  the  traces 
neither  of  auibtiion  nor  cruelty  in  any  part  of  his  subsequent 
conduct. 

In  a  letter  to  Brutus,  written  some  little  time  after  that 
which  has  been  produced,  Cicero,  to  whom  Brutus  had  inti- 
mated his  disapprobation  of  his  conduct,  explained  and  vindi- 
cated the  course  he  bad  pursued  since  the  death  of  Julius 
Cesar  to  hiii  suspecting  friend. 


CICEHO  TO  BBDTl'S." 

Tov  have  Messala  with  you.  How  is  it  possible,  therefore, 
for  me  to  explain  by  letter,  though  ever  so  accurately  com- 
posed^  the  present  state  of  our  public  transactions  more  pre- 
cisely than  he,  who  both  knows  them  all  more  perfectly,  and  can 
relate  and  describe  them  to  you  more  elegantly  than  any  other 
man  ?  For  do  not  imai^ine,  Brutus,  (though  there  is  no  occa- 
lion  for  me  to  write  nhat  you  know  already  yourself,  but  1 
cannot  pass  over  in  silence  such  an  assemblage  of  all  excel- 
lent qualities)  do  not  imagine,  I  say,  that  tor  probity,  con- 
itancy,  care,  and  zeal  for  the  republic,  there  is  any  one  equal 
tobiin;  so  that  eloquence,  in  which  be  wonderfully  excels, 
hardly  finds  a  place  amongst  his  other  praises  j  and  even  in 
bis  eloquence  wisdom  is  its  most  conspicuous  quality;  with 
»  much  judgment  and  art  has  he  formed  himself  to  the 
tniest  manner  of  speaking.  His  industry,  all  the  while,  is  so 
temarkable,  and  he  spends  so  much  of  bis  time  in  study,  that 
be  seems  to  owe  but  little  to  his  natural  abilities,  which  never- 
theless are  of  the  highest  order.    Bat  I  am  carried  too  far  by 

"  Thi>  ktUr  is  also  ittserted  in  this  rlmpler,  as  belong^ing  more  immedislely 
to  ibc  tn/inctioiu  under  rvview. 
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my  love  for  him ;  for  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  episUe 
praise  Messala,  especially  to  Brutus,  to  wliom  his  virtue 
not  less  known  than  to  niyBelf;  and  to  whom  those  studio 
which  [  am  commending,  arc  still  more  known.     Of  this  nii 
I  could  not  take  leave  without  regret,  but  1  comforted  tnyt 
with  reftectinp,  that,  by  going  to  you  as  to  my  second  self, '. 
was  at  once  discharging  a  duty  and  pursuing  the  truest  pal 
of  glory. 

1  coBic  now,  after  a  long  interval,  to  consider  a  certaii 
letter  of  yours,  whtreiii,  while  you  svllow  me  to  have  done  we 
in  many  things,  you  find  fault  with  me  for  being  too  froe  anil 
prodigal  in  conferring  honours.     This  is  yanr  chai^  agail 
me  in  this  particular;  while  others  accuse  me  of  too 
seventy  in  punishing:  you,  perhaps,  may  think  1  am  chai 
able  with  both  these  faults.     If  so,  my  desire  is  that  the  rei 
Bons  by  which  I  am  influenced  in  both  these  respects  may  t 
fully  apprehended  by  you.     Not  that  I  mean  to  justify  myselfj 
by  the  maxim  of  8olon,  the  wisest  of  the  seven,  and  the  onl 
legislator  of  them  all;  who  used  to  say,  that  "  the  public 
weal  wascompriBed  in  two  things, — rewards  and  punishments/ 
in  which,  as  in  every  thing,  there  is  a  certain  medium  ani 
temperament  to  be  observed.     But  it  is  not  my  design,  at  thii 
time,  to  discuss  so  great  a  subject;  yi^t  I  think  it  not  im- 
proper to  lay  0|3en  the  motives  of  my  opinions,  and  votea,  io 
the  senate,  from  the  beginning  of  this  war. 

After  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  those  your  memorable  id( 
of  March,  you  cannot  forget,  Brutus,  what  I  declared  to  hav4 
been  omitted  by  you,  and  what  a  tempest  1  saw  hanging  over^ 
the  republic.  You  had  freed  ns  from  a  great  plague;  wiped) 
o^'  a  great  staiu  from  the  Roman  people,  and  ac(|uired  ti>< 
yourselves  divine  glory  ;  yet  all  the  equipage  of  kingly  power 
was  still  left  to  Lepidus  and  Antony :  the  one  inconstant,  the 
other  vicious ;  both  of  them  afraid  of  peace,  and  enemies  to 
the  public  quiet.  While  these  were  wishing  to  raise  fresh  ■ 
disturbances  in  the  state,  we  had  no  troops  at  hand  which  we 
could  oppose  to  them,  though  the  whole  city  was  unanintous 
in  asserting  its  liberty.  I  was  then  thought  too  violent ; 
whilst  you,  perhaps  more  wisely,  withdrew  yourself  from  that 
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fhich  you   had  delivered,  and  refused  the  help  of  all 
Itdy,  which  otTtrcd  to  ann  iUelf  in  your  cause.     Wherefore, 
■then  ]  saw  the  city  ia  the  hands  of  rebels,  and  oppressed  by 
the  amis  of  Antony,  and  that  neither  you  nor  CaftsiuB  could 
be  safe  in  it|  I  thought  it  time  for  me  to  quit  it  too.     Fur  a 
city  overpowered  by  traitors,  without  the  means  of  relieving 
itseif,  is  a  wretched  spectacle.     Yet  my  mind,  always  the 
same,  and  ever  fixed  on  the  love  of  my  country,  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  leaving  it  in  its  distress.     Jn  the  midst, 
tlierafore,  of  my  voyage  to  Greece,  and  in  the  very  season  of  the 
wiud«,  when  au  uncommon  southern  gale,  as  if  dis- 
lleued  with  my  determination,  had  driven  me  back  to  Italy, 
1  fuond  you  at  Vclia,  and  was  gn-atly  concerned  at  it.   For  you 
were  retreatmg,  Brutus;  were  retreating,  I  say,  since  your 
ttotrs  will  not  allow  their  wise  men  to  fly.   As  soon  1  as  came 
to  Itome,  1  exposed  myself  to  the  wickedness  and  rage  of  Au- 
(oay,  whom  I  bad  exasperated  against  me ;  and  then  1  began  to 
enter  into  measures,  m  the  very  spirit  of  the  Brutus's  (for 
sDcb  are  peculiar  to  your  blood),   for  the  delivery  of  the 
republic.     I  shall  omit  the  loug  recital  of  what  followed,  since 
it  relates  to  myself,  and  obserre  only  that  this  young  Ceesar, 
by  whom,  if  we  are  wilimg  to  confess  the  truth,  wc  subsist  at 
this  day,  is  the  ofikpring  of  my  counsels.     I  decreed  him  no 
bnours,  Brutus,  but  what  were  due;  none  but  what  were 
BMosaTy.     For  when  we  hrst  began  to  recover  some  liberty ; 
■ben  tlie  divine  virtue  of  Decimut^  Brutus  lay  yet  undisclosed 
mitAtrue  force,  and  our  whole  defence  was  in  the  boy  who 
bad  delivered  our  necks  from  Antony,  what  hciiour  was  not 
really  due  to  him?     Though  I  gave  him  nothing  yet  but 
ttordsof  praise,  and  even  those  in  a  moderate  degree.   I  decreed 
tim,  indeed,  a  legal  command,"  which,  tliough   it  seemed 
honourable  to  one  of  his  age,  was  yet  neces&ary  to  one  who 
bad  an  army  :  for  what  is  an  army  without  a  delegated  com- 
nand?    Philippus  decreed  him  a  statue;  Servius  the  privi- 
lege of  suing  for  ofHces  before  the  legal  time  ;  which  time  was 
ncd  afterwards  by  Scrvilius.    Nothing  was  then  Uiought 

"  As  propnetor,  with  the  ranV  of  pnetor  in  the  aenutc. 
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too  much.     But  men  are  apt,  I  know  oot  how,  to  be  mo. 
liberal  in  fear  than  grateful  in  success. 

When  Dfcinius  Brutus  was  delivered  from  the  siege, 
of  all  others  the  must  joyous  tu  the  city,  and  which  hap 
also  to  be  hts  birthday,  1  decreed  that  his  name  should 
ever  be  written  opposite  to  that  day  in  llie  puhhc  cajt^odars 
in  which  1  followed  the  example  of  our  ancestors,  who 
the  same  honours  to  a  wumaii,  Larentia,  at  whose  altar 
priests  performed  tbe  sacred  rites  in  the  Velabrum.  B< 
giving  this  to  Decimus  Brutus,  my  desi^  was  to  fix  in 
calendars  a  perpetual  memorial  of  a  most  gratifying  victoi 
But  I  perceived  on  that  day  that  there  was  more  matcvolea 
than  gratitude  in  many  of  tbe  senate.  During^  the^c  days 
poured  out  honours  (since,  you  will  have  it  so)  on  the  deceasi 
Uirtius  and  Pansa,  and  on  Aquila  also;  and  who  can 
fault  with  it  but  those  who,  when  fear  is  once  over,  fo 
their  past  danger.  But  besides  the  grateful  rcmembraoce 
past  services,  there  was  a  view  in  it  which  reached  to 
terity :  for  1  was  desirous  there  should  remain  an  etemat 
monument  of  the  public  hatred  of  our  most  cruel  enemies.  1 
suspect  there  is  one  thing  which  dues  not  please  you  ,*  for  it 
does  not  please  your  people  here,  who,  though  excellent  men, 
have  but  little  experience  iu  public  aH'airs, — that  1  decreed  an 
ovation  to  Ccesar :  but  for  my  part,  though  I  may  perhaps  be 
mistaken,  (nor  am  I  yet  one  of  those  who  are  the  most  pleased 
always  with  what  oi^inates  with  themselves")  I  cannot  but 
think  that  I  have  ad  vised  nothing  more  prudent  during  the  war. 
Why  it  is  so  is  not  proper  to  he  explained,  test  I  should 
thought  to  have  been  more  provident  than  grateful  in  this  pro* 
Deeding.  But  even  this  i»  too  much.  Let  us  pass  to  other 
things.  I  decreed  honours  to  Uecimus  Brutus ;  decreed  them 
to  Plancua.  To  be  attracted  by  ^\oTy  is  tlie  characteristic  of 
great  minds :  and  that  senate  is  wise  who  adopts  any  means, 
provided  they  are  honourable,  by  which  any  one  may  be 
gained  to  the  service  of  the  i*epiiblic.  But  I  am  blamed  in  the 
case  uf  Lcpidus,  to  whom  1  had  raised  a  statue  in  the  rofttra. 


ar. 
ier| 


"  Theohiuaclergtvm  by  Cicero  of  Dnitut  in  tomv  of  his  letlera  (o  Anieus. 
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which  I  presently  threw  down  again.  My  view  was  to  re- 
him  by  that  honour  from  desperate  measures  ;  but  the 
of  the  tncoDstant  man  succeeded  against  my  pru- 
dence :  nor  vras  there  so  much  hann  in  erecting  as  there  was 
good  in  demolisbing  that  statue. 

But  1  have  said  enough  concerning  honours,  and  must  now 
ay  ft  word  or  two  about  punishments :    for   1    have  often 
observed  from  your  tetters  that  you  are  fond  of  acquiring  a 
i^ralation  for  cteniency,  by  your  treatment  of  those  whom 
yoQ  have  conquered  in  war.     I  can  imagine  nothing  to  be 
done  by  you  but  what  is  wisely  done :  but  to  omit  the  punisb- 
Bcnt  of  wickedness,  which  we  caU  pardoning,  though  it  may 
be  allowable  in  other  cu^es,  [  take  to  be  pernicious  in  this 
war.     For  of  all  the  civil  wars  which  have  happened  in  my 
metaory,  there  was  not  one  in  which,  what  side  soever  got  the 
better,  there  wauld  not  have  remained  some  form  of  a  common- 
wealth ;  but  in  this,  what  sort  of  a  republic  we  arc  likely,  if 
Tictoriuus,  to  have,  I  would  not  pretend  to  alBrm  ;  but  if  we  are 
conquered  we  are  sure  to  have  none.     My  vutcs  therefore 
were  severe  against  Antony;   severe  against  I^pidus;   not 
from  any  spirit  of  revenge,  but  to  deter  wicked  citizens  from 
unking  war  against  their  country,  and  to  leave  an  example 
to  posterity,  that  none  hereafter  might  be  disposed  to  imitate 
such  rashness.     Vet  this  very  vote  was  not  more  mine  than  it 
m  everybody's ;  in  which  there  seems,  1  own,  to  be  some- 
ibiog  cruel,  Uiat  the  punishment  should  reach  to  children 
who  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  it ;  but  this  condition  of 
diingB  is  ancient,  and  belongs  to  the  constitution  of  all  states. 
Themistocles*  children  were  reduced  to  want.     And  since  the 
nme  punishment  falls  upon  all  citizens  condemned  for  public 
trimeo,  bow  was  it  possible  for  us  to  be  more  gentle  towards  the 
ttemies  of  the  state  ?    For  what  reason  can  that  man  have  to 
coaiplain  of  mc,  who,  if  he  had  conquered,  must  needs  confess 
lital  be  would  have  treated  me  with  even  greater  severity. 

You  have  now  the  grounds  of  my  opinions,  as  far  as  they 
idate  to  the  charge  of  rewards  and  punishments:  for,  as  to 
other  points,  you  have  heard,  I  suppose,  what  my  sentioientM 
ud  votes  have  been :  the  mention  of  theni,  therefore,  is  not  so 
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Decessary.  What  I  am  about  to  mention,  Brutus,  is  grcatlj 
so ;  that  you  come  with  your  army  lo  Italy  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  is  the  utmost  expectation  of  you.  Whenever  you  set 
foot  in  Italy,  all  tlie  world  will  run  to  you.  For,  whether  it 
be  our  lot  to  conquer  (as  we  had  already  donc^  if  Lepidui. 
had  not  been  desirous  to  overturn  all,  and  to  perish,  liii 
with  Ilia  friends)  there  will  be  a  great  want  of  your  authorityl 
Mttlesome  form  of  a  civil  state  amongst  us;  or,  if  there  be: 
dauger  or  struggle  still  behind,  our  greatest  hope  is  io  yi 
authority,  as  well  as  in  the  strength  of  your  army.  Bi 
hasten  to  us,  I  beseech  you  ;  fur  yuu  know  how  much  depenc 
on  opportunity ;  how  much  on  dispatch.  Of  the  dilif 
I  shall  use  in  the  care  of  yonr  sister's  children,  you  will 
infunncd,  1  hope,  by  the  letters  of  your  mother  and  sist 
in  whose  cause  I  have  mure  regard  to  yuur  will,  which  is  ei 
most  dear  to  uie,  than,  as  some  think,  to  my  owu  cunstanc] 
But  it  is  my  desire  both  to  be  uud  lu  ap|>ear  constant 
nothing  so  much  as  in  loving  you. 


The  last  inserted  letter  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  clear  ex| 
sition  of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and  of  Cicem's  part  in  thet 
at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  which  immediate! 
succeeded  the  death  of  Julius  Caisar;  and  may  be  taken  asi 
fair  specimen  of  his  manner  of  expressing  himself  on  civil  ani 
political  events,  and  the  actors  in  them.    Ue  soon  began 
perceive  that  Octavius  was  taking  a  course  which,  under  tl 
pretext  of  revenging  bis  uncle's  death,  was  tending  to  scatter 
the  elements  of  freedom,  and  set  up  his  own  supremacy  upon 
tlie  ruins  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  then  became  the  great  object  of  Cicero  to  turn  the  young 
man  from  his  purpose,  and  effect  a  reconciliation  between  him 
and  Brutus,  and,  if  possible,  to  persuade  hmi  to  acc)uiesce  m 
the  amnesty  which  had  been  decreed  by  the  senate.  Atticus, 
the  common  friend  of  both,  thinking  he  should  thereby  gratify 
Brutus,  sent  hiui  what  Cicero  had  written  on  this  subject. 
Bat  the  efforts  of  Cicero  in  this  behalf  thus  made  known  I 
Brutus  by  their  friend  Atticus,  provoked  the  high  displcasui 
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of  Brotus,  who  expres»ed  these  feelings  to  Cicero  in  such 
pUia  terms,  us  to  subject  bim  to  the  charge,  as  btlbreobscrred, 
writing  with  arrogance  and  asperity. 

Of  tlie  pcrsunage,  with  the  nieution  of  whom  Cicero  began 
important  letter  last  above  introduced,  Publiug  Valerius 
Corviuus,  it  is  but  due  praise  to  observe  that  he  was 
ooe  of  the  moat  virtuous  and  accomplished  characters  recorded 
tD  Hotuau  annaU.  Having  survived  ttiese  sanguinary  dis- 
turbances, during  which  his  conduct  was  equally  marked 
by  integrity  and  diiicretion,  he  became  a  principal  urnatnuiU 
«f  the  court  of  Augustus.  lie  adhered  to  the  cause  of  ex- 
piring liberty  till  it  was  buried  with  Brutus  his  friend,  and 
r  the  battle  of  Phitippi  surrendered  to  Antony  ;  but  being 
wn  wholly  on  the  side  of  Octavius  by  the  scandal  of 
y^B  life,  be  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
^Actiom  on  the  conquering  side,  lie  had  been  a  scholar  of 
Ctccro,  under  whose  precepts  and  example  be  rose  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  orators  which  Rome  has  produced,  to  which 
icconiplishuieut  he  added  a  remarkable  proficiency  in  all  the 
liberal  arts. 

BRUTUS  TO  CICERO. 

I  HAVE  read  a  small  part  of  your  letter  to  Octavius,  traus- 
fiiitted  to  me  by  Atticus.  Your  zeal  and  concern  fur  my  saftty 
gave  me  no  new  pleasure,  for  it  is  not  only  our  common, 
t)Dt  our  daily  news  to  hear  something  which  you  have  said 
or  done  with  your  usual  fidelity  in  support  of  my  honour  and 
dignity.  Yet  that  same  part  of  your  letter  aH'ecttd  me  with 
the  most  aeusible  grief  which  my  mind  could  possibly  receive. 
For  you  compliiutrnt  him  so  liighly  for  his  services  to  the 
republic,  and  in  a  strain  so  suppliant  and  abject  that — what 
•ball  I  say?  I  am  ashamed  of  the  wretched  state  to  which  we 
hft  reduced;  yet  it  must  be  said,  you  recommend  my  safety 
lohim,(to  which  what  death  is  not  preferable  O&ud  thus  make 
it  manifest  that  our  servitude  is  not  yet  abolished,  but  our 
muter  only  changed.  Recollect  your  words,  and  deny  them, 
if  you  dare,  to  be  the  prayers  of  a  subject  to  his  king.  There 
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is  one  thing,  you  say,  which  is  required  and  expected  fr 
him — tbut  he  would  allow  those  citizens  to  live  in  safety, 
whom  all  lionetiil  men  and  the  people  of  Rome  think 
But  wKat  if  he  will  not  allow  it?   shall  we  be  the  less  sa 
for  that  ?     It  is  better  not  to  be  rmfe,  than  to  be  saved  by  hii 
For  ray  \mrt,  I  can  never  think  all  the  gods  so  averse  to 
preservation  of  the  Roman  people,  that  Octavius  must 
entrt^ated  for  the  life  of  any  ouc  citizen ;  not  to  &ay  for 
deliverers  of  the  world.    These  are  the  lofty  terms  in  whit 
I  have  a  pleasure  in  dedatiiij;  niyself,  and  it  becomes  uiu 
use  this  language  to  those  wSio  know  not  what  to  fear  fr 
or  what  to  ask  of,  any  one.     Can  you  allow  Octavius 
possess  this  power,  and  yet  be  his  friend  ?     Or  if  you  hai 
any  value  for  roe,  would  you  wi^h  to  see  me  at  Rome ;  wbf 
it  behoves  ma  first  to  be  recommended  to  this  boy,  that 
would  permit  me  to  be  there?     What  reason  can  you  have 
thank  him,  if  you  think  it  necessary  to  beg  of  him  that 
would  sufler  us  to  live  in  safety?     Or  is  it  to  be  considered] 
kindness  that  he  chooses  to  see  himself  rather  than  Antoo] 
in  the  condition  to  have  such  petitions  presented  to  h\m\ 
One  may  supplicate,  indeed,  the  successor,  but  what  need 
there  to  supplicate  the  abolisher  of  a  tynnny,  tliat  those  w\ 
have  deserved  well  of  the  republic  may  be  safe?     It  was 
weakness  and  despair,  not  mure  blanieable,  indeed,  in  you  tl 
in  all,  which  first  incited  Caesar  to  the  ambition  uf  reigniogJ 
and  after  his  death  encouraged  Antony  to  think  of  seizing 
place;  and  which  has  now  raised  this  boy  so  high,  thatyt 
judge  it  necessary  to  address  your  supplications  to  him  for 
pruservatioii  of  mun  such  as  we  arc ;  and  tliut  we  are  to  be  save 
only  by  the  mercy  of  one,  scarcely  yet  a  man,  and  by  no  of 
means.     But  if  we  had  remembered  ourselves  to  be  Romai 
these  infamous  men  would  not  be  more  daring  lo  aim 
dominion  than  we  to  repel  it;  nor  would  Antony  be  more< 
couraged  by  Caesar's  reig;n,  than  deterred  by  his  fate.     H( 
can  you, a  consular  senator,  and  the  avenger  of  Romany  treason^ 
(by  suppressing  which,  you  have  but  postponed  our  ruin,  1  fe 
for  a  time)  reflect  on  what  you  have  done,  and  yet  approi 
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these  things,  or  bear  them  so  tamely*  aa  to  seem  to  approve 
km?  For  what  particular  quarrel  had  you  with  Antony  i'  No 
Act,  but  that  he  assumed  all  this  to  himself;  that  our  lives 
bould  be  begged  of  faim; — that  we  from  \vhom  he  had  received 
haiYf  slionid  hold  uur  safety  in  precarious  de]}cndence  upon 
Is  will; — that  the  republic  should  be  at  his  disposal.  Yoa 
lOQirht  it  necessary  to  take  arms  to  arrest  his  tyranny.  But 
u  tbiK  done  ouly,  that  a  stop  bein^  put  to  him,  we  might 
Kny  our  submission  to  another^  who  might  condescend  to  be 
■it  in  bis  place;  or  was  it  that  the  republic  uiitrlit  be  its  own 
liitress :  unless  after  all,  our  quarrel  was  not  with  slavery,  but 
nth  ihe  comlitioaa  of  it.  No  doubt,  we  might  have  bad  an 
y  master  in  Aotonvj  and  whatever  share  with  him  we 
ed,  could  we  have  been  content  with  such  a  state  of 
lings:  for  what  could  he  have  denied  to  those  whose  toler- 
nce  would  have  been  the  best  support  of  his  domination. 
at  Qotiiiiii;  was  of  such  value  to  us  aa  to  be  worth  the  t^acri- 
of  our  fidelity  and   liberty.     This  very  boy,  whom  the 

e  of  Cssar  seems  to  stimulate  against  the  slayers  of 
Ibaar,  how  would  he  value  (if  there  were  really  room  to  treat 
kith  him,)  our  help  towards  the  attainment  of  his  objects ; 

being  content  to  Uve,  and  to  be  rich,  and  to  be  called  con- 
■hxs.  But  Caesar  would  then  have  perished  in  vain.  For 
ritat  reason  have  we  to  rejoice  at  his  death,  if  still  our  lot  is 
0  be  slaves?  Let  others  be  as  unconcerned  as  they  will;  but 
Bay  the  powers  of  heaven  sooner  take  all  from  nic,  thuii  the 
letrrminatton  not  tn  allow  to  the  heir  of  the  man  I  killed 
rittt  1  would  not  allow  to  the  man  himself.  No,  nor  would 
suffer  my  father,  were  he  living-,  to  possess  a  power  above 

laws  and  the  senate. 
C*ii  you  persuade  yourself,  that  any  one  can  be  free  under 

,  without  whose  leave  there  is  no  place  for  ns  in  that  city? 

bow  is  It  possible  for  you,  after  all,  to  obtain  what  you 

1     You  ask  that  he  would  allow  us  to  be  safe.     Shall  we 
receive  safety  when  we  receive  life?     liut  how  cun  we 

ive  it,  if  we  first  part  witli  onr  honour  and  our  liberty? 

you  fancy  that  to  live  ut  Hume  la  to  be  safe  .'     It  is  the 
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thing,  and  not  the  place^  which  must  secure  that  to  me ;  foe 
I  was  never  m^e,  while  Cssar  lived,  till  I  had  rettolved  on  that 
attempt:  nor  can  I  be  an  exile  any  where  as  long  as  I  con- 
tinue to  abhor  slaven,-  and  contumely  beyond  all  other  evils. 
Is  it  not  to  fall  back  into  the  same  state  of  darkness  in  which 
we  were,  when  he  who  has  taken  upon  hint  the  nameofthr 
tyrant  must  be  entreated  that  the  avcuirers  of  tyranny  ntay  ht^. 
safe,  while  in  the  cities  of  Greece  the  punishment  of  tyrants  W 
extended  to  their  children?  Can  I  erer  wish  to  see  that  city 
or  think  it  a  city,  which  would  not  accept  liberty  whelif 
offered,  and  e?en  forced  upou  it,  hut  has  more  dread  of  the 
name  of  their  lute  king  in  the  person  of  a  boy,  than  reliance' 
on  itself,  though  it  has  seen  that  very  king  taken  off  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power  by  the  virtue  of  a  few?  If  you  listen 
to  me,  you  will  no  moi'e  after  this  recommend  either  me  of' 
vourself  to  this  your  Cssar.  You  set  a  high  value  on  the 
few  years  that  remain  to  you  at  your  age,  if  for  their  sake 
you  can  become  a  supplicant  to  that  boy.  Henceforth  have  % 
care,  lest  what  you  have  done  and  are  doinj^  with  respect  to 
Antony,  instead  of  being  praised  as  the  eti'ect  of  niagnanimi 
be  imputed  to  fear:  for  if  you  are  so  pleased  with  Ocla 
as  to  petition  him  for  our  safety,  you  will  be  thought  not  ttf 
ha!Te  disliked  a  master,  but  to  have  wanted  only  a 
friendly  one. 

As  to  your  praising  him  for  the  things  that  he  has  hith 
done,  I  approve  of  tl;  they  deserve  to  be  praised,  provided 
did  them  to  repel  the  power  of  others,  not  to  advance  his  o 
But  when  you  adjudge  him  not  only  to  liave  this  power, 
think  you  ought  to  submit  to  it  su  far  as  to  entreat  him  t 
he  would  not  destroy  us,  you  make  him  too  great  a  recompe 
you  give  to  him  what  the  republic  seemed  to  enjoy  (hrougk 
him.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  occur  to  you,  that  if  Oclavios 
deserves  any  honours,  because  he  makes  war  against  Antonvj 
that  those  who  extirpated  the  very  evil  of  which  these  are 
but  the  relics,  can  never  be  sufficiently  requited  by  the  Roman 
people,  though  they  were  to  heap  upon  them  everything  in 
their  power  to  bestow  ;  but  see  how  much  stronger  people's 
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than  iheir  meuioried;   because  Antony  still  Hves^ 
|l  is  in  anuH. 

ks  to  C»9ar,  all  that  could  and  ought  to  have  been  done 
I  been  done,  and  cannot  be  undone,  to  be  done  again  in 
IT  other  manner.  Is  then  Octavius  so  great  a  man,  that  the 
iple  of  Rome  are  to  wait  in  suspense  his  judgment  upon 
}  Or  are  we  so  little,  that  auy  one  man  is  to  be  entreated 
!  oor  safety  ?  A«  for  nte,  that  [  may  return  to  Rome,  not 
hf  will  1  not  supplicate  any  man,  but  I  will  restrain  those 
pi  doing  It  who  are  disposed  to  do  it  for  themselves  :  or  I 
|1  remove  to  a  distance  from  all  such  who  can  be  slaves,  and 
tl  think  myself  at  Rome  wherever  I  can  live  free,  and  shall 
y  you  whose  fond  desire  of  life — neither  at^e,  nor  honmirs, 
r  the  example  of  other  men's  virtue  can  reduce.  For  ray 
D  part,  I  shall  ever  think  myself  happy,  solaced  with  the 
ftstant  and  perpetual  conviction,  that  my  piety  to  niy 
pDtry  has  met  its  reward ;  for  what  condition  can  be  better 
Mi  tor  a  man  supported  by  the  recollection  of  noble  actiuuti, 
d  in  full  content  with  his  liberty,  to  Look  with  indifference 
I  all  humau  things.  Never  will  I  yield  to  thut>e  wliu  kuHlt 
tmselves  to  bo  trampled  upon  by  others,  nor  be  conquered 
those  who  submit  to  be  conquered.  I  wdl  make  experi- 
EDt  of  all  ihmgs,  and  try  every  resource,  nor  will  ever  desist 
m  dragging  our  state  out  of  slavery.  If  that  fortune 
beoda  me  which  ought  to  attend  nie,  we  shall  a//  rejoice; 
not,  still  I  shall  rejoice  niydclf.  Fur  how  can  this  life  be 
Iter  spent  than  in  act:>  and  thoughts  which  tend  to  make 
f  cOQOtrymen  free.  I  beseech  yon,  Cicero,  not  to  desert  the 
^  through  weariuejits  or  want  of  confidence.     In  repelling 

IQt  evils  have  your  eyes  ahvuy.s  un  the  future,  lest  it  steal 
Hou  before  you  are  aware.  Consider  that  the  fortitude 
courage  with  which  you  dehvcred  the  republic,  when 
bsol,  and  ^ain  a  consular,  are  nothing  without  constancy 
p  |)erseverance.  The  case  of  tried,  is,  I  owu,  harder  than 
I  ootried  virtue.  We  exact  services  as  debtit  in  the  former 
ce,  and  if  disappointed,  we  feel  especially  resentful,  as 
inona  deceived.    Wherefore,for  Cicero  to  ivithstand  Antony, 
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tliQugh  rery  commendable,  yet  because  sucb  a  consul 
mised  such  a  consular^  nobody  wondered  at  it:   but  if 
same  Cicero  iu  the  case  of  others  shDiild  waver  at  last  in 
resolution,  wliich  he  exerted  with  such  firmness  nnd 
ness  of  mind  against  Antony,  he  would  deprive  himself 
only  of  the  hopes  of  future  glory,  but  make  even  his  gloryi 
past  to  dii^uppfmr.     Nothing  is  great  in  itself  but  lh»t 
which  n  determination  of  the  jud^cnt  is  apparent.     Ni 
it  the  duty  of  any  mnn  more  than  of  you  to  shew  attachm 
and  devotion  to  the  republic,  and  to  be  a  patron  of  lilx^rtyfl 
called  upon  as  you  are  by  your  abilities^  by  the  things  yotf 
have  performed,  by  the  regard  and  expectation  of  all  men* 
Wherefore,  [  hold,  that  Octavius  ought  not  to  be  askcdi 
permit  us  to  live  in  safely.     Rather  encourage  yourselfi 
think  the  city,  in  which  you  have  done  such  great  things, 
be  free  and  honourable,  only  so  long  as  there  are  in  it  lea< 
of  the  people  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  profligate. 
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If  a  letter  deserves  to  be  admired  for  the  image  it  reflc 
of  the  writer's  character,  where  that  character  is  illustri< 
and  connected  with  the  events  of  u  great  historical  period, ' 
letter  of  Marcus  Brutus,  above  produced,  is  one  of  the 
noble  epistolary  monuments  of  antiquity.  It  wears  8U< 
stamp  of  stern  magnanimity,  that,  if  graduated  in  the  seal 
of  heathen  ethics,  we  must  admit  its  testimony  to  the  great- 
ness and  worth  of  the  man  from  whose  pen  it  proceeded.  We- 
see  in  it  a  just  ground  for  the  high  rank  assigned  to  Brutuf 
among  letter-writers  by  Philostmtus,  rather  than  an  apolo^ 
for  the  censure  of  Marklund  or  the  reproaches  of  Cicero.  He 
was  a  TOan  holding,  no  doubt,  roost  erroneous  views,  and 
contemplating  his  duty  through  the  medium  of  a  most  per- 
verse morality ;  how  could  it  be  otherwise  under  the  teaching 
of  a  presumptuous  philosophy,  the  fruit  of  our  fallen  nature  \ 
it  was  nevertheless  the  product  of  a  mind  fitted  for  the  loftiest 
attainments  of  humanity.  Had  he  conic  into  the  world  a 
centuiy  later,  he  might  have  died  a  christian  martyr. 
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e  now  to  the  more  particular  consideration  of  Cicero's 
lers.     The   published   letlers   of  Seneca   and  PUny, 
h  possessing  great   merit  and  interest,  and   in  some 
ts  hardly  surpassed  by  any  specimens  in   the  same 
ent,  either  ancient  or  modern,  are  in  general  inferior, 
Id  Uie  graces  appropriate  to  this  species  of  composition,  to 
Ibou  of  Cicero,  whose  glory  it  was  to  commence  and  consnm- 
mte  its  characteristic  excellence.     lientlcy,  in  his  general 
tbimcter  of  the  epistles  of  Phalaris,  contrasts  them  with 
of  Cicero  in  the  following  terras: — "  It  would  be  end- 
I  prosecute  this  part,  and  shew  all  the  silliness  and  iniper- 
icy  in  the  matter  of  the  epistles.     For,  take  tliem  in  the 
ik*  bulk,  I  should  say  they  are  a  fardel  of  common  plactrs, 
out  any  life  or  spirit  from  action  or  circumstance.     Do 
cast  your  eye  upon  Cicero's  letters,  or  any  statesuiau's,  as 
laris  was  ;  what  lively  characters  of  men  there !    what 
iptions  of  place!  what  notifications  of  time!  what  par- 
ity of  circamstances !  what  multiplicity  of  designs  and 
ts!   When  you  return  to  those  again,  you  feet,  by  the 
and  deadness  of  them,  that  you  converse  with  some 
m^  pedant,  with  his  elbow  on  his  desk. ;  not  with  an 
active  ambitious  tyrant,  with  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  com- 
manding a  million  of  subjects."    Tliat  we  fiisd  in  Cicero's 
|i  letlers    lively  characters  of  men,   inttiieiiliiig  dcbcriplioiiH  of 
I  place«,  important  notifications  of  passing  thmgs,  and  a  multi- 
'  plicity  of  great  designs  and  memorable  events,  will  not  be 
denied  by  any  accumte  enquirer;  and  the  scholar  will  as  little 
deny  that  he  has  made  his  native  language  meet  the  wants  of 
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bis  capacious  mind  witli  a  remarkable  powerovcr  lU  resource 
His  fluctuating  and   unstable   charftcLer,  no  less  than 
vanity  and  love  or  disliuctiun,  though  his  moral  standard 
thereby  considerably  lowered,  seemed  to  minister  occasion 
thoBe  varied  forniH  of  diction  and  expression  in  which  tt 
genius  of  animnted  letter-writing  mj>y  be  said  to  deligbl 
while  ihc  force  of  his  intellect  gave  an  extraordinary  expansi( 
to  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  carrying  it  to  the  utpH 
bound  which  its  idiom  and  analogies  would  bear.     \\'here  il 
native  resource})  failed  he  engrafted  the  Greek  upon  it,  ar 
thus  multiplied    its  affinities   and    increased   its   derivaui 
stores.' 

Yet  was  Cicero  more  than  others  sensible  of  the  power 
and  beauties  indigenous  in  his  own  language, — of  (hat  avro] 
9biv  ttrhanitas,  which  he  commends  so  much  in  his  letter 
Atticus.'     In  the  Roman  language  a  certain  festivity  seems 
have  inhered,  which  very  impcrftfCtly  imparts  itself  to  model 
apprehension.     This  ancient  vernacular  humour  must  hai 
been  very  sensibly  appreciulcd  by  Cicero  to  have  been  thai 
preferred  by  htm  to  the  Attic  salt,  of  which,  in  other  plac( 
as  in  his  book  "  De  Oratore,"  he  expresses  his  admiration.' 
We  see,  too,  in  this  and  other  instances,  how  the  particnl 
graces  of  epistolary  writing,  after  ages  past  in  ignorance 
its  moral  use  and  advantages,  seemed  at  once  to  discic 
themselves  Ut  the  vigorous  and  ]<een  capacity  of  this  hccdi 
plished   man;   and  to  hmi  principally  we  are  indebted  (<i 
furnishing  the  principles  end  model  of  an  art  which  hf 


'  Postea  mibi  phcuti,  eoque  luni  usus  idolescetis,  ut  aumrnoninn  orali 
fTccus  orationcs  explicarem  ;  i^uibus  lectis  lioc  asssequebar,  ul,  cum  ea  q« 
legerem  gnece,  laline  rcdtii-rvm,  non  solum  optitnis  verbis  uterer,  el 
tisllutis,  sed  ctinm  oxpriincrcm  quff-dani  verba  imitando.  qute  nova 
•uent.  diimmodo  essent  idcmea.    ('ic.  dp  OraC.  I.  i.  a.  xiiiv. 

"  Ad.  Au.  I.  vii.  ep.  2.     "  Moriar  si  prtrler  le  quenquam  rcliquura  Tiftl 
in  quo  poisim  imaginem  antiqus  et  vfirnaculn  fesiivtraiis  agtioscere."  Ad 
Frth.  ].  is.  ep.  \&.   Andl  again,  "Acceduntnon  Allici,  sedsatsiotes  quam  il 
Atiicorum,  Homam  velercs,  atque  urbani  sal^s." 

■  Dial.  (i«  Oral.  1.  ii.  a.  liv. 
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given  a  new  impulse  to  sensibility,  wit,  and  invetition ;  and 
opened  new  veins  of  knowledge  ard  enquiry. 

The  letkem  to  Atticus,  as  they  breathe  the  language  of  the 
BKSt  intttuate  friendship,  and  are  full  of  private  and  confiden- 
tial allusions  to  circumstances  known  only  to  the  parties 
tboDftelves,  arc  in  very  many  parts  with  difficully  interpreted 
ud  imperfectly  understood,  but  they  are  worthy  of  a  diligent 
pamal,  as  the  vehicles  of  much  valuable  infunnation  rcspect- 
iBgthe  characters  and  designs  of  the  various  actors  in  the 
dosing  scene  of  the  Roman  republic.  The  letters  of  Atticus 
bare  unfortunately  none  of  them  come  down  to  ue,  either  to 
throw  light  upon  those  which  were  written  to  him  by  Cicero, 
ff  to  aflror<)  us  a  specimen  of  his  polite  and  peaceful  share  in 
I  correspondence,  teeming,  on  the  part  u{  his  friend,  with 
disastrous  details  of  vice  and  crime.  The  aspect  of  the  times, 
indeed,  frowned  upon  the  dispusition  of  Cicero  to  frequent 
ndttlgence  in  that  sportive  vein  in  which  he  was  very  com- 
petent to  excel.  In  many  of  his  letters  we  are  agreeably 
ftruck  with  the  gay  complexion  of  his  thoughts,  and  are 
made  to  regret  that  his  overwhelming  public  cares  left  so 
small  a  part  of  his  mind  to  its  ntitural  play.*  Yet,  in  spite  uf 
tkese  discouragements,  there  is  no  pen  of  classic  antiquity 
that  bas  made  correspondence  by  letter  so  pleasing  a  hand- 
maid to  knowledge  and  enquiry,  or  so  interesting  a  medium 
of  afTecliouate  intercourse. 

Among  all  the  letters  of  Cicero  there  is  not  one  which 
BiJies  a  fuller  exposure  of  his  extreme  vanity  thau  bis  cele- 
brated letter  to  Lncceius;  while  it  affords  a  specimen  of  Latin 
composition  no  where  excelled  in  the  graces  and  delicacies  of 
expression.  These  qualities  have  not  been  neglected  by  the 
bit  elegant  translator,  but  in  this,  as  in  some  of  his  other 
efforts  to  introduce  Cicero  to  us  in  our  own  language,  the 
energy  of  the  original  has  been  diluted  by  a  needless  multipli- 
cation of  words,  and  an  affected  tenuity  and  circuity  of  diction. 

*  Joceme  Rcum  per  litems?  civem,  mehercule  noo  puto  case  qui  temporj- 
Vn  ht5  ridcR  ponil.  Ad,  Fam.  ).  li.  ep.  ir.  Qua-  eaim  solulo  aninio 
farailariter  Mnbi  solent,  temporibus  his  eicliiduntut.    Ad.  Att.  1,  tx.  ep.  i*. 
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tt  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  not  enough  considered 
him,  that  to  depart  from  tlie  words  of  his  original  for  the  i 
of  some  fancied  grace,  is  a  breach  of  contract  in  a  translat 
and  a  violation  of  the  faith  to  which  he  is  pledged  by 
uudertakiii^.   There  ia  a  bloom  belonging  to  original  thougl 
which  an  attempt  to  improve,  is  only  to  impair.     Mr,  M* 
moth,  both  in  ll^e  lettertt  of  Cicero  aud  Pliny,  has  been  boom 
times  led  away  by  the  conceit  of  improving  upon  his  original] 
and  seems  to  htive  been  rather  too  fine  a  gentleman  for 
faithful  translutor.     Thus,  in  this  famous  letter  to  l.uoceii 
"Litera  enim  non  erubescit"  is  rendered  "for  a  letter,  y< 
know,  spares  the  cuiifuaion  of  a  blush."     And  the  same  tci 
dency  discovers  itself  in  other  letters,  where  the  strength  at 
brevity  of  the  original  liavo  been  lost  in  expansion.* 
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cicEBo  TO  Lvcceiua. 

When  present  with  you,  1  have  been  often  on  the  point 
breaking  silence  on  a  particular  subject,  when  a  certain  ht 
rustic  sliaute  has  stopped  me;  which  subject,  when  thus  absei 
from  you,  I  can  bring  forward   with  more  boldness;  for 
letter  does  not  bluBh.     I  bum  with  a  desire  incredibly  strong 
nor,  ]  trust,  a  reprehensible  one,  to  have  my  name  celebrate 
and  adorned  in  your  writings:  with  which  request,  allhou{ 
you  are  kind  enough  to  declare  your  intention  of  compl\*in( 
yet  I  am  sure  you  will  make  allowance  for  my  inipatieuc< 
The  style  and  character  of  your  writings,  though  always  su< 
as  to  make  me  eagerly  auticipati^  whatever  is  forthcoming^ 
from  your  pen,  have  nevertheless,  when  they  appeared,  far 
exceeded  my  expectation,  and  have  so  captivated,  or  rather 
ihflrtmed  me,  as  to  make  me  wish  as  soon  as  possible  to  be 
recorded    by  you  with  comranndation.      Neither  is  it  only 
to  live  in  the  memory  of  the  generations  to  come  that  I 
look  forward  with  a  certain   hope  of  immortality  ;  but  my 

*  His  mcrjl,  however,  is  very  great  as  a  pure  and  gnioeful  writer,  and  a 
coaecl  Klifrfar,  nnd  interprclet. 
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bosom  is  ioflamed  with  the  desire  of  cnjoyiog,  while  I  Jivc^ 
the  ICtttituouy  of  your  authority^  the  crudit  of  your  kiod 
opinion,  aad  the  flattering  recommendations  of  your  powerful 
pcD.  \or  am  I  ignorant,  while  I  am  writing  tliis,  how  much 
you  are  engrossed  with  the  task  you  have  already  set  your- 
•elf,  and  th«  execution  of  your  original  design.  But  as  1 
perceived  you  bad  almottt  brought  to  a  close  your  history  of 
the  Italic  and  Marian  war$,  and  you  had  told  mc  thut  you 
were  about  to  proceed  will)  the  rest  of  your  undertaking;,  1 
would  not  be  wanting  to  myself  by  nej^lecting  to  remind 
you  to  consider,  whether  you  would  chootH:  to  interweave  my 
actions  into  the  general  texture  of  your  performance,  or,  as 
tras  the  practice  of  many  of  the  Cra^ek  histuriiins,  as  of  Cnl- 
hsthcaes,  Timseuti,  and  Polybius,  who  wrot«  their  respective 
narratives  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  Pyrrhic,  and  Niimantioe 
wars  apart  from  their  general  histories,  in  detached  pieces, 
you  would  prefer  making  the  Catilinarian  coni^piracy  the 
subject  of  a  separate  work.  Whatever  may  be  your  determi- 
nation in  these  respects,  it  will  but  little  affect  the  interests 
of  my  reputation  ;  but  it  will  tend  to  the  more  stpeedy  accom- 
pUfihmeat  of  my  wishes,  if,  instead  of  waiting  till,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  your  history,  you  come  to  llic  period  alluded  to, 
yea  shall  enter  at  once  and  by  anticipation  upon  the  transac- 
tioiu  and  events  of  that  time.  And,  besides  all  this,  if  the 
whole  force  of  your  mind  is  engrossed  by  one  topic  aud  one 
character,  I  cannot  but  see  how  much  mure  ample  and  grace- 
ful will  probably  be  your  whole  narrative.  Nor  am  I  insen- 
uble  to  the  immodesty  of  my  proceeding,  in  imposing,  in  the 
first  place,  to  burthcusiomc  a  tusk  upon  you  (for  your  present 
occupations  would  justify  you  in  refusing  my  request),  and  in 
the  next  place,  in  asking  you  to  honour  me  with  your  praise. 
What,  after  all,  if  you  should  happen  to  think  that  the  things 
which  I  have  presented  to  your  notice  do  not  deserve  to  be 
celebrate<l.  But  when  we  have  once  transgressed  the  bounds 
of  modesty,  we  cannot  recede  ;  our  wisest  courst;  is  to  push  on 
ia  the  same  confident  career.  I  therefore  do,  without  reserve, 
•gain  and  again  entreat  you  to  honour  me  with  a  degree  of 
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praise  exceeding  the  hounds  of  your  real  opinion,  though,,  ii 
60  doing,  you  may  transgress  the  strict  rules  of  history.  Ai 
if  the  partiality  of  friendship,  by  which  in  one  of  your  prefai 
you  declare  yourself  in  terms  most  elegant,  to  be  oo  inoi 
moved  than  was  Hercules  by  pleasure  in  the  story  of  bii 
gireu  us  by  Xcuophon,  should  ycl  incline  you  to  do 
something  more  than  justice,  do  not  resist  the  bias,  and  givf 
to  our  friendship  something  more  than  the  strictness  of  tral 
would  allow.  If  my  earnest  solicitation  shall  prevail  wil 
you  to  undertake  wliat  I  ant  recommending  to  you,  I  am 
suaded  you  will  find  in  it  a  subject  \sorthy  of  your  powi 
and  abilities.  From  the  beginning  of  the  conspiracy  to  mi 
return  from  banishment,  there  seems  to  mc  to  be  enough  to  fil 
a  moderate  volume;  in  which  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
bringing  into  use  your  deep  acquaintance  with  the  science 
political  changes,  by  explaining  the  causes  of  revolutions, 
suggesting  the  remedies  for  public  evils;  bestowing  your  cei 
sure  or  commendation  as  occasions  may  seem  to  call  for 
one  or  the  other;  and,  where  you  think  there  is  ground  for  th( 
exhibition  of  your  accustomed  plainness  of  speech,  exposii 
tiie  perfidy,  the  plots,  and  the  treachery  by  which  so  mat 
have  endeavoured  to  compass  my  destruction. 

The  casualties  by  which  my  course  has  been  distinguished/ 
will  furnish  a  variety  of  matter  for  your  pen,  abounding  in 
that  sort  of  pleasure,  which  takes  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the 
mind  in  the  perusal.  For  nothing  tends  more  to  the  delight 
of  a  reader  than  the  fortunes  and  vicissitudes  of  states,  which 
though  painful  enough  in  the  e-xperieiicp,  afTect  us  with  a 
pleasing  interest  when  we  trace  them  through  the  pages  of 
history.  Ithe  secure  remembrance  of  afflictions  past  and  gone 
has  its  peculiar  gratification.  And  it  must  be  owned,  there  is 
something  pleasing  in  the  indulgence  of  our  pity  for  others 
in  a  state  of  suffering  from  which  we  are  exempt.  Who  can 
contemplate  the  dying  Epaminondns  on  the  plains  of  Man- 
tinea,  without  mingled  emotions  of  commiseration  and  de- 
light; who  refused  to  let  the  javelin  be  withdrawn  from  the 
wound,  till  he  was  told,  in  answer  to  his  enquiry,  that  his 
shield  had  bten  savrd  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy;    that 
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ftns  assured,  he  might  traoqailly  and  with  honour  resign  his 
bnatb,  amidst  the  anguish  of  his  wound.  What  can  hold 
the  mind  of  a  reader  iu  more  eager  suspense,  tlian  the  flight 
and  return  of  Themistocles  f  While  a  mere  narrative  of 
general  events  afibrda  little  more  entertainmeut  than  the 
dftaib  of  our  public  registers.  But  the  changeable  and  ambi- 
gnoas  fortunes  of  an  excellent  person,  agitate  the  mind  with 
all  the  various  feelingsof  admiration,  expectation,  joy,  Borrow, 
bope,  fear, — and  if  the  whole  is  wound  up  by  a  splendid 
catastrophe,  we  feel  the  greatest  delight  in  the  perusal.  For 
which  reason  I  should  be  the  more  pleased,  could  yon  be 
induced  to  determine  to  separate  from  the  body  of  your  his- 
toncal  work,  the  particular  account  of  the  thinirs  and  events 
in  which  I  have  borne  the  most  conspicuauu  part;  which  will 
embrace  a  great  variety  of  events,  counsels,  and  transactions. 
Nor  do  I  fear  the  imputation  of  endeavouring  to  wiu  your 
hvour  by  flattery,  when  I  acknowledge  to  you  my  ambi- 
tion to  be  celebrated  by  your  pen.  You  are  not  a  man  to 
be  ignorant  of  your  own  worth  ;  or  to  set  them  down  for 
envious  persons  who  do  not  admire  you,  or  for  flatterers, 
those  who  are  loud  in  your  commendation.  Nor,  indeed, 
■on  I  so  senseless  as  to  desire  tu  be  trausniltted  to  pO!>tenty  by 
one,  who  in  praising  me  does  not  advance  the  fame  and  glory 
of  his  own  genius.  Alexander,  in  desiring  to  be  painted  by 
Apelles,  and  sculptured  by  Lysippus,  was  not  moved  by  the 
desire  of  gaining  their  favour,  but  judged  that  the  display  of* 
tbeir  art  on  such  a  subject  wouhl  he  as  much  for  their  glory 
as  his  own.  Those  artificers  formed  resemblances  of  the  body, 
to  make  the  originals  known  to  such  as  were  unacquainted 
with  tlieni ;  and,  if  these  resemblances  had  never  existed, 
those  illustrious  men  would  not  have  been  the  less  illustrious. 
Nor  was  the  Spartan  Agesilaus,  less  known  to  fame,  by  not 
allowing  his  likeucss  to  be  exhibited  iu  painting,  or  sculpture, 
thanthosewho  have  been  ambitions  uf  these  honours.  The  one 
httle  book  of  Xenophun,  containing  the  eulogy  of  that  kingt 
has  gone  far  beyond  what  all  the  pictures  and  statues  in  the 
world  coulil  have  done  for  his  fame.  It  would  conduce  lo  my 
gratification,  and  the  honour  of  my  name,  to  have  you,  rather 
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than  otbvrs,  fur  my  recorder,  as  uol  ouly  thus  should  1  have  tt 
advaiua<^e  of  your  genius  to  set  off  my  actions,  as  Timoleoi 
had  that  uf  TiuiHiua,  and  Themistoclcs  of  Herodotus,  bul 
I  should  also  havu  the  testimony  of  a  most  illuhthoiis  anc 
far-reiiuwned   individual ;    well  known    and  well  approve 
in  the  gravest  causes  of  the  republic:  and  thus  will  seem  Utl 
he  imparted  to  me,  not  ouly  the  celebrity  which  Alexandt 
when    he   came  to  Sigeum,   said  had  been  bestowed  oi 
Aciiilles  by   Homer,  but  also   the  weighty  testimony  of 
^rcat  and  illutitriuus  man.    ^^  hat  the  poet  Nicvius'*  puts  inl 
the  mouth  of  Hector  pleases  me  much,  who  not  only  rejoi( 
in  receiving  praise,  but  in  receiving  it  from  one  deserving^' 
himself  of  praise. 

But  slioutd  I  fail  in  obtaining  this  request,  that  is,  if  anj 
impediment  should  stand  in  your  way,  (for  it  would  be  dou 
you  injustice,  to  suppose  it  possible  for  me  not  to  obtain  mj 
request,  when  I  ask  of  you  what  you  are  not  prevented  froi 
performing,)  I  may  perhaps,  find  myself  compelled  to  d< 
what  &omc  condemn,  though  warranted  by  the  example 
many  illustrious  men ; — I  will  write  my  own  history.     But  tt 
this  method   there  are,  as  must  be  well  known  to  yon,  t) 
following  objections.      In  writing  of  one's  self,  if  an  action  i»| 
to  be  praised,  one  is  constrained  to  speak  more  modestly  ofj 
what  deserves  to  be  commended ;  and  to  pass  by  what  ma] 
merit  reprehension.     Add  to  which,  the  testimony  in  such  ftl 
case  has  less  strength,  and  itic  authority  less  weight.     In  fme,^ 
many  will  be  apt  to  censure  the  practice,  and  say,  thai  the 
heralds  of  the  public  games  carry  themselves  more  modestly, 
who  when  lliey  have  crowned  the  other  victors,  and   have 
called  out  their  names  with  a  lond  voice,  if  they  are  also  to 
be  crowned  as  victors  before  the  gamea  are  over,  to  avoid 
being  ihetr  own  heralds,  connign  that  othce  to  anotlier.    These 
curspquences  I  would  fain  avoid,  and  if  you  can  be  persuaded 
to  take  my  cause  into  your  hands,  I  shall  uvoid  them.    For  the 
reasons,  therefore,  above  assigned  I  do  request  yon  will  so  do. 

'  A  cclcbrUcd  ilmmaiic  poet,  who  dicJ  about  303  ynin  n.  c.     Some  fn^- 
inculi  of  wlKne  works  reuttiti. 
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lod  lliat  you  may  not  be  sarpmeU,  that  after  the  frequent 
Mice  you  have  given  me  of  your  intention  to  write  an  accu- 
titebistory  of  the  public  counsels  and  events  which  have  taken 
pbct*  in  my  time,  and  under  my  administration,  I  should 
JA  be  urging  upon  you  tliis  r^quci^t  with  so  much  cnrnealnefls 
ud  so  many  words,  I  have  only  to  repeat  wy  eager  dtsire,  on 
vbkh  I  have  befure  insisted,  (being  as  you  know  of  a  san- 
pitne  disposition,)  not  only  that  others,  while  i  yet  live, 
should  be  brought  to  an  acquaintance  with  me  through  your 
writings,  but  that  I  myself  may  have  the  enjuymcut  of  the 
iitUe  share  of  glory  to  which  I  may  be  entitled. 

If  it  be  not  too  much  trouble,  you  will  have  the  goodness 
1o  say  by  letter,  what  ia  your  determination  as  to  theue 
iMtters.  If  you  undertake  my  cause,  I  will  prepare  for  you 
iome  notes  and  observations  respecting  all  the  matters  of 
nfaich  you  will  have  to  treat.  But  if  you  postpone  the  con- 
udfration  to  a  future  time,  1  will  tulk  with  you  on  the  subject 
pvsoually.  lu  the  meantime,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  leave  it 
■holly  unattended  to,  but  will  polit^h  what  you  have  begun ; 
tad  couliuuc  your  friendship  towards  me. 


in  tltoHC  turbulent  times  of  the  republic,  and  .imidst  all  the 
*Umulants  furnished  by  a  tumultuous  stale  of  civil  di.sorders 
to  the  worst  passions  of  depraved  humanity,  there  existed, 
tliioly  dispersed,  some  examples  of  quitt  and  contemplative 
life.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  there  was  found  a  Koman 
citiMD,  who  stood  out  of  the  vortex  of  public  agitulions, 
flftd  to  take  refuge  from  the  diMractions  of  the  world  in  the 
txnvers  of  philu.sophic  or  academic  leisure.  The  most  private 
tod  conBdential,  and  iherufure  the  most  agreeable  of  Cicero's 
fetters  are  those  which  he  addresses  to  persons  of  this  de- 
scription, among  which,  distinguished  by  its  superior  cor- 
TCctacss  of  judgment  and  ft-eling,  is  the  letter  to  Marcus 
Marius,  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  living  in  rura)  retirement, 
and  known  to  posterity  only  through  the  medium  of  this 
corre«pondencej  in  which  letter  the  just  and  humane  reflec- 


1 F  the  HLifiering  and  infirm  state  of  your  heallh  has  prevent 
you  from  coming  to  our  late  public  games  and  entcrtaintueul», 
]  must  ascribe  your  nb-sence  rather  to  your  ill  fortune  iban  to 
your  wisdom.  But  if  you  were  kept  away,  nut  by  the  state 
of  your  health,  but  by  your  contempt  of  those  things  which 
uthera  re^rd  willi  so  much  adiiiiration,  I  feel  a  double  plea- 
sure in  the  consideration  of  your  present  exemption  from 
bodily  pain,  and  thut  souiidnctis  of  mlud  which  has  raised 
you  above  those  empty  amusements  to  which  others  are  so 
unreasonably  addicted.  In  muting  this  observation,  however, 
I  assume  that  you  are  enjoying  the  proper  frmta  uf  your  leisure, 
as  you  used  to  enjoy  them  in  that  delightful  retreat  in  which 
yon  were  left  almost  wholly  to  yourself.  Nor  do  I  dunbtthat 
you  have  been  passing  your  mornings  in  contemplating  with 
delight  the  scenery  about  Stubiae  and  Scjanuni,  to  which  you 
have  opened  views  from  your  chamber,  while  those  who  have 
thuii  lefl  you  to  your  own  elegant  enjoyments,  have  with  their 
senses  hardly  awake  been  nodding  over  their  vulgar  farcical 
exhibitioos.  Thus,  no  doubt,  your  morning  have  been  passed: 
the  other  portions  of  the  day  you  have  doubtless  consumed  ia 
those  recreations  which  you  have  created  and  planned  for 
yourself  in  conformity  with  your  own  cultivated  taste.  We 
have  been  obliged  to  endure  those  spectacles  which  have  had 
the  sanction  foi'sooth  of  Sp.  Mkcius. 

If  you  desire  to  be  informed,  I  must  tell  you,  the  ^mcs 
were  got  up  with  great  cost  and  shew  ;  but  they  were  not 
such  as  you  would  have  reLished,  if  I  may  judge  of  your  taste 
by  my  own.  For  some  of  (he  actors  had  upon  this  occasion 
presented  themselves  again  upon  the  stage  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  honour  to  them,  whose  honour,  I  thought,  would 
have  been  betterconsulted  by  their  withdrawing  from  the  scene. 
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Froty  our  frieod  £Mpas,  with  whom  you  have  been  so  pleased, 
nde  such  an  exhibition  of  himself  as  convinced  all  men  that 
be  should  desist  from  all  further  effort ;  for  when  he  began  tKe 
bxQous  oath,  "  Si  sciens  fallo/'  his  voice  failed  him.  But 
»by  need  I  proceed  to  other  things ;  you  well  know  the  nature 
tf  the  rest  of  the  games.  They  had  hardly  as  much  humour 
md  festiTJtv  as  the  most  ordinary  shews.  The  pomp  and 
parade  which  accompanied  this  celebration  took  frum  tliem 
fiieir  sportive  and  festive  character ;  which  pomp  and  parade, 
ldou1>t  not,  you  would  roost  willingly  have  dispensed  with, 
fflial  amusement  could  the  six  hundred  mules,  exhibited  in 
ha  tragedy  of  Clytemnentra,  have  afforded  to  any  sensible 
terson  ?  or  whole  rcginientti  enclosed  in  the  Trojan  horse, 
irhh  their  shields  of  the  elephant's  hide  ;  or  troops  of  horse 
ind  foot,  in  their  strange  and  various  armour,  ready  for  battle  : 
krhich  things  were  sure  enough  to  attract  popular  admiration, 
rat  wonid  have  afforded  you  no  entertainment.  Truly,  In 
tttending  to  the  recitations  of  your  Protogenes,  while  enter- 
aiotng  you  nith  any  orations,  save  my  own,  you  would  have 
Msed  your  time  as  agreeably  as  any  of  us  In  witnessing  these 
ibovs.  I  cannot  think  you  would  have  had  any  longing  for 
mr  Greek  or  Oscian  games;'  especially  as  you  can  have 
DKian  buffooneries  enough  in  your  own  rural  senate.  And 
I  know  you  have  so  strong  a  dislike  of  every  thing  Greek, 
hat  you  will  not  travel  the  Grecian  road  to  your  own  villa. 
U  to  the  athletie,  you  cannot  regret  not  seeing  them,  as  you 
■espise  even  gladiatorial  combats :  and,  indeed,  in  these 
Ihtetic  exhibitions  Pompey  himself  hns  owned  that  he  wasted 
oil  and  his  pains  upon  them.  The  rest  of  the  entert:iin- 
IWDt  consisted  of  tlie  combats  of  wild  beasts,  which  were 
sbibited  every  morning  and  evening  during  fire  days  suc- 
essively '  magnificent  they  may  be,  but  what  gratification 
m  it  be  to  any  man  of  a  polished  and  cultivated  mind  to  see 

*  Poinpey  gave  each  of  these  histrinnic  enlertainmenls  in  their  owd  sevenl 
Dfaages.  Uscos  vras  a  region  of  ('ampaniai,  in  whicli  farces  of  n  cgane 
id  ludicrous  kind  were  exhibited  for  the  emeriBiiitneni  of  ihe  rornniun 
lopk.    TaciL  Ano.  L.  iv.  1  4.  Lir.  vii.  2.  Suetoa.  tib.  45.  CaL.  27.  Ualb.  U. 
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one  of  our  weaker  species  torn  and  mangled  by  a  brutcj 
superior  in  strength,  or  to  see  a  noble  beast  transpiei 
the  hunter.     Whidi  spectacles,  if  they  are  worth  seeiogj 
all,  have  been  often  seen  by  you ;  and  we  who  saw  Ihem 
nothing  new  presented  to  us. 

The  elephants  were  the  sport  of  the  last  day  ;  it  ws 
Bpeclacle  looked  at  with  wonder  by  the  vulgar  cruwd. 
enjoyment  there  was  none.     It  was  even  accompanied  b) 
sentiment  of  commiseration,  springing  from  a  notion  that  th^ 
l»  a  sort  of  fellowship  between  the  elephant  and  tlie  hui 
species.     But  that  I  may  not  seem  to  you  to  have  been  qi 
happy  and  at  my  ease  during  these  scenic  umusemenl£,  I  m\ 
tcU  you,  that  all  this  while  I  have  been  wearing  myself 
witli  my  exertions  iit  tlie  trial  of  your  friend.  Callus  Canini| 

If  the  people  would  as  easily  consent  to  discharge  me 
ray  public  duties  as  /Esopus,   I  solemnly  declare  I  uoi 
desist  frorn  further  exertions,  and  spend  the  remainder  of 
days  with  you,  or  such  as  you,  in  philosophical  and  litei 
retirement.     X  wus  weary  of  public  businuss  in  iJie  days 
youth  and  anibiliun,  and  when  I  was  at  liberty,  without  ofici 
to  decline  defending  any  one  whose  cause  I  did  not 
to  advocate  ;  it  is  now  become  a  sacrifice  of  life  and  liber 
Nor  du  I  expect,  us  matters  now  go,  to  reap  any  fruit 
ray  labours  in  this  way.     And  I  am  often  under  the  painf 
necessity  of  defending  tho.<>e  who  deserve  no  such  favour 
my  hands,  by  the  urgent  request  of  those  to  whom  I  am  undj 
obligation.     I  am,  therefore,  seeking  all  manner  of  prelt 
for  living  in  the  way  agreeable  to  my  taste.     Yourself, 
tlie  manner  in  which  you  Ixjstow  your  leisure,  are  the  thei 
of  my  commendation  and   applause,  and   I    bear  with 
greater  composure  the  unfreqnency  of  your  visits,  as  knowii 
that  were  you  now  at  Rome,  I  should  not  be  able  to  enj( 
your  cuDversutiun,  seasoned  as  it  is  with  wit  and  pleasanti 
nor  you  mine  (if  I  possess  any  jwwer  of  pleasing)  amidst  tt 
bamssing  occupations  with  which  I  am  at  this  time  en£:n>sse( 
from  which  if  I  can  ever  be  in  some  measure,  for  I  do  m 
desire  to  be  wholly,  released,  f  shall,  I  trust,  shew  you  frhi 
it  is  to  live  a  life  of  elegant  enjoyment.     But  do  you,  in 
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'  Wantime,  do  all  you  can  to  support  your  totteriag  healUi, 
ittkt  you  may  be  able  to  ride  with  me  about  my  villas  in  my 

1  haTe  vritten  to  you  a  longer  letter  than  I  am  accustomed 

[to  wriLe,  Dot  as  an  ofFering  of  my  leisure,  but  of  my  frtend- 

bip>  and  because,  as  you  will  remember,  you  expressed  a 

'ft'tfh  in  a  tetter  you  wrote  some  time  ii<;a,  that  I  would  give 

you  such  an  account  uf  things  as  I  have  now  sent  you,  that 

[jno  might  have  the  less  to  regret  in  haviuj^  luissed  these 

[ftmoita  games.     If  I  have  done  this  in  the  manner  you  wish 

Isball   rejoice;  if  not,  you  will  in  future  come  yourself  to 

games,  and  I  ahall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here^ 

so  you  will  no  longer  have  to  took  only  to  my  letters  for 

[jDur  entertainment. 


The  letters  of  Cicero  to  Cuho  reflect  great  honour  upon 
Urn.  Curio  was  a  young  man  of  high  pnlricinn  deitcent,  and 
gnatly  distinguished  by  his  abilities,  but  beyond  uU  bounds 
iddicied  to  the  vicious  extravagances  of  this  corrupt  period  of 
llie  republic.  Having  totally  ruined  himself  by  his  wasteful 
kod  notous  expences,  he  was  easily  bought  over,  hy  the  pay- 
oeot  of  his  enarmoua  debts,  to  the  service  of  Cotsar,  and 
tiKame  one  of  bis  most  devoted  partizans.  His  talents  were 
8och,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  had  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  liberty,  he  might  at  least  have  delayed,  if  not 
pwrented  its  overthrow. 

Baud  alium  tanta  civern  tulit  indole  Roma^ 
Aut  cut  plus  leges  deherentf  recta  sequenti. 

Lttcan.  JPhars.  1.  iv.  814. 

He  behaved  with  areat  bravery  in  support  of  Cffiwir's  cauKe 
in  Africa,  where  Varus  commanded  on  the  patt  of  the 
republic  ;  and  was  slain  in  action  against  the  troups  of  Juba, 
sear  L'ttca.  He  sceina  to  have  been  employed  as  quxstor  to 
Cftius  Clodius,  in  Asia,  at  the  time  the  letters  of  Cicero  were 
■ddreased  to  him.  Cice.ro  appears  to  have  euterLuined  a  lofty 
idea  of  the  great  qualifications  of  this  promising  young  noble- 
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man ;  and  afler  having  brought  about  a  reconciliation  belwi 
him  and  his  father,  whom  he  had  much  incensed  by  his 
duct,  to  have  laboured,  with  a  kind  and  sincere  interest  in  I 
welfare,  to  reclaim  him  from  his  thougbUcas  extravag 
and  fix  him  in  an  honourable  course. 


CICERO  TO  CURIO. 

I  AM  deprived  of  a  venerable  witness  of  my  affection  for  y( 
by  the  death  of  your  father,  that  illustrioui;  man,  who  woi 
have  been  no  less  distinguished  by  his  own  merit*  than 
hiB  felicity  in  having  you  for  his  son,  had  he  but  seen 
again  before  he  departed  out  of  this  life.     But  I  trust 
friendship  will  stand  in  need  of  no  proof  from  tcstimc 
May  your  patrimony  be  made  a  blessing  to  you.     You 
certainly  have  me  with  you,  to  whom  you  are  as  dear 
pleasant  as  you  were  to  your  father. 


TO  THE  SAME, 

It  was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  attention  to  your  wislies  tt 
Kupa  did  not  execute  your  commission  ;  but  neither  myi 
nor  the  rest  of  your  friends  thought  it  advisable  to  adc 
any  measures  in  your  absence  which  would  prevent  you  fr 
taking  up  the  matter  untouched  and  entire  upon  your  reti 
hither.  What  I  think  upon  this  subject  I  will  explain  to  y< 
more  fully  at  a  future  time,  by  letter;  or,  that  you  may  not 
come  with  your  mind  made  up  to  reaitit  my  ar^menU,  I  will 
encounter  your  reasons  face  to  face ;  that,  if  I  shall  not  suc- 
ceed in  turniug  you  over  to  my  opinion,  I  shall  at  least  leave 
my  opinion  recorded  in  your  memory  :  so  that  if  at  any  time 
you  should,  which,  however,  I  hope  you  will  not,  have  occa- 
sion to  repent  of  your  determination,  my  persuasion  to  the 
contrary  may  be  remembered  by  you.  But  thus  much  I 
will  now  say,  that  such  is  the  crisis  which  will  meet  you  on 
your  return,  that,  with  the  qualifications  which  have  been 
furnished  to  you  by  nature,  study,  and  fortune,  you  will  more 
easily  attain  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state  than  by  the 
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trgest  stuns  lavished  on  spectacles.    The  power  of  giving 
entertainmenU,  which  belongs  rather  to  wealth  than 

t virtue,  attracts  no  admiration;  nor  is  there  any  one  who 
a  not  begin  to  be  wearied  and  satiated  by  their  frequency. 
t    I   am  doing  the  very  thing  1  suid  I  would  avoid,  by 
Btering  into  the  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  my  opinion, 
wilt   defer  altogether,  therefore,  the  consideration  of  this 
ibject  to  the  time  of  your  arrival.     In  the  meantime  it  is  fit 
<u  should  know  that  the  highest  expectations  are  formed 
inceming  you,  and  that  those  things  arc  looked  for  from 
which  are  to  be  expected  from  the  loftiest  virtue  and 
cooaummate  ability.     For  which  things  if  you  are  pre- 
,  as  yuu  ou^ht  to  be,  and  1  trust  you  are,  you  will  make 
most  valuable  presents  to  us  your  friends,  to  all  your 
Bmntrymen,  and  to  the  republic  itself.     Be  assured  of  this, 
there  is  not  any  one  dearer  to  me  than  yourself,  or  ta 
iInmc  society  I  feel  greater  enjoyment. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

EpUTLES  are,  as  you  know,  of  various  kinds.  But  the  most 
itnrioiu  and  direct  purpose  of  letter- writing  and  that  which 
pre  birth  to  it,  was  to  inform  our  absent  friends  of  those 
natters  which  it  might  be  for  our  or  their  interest  that  they 
ifaauld  be  made  acquainted  with.  You  must  not,  however, 
CKpect  any  letter  of  this  kiod  from  me;  for  you  have  corres- 
pondents and  messengers  to  inform  you  of  all  your  family 
]lAira,aQd  there  is  nothing  new  totetlyou  concerning  myself. 
There  are  two  other  species  of  letters  which  please  me  mightily 
•—the  familiar  and  jocose,  and  those  which  turn  upon  grave 
aod  moral  topics.  But  which  of  these  it  would  be  least 
proper  for  me  to  use  upon  the  present  occasion  it  is  difHcult 
losay.  Shall  1  use  playfulness  with  you  in  my  letters?  No, 
truly ;  for  I  should  hardly  think  the  man  that  could  be  mirtk- 
fal  in  these  times  deserving  of  the  title  of  citizen.  Shall  1 
wnte  ID  a  more  serious  strain  ?  But  what  can  Cicero  write 
in  a  serious  strain  to  Curio,  unless  it  be  on  the  present  state 
of  the  republic?  and  on  this  subject  my  situation  is  such  that 

; 
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I  dare  not  commit  my  real  scutimeiiU  to  paper,  and  nooe, 
other  can  I  write.  Since,  then,  no  subject  U  left  to  roe  ob 
which  I  can  cmptuy  my  pen,  I  must  confiuc  myself  within  the 
bounds  of  the  topic  on  which  1  lay  Kiich  frequent  stress  in 
our  communicatians,  and  exhort  you  to  pursue  with  ardour 
the  path  that  leads  to  the  summit  of  glorj*.  A  stronc;  adrer- 
sary  awaits  you  in  the  extraordinary  pjtpectatiou  your  taleoti 
have  exctted|  and  that  adversary  can  only  be  conquered 
one  way ;  which  one  way  is  this,  by  ditis^ntly  cnliivatii 
those  arts  whereby  the  glory  on  which  your  mind  is  so 
is  attainable.  I  might  add  much  more  to  the  same  pui 
if  [  did  not  consider  that  there  was  enough  in  your  own  mioil 
to  direct  your  willing  efforts  to  the  same  objects  :  and  whitl 
1  have  now  suggcttted  has  arisen  not  so  much  from  a  dciiiretoj 
inflame  your  zeal  as  to  testify  my  affection. 


There  is  nothing  in  which  the  wretched  inferiority  of  heat 
ethics  to  the  sublime  morality  of  the  gospel  is  more  stril 
than  in  the  topics  resorted  to  for  administering  con$olati< 
the  afBicted.     Neither  Cicero  uur  Sulpieius  have  any  bcttefl 
mitigation  of  sorrow  to  propose  to  the  suflcrer  than  what 
borrowed   fnicu   despair,   or   from   tlic   geiitral  allotment  u( 
humanity.     Under  bereavements  of  the  most  heart-rending 
kind,  the  letter  of  heathen  consolation  rarely  finds  a  solace 
more  ready  at  hand  than  the  escape  which  death  afibrds 
from  impending  ills,  or  the  critical  disorders  of  the  time.  The 
divine  attributes  of  love  and  mercy,  the  hope  of  forgiveness, 
the  rewards   of  patience,  the  fruits  of  penitence,  and   thej 
comfort  of  prayer,  thotigh  comprising  but  a  small  part 
the  resources  of  the  christiRn  in  trouble,  arc  supports  far  above] 
the  reach  of  the  heathen  when  "  evils  compass  him  about," 
and  "  his  heart  is  dis^juieted  within  hiui."     One  blank  and 
negative  ground  of  consolation  to  those  who  were  deprived  by  | 
death  of  their  kindred,  unknown  to  Christianity,  was  furnished' 
by  tlie  pestilent  dogma  maintained  by  many  of  the  ancient' 
moralists,  which  denied  a  future  state  of  positive  retribution 
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■-t  doctrine  maintained  as  well  by  tliose  who  bold  the  tcm- 
as  by  those  who  believed  in  the  eternal  esistence  of 
ioul  afuT  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  Hoth  Cicero"  und 
t  though  of  different  sects^  a{;rccd  in  their  inclination 
treat  the  notion  of  positive  poninhment  after  death  as  a 
ical  delusion:  and  Socrates  himself  carried  the  idea  of 
Himshment  no  further  than  to  the  exclusion  from  the  habita- 
ions  of  the  gods.  lu  the  letter  of  Cicero  to  his  frieiul  'L'itius, 
bo  had  lost  hift  son,  we  find  this  opinion ;  which  removes  from 
iic  uiorul  guveruuttnit  of  mankind  Hi  most  efl'eclual  sanction 
lod  security  ;  furnishing  one  of  the  main  arguments  for  recoo- 
Eiling  his  friend  to  hia  late  bereavement. 

CICERO  TO  TITICS. 

KyiinuGH  among  all  your  friends  1  am  perhaps  the  least  fit 
offer  consolation  to  you^  being  tio  large  a  sharer  iu  your 
^ef  as  to  need  consolation  myself,  yet  as  my  sorrow  falls  a 
little  below  yours  in  deirrce,  I  have  thought  it  inconsistent 
tith  the  friendship  that  exists  between  us,  and  the  interest  I 
Uke  in  all  that  concerns  you,  to  remain  silent  while  I  see  yon 
ia  such  great  affliction;  and  not  to  administer  some  little 
BMisolation  to  you,  which  may  somewhat  alleviate,  though  it 
Bity  oot  cure  your  sorrow. 

There  is  no  ground  of  consolation,  which  deserves  to  be 
nwre  frequently  in  our  thoughts,  though  none  is  more  common, 
than  that  we  ought  to  remember  we  are  men,  and  at^  such 
bom  under  a  law  which  subjects  our  lives  to  all  the  various 
assaults  of  fortune;  and  we  cannot  refuse  to  live  under  the 
condition  which  wu  are  made  subject  to  by  our  birth :  nor 
ought  we  to  repine  at  those  events  which  it  is  out  of  our 
power  by  any  counsel  to  avoid.  By  reflecting  upon  the  mis- 
fbrtunes  which  have  befallen  others,  we  may  perceive  that 
ikon  is  nothing  singular  in  our  own  exposure  to  them,  llut 
neither  these  nor  any  other  arguments  which  are  used  by  the 

*  SeeTusciil.  Disp.  1.  21.  30.     Senec.  CodwI.mI  Marc.  19. 
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wisest  men  to  administer  consolation,  seem  so  calculated  U 
efluctuate  their  object  as  the  consideration  of  the  present 
unhuppy  situation  of  our  affain*,  and  the  sad  series  of  ercnl 
which  cloud  the  prospects  uf  the  republic.     Such,  indeed, 
the  state  of  things,  that  those  are  to  be  accounted  the  mc 
fortunate  who  have  tiever  bi.-cu  paitints  ;  and  as  to  those  wIk 
have  lost  their  children,  surely  they  must  be  considered 
having  much  leita  to  regret  than  those  who  have  suffered  su< 
bereavement  in  a  flourishing  period  of  the  republic,  or  in  anj 
period  in  which  a  republic  can  be  said  to  exist.    If  the  sei 
of  your  own  pcraonul  loss  is  the  aiaiu  cause  of  your  grief^U 
may  be  dil!icuU  )>erhaps  to  remove  such  a  general  motive 
sorrow.     But  if  your  grief  springs  from  your  loving  concei 
for  those  whose  fate  you  deplore  ;  not  to  insist  upon  that 
which  1  have  very  frequently  read  and  heard,  that  there  is  no 
real  calamity  in  death   in  which   consciousness  remains,  itj 
being  rather  an  entrance  into  immortality,  than  the  extiuctioa 
of  life;  let  us  remember  on  the  other  hand  that  if  no  con-1 
sciousness  remains,  there  can  be  uo  misery  where  there  is  no] 
sensibility. 

If  you  can  by  any  means  be  persuaded  to  think  that  nai 
real  evil  has  happened  to  them  \\hom  you  loved,  your  motive 
to  sorrow  will  be  greatly  diminished.    Tliere  will  then  remain! 
only  the  regvct  which  you  feel  on  your  own  account ;  and  it 
would  ill  agree  with  the  wisdom  and  gravity  of  character' 
vvhich  you  have  from  your  earliest  age  exhibited,  to  support 
with  impatience  misfortuaes  which  atlcct  yourself  pereouaUy, , 
white  they  extend  not  to  those  whom  you  have  tenderly  loved  ; 
for  you  have  always  upon  all  occasions,  both   public  and 
private,  conducted  yourself  with  so  much  fortitude,  that  you 
stand   engaged   to  maintain  a  firm  and  constant  equability. 
That  which  time,  which  wears  out  the  keenest  sorrow,  is  sure 
to  bring,  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  and  prudent  man  to  anticipate. 
For  if  there  never  was  a  woman,  soft  and  tender  as  is  that  sex, 
to  whose  mateniul  anguish  for  her  lost  children  the  lapse  of 
time  did  not  put  a  period,  surely  it  becomes  us  to  do  fur  our- 
selves what  time  would  do  for  us,  and  not  to  wait  for  time  to 
bring  us  the  medicine  which  reason  is  capable  of  afiording  us. 
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If  I  have  been  able  in  any  way  by  this  letter  to  imparl 
tdief  to  your  mind,  I  shall  in  some  ineafture  have  accom- 
my  wish.  If  my  endeavours  shall  not  have  so  far 
led,  I  shall  at  least  have  discharged  theduty  of  a  most 
ItlAcbed  and  affectionate  friend,  which  I  wish  you  to  be 
of  my  having  always  been,  and  of  my  determination 
I  to  COD  tin  ue. 


In  the  commerce  of  friendship  an  interchange  of  tCDtimfints 
of  the  moat  agreeable  and  graceful  character  is  presented  in 
l&e  two  following  letters  between  Cicero  and  L.  Lucceius,  a 
Ban  greatly  distinguished  by  his  urbanity  and  prudence  in 
ilboae  days  of  pulitical  and  moral  disorder.  It  is  highly  cre- 
'  Citable  to  the  character  of  Cicero,  that  it  was  a  centre  of 
tUracUon  to  all  that  the  times  afforded  of  moral  excellence, 

U  LOCCeiUS  TO  CICERO. 

1  SHALL  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  are  well.  As  to  my  own 
beaitb,  it  is  much  as  usual,  or  rather,  I  think,  somewhat 
wane.  I  have  frequently  called  at  your  house  in  hopes  of 
Rsing  you ;  and  am  surprised  to  find  that  you  have  not  been 
ftl  Rome  since  Csesar  left  it.  I  do  not  well  perceive  what  is 
your  principal  reason  for  withdrawing  from  hence.  If  any  of 
your  usual  engagements  of  the  literary  kind  make  you  thus 
enamoured  of  solitude,  I  am  so  far  from  blaming  your  resolu- 
tion, that  I  think  of  it  with  great  pleasure.  There  is  no  sort 
of  life  which  can  be  more  agreeable,  not  only  in  these  mourn- 
ful times,  but  in  those  in  which  we  enjoy  alt  the  tranquillity 
we  wish  fur:  especially  to  a  mind  like  yours,  which  now  natu- 
rally seeks  repose  from  great  and  wearisome  occupations,  and 
which  is  always  capable  of  producing  something  that  will 
afford  pleasure  to  others,  and  honour  to  yourself.  But  if  you 
liave  withdrawn  yourself  from  the  world,  that  you  may  give 
free  Tent  to  sadness  and  tears,  as  when  you  were  here,  I  shall 
grieve  because  you  grieve;  but,  if  you  will  allow  me  freely  to 
nnpart  my  mind,  I  cannot  excuse  you.     For  let  me  ask  how 
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does  it  happen,  that  you  who  can  penetrate  subjects  the  mt 
abstruse,  should  in  ihis  instance  be  the  only  person  unable 
discern  tvhut  is  so  obvious.     Can  you  possibly  be  i<;noi 
how  unavftiliut;  are  your  unceasing  complaint* ;  and  how  lh.< 
serve  only  to  double  those  inquietudes  which  your  good 
calls  upon  you  to  subdut:  ?     but  if  1  cannot  persuade  yoa 
arguments,  I  may,  perhaps,  by  entreaties,  and  by  camcet 
requesting  you,  by  the  interest  you  take  in  obliging  roe,i 
shake  ofl'  this  gloom  which  hangs  over  you,  and  retura 
that  society  and   to   those  occupations  which  were   eitt 
common  to  us  both,  or  peculiar  to  yourself.     But  though 
would  fain  dissuade  you  from  pcrsistiai;  in  the  course 
seem  to  have  marked  out  for  yourself,  I  would  by  no  an 
be  troublesome.     Since  1  move  between  two  contraries  ;- 
the  one  hand  the  hope  that  you  will  comply  with  my  rcqu< 
on  the  other  that,  if  you  cannot  comply,  yon  will  not 
amiss  my  interference." 

CICERO  TO  L.  LOCCEICS. 


Your  affection  for  me  breathes  out  in  every  part  of  llie  lett 
which  I  have  just  received  from  you.     Which  feeling  towai 
me,  though  not  new  to  me,  was  neverthelt^ss  not  the  U 
agreeable  and  welcome :  I  should  say  it  gave  me  pleasure, 
that  were  not  a  word  of  which  T  have  taken  my  Inavc  ft 
ever.     Not  merely,  however,  for  the  cause  you  suspect,  an^ 
for  which,  in  the  gentlest  and  most  affectionate  terms,  you 
in  fact  severely  reprove  me,  hut  because  all  that  could  bupplj 
a  remedy  for  my  wounded  spirits  is  no  more  in  being.     W] 
then  is  my  resource?    Shall  I  seek  refuge  auiotig  my  friends' 
How  many  remain  ?     We  once  possessed  our  friends  in  coi 
ninn,  of  whom  some  have  perished,  and  others  have  becomi 
liow  I  know  not,  insensible  to  the  eviln  which  surround  uk. 
Your  society,  indeed,  I  might  enjoy;  and  to  enjoy  it  would 
be  the  principal  wish  of  my  heart.    Long  intercourse,  affection, 
habit,  similarity  of  studies,  in  short,  what  link  is  wanting  to 
unite  us  in  the  closest  intimacy?     If,  then,  this  is  so,  I  do 
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londerstand  what  it  U  that  keeps  us  asunder.  How  it  has 
ened  1  know  not,  but  certuin  it  is  ^^hat  we  saw  lilile 
ftach  olber  when  we  were  neighbouni  at  Tusculutn  and 
lleoke.  I  say  nothing  of  our  residence  in  Rome,  in  which, 
the  forum  was  the  commoa  resort,  neighbourhood  is  not 
jaired  to  bring  people  together. 

blow  not  by  what  ill  fate  it  has  happened  that  I  am 
own  on  these  evil  times,  so  that,  when  I  luigbt  have  expected 
iflourieh  in  the  greatest  credit  and  dignity,  I  should,  on  the 
itiary,  be  ashamed  to  be  in  existence.  Despoiled  of  every 
aoar  and  every  comfort  that  advanced  my  public  or  solaced 
private  life,  what  is  it  that  can  afford  me  any  refuge? 
are,  to  be  sure,  a  resource,  and  to  this,  indeed,  1  do 
liduously  apply*  Yet  even  these  neem  to  exclude  me  from 
tte  peaceful  harbour  of  rest  1  would  fam  arrive  at,  and  their 
cimtents  appear  to  reproach  me  for  remaining  in  a  life  which 
It  nothing  but  the  prolongation  of  a  period  of  trouble  and 
affliction. 

Cao  you  be  surprized,  then,  that  1  absent  myself  from 
Home,  when  there  is  nothing  under  my  own  roof  to  afford  me 
toy  Mtis faction,  and  public  uflairs,  public  men,  the  forum, 
ud  the  senate  are  nil  equally  distasteful.  I  resort,  therefore, 
to  letters,  in  which,  indeed,  1  consume  my  whult;  time,  not  as 
leekitig  from  them  a  permanent  cure  of  my  misfortunes,  but 
that  I  may  obtain  from  them  a  respite  from  the  Had  remem- 
brance of  them.  But  if  you  and  I  had  acted  as  we  should 
have  done,  had  not  our  constant  inquietudes  put  it  out  of  our 
minds,  we  should  have  passed  all  our  time  together;  nor 
would  your  infirm  health,  or  my  grief,  have  stood  in  our  way. 
Let  us,  then,  bring  about  this  happy  state  as  far  as  it  may 
be  possible  ;  for  what  can  be  more  suitable  to  both  of  us  thim 
the  company  of  each  other  ?  I  shall,  therefore,  be  with  you 
in  a  few  davs* 


The  letters  of  Cicero  to  Scrvius  Sulpicius,  Lucius  Lucceius, 
and  others  of  his  graver  friends,  have  an  uniform  character  of 
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despondency  imparled  to  Uiem  by  the  perilous  course  of  publil 
erents;  but  to  Papiriu?  Pcetufi>  an  epicurean  of  illuslrionl  1^1 
descent,  aud  distinguished  by  his  wit  and  humour,  CiceroVia 
letters  are  in  a  style  of  familiar  gaiety  and  freedom,  which  im 
shew  what  be  means  by  the  urbauitatis  icpos,  on  which,  in 
lectures  on  the  arts  of  oratory  and  composition,  he  appears  U^y 
have  set  so  high  a  value. 


CICBKO  TO  PAPIRIUS  PIETUS. 


I  RRCEivED  a  double  gratilication  from  your  letter;  it  nudi 
me  laugh,  and  sbewed  uie  that  yuu  are  again  capable 
laughing  yourself.     Nor  do  I  take  it  amiss  that  you  should 
thus  retort  upon  me  the  raillery  of  which  I  have  so  of^cii 
made  you  the  subject.     1  am  very  sorry  not  to  have 
able  to  travel  your  way,  as  I  had  intended^  for  my  purpoui 
was  not  merely  to  have  come  as  your  guest,  but  to  havej 
taken  up  niy  regular  qnarters  with  you.     But  what  an  altei 
man  you  would  have  found  me!  not  the  man  whose  stomacli 
you  were  accustomed  to  quiet  with  your  cloying  delicacies^ 
before  our  regular  meals,  but  one  who  will  set  himself  to 
work   in  good  earnest,  with  an  unbroken  appetite,  and 
right  through  with  his  task,  from  the  egg  to  the  roast  veal.' 
Those  my  old  habits  of  temperance,  which  you  were  won| 
to  praise  so  much,  and  which  made  you  extol  me  as  a  pci 
so  easy  to  entertain,  are  all  laid  aside:  for  I  have  done  wit 
all  cares  about  the  republic,  and  all  ambition  to  make 
figure  in  the  senate,  and  have  gone  over  fairly  to  the  camp3 
of  my  old  adversaries  the  epicureans.     Not  that  I  am  y^ 
become  a  convert  to  that  profusion  and  excess  to  which  oui 


'  These  delicacies  were  »t  before  the  guests  preparatory  to  tine  principal 
entcrtuinment,  and  were  given  as  provueaiivcs  to  appetite.  Rut  it  would 
appear  from  Cicero's  raillery  that  they  were  aometirncs  of  a  oalure  to  damp 
ratlkVT  lliaii  excite  the  slomBcli. 

'*  The  Brat  difth  at  tlin^  lalile  v(  the  Rumatis  seems  u^u:illy  lu  tiave  been 
eg^.  See  llor.  Sat.  ii.  3  :  and  their  feasts  were  ^-npntll^  concluded  wjih 
roast  or  broiled  meat. 
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inments  are  now  carried,  but  to  that  tasteful  luxury 

hich  you  used  to  exhibit  wlivn  yuu  could  better  alford  it, 

loagh  you  never  owned  more  farms  than  you  do  at  present. 

(MX  muEt  be  prepared  to  receive  one  who  brings  a  good 

tjte  with  him»  and  sunie  understanding  of  what  good  fare 

Meo  who  become  late  proficients  id  any  art,  are,  you 

,  apt  to  presume  upon  tbeir  knowledge.     I  will  have 

of  your  cakes  and  confecUouary,  they  must  be  quite 

iscarded.     I  am  become  such  a  proficient  in  this  art,  that  I 

tare  tu  invite  to  my  table  Verrius)  and  Camillus,  thotte 

cate  and  refined  friends  of  yours.     I  have  even  given  a 

upper  to  Hirtius,  though  without  a  peacock;  for^  to  speak 

be   truth,  my  cook  bad  not  skill  enough  to   imitate  any 

nrt  of  bis  luxurious  entertainments  except  his  soup.     But 

u  give  you  a  sketch  of  my  present  mode  of  life.     I  begin  the 

pOTDing  with  receiving  the  compliments  of  many  good  but 

•dispirited  men,  as  well  a&  those  who  rejoice  iu  their  victory, 

lod  which  latter  treat  me  with  every  mark  of  attention  and 

regard.     When  these  ceremonies  are  over,  I  shut  myself  up 

titb  my  books  and  my  pen.     Even  here  I  am  sometimes 

Ibtlowed  by  an  audience,  who  set  me  down  fur  a  learned  man 

ht  no  other  reasou  than  becuuse  I  am  a  little  less  ignorant 

tbftQ  they  ;  after  this  the  ease  and  recreation  of  my  body  com- 

jtletes  the  day.     I  have  given  to  my  country  all  she  can  claim 

of  me.     I    have   mourned   for  her  more  bitterly  and  more 

donibly  than  a  mother  for  her  only  son. 

If  you  love  me,  take  care  of  your  health,  lest  I  lake  advan- 
tage of  your  illness,  and  come  and  devour  your  larder ;  for  I 
Ittve  resolved  not  to  be  moved  by  your  state,  sick  as  you 
be,  to  shew  you  any  mercy. 


Of  the  recommendatory  kind,  perhaps,  a  better  example  ia 
hardly  to  be  found  than  that  of  Cicero  to  his  elegaat  friend 
Sulptcius,  in  behalf  of  Manius  Curiiis,  who  was  then  exer- 
cising in  Greece  the  peaceable  occupation  of  a  merchant, 
after  having  been  one  of  the  city  qusstors  in  the  year  691, 
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and  haring  a  few  years  afterwards  filled  ihe  office  of  tribui 
His  ambition  carried  him  no  further  in  this  tumultuous  bi 
dangerous  career ;  and  in  the  predicament  in  which  publ 
aH'uirs  theu  stood,  he  judged  it  more  prudent  and  profitable 
withdraw  from  all  personal  connexion  with  them.  He  ap[ 
to  have  becci  a  man  of  cultivated  taste  and  studious  hobif 
assuming  the  profession  of  a  merchant  more  for  the  opj 
tunities  it  allbrded  him  of  improving  his  acquaintance  nit 
men  and  things  than  for  objects  of  gain  or  accumulatioa. 


r 


CICBItO  TO  8.  8DLPIC1US. 

Manjus  Curius,  who  is  now  a  merchant  at  Patra\  is 
person,  for  many  reasons,  much  esteemed  by  me ;  onr  frit 
ship  is  of  very  lung  standing;  it  began,  indeed,  with  his  fii 
appearance  in  the  forum.  On  many  occa«ion«i,  formeily, at 
now  again,  especially  during  this  most  unhappy  civil  war, 
house,  with  all  its  hospitalities,  has  been  open  to  tue;  whici 
if  I  bad  wanted  it,  I  might  have  used  as  nty  own.  But 
greatest  tie  that  binds  me  to  him,  nbich  is  almost  of  a  saci 
kind,  is  his  close  intimacy  with  my  friend  Atlicus,  whom 
values  and  loves  above  all  others.  Possibly  yon  may 
already  acquainted  with  Curius^and,  if  so,  my  rccommendatic 
must,  I  think,  come  rather  too  late,  for  he  must  have 
mended  himself  to  you  by  his  polite  attentions  and  elegal 
manners.  If  such  be  the  case,  then  I  earnestly  request  tl 
the  sentiments  you  already  entertain  towards  him  may  be 
firmed  and  increased  by  the  reconimendatioii  of  thid  let! 
But  if  his  difhdcncc  have  kept  him  from  your  acquaintani 
or  his  merits  have  not  yet  become  sufficiently  known  to  yc 
or  for  any  other  reason  a  faitlit.T  introduction  may  be  rcquii 
1  beg  to  add  that  there  is  no  one  whom  I  could  venture 
commend  to  yonr  regard  witli  greater  zcul  and  confidence, 
will  also  pledge  myself,  as  every  one  who  sincerely  and  dis- 
interestedly recommends  another  ought  to  do,  that  you  will 
upon  farther  acquaintance  fiud  in  Curius  that  good  breeding, 
probity,  and  cultivation  of  miud  uliich  will  prove  him  to  be 
worthy  of  your  friendship,  and  strictly  entitled  to  all  I  say  of 
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fafB.    To  me,  certainly^  it  will  be  a  very  sensible  gmtificalion 
;?"  mv  letter  shall   have  that  influence  with  you  which,  in 
::.,'  It,  1  confidunlly  expected. 


Tile  letter  of  Cicero  to  Curlus  upon  his  retirement  to  Patrs 

.  io  a  high  degree,  pleasing  aad  interentingr  and  gives  reason 

!'  iiilw  tiiut  the  most  agreeable  pruperlies  uf  lliib great  maii'B 

ituuld  have  &hone  forth  more  abundantly  in  his  epistolary 

ipoadence>  had  he  been  less  a  sharer  in  tlie  truubleb  of 

[lis  country  and  the  struggles  of  contending  ambition. 


TO  M.  cuRies. 

I  KCMBMBEiR  wbcn  you  seemed  tu  me  to  have  done  very 
■Bwiaely  in  choosing  to  live  with  foreigners,  rather  than  with 
uyour  felluw -citizens.  I  naturally  Uiought  that  a  residence 
tn  Rome,  while  it  was  Rome,  suited  bulter  your  parts  and 
breeding  tluin,  I  will  nut  say  Patra;,  hut  than  any  city  that  can 
be  nauiL-d  of  the  whole  Peloponessus.  But  now,  on  the  con- 
Uvy,  I  consider  your  retirement  into  Greece,  in  this  desperate 
crisis  uf  our  ufl'airs,  as  a  pruuf  uf  yuur  sound  judgment  and 
Ibfccastt  and  that  you  have  consulted  your  happiness  in  thus 
abseoting  youri^clf;  if  it  is  pusMible  fur  any  otic  in  thc^c  times 
Ifl  be  happy  who  possesses  any  sensibility.  But  what  you 
hmwe  obtained  by  removing  to  another  scene,  which  you 
hid  the  power  uf  doing,  1  conliivc  to  accompUtih  by  another 
owtbod.  As  suun  as  I  have  received  the  eumpliuientary  visits 
of  my  friends,  which  are  now  more  frequent  than  they  were 
tiont  to  be,  for  they  conic  to  look  upon  a  man  wlio  feels  as  a 
patriut  as  tbcy  would  come  to  see  a  very  uncommon  sight,  I 
tbnt  myself  up  in  my  library,  and  there  I  occupy  myself  in 
the  composition  of  those  performances  whicij  are  such  as  you 
End  llieni;  and  1  conclude  them  to  be  favourably  thought  of 
by  you,  for  I  heard  you  once,  at  your  own  house^  when  you 
were  reproaching  nie  for  my  dejection  und  despondency, 
mnark,  that  the  fortitude  which  my  writings  recommended 
ms  not  found   in  my  practice.     But,  in  truth,  1  mourned 


over  tbe  lost  republic,  which  had  been  endeared  to  me  not 
only  by  the  honours  it  had  bestowed  upon  me,  but  by  thi 
benefits  which   it  had  derived  from  my  services  :  and  noir, 
when  not  only  reason,  which  ought  to  have  the  greatest  inSn- 
ence,  but  time,  which  usually  heals  the  weakest  minds  under 
affljction,  have   each  brought  their   balm   to   my  wounded 
spirit,  I  cannot  but  continue  to  lament  to  see  this  great  com-* 
muuity  railing  to  pieces  without  any  prospect  of  better  limei.j 
Nor,  indeed,  does  the  fault  rest  with  hiui  who  has  all  in  lui 
power  (unless,  indeed,  that  the  power  itself  is  what  it  ought 
not  to  be);  but  our  misfortunes  and  our  follies  have  had  so 
large  a  share  in  all  that  has  happened,  that  we  have  hardly  aj 
right  to  cumpiaiu.     Be  this  as  it  may,  I  see  no  hope  of  any 
improvement ;    wherefore  I  will  conclude  as  I  began,  with ' 
commending  your  retirement  from  such  a  scene  as  a  proof  of] 
your  wisdom,  if  it  was  the  result  of  considemtion ;   of  yunr( 
good  furtuue,  if  it  was  owing  to  chance. 


A  letter  frora  Cicero  to  Poetus  shews  the  importance  attached 
by  Cicero  to  the  cuUivatiou  of  letter-writing  as  a  branch  of^ 
poHte  literature. 

CICERO  TO  PAPIR1U3  PfKTUB. 

What  is  it  you  say?  Do  you  call  it  madness  to  attempt 
imitate  the  thunder,  as  you  term  it,  of  my  eloquence?  Yon 
might,  indeed,  have  properly  so  said  If  you  had  failed  in  the 
attempt.  But  since  you  have  excelled  your  model,  mine  Ift 
the  disgrace,  not  yours.  What  you  quote,  therefore,  from  one 
of  Trabca's  comedies,  as  applying  to  yourself.  Is  by  no  means 
80  ;  the  failure  is  really  mine,  wlio  fall  so  far  short  of  my  own 
aims. 

But  tell  me  what  sort  of  figure  do  I  make  as  a  letter- 
writer.  Do  I  not  correspond  In  a  style  quite  popular  and 
familiar?  Not,  indeed,  always  in  the  same  style,  for  epis- 
tolary composltioa  is  of  a  cbanicter  very  unlike  that  of  the 
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ir  or  the  senale ;  though  in  jadiclal  matters  we  are  not 
:ustomcd  lu  vary  our  modes  of  expression.     In  those,  for 
tple,  in  which  private  interests  and  those  of  little  moment 
concerned,  we  consult  accuracy  rather  tlian  elegance ; 
;re,  todeed,  the  reputation  or  life  of  a  cHent  is  in  question, 
a  nobler  aud  more  po)i»hed  manner.     But  I  aliravi* 
myself  to  write  my  Utters  in  the  language  of  con- 
ion. 


Atnong^  the  shining  men  of  this  period  few  acquired  greater 

iitinction  by  their  literary  attainments  than  Trebonius,  or 
remed  to  possess  a  higher  epistolary  talent.  He  had  the 
fepntation  of  being  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  liunmuity ; 

riving  his  descent  from  a  plebeian  stock,  but  full  of  the 
ternest  characteriHtics  of  the  old  Roman  patriotism.     To  the 

tbusiasm  with  which  he  entertatned  the^e  sentiments  is 
be  ascribed  his  participation  in  tlie  conspiracy  against 
he  life  of  his  friend  and  patronj  Julius  Ctesar :  and  as  the 

imc  of  this  cniel  assassination  was  ag'gravated  in  Trebonius 
ly  the  stain  of  inijratitude,  he  was  the  first  on  whom  the 

t  was  visited  by  the  destruction  of  the  perpetrator.  After 
Ciesar'ri  death,  Trebonius  made  haste  to  repair  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  before  that 
event,  and  6xed  his  residence  at  Smyrna.  Here  he  was 
nirprized  and  captured  by  Dolabella,  who,  after  keeping  him 
bro  days  under  torture,  to  extort  from  biui  the  discovery  of 
ill  the  money  in  his  possession,  caused  his  head  to  be  cut  off 
%nd  carried  about  on  a  spear. 

The  letter  of  Trebonius  to  Cicero,  in  commendation  of  bis 
•on,  wa«  one  of  three  received  by  tlie  father  about  the  same 
tnne,  of  which  it  h  hard  to  say  which  was  conceived  in 
term«  of  the  greatest  elegance.  The  letter  from  Trebonius  is 
dated  from  Athens;  and  it  is  here  inserted  to  introduce  the 
foa  of  Cicero  to  the  reader's  notice. 


i^tiMki^aftke 


fc  wonk, 

nobody 
■■  this 
be.  fori 
r  ttfiecto 
«l«l  ihaMwti  whicb 
Wm.     I  ooagntoUte 
thtiUon»  very  Iwitilji,  mA  vkh  gicaft  umuuiy,  and  mj 
ao  IcMp  tlut  he  vImb  «e  v«il  oceds  faaveiowd  from  t 
ot  iwiiimitji,  proves  to  be  jost  s«ck  a  o«ie  »  we  i^bould  k 
§nm  choice. 

A«  be  threw  oat  in  coorerMtioa  that  be  wubed  to 
Am,  I  iorited  and  enlxeated  him  to  csoiae.there  while  i 
■dad  orer  that  proviaee.    Aad  yaa  caaaot  doubt  of  my : 
your  office  in  errry  paternal  tCDderaess  towards  him.   It 
bo  mjr  care  tliat  Cratippas  '^  iliall  be  coostaiitly  with  him^ 
that  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  bis  Dcglectii:^  those  studies  td^ 
which,  I  luiow,  he  is  continoally  animated  by  your  exhor- 
taliona;  uor  iihall  be  wunt  any  encouragements  from  me  to 
puNli  forwardft  his  steps  daily  in  those  attainments  of  k-arn- 
iDf(  into  which  he  haii  entered  with  so  resolute  a  beginning. 


BrutiiH  and  Lentulus,  in  letters  to  the  elder  Cicero,  bear 
the  name  testimony  to  the  good  conduct  and  high  qualities  of 


"  Uiw  of  the  mati  celebraieil  ptiiloac^en  of  the  Peripateiic  sect. 
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it  BppearSf  too,  that  the  son's  own  letters  were,  la 

aoo  of  his  father,  written  in  terms  llie  moitt  aifection- 

!  datiluliOiid  expressed  with  great  grace  and  propriety. 

Ian  only  two  lettcnt  of  thitt  young  man  rxtant,  but  these 

[(■nlteo  to  Tiro,  the  I'rcednian  am)  fatlhlul  friend  of  his 

lUid,  as  may  be  supposed,  without  efTort  or  dissiruula- 

&ir  specimens  of  his  habiti>  of  tltiukiug  and  feeling. 


CICERO  THP,  BON  TO  TIRO." 

[  was  in  daily  and  earnest  expectation  of  your  racs- 
ifrom  Rome,  they  came  at  last  on  the  forty-^ixth  day 
'  they  left  you.  Their  arrival  was  most  welcome  to 
for  my  father's  most  indulgent  and  afTcclionate  letter 
me  abundant  joy;  which  was  greatly  added  to  by  the 
pt  also  of  yours  ;  so  that,  instead  of  regretting  my  oroi&- 
lo  write  to  you,  [  was  rather  pleased  that  my  silence  had 
joned  me  to  receive  so  particular  a  proof  of  your  kind 
deration.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  find  you  so  ready 
rept  my  apology.  I  do  not  doubt,  my  dearest  Tiro,  that 
•ports  which  ruacb  you  concerning  me,  are  such  as  give 
eal  satisfaction.  It  shall  be  my  care  and  endeavour  that 
flowing  gtHtd  opinion  of  me  shall  come  every  day  more 
oorc  confirmed  to  you.  And  since  you  promise  to  be  the 
d  of  my  praises,  you  may,  I  tmst,  venture  to  be  so  with 
]ence;  for  the  past  errors  of  my  youth  have  mortified  me 
isibly,  that  my  mind  does  not  only  abhor  tlie  errors  I 
committed,  but  my  ears  cannot  endure  the  mention  of 

»I  am  perfectly  assured  that  you  have  shared  in  these 
of  regret  and  sorrow  for  the  past ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
faould  ;  fur  thongh  you  wish  me  all  success  for  my  sake, 
se  also  interested  in  it  for  your  own,  for  it  has  always 
my  wish  that  you  should  be  a  partner  in  all  the  good 
may  bcfal  me.  As  I  have,  therefore,  been  formerly  the 
lion  of  grief  to  you,  so  it  shall  be  ray  object  in  future  to 
le  your  joy  on  my  accounL 


"  Timni  Suo  dulcissitno  S.  P.  I>. 
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You  must  know  that  I  live  in  tbe  greatest  intimacy 
Cratippus, — rather  as  his  son  than  his  pupil.  I  not 
hear  hi^  lectures  with  pleasure,  but  ain  cbanncd  with 
conversiitioii.  I  pass  whole  days  with  him,  and  frequ* 
also  a  part  of  the  night ;  for  I  prevail  with  him  as  of 
aa  I  can  to  sup  with  me;  and  in  our  ramiliar  chat,  as 
sit  at  table,  the  night  steals  upon. us  without  uur  thinktl 
of  it,  while  be  lays  aside  the  seventy  of  his  philosof 
and  jokes  amongst  us  with  all  the  good  humour  ims 
able.  Contrive,  therefore,  to  come  to  us  as  soon  as  possit 
and  see  this  agreeublc  and  excellent  man.  Why  need  I  tdl' 
you  of  Bruttius,  whom  I  never  part  with  out  of  my  sight! 
His  life  is  regular  and  exeinpltiry,  and  Ins  company  the  utost 
entertaining.  He  has  the  habit  of  introducing  questions  of 
literature  into  conversation,  and  uf  seasoning  philosophy  vi'ilk. 
pleasantry.  I  have  hired  a  lodging  for  him  in  the  next  hou« 
to  me,  and  support  bis  slender  means  as  far  as  t  am  able  oil. 
of  my  narrow  income.  I  have  begun  also  to  declaim  in 
under  Cassius,  but  I  like  to  exercise  myself  in  Latin  undi 
Bruttius.  I  live  also  iu  great  f'Hiniliarity  with,  and  in  thecc 
slant  company  of  those  whom  Cratippus  brought  with 
from  Mityleiic:  men  of  learning,  and  highly  esteemed 
him.  Epicrales,  also,  the  leading  man  at  Athens,  and  Leoni< 
spend  much  of  their  time  with  me  ;  and  many  others  of 
same  rank.  Tliis  is  the  manner  of  my  life  at  present.  Asi 
what  you  write  about  Gorgias,  he  was  serviceable  to  me 
my  daily  oratorical  exercises,  but  I  sacrificed  all  these  coi 
derations  to  the  duty  of  obeying  my  father,  who  wrote 
remptorily  that  I  should  dismiss  him  immediately.  I  c( 
plied,  therefore,  without  hesitation,  lest  by  my  reluctance 
I  might  raise  in  him  some  suspicion  to  my  disadvantage. 
Besides,  1  was  touched  with  the  reflection  that  it  would  be 
very  unbecoming  in  me  to  deliberate  on  my  father's  judgment. 
Your  zeal  and  your  advice  are  verj-  acceptable  to  me.  I  ad- 
mit your  excuse  of  want  of  leisure,  for  I  know  how  much  your 
time  is  taken  up.  I  am  greatly  delighted  with  your  having 
purchased  a  farm  ;  and  I  beg  most  heartily  to  wish  you  joy 
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Do  not  wonder  at  my  congratuIalionK  coming  in  this 
for  it  was  in  the  same  part  of  your  letter  to  me  that  you 
me  of  your  purchase.  You  have  now  a  place  where 
nay  drop  all  the  forms  of  the  city,  and  are  beronie  a 
in  of  the  old  rustic  stamp.  I  please  myself  will]  placing 
lar  figure  before  my  eyes,  and  imagining  I  see  yon  hurterlng 
ryoor  country  wares,  or  consulting  with  your  bailiff,  or  carry- 
from  your  table  in  the  corner  of  your  vciit  the  seeds  of  your 
fur  your  garden.  But  to  be  serious:  I  am  as  much  cou- 
d  as  you  are  that  I  happened  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and 
lid  not  assist  you  upon  that  occasion.  Butdcpcnd  upon  it, 
dear  Tiro,  I  will  make  you  easy,  iC  forttme  does  not  disap- 
N&t  me,  especially  as  I  know  you  hare  bought  this  farm  for 
cotnroon  use  of  us  both.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  care 
texecuting  my  orders,  but  beg  of  you  that  a  libririnu  may  be 
to  me  in  nil  haste,  and  especially  a  Greek  one;  for  1 
ate  much  of  my  lime  in  transcribing  the  lectures  and  books 
^thatarc  of  use  to  me.  Above  all  things  take  care  of  your 
1th,  that  we  may  live  to  carry  on  our  literary  enquiries 
studies  together  (trvftfiXoXiyytiv).  I  recommend  Anthe- 
to  yuu.     Farewell. 


The  letters  of  Cicero  to  his  friend  Atticus,  though  replete 
ith  intelligence,  commeut,  and  instruction,  respecting  all 
the  great  transactions  of  the  Roman  world  during  a  most  im- 
rlant  and  eventful  period  of  its  history,  and  an  excellent 
ey  to  the  politics  of  a  moat  critical  juncture  of  human  af- 
irs,  were  yet  less  elegant  and  agreeable  as  specimens  of  a 
ul  correspondence  by  letter,  than  those  which  were 
to  the  world  under  the  title  of  Familiar  Letters.  The 
ttters  to  Atticus  were  for  the  most  part  written  under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  inquietude  of  spirits,  with  such  a  timid  and  dis- 
trustful view  of  the  eventi)  and  characters  by  which  the  writer 
surrounded,  and  with  such  an  aching  sense  of  mortified 
vanity  and  defeated  aspiratioits,  that  his  genius  could  not 
move  with  the  freedom  and  alacrity  which  was  required  for 


ibe  amptem  of  hia  gca» ;  Uid  ■mnag  lus  cpbtles  to  Att 
there  *fe  uac  vefy  iolerMliag  and  stiikiig.    Ooe  or  ti 
BUT  be  pn>per  to  prodoce  as  r¥HMphB ,     In  the  10th  Ef 
hh,  ix.  Ike  draopiag  counge  of  Pooipc^  ander  the  tlomii 
■■rmrlanry  of  Cbau^t  star,  the  wwrt  of  a  prepuvil  and 
cided  mind  hi  CtoefD  ODcler  his  eadbanaMaaenls,  his 
eattoos  ftdhefCDce  to  Pompey,  hia  secret  admiretioa  of  Ci 
hift  donbtfl  and  menial  conflida  onder  the  new  aspect  of  pi 
be  affiun,  aod  hts  geoeioits  firmpathy  with  the  fortunes  of  I 
a^tated  country,  are  displayed  in  lirety  coloors. 


h 


CICBRO  TO    ATTICUS. 

I  HAD  really  nothing  to  write  to  yoa  when  I  took  up  my 
fur  the  purpoKe.  But  uti  my  anxiety  and  depres:»iou  of  spil 
not  only  deprive  me  of  sleep,  but  will  not  allow  me  any 
pite  from  pain  when  1  am  awake,  I  have  set  myself  down' 
write  something  1  know  not  what;  that  I  may  seem  to 
chatting  with  you,  in  whom  alone  I  find  comfort ;  wit 
proposing  to  myself  any  subject  or  ar^raeuL  I  seem 
have  been  all  along  bereaved  of  my  understanding ;  and 
ooe  consideration  continually  torments  me,  tliat  I  did  not, ; 
soldier  his  standard,  follow  Pompey,  tottering  as  he  is, 
rather  runhtng  to  his  destruction.  I  saw  the  man  on  tlie  lltfa 
of  January  under  the  greatest  consternatioD,  when  I  plainly 
perceived  what  he  was  about  to  do.  Since  then  I  have  seen 
uulliing  to  approve  in  him.  His  conduct  has  exhibited  only 
a  succession  of  blunders.  In  the  meantime  he  Hhs  held  no 
lutercourite  with  me  by  letter.  Nothing  but  how  to  fly  has 
been  the  subject  of  his  thoughts.  Do  you  wish  me  to  ex- 
plam  iny  own  conduct?     To  trtl  you  the  truth,  then,  as  in 
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belong*  to  courtship,  iodehcatfr,  Ktupid,  and  nia)ign»nt 
create  in  us  an  aversion,  so  tlie  disgraceful  aspect  of 
mail's  flight,  and  bis  neglect  of  what  it  became  bim  to 
B»ile  nie  cease  to  love  him.  Not  one  thing  worthy  of 
f  did  he  do,  to  induce  me  to  accompany  him  in  his 
gbt.  But  now  again  my  love  resumes  its  place,  and  I  am 
ible  to  support  hia  absence.  Books  do  nothing  towards 
u&ing  me — literary  occupations  nothing  —  philowpby  uo- 
Nightand  day  my  heart  Huttnra  like  a  bird  ;  and  to 
f  aw»v  over  the  sea  that  lies  before  me  \%  all  luy  desire.  I 
I,  I  do  indeed  undergo  the  punishment  due  to  my  temerity. 
yet  where  was  my  temerity?  What  I  did,  was  it  not 
one  upon  mature  consideration  ? 
Had  flight  been  the  only  question,  1  would  unhesitatingly 
.v«  followed  him.  But  I  reflected  with  horror  on  it  as  the 
irelaile  of  a -most  cruel  war,  of  which  no  man  could  calculute 
lie  reiiuU.  What  menaces  were  thrown  out  against  the  mu- 
nicipal towos^  and  against  some  of  our  virtuous  citizens  by 
same — in  fine,  against  all  who  staid  behind  ?  How  often  was 
this  saying  in  his  mouth, '  Sylla  could  do  so  ;  cunnot  I  do  so 
Jikewisc  V    These  things  took  fast  hold  of  roy  thoughts. 

Wickedly  indeed  did  Tarquiu  act  in  arming  Porsenna 
•gainst  his  country ;  impious  was  the  conduct  of  Coriolanus 
ill  calling  for  assistance  from  the  VoUci.  It  was  praiseworthy 
in  Theiuistocles  to  die  rather  than  carry  arms  against  his 
country;  while  Ilippias,  the  fwn  of  Pisistratus,  who  fell  at 
the  buttle  of  IVIarathun,  in  arms  a;^ain!«t  his  country,  acted  a 
nDaoous  part.  But  Sylla,  Marius,  and  Cinna,  acted  under 
nvat  provocation,  perhups  witli  some  colour  of  justice-^  nud 
yet  what  could  be  more  cruel  or  fatal  than  were  their  vic- 
tories? 

I  was  very  anxions  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  a  warfare  of 
the  Bamc  kind ;  and  the  more  so  because  I  saw  that  more 
cruel  measures  were  contemplated,  and  already  in  prepara- 
tion;  and  that  1,  whom  some  have  called  the  preserver  and 
parent  of  the  city,  might  be  employed  in  leading  against  it 
tnop*  of  Goths,  Aimcnians,  uud  Colchiuns ;— that  /  should 
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be  an  inBlrumenl  to  bring  fauiioe  upon  my  countrymen,  al 
desolation  upon  Italy,  I  first  thought  within  myself  tl 
Pompey  was  but  mortut,  and  that  his  dtath  might  be  oc4 
sioned  by  many  accidents,  while  it  was  our  duty  to  do  all 
could  that  our  city  and  country  should  be  immortal.  A| 
still  a  remnant  of  hope  suggested  to  me  that  something  in 
shape  of  a  conv(>ntion  might  be  brought  about  before 
should  so  far  proceed  in  treason,  or  Pompey  in  blood, 
state  of  things  is  nnw  totally  changed,  and  so  are  my  ex| 
tations.  The  sun,  to  borrow  your  expression  in  one  of  yc 
letters,  seems,  as  to  myself,  to  have  fallen  out  of  the  system! 
the  world.  As  it  is  said  that  while  there  is  life  lu  the  sif 
there  is  hope,  80,  as  long  as  Pompey  was  in  Italy  I  did 
despair.  These  hopes,  these  only  hopes,  have  deceived 
and,  to  speak  the  truth,  my  age,  worn  down  by  incessi 
labours,  and  driveu  to  seek  repose,  turns  with-  fond  d( 
to  the  solace  of  domestic  life.  Now,  as  matters  stand, 
danger  must  ha  hazarded,  and  hazarded  it  shall  be,  that 
may  fly  hence.  Perhaps  it  should  have  been  done  hefoi 
But  the  things  I  wrote  to  you  about,  and  chiefly  your  opini( 
stood  in  my  way.  Foi'  as  soon  as  I  arrived  here,  I  opened] 
parcel  of  your  letters  which  I  have  undc^r  seal,  and  presi>i 
with  the  greatest  care.  Now  in  that  which  you  wrote  to 
on  the  23d  of  January,  you  thus  express  yourself: — "  Let 
see  how  Pompey  will  proceed, and  what  are  his  views.  Shot 
he  leave  Italy,  he  will  act  wrongly,  aud  in  my  opinion 
surdly  iaXoyttmn^).  If  he  sliuuld  take  this  course,  our  plai 
must  be  changed."  U  ia  thus  you  write  on  the  fourth  d^ 
after  my  leaving  the  city.  Afterwards,  on  the  25th  of  Januai 
you  write  to  me  thus: — "  Provided  our  friend  Pompey  d( 
not  leave  Italy  aci  he  bus  absurdly  {a\oyt<mitz)  abaudoi 
Rome^"  In  another  letter  of  the  same  date,  you  give  a 
tive  answer  to  my  application  fur  your  advice.  Your  words 
are: — *'  liut  I  come  to  the  matter  on  which  you  ask  my  ad- 
vice, if  Pompey  should  leave  Italy,  1  think  you  should  re- 
turn to  Rome ;  for  if  you  follow  him,  where  will  end  your 
foreign  travelling?"    Tlli^  opinion  of  yours,   I  must  plainly 
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Bnde  a  great  imprecision  upon  me.  And  now  I  see 
'  Rf  flight  will  iuvolve  mc  in  an  endless  confliet, — a 
it»luch,  in  your  soft  mode  of  phrasing  it,  you  call  (un-o- 
;?)  *'  foreign  travelling."  Then  ftillowa  your  oracular 
iWDfipipr^or),  which  was  dated  on  the  27lh  of  Juiiuary, 
i» effect:—"  Should  Pompey  remain  in  Ilaty,  and  there 
Id  he  no  accommodation,  the  war  would,  I  think,  be  long 
fntncled.  But  lihould  he  abandon  Italy,  1  fear  the  founda- 
Cno  woiild  be  laid  of  a  war,  of  which  the  consuqucnccs  would 
uteod  to  posterity/*  Such  then  is  the  war  with  which  1  am 
(Doipelled  to  be  actively  associated  —  one  timt  can  never  be 
kule  up  (atnroySor),  waged  against  one's  own  countrvmeu.- — 
rdi,  on  the  7th  of  February,  when  you  had  seen  fur* 
into  Poropey's  wws^  you  conclude  your  letter  in  these 
8 : — "  1  would  not  counsel  you  to  leave  Italy,  and  to  fol- 
Poonpey  in  his  flight.  For  by  so  doing  you  will  incur 
greatest  danger  to  yourself,  without  substantially  serving 
republic,  to  which,  if  you  stay  where  you  are,  you  may 
r  be  of  service."  Now,  where  is  the  lover  of  his  coun- 
man  of  public  spirit,  whom  such  advice,  coming  from 
a  friend,  and  with  such  a  weight  of  authoiity,  would 
flucDce.  Afterwards,  on  the  11th  uf  Febniary,  on  my 
Tn^  a^in  for  your  advice,  you  write  as  follow;^ : — "  You  ask 
hr  whether  I  thmk  your  flight,  by  which  you  keep  your  faith 
pth  Poropey,  or  your  stay,  by  which  you  desert  the  patriotic 
bfr,  is  the  more  advisable  ?  To  which  I  answer  notwithstand- 
b^  that  m  the  present  posture  of  things  I  think  your  sudden 
pA  precipitate  departure  would  be  of  no  service  to  Pompey, 
bd  bazardous  to  youreelf.  And  I  think  it  on  the  whole  better 
M  yoa  and  your  party  should  disperse  yourselves  for  a 
Aile,  and  watch  the  prc^ess  of  events.  But,  indeed,  I  do 
^iak  It  disgraceful  at  this  moment  to  think  of  flying.''  And 
tt  thta  disgraceful  act  our  friend  Pompey  has  for  these  two 
pMt  been  meditating.  So  has  his  mind  been  tending 
ft  kng  time  towards  the  imitation  of  Sylla  and  his  pro- 
Biptioas.  {**  Ita  SoUatarit  aniinus  ejuM,  vt  prottcripturit 
After  this,  if  t  rightly  remember,  when  you  wrote  to 
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mc  ill  more  geucral  ternis,  and  I  thought  1  could  gather  fi 
your  expressions  somethiDg  like  a  desire  that  I  shoutd 
Italy,  you  shew  your  df^testatton  of  such  a  step  iu  more  deci 
language.  On  the  iWlh  of  February  you  write  thus  : — "  I 
in  no  letter  intimated  an  opinion  tliat  if  Potupey  should  le 
Italy,  you  should  leave  it  likewise.  Or,  if  I  have  fumisfai 
•jroiind  forsuch  a  conHtriiclion  of  my  words,  1  da  not  merely 
1  have  been  inconsistent  with  myself,  but  positively  insaoi 
In  another  pa^snge  of  the  same  letter  you  say,"  Nothing  ia 
left  to  Foiupcy  but  flight,  in  which  I  by  no  means  ihink 
you  ought  to  accompany  him ;  nor  have  I  ever  so  though 
But  you  discuss  all  the  diHiculties  wUicli  cau  occur  on 
subject  more  accurately  in  your  letter  of  the  '22d  of  Febru 
— "  If  Miinius  Lcpidus  and  Lucius  Vutcatiuii  should  stay 
think  you  ought  to  stay  likewise.  But  if  Pompey  can 
preserved,  and  can  make  a  stand  somewhere,  I  thinV  you  i 
leave  this  inanimate  mass  (I't^iuaL')  arouud  you, and  ratlier  si 
nilt  to  he  defeated  together  with  him  in  this  contest^  than 
with  Ca-'sar  in  the  midst  of  that  despicable  throng  by  wh 
we  must  then  expect  to  be  surrounded,"  After  many  b 
tions  to  the  same  eifect,  towards  the  end  of  your  letter  you 
say: — "  But  if  Lepidus  and  VolcatiuR  should  leave  Italy,  1 
am  at  a  luss  what  to  advise  (plane  airopw).  But  in  any  event 
you  must  be  firm  in  adhering  to  the  course  of  action  you  hart 
adopted."  If  then  you  were  in  doubt  what  advice  to  give, ' 
you  certainly  cannot  hesitate  now,  as  these  persons  remain  in 
Italy. 

After  this,  on  the  25lh  of  February,  when  Puiupey  was  ac* 
tuatty  flying,  you  say: — **  In  the  meantime,  you  will,  I  doubt 
not,  rtimain  at  Forniiie.  There  von  can  mottt  conveniently 
hear  what  happens.'*  On  the  Ist  of  March,  five  days  after 
PoinpRy  was  gone  to  Bj'undu.siiim,  you  WTite : — "Then  we 
can  deliberate,  nut  indeed  as  if  you  stood  quitti  unengaged  ia 
this  affair,  but  with  a  choice  more  open  and  entire  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  you  precipitately  cast  yourself  upon 
Pompey."  Vour  next  was  on  the  *lth  of  Marcli,  when,  being 
under  an  attack  uf  liic  uguu  (ua-o  tt^v  Xniptv),  yi>ij  wore  obliged 
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write  very  briefly:  you  vet  stale  your  opinion  tlius; — "To- 
borrow  I  will  write  more  fully,  and  upon  all  matters.  Thu» 
uch,  however,  1  will  now  say,  that  1  do  not  repent  of  having 
idvised  you  to  stay  in  Italy.  And  thouf;h  it  in  not  pnsitible 
lot  to  regard  the  question  with  great  auxicty,  nevertheless  be- 
EBoae  I  think  there  is  less  evil  in  slaying  than  in  going  away, 

hold  to  my  first  opinion,  and  rejoice  that  ycni  have  re- 
Dainnl  where  you  are."  Afterwards,  when  I  was  in  great 
ear  and  alarm  lest  I  bad  done  any  thing  to  injure  my  cha- 
«ct«r,  you  write  to  me  on  the  5tli  of  March : — "  And  yet  I 
un  odt  at  all  uneasy  at  your  not  htiing  with  Pompey.  If  it 
thoold  be  hereafter  necessary,  it  will  not  be  diiiicult  to  join 
lim ;  and  join  liim  when  yon  will,  your  coming  witl  be  wel- 
comed by  him  with  joy.  But  what  I  suy  ia  this  respect 
uiut  be  understood  with  some  limitation.  For  should  Caesar 
^  on  as  he  haiK  begun,  sincerely,  temperately,  and  prudently, 
1  should  look  far  into  consequences,  and  consider  well  what 
course  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  take." 

Oa  the  Uth  of  March,  you  write  that  uiy  retiialiiing  inactive 
ia  much  approval  of  by  our  friend  Peduceus,  whose  opinion 
bas  grcut  weight  with  me.  I  am  consoled  by  the  assurance 
which  all  these  your  letters  give  me,  that  I  have  hitherto 
done  uothiiig  to  disgrace  myself.  It  will  be  for  you  to  defend 
your  own  opinion;  with  me  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
mcb  defence ;  bni  I  am  desirous  that  otliers  may  be  made 
•ensible  of  its  rectitude.  As  to  myself,  if  I  have  not  hitherto 
Kted  blamcably,  [  will  take  care  of  what  is  to  come.  Kti- 
eountge  me  to  periievere  in  this  conduct,  aud  assist  me  with 
jfour  tliotights  on  every  part  of  it.  Nothing  Uoa  reached  us 
here  re8[)ccting  Ciesar's  return.  In  writing  this  letter  my 
great  advantage  has  been,  that  it  has  occui>Louud  me  to  read 
UtUD  all  those  I  have  received  from  you. 


TO  THE  SAME. 


You  see  what  comfort  there  is  in  oar  being  neighbours;  surely 
ihim  1  shall  do  well  to  conclude  the  [>urchase  of  the  villa  ni 
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queslion.    WItcn  1  was  at  Tusculanum,  oar  interchange 
letters  was  so  frequent  that  we  Heenied  to  be  talking  togelt 
And  tliis  state  of  things  fihall  be  renewed.   I  have  in  the  meit 
time,  as  you  advised  me,  finished  the  treatises  addressed 
Vano.     1  uni  expectiug,  however,  some  answer  from  you 
to  the  matters  I  wrote  to  you  about.     In  the  first  place,  how 
came  you   to  be  icifurmed   that  a  luan  who  like  Varro  haa, 
written  so  ninch^  iiroXvypatjuoTaTrn;,)  without  addressing  aoj 
thing  to  me,  should  look  far  such  a  compliment  at  uiy  handi.^ 
Then  of  whom  can   he  be  jealous,  unless  it  be  of  Brutus. 
And  if  not  of  him,  far  less  can  he  be  jealous  of  Hortensios, 
or  any  of  tliose  who  are  made  to  speak  in  my  treatise  c( 
ceming  the  republic.     I  would  wish  you  to  be  explicit  with' 
me  on  the  fulluwing  point; — whether  you  remain  in  yuuc 
opinion,  that  I  should  send  my  work  to  Varro,  or  cease 
think  it  uecessary.     But  of  this  when  wc  meet. 

TO  THE  SAME. 


My  secretary  Hilarus  had  just  gone  from  hence  on  the  27th^ 
with  a  letter  for  you,  when  your  letter-carrier  came  with  yt 
letters  datpci  the  day  before,  which  brought  me  the  gratifvinj 
news  that  your  daughter,  our  Attica,  desired  you  not  tobeui 
easy,  and  your  own  opinion  that  she  is  out  of  danger  (ai:ii'£iii'a)*i 
The  authority  of  your  apprubution  has  given  great  lustre 
my  speech  for  Ligarius.  Balbua  and  Oppius  write  to 
that  they  are  wonderfully  pleased  vvith  it;  and,  humble  aa  il 
is,  have  sent  it  to  Cfesar.  Yon,  indeed,  had  written  to 
before  to  the  same  effect.  As  to  Varro,  I  care  not  for  th< 
suspicion  that  [  am  making  him  the  instrument  of  extending 
my  own  fame.  I  had  determined  to  include  no  living  cha- 
racters i]i  my  dialogues;  but  because  you  tell  nie  that  the 
thing  is  desired  by  Varro,  and  that  it  is  a  great  object  with 
him,  I  have  finished  the  dialogues  accordingly.  I  have  coi 
prchended  the  whole  Academic  system  in  foui'  books.  Hoi 
well  it  lias  been  executed  I  pretend  not  to  say ;  but  as  to 
slatument  of  the  |>oints  In  argument,  nothing  can  be  more  accu* 
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ate.    I  have  in  these  books  put  into  the  mouth  of  Varro,  all 

Ai(  lias  been  so  remarkably  well  collected  byAutlochusngainsl 

the  doctrine  of  universal  uncertainty  in  human  knowledge. 

These  1  answer  myself,  and  you  are  the  third  party  in  our  con- 

maation.     Had  I  brou«^ht  in  Cotta  and  Varro  disputing  to- 

{ether  as  you  advised  me  in  your  last,  I  must  then  have  been 

•  nJent  character.     When  persons  veucrable  by  their  age  and 

^Kwledge  are  introduced  as  speakers,  the  effect  is  very  pleas- 

:  as  has  been  done  by  Heraclides  in  many  of  his  dialogues^ 

■d  by  myself  in  my  six  books  concerning  government.     My 

three  books  on  the  qualities  of  an  orator  arc  upon  the  same 

pbiii,  and  with  this  performance  1  feel  well  satisfied  ;  in  which 

Uie  persons  speaking  were  such  as  uecenssarijy  umde  one  siletJt. 

Tbey  were  Cra^sus,  Antosius,  the  elder  Catulus,  Caius  Julius, 

brother  of  Catulus,  Cotta,  and  Sulpicius.     \Mien  this 

uc  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  1  was  but  a  buy, 

and  therefore  could  not  have  any  part  in  it  assigned  to  me. 

In  what  I  have  composed  for  jireseut  Ileucs,  in  the  manner  of 

Anftotle,  the  speeches  of  the  others  are  so  disposed  as  to 

nake  myself  the  principal.    l*hus  in  my  work  concerning  the 

UKUof  things,  I  have  assigned  the  defence  of  the  Epicurean 

fdocthne  to  L.  M.  Torquatus,  that  of  the  Stoics  to  M.  Cato, 

axid   that  of  the  Peripatetics  to  M.  Piso;  all  of  whom  I 

answer.     This  1  thought   I   could   do   without   giving  any 

offeuee,  as  all  tlie  parties  are  dead.     You  iire  aware,  that  I 

had  brought  together  Catulus,  Lucullus^  and  Hortcnsius  di^ 

poting  iu  this  academical  conference.    The  topics,  indeed, 

were  not  well  suitt-d  to  those  characters;  for  the  subtleties 

which  they  are  made  to  discuss  were  such  as  these  persons 

coold  never  have  dreamed  of.     As  soon,  therefore,  us  I  read 

Tour  remarks  conceiving  Varro,  I  laid  hold  of  them  as  a  sort 

of  unexpected  prize.     Nothing  could   be  betlL-r  suited  than 

Ins  character  to  that   species  of  philosophical    enquiry,  in 

which  he  has  always  taken  a  great  interest ;  and  so  powerful 

w  the  Bi^uments  which  he  brings  to  the  subject,  that  I 

cannot  think  my  own  part  in  the  debate  has  been   better 

lostained;  for  the  propositions  of  Antiochus  are  cast  into  a 
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very  persuasive  I'ona ;    and  Rxprcsaed  with  some  care 
pains  by  me ;  so  that  ihey  combine  the  acuteness  by  which 
method  uf  Antiochiis  ih  diHttngui»hcd  with  Kuch  graces  ofT 
stylej  if  I  may  take  tn-cdit  for  any,  as  are  belonging  to  myselfl 
But  whether  you  think  these  books  may  properly  be  inscribe* 
to  Varro,  you  will  sltiousIv  consider.     Some  thouuhts  lia 
occurred  to  me  on  that  head.     But  of  this  matter  when 
meet. 

CICERO  TO  VARRO. 

Our  friend  Caninius  has  made  your  wishes  known  to  me 
your  own  words, — that  I  would  write  to  you  whenever  I  hi 
anything  to  inforut  you  of,  which  it  was  important  you  shoi 
know.  That  we  are  in  expectation  of  CiBBar's  arrival,  is  wh| 
you  know  ulready.  But  you  may  like  to  know  that  havii 
written  to  say,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  lund  at  Alsiui 
his  friends  wrote  to  him  to  dissuade  him  from  so  doing.  Tf: 
think  that  his  landing  at  that  plac!e  would  prove  troublesome  I 
himself,and  inconvenient  to  many  others ;  and  have  therefd 
recommended  Ostia  &&  a  more  convenient  place  for  his  di 
embarkation.  For  my  part,  I  sec  no  difierence.  Hirtil 
however,  tells  mo,  that  he,  as  well  as  Balbus  and  Oppii 
(who,  by  the  way,  are  all  of  them  much  in  your  interest 
have  written  to  Ca'snr  to  the  same  effect.  I  was  willii 
lhcn;forc,  that  you  shuiild  know  this,  that  you  might  dL-termil 
where  to  procure  a  lodging ;  or  might,  if  you  thought  it  bet! 
engage  one  in  both  these  plaeus,  fur  It  is  uncertain  at  wb)< 
of  them  he  may  disembark.  Another  motive  with  me  for 
ing  you  what  I  have  heard  from  these  persons,  who  are  8u< 
favourites  of  Cassar,  was  to  shew  you  how  well  I  stand  wit 
them,  and  how  well  T  am  acquainted  with  their  counsels? 
Nor  do  I  sec  any  reason  (or  dKliniiig  their  friendship.  For 
surely  there  is  a  difference  betwcca  bearing  what  must  be 
submitted  to,  and  approving  what  ought  to  be  condemned. 
Although,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any 
to  be  blamed  except  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
giving  birth  to  this  civil  war.     This,  indeed,  was  their  Tolnn- 
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itn  Bcl.  I  saw  what  tfou  did  not,  being  absent  fruin  Koiiit; 
<  lie  time,  that  our  friends  were  desirous  of  war,  while  of 
Cbnr  it  could  not  so  properly  be  said  that  be  <kslred  it,  as 
Ibit  be  was  not  afraid  of  it.  The  ciileriug  tliereforc  upon  the 
Of  ira9  matter  of  purpose  and  design  :  what  enmied  upon  it 
m  mutter  of  necessary  consequence.  It  fulluwed  ikut  one 
■le  or  the  other  roust  prevail  in  the  contest. 

I  Icouw  that  you,  equally  with  myself,  foresaw  with  grief 

tbc  mischiefs  which  must  ensue  whichever  of  the  generals  of 

Ibe  contending;  armies  should  fall  in  tlip  battle,  for  victory  in 

iCJid  war  crowns  nnd  consummates  all  its  evils.     I  dreaded 

even  on  that  side  to  which  you  and  (  were  attached  ;  for 

threatened  cruel  vengeance  on  those  who  stood  neuter: 

/nor  sentiments  and  my  speeches  were  alike  distasteful  to 

If  they  had  obtained   the  victory  wo  should   have 

cnced  the  eflecls  of  their  powtr,  as  tlieir  resentment 

ttceeded  all  bounds;  aa  if  we  had  taken  any  measures  for 

tar  own  security  which  we  did  not  equally  intend  for  their 

benefit;  or  as  if  they  had  done  better  for  their  country  by 

baring  had  recourse   to  Juba  and  his   elephants  than   by 

liying  at  once  in  the  fiL-Id,  or  livinc;  with  some  liope,  not  the 

fitirest  perhaps^  but  still  with  some  hope,  under  the  present 

•ysteiD.     But  they  say  we  Uve  in  a  time  when  the  republic 

it  in  trouble  and  disorder.     And  who  can  deny  this  ?     Hut 

tci  this  be  the  objection  of  those   who  have  provided   for 

themselves  nu  resources  to  subtain  them  ucuIit  all  conditions 

gflife:  and  to  bring  the  subject  to  this  point,  1  have  been 

■ore  diffuse  than  I  at  lirst  intended. 

Now,  as  I  have  always  aeon  something  truly  threat  in  your 
doracter,  so  nothing  raises  that  character  higher  in  luy  esteem 
than  to  see  you  almost  the  only  man  in  these  tempestuous 
times  settled  iu  port,  and  enjoyiug  the  fiuits  of  your  studies ; 
which  have  been  of  the  noblest  kind;  and  which,  botli  for 
utility  and  delight,  are  to  be  prcfeired  to  all  the  uchievemcuts 
wd  the  enjoyments  in  which  otlters  placa  their  happiness. 

The  days  you  pass  at  your  Tusculan  villa  1  consider  to  be 
vorthy  of  being  called  life;  and  most  willingly  would  1  rclin- 
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quisb  to  others  all  that  is  called  prosperity,  to  be  at  libei 
without  any  interruption,  to  live  in  the  same  happy  manni 
I  imitate  your  practice  as  far  as  circumstances  will  ullow  tat 
and  cherish  all  opportunities   of  solacing  myself  with  ml 
favourite  studies.     For  who  would  not  concede  to  us  the 
privilege,  when  our  country  either  cannot  or  will  not  a( 
our  services,  of  retiring  to  the  sort  of  life  to  which  I 
allude;  when  it  is  considered  that  many  philosophic  mindiij 
not  rightly  perhaps,  but  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  hai 
thought  this  kind  of  life  to  be  preferable  to  that  which  is'''=^ 
occupied  in  public  cares  and  the  labours  of  the  patriot.    And 
why  Khuuld  wc  not  take  the  advantage  of  this  exemption  froi 
public  duties,  which  our  country  concedes  to  us,  for  the  pr 
secution  of  those  studies  which,  in  tlie  opinion  of  great  mtn^ 
arc  sufticient  of  themselves  to  dispense  with  the  claims  which 
our  countr)'  h?is  to  our  services.     But  I  am  going  beyond  the  — 
commission  which  Caninius  gave  me:  for  he  only  required  of 
me  to  impart  to  you  what  I  happened  to  know  and  you  might 
not ;  instead  of  which  I  am  telling  you  what  you  al 
know  better  than  myself.     I  will,  therefore.)  in  future,  cc 
myself  to  the  task  of  relating  to  you  such  passing  occurrence 
as  may  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  of  which  you  ought  nc 
to  be  left  in  lErnorance. 


P 


CICERO  TO  VABBO. 

Although  to  press  for  the  performance  of  a  promised  se 
vice  is  80  little  in  accordance  with  good  breeding,  that  eve 
the  vulgar  are  not  accustomed  to  do  it  unless  the  case  be  an] 
urgent  one,  1  am,  nevertheless,  so  interested  in  a  certain  p 
mise  you  have  made  me,  that  1  cannot  help  reminding  you 
it,  if  [do  not  importune  you  for  the  performance  of  it.    Tothi 
end  1  have  sent  you  four  admonitors,^'  such,  perhaps,  as  yott4 
would  call  not  very  modest.     You  are  well  acquainted  with 

■"  The  dUIoguei  on  the  academical  qucslions,  which  appear  lo  have  origi-| 
nally  conaisierf  of  four  books,  ilwugli  onty  a  pan  of  one  ii  now  cxtanl. 
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At  oonfidcQt  aiitn  of  the  younger  academy  ;  ^*  uot)  llie  udiuo- 

titon  1  s«nd  you  arc  from  among  the  disciples  cf  the  later 

tcideiuy.     I  aui  appreheDsive  that  you  may  consider  Ihem  as 

mportuDatef  though  I  comuiibijioncd  thcui  only  as  petitioners. 

o  be  plain  «fith  you,  I  have  long  forborne  to  address  gome 

my  works  to  you,  in  tlie  expectalioD  of  receiving  a  compli- 

t  of  the  same  kind  from  yourself,  intending  to  rttquite  the 

TOur  by  a  t^imilar  return.     But  as  I  consider  your  delay  to 

from  your  anxiety  to  do  it  more  efficaciously,  I  could  no 

ager  refrain  from  making  known,  in  the  best  uiannt-'r  I  was 

hie,  the  union  Hubftisting  belAeen  us,  both  in  our  affections 

ad  our  studies. 

To  this  end  I  have  framed  a  discussion,  which  I  suppose  to 

i*»c  been  earned  on  between  yon,  myscK,  and  Atticus,  when 

ktticus  was  with  us  at  your  Cumau  villa.     The  part  I  have 

tvca  you  in  the  dialogue  is  to  defend,  what  I  considered  you 

i  tpproving,  the  opinions  of  Aiitiochus.     Vou  will,  1  dare 

y,  look,  upon  it  as  somewhat  udd  that  we  shall  be  made  to 

irry  on  a  conversation  together  which,  in  truth,  wc  never 

i\6  together.     But  you  know  the  nature  and  meaning  of 

Mch  coxupositioQfi. 

Hereafter,  my  dear  Vairo,  I  trust  we  shall  agree  in  the 
advantage  it  will  bring  to  us  to  realls^e  these  conversations 
together  :  a  little  late  In  the  day,  perhaps,  to  determine  upon 
this,  but  the  troubled  slate  of  the  times  past  must  excuse  our 
delay.  The  moment  is  now  arrived  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  cultivate  this  intercourse ;  and  my  heart's  desire  is,  that  in 
Ibta  more  peaceful  state  of  things,  in  which  the  city  is  in  a 
•ettled,  if  not  in  a  prosperous  condition,  we  may  be  able  to 
pursue  in  conjunction  our  enquiries  and  researches.  Though, 
iodeed,  were  this  state  to  continue,  rcasans  might  recur  for 
Agr  entering  again  upon  a  scene  of  exertion  and  honourable 
cares.     But  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  what  is  there  but 

**  Hie  tbundw  of  (]i«  old  scadtmy  was  Plato  :  of  the  later,  ArccMlas.  Tbey 
Afiefed  cittedy  ui  to  Ow  degree  of  evidence  on  which  knowledge  i.s  fQund'i?d. 
TW  ol4  m&iDtained  that  some  propcmtioRS  were  cerUun ;  litt  later,  that  none 
■tie  more  tbjiii  probable. 
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tliest:  BtiidicH  fur  which  one  would  wish  to  live  ?  For  my  oi 
part,  with  these  resources,  I  am  hardly  reconciled  to  Ufa 
fvithoiit  them  it  would  be  insupportable.  But  of  these  niatta 
we  shall  have  frequent  opportuniticB  of  conversing  when  i 
meet.  In  the  meantime,  I  heartily  ivish  the  new  habitat' 
you  have  purehatied  may  promote  your  comfort,  I  mi 
approv<>  what  you  have  done.     Take  care  of  your  health. 


It  was  towards  the  cloao  of  the  year  707  v.  c  that  JuUu» 
Ctesar  set  out  on  his  expedition  to  Africa,  to  prosecute 
war  against  Scipio  and  the  other  generals  on  whom, 
Pompey's  death,  the  cause  of  the  republic  had  devolved; 
who,  in  alliance  with  King  Juba,  held  possession  of  that  pi 
vince  with  a  large  and  formidable  army.  During  hisabsen 
and  while  the  fate  of  the  empire  hung  in  suspense  upon 
issoe  of  this  war,  Cicero  lived  a  retired  life  with  Ins  books, 
taking  no  part  in  public  alliiirs.  In  this  literary  seclusion 
he  entered  into  a  close  correspondence  with  M.  Terenti 
Varro,  and  proposed  a  dtxiicalion  uf  some  of  their  woi 
reajjfctively  to  each  other.  Cicero  inscribed  his  book 
Academical  Questions  to  Varro,  and  Varro  his  Treatise  on 
Latin  Tongue  to  Cicero. 

Varro  was  burn  in  the  G37th  year  of  Rome,  and  had  se 
under  Pompcy,  in  whose  piratical  war  he  is  said  to  ha' 
obtained  a  naval  crown.     His  knowledge  was  so  vast 
various  as  to  gain  for  him  the  title  of  the  most  learned  of  tl 
Konians.     A  sliuilutrity  in  their  habits  and  studies,  and  cs 
cially  in  their  opinions  on  subjecta  uf  liternture  and  phi] 
phy,  associated  Cicero  and  Varru  iu  the  bonds  of  a  durab 
friendship.  While  Cicerowasmourniiigover  his  country's  mi 
fortunes,  he  sought  for  consolation  in  proposing  to  his  frieu 
that  they  should  live  in  the  closest  communication,  phi 
phical  and  literary;  with  »n  understanding  that  if  their  hel 
should  at  any  time  be  called  for  towards  composing  the  dis-' 
tractions  of  the  state,  they  should  run  to  assist,  not  only  as 
architects,  but  us  masons,  to  build  up  again  the  shattered  re- 
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•Uic ;  or^  if  their  efforts  were  rejected  In  such  a  service, 
«y  woald  endeavoar  to  dtfTusc,  by  ihcir  studies  and  writings, 
a£(juainljtnce  with  the  beet  forme  of  govermneiit,  and  to 
i  their  country  by  composing  treatises  on  morals,  laws, 
4  social  dutiei).  ^ 

While  Varro  was  engaged  in  this  friendly  cor reFi pond cncc 

intfa  Cicero,  he  passed  his  time  in  elegant  amusements  at  one 

other  of  bis  various  villas,  of  which  the  principal  was  near 

;  town  of  Cassinum,  where  was  h'n  valuable  and  numerous 

brary.      Being  for  some  time  on  the  list  of  Antony's  pro- 

cripcions,  he  was  secreted  by  his  friends  till  an  edict  was 

by  M.  PlancuH,  consul,  under  the  seal  of  the  trium- 

irft,  exceptmg  him  and  Messala  Corvinus  from  the  meditated 

laughter  of  all  the  best  citizens.     His  fa\'ourite  villa  was, 

lowever,  seized  upon  and  plundered  by  the  soldiers  executing 

e  orders  of  Antony,  and  his  celebrated  library,  which  stood 

his  garden,  was  rifled  and  dispersed.     From  the  decisive 

&ir  at  Actium  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 

le  year  of  the  city  727,  when  he  had  reached  his  ninetieth 

',  Varro  resided  at  Rome,  under  shelter  of  the  imperial 

y  of  Augustus,  and  to  the  last  continuing  his  habits  of 

tody.     His  final  effort  in  composition  was  his  treatise  on 

giicnlture  ( De  Re  RusUca),  which  has  been  pronounced  by  a 

ood  authority  to  be  rather  the  work  of  a  fine  scholar  than  of 

m  adept  in  the  art  of  which  he  treats.     This  worli,  and  that 

hich  he  composed  on  the  Latin  language,  are  all  that  remain 

if  his  various  performances,  except  some  few  fragments  which 

■ve  been  preserved.     Of  his  philological  work  only  a  porlion 

(  now  extant;  in  addition  to  which  a  few  fragments  of  a 

hlistinct  treatise,  Dc  Seruione  Latino,  are  found  in  Aulus  (jel- 

ios.     His  critical  works  have  left  no  memorial,  and  the  same 

Bty  be  said  of  those  which  he  produced  on  mythological  and 

lieological  subjects.     They  are  frequently  referred  to  by  the 

tariy  fathers  of  the  church,  more  particularly  by  Augustine 

tnd  Lactantius,  and  said  to  have  been  extant  as  late  as  the 

**  F.ptit.  ad.  Fam.  ix.  2. 
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beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  appears  tbnt  in 
philosophy  he  addicted  himself  to  the  opinions  of  the 
academy.  The  numerous  provinces  of  litemture,  science,! 
philosophy,  over  which  the  capacious  mind  of  this  extraor 
nary  man  extended,  makes  it  matter  of  aslonishuieat  ihati 
much  of  his  existence  was  necessnrily  absorbed  in  miljl 
service  ;  but  a  certain  dignity  was  thrown  round  the  charact 
of  the  great  Romans  of  this  period  by  the  threefold  aspect! 
which  they  stand  before  us,  as  military  commnnders,  senal 
and  magistrates.  In  the  service  of  Pompey,  to  whom  Vi 
hod  been  faithfully  attached,  two  legions  had  been  put  undl 
his  command  in  Hispania  ulterior,  and  afler  the  defeat  of  I 
colleagues,  Afranius  and  Petreius,  in  nether  Spain,  he 
left  to  maintain  an  unequal  war  against  Ciesar  in  pel 
Part  of  his  army  deserted,  and  he  wo-s  soon  compelled  with 
the  residue  to  surrender  to  the  conqueror,  who,  with  bis 
accustomed  generosity,  gave  him  his  liberty.  He  proceeded  to 
Dyrracinum  to  Pompey,  but  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Italy, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  litemry  retirement. 

Julius  Ciesar  returned  to  Rome  about  the  end  of  September 
in  the  year  708  u.  c.  having  terminated  the  war  in  Spain  by 
his  victory  over  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  and  entertained  the 
city  with  the  most  splendid  triumph  which  Rome  had  yet 
seen.     At  this  time  Cicero  was  residing  wholly  in  the  country, 
employing  his  leisure  in  literary  and   philosophical   pursuits, 
till  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  quit  his  retirement, 
and  to  employ  his  authority  and  his  eloquence  in  supportir^ 
the  dignity  and  chamcter  of  the  republic  in  those  days  of  its 
declension  and  danger.     Between  Cicero  and  Ceesar  there 
was  at  this  eventful  juncture  an  interchange  of  much  outward 
r^ard,  in-so-much  that  Cffisar,  to  evince  his  confidence  in 
Cicero,  proposed  to  him  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his  villa,  which 
visit  was  accordingly  made,  after  being  expected  for  some 
time  by  Cicero  with  no  small  degree  of  uneasiness,  as  Ceesar 
was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  all  his  movements 
were  regarded  with  doubt  and  apprehension.    The  account 
which  Cicero  gives  of  this  visit  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  is  very 


ff  btit  very  graphic,  making  the  reader  all  but  a  guest  at 
repast  which,  if  the  liignily  of  the  persons  present,  their 
iQcction  and  their  contrast,  the  one  the  great  arbiter  of  the 
^e,  and  the  other  of  Uie  sword,  when  human  affairs  were 
«  cnsis  as  important  as  any  the  world  had  yet  seen,  are  all 
ly  considered,  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  interest. 
Only  five  months  were  interposed  between  the  return  of 
isaar  from  his  last  victories  in  Spain,  which  had  placed  hioi 
rh  above  all  the  men  upon  earth,  and  hifi  sad  catastrophe 
the  senate  house, during  which  internal  lie  stood  under  the 
ogbt  of  bis  gloryi  an  object  of  distrust  and  dread  to  many, 
WDoder  und  cxpectuliou  to  all ;  seeing  no  safety  for  himself 
It  in  his  power,  and  no  guaranty  for  his  power  but  in  its 
ibouuded  extension.  Thus  critically  circumstanced,  we  sec 
m  seated  in  familiar  conversation  ut  the  table  of  the  man 
v>j  in  the  achievements  of  intellect,  had  rivalled  him  in  the 
imber  of  bis  conquered  provinces,  and  raised  to  himself  a 
rater  mouument  of  substantial  glory. 

To  feel  the  value  and  force  of  this  remarkable  letter,  we 
ould  have  followed  Cxsar  through  the  dire  details  of  his 
isolating  campaigns,  kept  biin  in  view  during  the  rapid 
neer  of  bis  fortune,  and  given  due  heed  to  the  demonstra- 
tOA  of  that  power,  which  wus  in  him  the  result  of  all  the 
astituenti  of  earthly  superiority,  combined  in  their  most 
irtect  union,  and  carrying  his  luminous  ascendancy  to  an 
litude  unattainable  by  the  world  around  him,  even  of  the 
Oman  world,  at  a  juncture  most  prolific  of  individual  great- 
Hs.  The  quality  of  decision,  that  spring  of  conscious  power, 
'  which  the  mind  is  sustiined  above  the  reach  of  ordinary 
unauity,  was  the  great  distinction  of  the  character  of  Csesar. 
is  ambition,  not  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  universal 
Dpire,  having  objects  which  none  could  share,  separated  him 

interest  from  oil  the  world;  and  in  that  entireness  and 
Itgleness  of  purpose  which  carries  out  a  master-passion, 
irough  all  impediments,  physical  and  moral,  to  its  ultimate 
llAlment,  Julius  Csesar  has  liardly  a  purallel  in  hiittory. 
itch  waa  the  man  who,  iu  the  refulgent  path  of  his  san- 
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guinury  i^lury,  caniu  to  tho  passage  of  the  Rubicon :  wl 
dtandiDi;  awhile/'  not  from  indecision,  but  to  solemnize, 
a  decent  pause,  the  step  which  was  to  decide  the  sorcrcis 
of  the  world,  he  seemed  to  gather  into  one  effort  the  thoiig~-J] 
that  for  a  moment  started  at  their  own  resolves,  arreste^^^J 
the  genius  of  indignant  Rome  and  its  frowning  destinin^^^^ 
The  Rubiron  was  passed,  and  the  victories  in  Italy,  Greeks* 
Africa,  and  Spain  rapidly  followed,  at  the  end  of  which,  ie-«J< 
within  a  little  of  his  tmgical  end,  came  self-invited,  to  pu&^ 
day  witli  tlie  great  patron  of  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
man  into  whose  conquering  hands  tliuse  liberties  bad  been  si 
rendered;  uikI  it  is  thus  that  Ciclio  describes  this  memorabi 
visit: 

CICEKO  TO  ATTICV8. 

0  THIS  visitor  so  much  dreaded  !     And  yet  one  whose  visit 
am  not  sorry  to  have  received ;  tor  it  went  utl'most  pleasautty 
When  he  came  the  evening  before,  on  the  18th,  to  my  neig 
hour  Philippuii,  the  house  was  so  crowded  with  soldiers,  ll 
there  was  hardly  a  vacant  room  for  Cssar  to  sup  in.    Thei 
were  about  two  thousand  of  them,  which  made  me  feci 
little  uueasiness  for  the  next  day.    But  Barba  Cassius  set  ra» 
at  ease.     He  assigned  me  a  guurd  :  made  the  rest  encamp  in 
the  fifldit;  so  tliat  my  house  was  kept  clear.    On  the  lUth, 
staid  with  PhiHppus  till  utie  uV-luck ;  but  admitted  nobody, 
lie  was  settling  accounts,  as  1  suppose,  with  Balbus,  lie  then 
walked  by  the  shore  to  my  house.     At  two  be  took  the  bath. 
The  verses  on  Mamurra"  were  then  read  to  him.     His  couu- 
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"  CoEUfecutusqut:  cobortes  ad  Rubiconcni  tlumen,  qui  proviacic  fini>  ent, 
pautlum  consistit;  ac  ivputans  ^uaiiCuTii  rovljit-lur,  coiiwnfm  ad  proximos, 
"  eddm  tiutic,  inijinl,  n^ivJi  |J(.i»ujiiu>  ;  c|uo)J  si  [H)iiliculii<ii  IriiisicTimus, 
omnia  armis  ageiicLu  enint."     Suet.  Jul.  dsa.  I.  i.  i^tct.  23, 

"  A  Rotnsn  knight,  who  hud  bveit  CirsRr's  general  in  Gaul,  whcte  he 
ftCfjuiretl  great  wenUli ;  anil  was  |)il'  tirM  Roman,  wlio  iiiiwIl'  niarbli.'  piUary 
lo  hjji  huiiHc,  and  ai^sa]  tin:  saiiiL-  viilli  iniirljlL'.  I'lin.  Kisl.  3<i.  0.  Ik-  wu 
satinztti  logoih^r  willi  C*a^*>ar  fur  lii&  luxury  uitd  lU-lmticliery,  by  CaluUm* 
And  Ibcu  might  have  been  the  verses  alluded  lu.     (.'atuU.  37.  ^S. 
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■as  onchan^d.     He  was  nibbod,  and  anointed,  and 
kediapo«ed  himself  at  tabic,  alter  taking  an  emetic;"' 
ud  drank  in  a  very  free  and  easy  mauner ;  for  he  was 
led  hospitably  and  elegantly;  and  our  discourse  re- 
oar  repaat  in  its  relish  and  aeasoning.      BesJdes 
» table,  his  attendants  were  well  provided  for  in  three 
roouu;  nor  was  there  any  deficiency  in  ttie  provision 
for  hia  freedmen  of  lower  quality,  and  his  slaves  ;  bnt 
ot  ttic  better  sort  were  elei^uitlv  entertained.     Need  I 
acre.     I  acted  as  man  with  man.     Yet  he  was  not  the 
to  whom  one  would  say  at  partinfr,  "  1  ])ray  let  mc  have 
»«it  repeated  when  you  come  this  way  again."    Once  is 
;b.')'    Not   a  word  passed   between  us  on   buslnesN,"^ 
literary  Jalk.*'    To  make  short  of  the  matter,  he  was 
'Jierfectly  pleased  and  cnay.     He.  talked  nf  Hpemling  one  day 
tCPuteuli;  anothnr  at  Baiae.     You  have  tijus  the  account  of 
day's  entertainment — an  entertainment  not  agreeable,  but 
not  troublesome  to  me.      I  shall  stay  here  a  little  longer, 
■nd  then  to  Tui>culuin. 

Ab  he  passed  by  Dolabclla's  villa,  his  troops  marcliLMl  cIom.' 
by  the  aide  of  his  hurse,  on  the  ri^hl  and  left;  which  was 
done  no  where  else.     1  had  this  from  Nicias." 
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We  will  now  dismiss  this  great  man,  with  a  short  account 
of  hU  departure  out  of  a  world,  which  had  so  long  rcflouiided 

**  Aciutoincomtaon  will) the  Iloroans,atulrn«)tiorwd  by  Cicero  tohavvtx'irri 
donebyCvsarou  different occasiom.  ll  wasihoughtconducive  to  lit:alttiii<i  well 

luaury.  SwSitKc.Coiisol.  m1  iielv.  9  ;  vomunt  uledonl.octuiilutiroiiiaul, 
un)  Suetou.  13;  Tito.  65.  734. 

"  Snoel  «ili«  est.  **  twoviautv  ovltv  in  sernone. 

"  ^oXoya  mulU. 

"  Ciocto'»  and  PhiU)j'»  villas  wtre  near  each  otiier  oii  ttiv  Forniian  ooasl, 

tttrCajeta.    Dolabella,  the  thml  husband  of  Tullia,  Cicero's  daughter,  iliouglt 

•fppucntly  always  aitaclKd  to  the  causi:  of  Ckmt,  was  n  fickle,  violent,  and 

:<ae<l  man.    After  bu  iixuel  ueuuncDt  of  Tretwaiu*,  he  ended  his  own  hk 
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with  his  name  and  actions;   leaving  his  character  to 
gathered  from  his  various  cor  respond  ence,  which  may  be  coO^ 
sidered  in  ihcmsclves  as  a  marvellous  monument  of  gentusi  -_ 
and  as  a  record  of  antiquity  unrivalled  in  importance  and 
interest.    We  have  the  following  account  from  an  able  pen  dl 
the  la«t  hourit  of  Cicero. 

Cicero  was  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  with  his  brother  Bi4r 
nephew,  when  he  Brut  received  the  news  of  the  proscriptkA 
and  of  their  being  included  in  it.     It  was  the  design  uf  tU 
triumvirate  to  keep  it  secret,  if  possible,  (o  the  moment  o( 
execution,  in  order  to  gurprise  those  whom  they  had  deslinal- 
lo  destniclion,  before  they  were  aware  of  the  danger,  or  hao 
time  lo  escape.     But  some  of  Cicero'^  friends  found  means  to- 
give  him  early  notice  of  it ;  upon  which  be  set  forward  pn-  . 
eenlly  with  his  brother  and  nephew,  for  Astura,  the  nearest 
villa  which  he  had  towards  the  sea,  with  intent  to  iranspurt  i 
themselves  directly  out  of  the  reach  of  their  enemies.    But  ; 
Quiiilu>,  being  wholly  unprcfjared  for  so  sudden  a  voyage,  re-  y 
solved  to  turn  b:ick  with  his  son  to  Rome,  in  coiiHdence  of  lying  | 
concealed  there,  till  they  could  provide  money  and  necessaries 
for  their  support  abioad.     Cicero,  in  the  meantime,  luund  a 
vessel  ready  IbrhimatAstura,  in  which  he  presently  embarked; 
but  the  winds  being  cross  and  turbulent,  and  the  sea  wholly 
uneasy  to  him,  afttr  he  had  sailed  about  two  leagues  along 
the  coast,  he  lauded  at  Circeeum,  and   i>pent  a  night  near 
that  place,  in  great  anxiety  and  irresolution.     The  question 
was,  what  counie  he  should  steer;    whether  he  should  6y 
to  Brutus,  or  to  C<iS!>iuK,  or  to  S.  Pompeius.     But  after  all 
his  deliberations,  nothing  pleased  him  so  nmcli  us  the  ex- 
pedjcat  of  dying:*'  so  that,  aa  Plutarch  says,  he  had  some 
thoughts  of  returning  to  the  city,  and  killing  ]iini<<elf  in  the 
house  of  Ctesur  Octavianus,  in  order  to  leave  the  guilt  and 
odium  of  his  blood  upon  his  |>er(idy  and  ingratitude. 

But  the  iotportnuity  of  his  servants  prevailed  with  him  to 


"  Utrnmve  Bnitum,  iiri  Cmt^ium  an  ScXum  Pompeiuni  peteret;  Omnia 
itli  diitplicut'ssp  (invlpr  mortein.    Sencr,  Siiasor.  vii. 
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III  f  ..  's  to  Cjjeta,  where  he  went  again  on  shore,  to 
>  if  in  hiH  Fonnian  villa,  about  a  mile  from  the 
t ;  weary  of  life,  and  tlic  sea,  and  dectuiing,  that  he 
uld  die  in  that  country  which  lie  hud  so  often  saved.  Here 
alcpt  soundly  for  i^everal  hour^,  till  hi.*>  servants  forced  him 
his  litter,  and  carried  htm  away  towards  the  ship,  through 
private  ways,  and  walks  of  bis  woods;  having  jusl  heard 
Ithe  soldiers  were  already  cotne  to  the  country  in  quest  of 
and  were  not  far  from  the  villa.  As  soon  as  they  were 
e,  the  soldiers  arrived  at  the  house;  und  finding  him 
.went  after  him  and  overtuok  liim  in  the  wood. 
c  leader  of  this  band  was  M .  Popitius  Lecnas,  whom  Cicero 
had  formerly  defended,  and  save<l  in  a  capital  cause.  As 
soon  as  the  soldiers  appeared,  Cicero's  servants  prepared 
themselves  to  defend  their  master  j  but  he  commanded  them 
io  set  him  down,  and  make  no  resistance;  then  looking  upon 
hig  executioners,  with  a  Hrmness  which  almost  daunted  them, 
HfB  thrusting  his  neck  a.s  far  as  he  could  out  uf  tbe  litter,  he 
lade  them  do  their  work,  and  take  what  they  wanted  ;  u|K)n 
which  they  presently  cut  oH*  his  head,  and  both  his  hiinds, 
which  they  carried  to  Roiue  atid  presented  to  Antony  ;  who 
ordered  them  to  be  fixed  upon  the  rostra,  the  head  between 
the  hands;  a  sud  spectacle,  and  vicncd  with  tears  by  the 
whole  Roman  people.'* 

**  The  two  Quintus's,  the  brotlier  and  the  broiher*s  wn,  as  is  stated  above, 
tuwt  left  Ciwro,  in  \\k  tiiglii  towards  llie  sea,  and  rvlunied  to  IWtie,  where 
Aey  hoped  to  furoitih  themselves  witli  tlie  nixe»sary  means  of  e^uipin);  into 
Kaoadoaia,  aud  lo  have  coiiveuted  ihcmsclvei*  tn  t)i<-  mcantitnc  in  some 
obKore  part  of  the  cily.  Tlieir  t.'Bbrts  were  imsuctc»»fiil.  Tlii"  sun  waa  finrt 
Ascovend,  and  refusing  tu  di!toIo4e  the  retreat  of  the  father,  was  |)ul  to  the 
nek ;  till  the  falher,  to  slop  the  agonies  of  the  son,  cam?  from  his  hiding 
place,  and  voluntanlji  aurrendtrnxl  himself;  making  no  olhiT  a-quest  to  his 
eseeutionen  ihaii  that  ihey  stiuuM  f>ut  him  )u  dcalli  thu  lira  of  the  iwo.  Ttie 
■OB  urged  the  same  request,  to  spare  him  the  misery  of  beirif!  the  iipectalor  of 
hta  btbcr'a  murder  ;  so  that  the  xuassins,  to  snlisfy  ihem  both,  taking  each  of 
than  apart,  killed  th«in  by  a^reeinent  at  the  same  time. 

PoiopoDius  Att>cu»  »ved  himself  from  the  fate  of  Cicero,  and  his  brother 
and  Dcpbew,  hy  his  loii|iC  course  of  cauliuti't  and  li.-in|>oriimfr  ni<:-aNur<.>s.  U  is 
to  this  wanness  and  cirvumspevlion  Ihal  ne  are  to  altnbutc  ibc  entire  sup- 


^ 
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rus  Cji:sAR  was  a  considentble  writer  of  letters,  but  we 
Tery  few  of  them  in  existence.  Suetonius  has  presei-vud 
T  three,  written  upon  no  very  important  uccasiotis.  Aulus 
IS  has  also  given  us  one  of  his  epistles,  written  lo  his 
bon  Caius,  oao  of  the  sons  of  A^rippa  by  his  dauj^hter 
which  is  rather  a  pleasing  specimen  of  a  grand fatlier's 
raess. 


F  8  Kalend.  October. 

ilHGS  ujion  thee!  my  dear  httle  Caius,  as  dear  tu  nie  as 
f  my  eyes,  wliose  presence  I  always  feel  the  want  of, 
absent  from  nie,  but  [Kirticulnrly  on  such  a  day  as 
CMterday ;  my  eyes  looked  earnestly  (or  you,  my  dear 
I,  who,  wheresoever  yon  might  happen  then  lo  be,  didst 
1  hope,  forget  to  celebi-ate  my  G4th  bJrth-duy  us  u  niu- 
of  joyful  Interest;  for, as  you  see,  I  have  passed  through 
id  year,  the  grand  climacteric  *  of  oM  age.  I  pray  God 
as  to  the  tiaie  which  remains  to  me,  it  may  be  peruuttod 
I  pass  tiiruugh  it  in  a  pruspcrnus  state  of  the  republic, 
«Dg  preserved  to  me,  and  performing  the  part  of  a  good 
worthy  to  succeed  me  in  the  station  which  I  now  hold. 


I  have  two  of  his  letters  to  Tiberius,  from  which  it  ap- 

that  among  his  recreations  was  that  of  playing  with 

for  amusement,  and  especially  in  llie  month  of  Decuni- 

wlh  on  festal  and  connnun  days.     The  letter  which  ful- 
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lows  is  »uki  by  Suetonius  to  have  beeit  written  with  Iiis  o 
liaiid  :— 

"  I  su|>ped,  my  dear  Tiberius,  with  uiy  usual  party;  ^i^ 
ciu8  and  SalviuK,  the  father,  were  at  the  table.  We 
ye<ktcrd&y  and  to  day,  between  the  repasts,  at  the  old  mai^ 
game,  (7«po»viK(i»9).  When  the  dice  were  thrown,  if  itt 
Cauis  or  Seniu  were  turned  up,  a  penny  was  added  tu  (ll 
stakes,  which  he  was  entitled  to  take  for  hiiusclf  who  bt^ 
pt- ned  to  *  throw  Venus.'  "  ^ 

Aud  a^aiu,  m  uiiotlier  letter  to  tlie  same  person,  he  prl 
ceeds  as  iolluwe: — 

"  We  have  passed  the  festival  of  Minerva,  my  dear  Tibt 
rius,  pleasantly  enoiigli,  for  we  have  played  every  day, 
have  kept  the  table  wurin.  Vuur  brother  bore  \m  lostte-t  wil 
a  bad  grace.  In  tJie  end,  however,  he  did  not  come  off  m 
the  luiier;  but  alter  a  rnii  of  ill  tuck,  fortune  turned  s 
what  unexpectedly  in  his  favour.  As  for  uie,  I  have 
20,fX)l)  sesterces,  ivhich  h.'ippcncd  from  ray  playing,  as 
habit  is,wi:th  little  regard  lo  uiy  own  rigliti^;  for  if  1  had  strictly 
exacted  what  I  was  justly  entitled  to,  or  had  kept  back  wba 
I  gave  up,  [  should  have  gained  60,000;  but  I  prefer  tbi 
mode  of  acting,  for  it  is  this  kindness  towards  others 
which  I  build  [iiy  hope  of  imiiiortallzin<r  niv  memory. 

The  following  extracts  of  letters,  produced  also  by  Su 
niua,  are  interesting,  ns  evincing  a  discreet  and  aflectioi 
care  of  his  family  in  this  mighty  prince,  and  especially  hi 
kind  consideration  for  Claudius,  the  youthful  son  of  Germau 
icus: — 

*'  I  have  talked  with  Tiberius,'  as  you  desired  me,  my 

*  A  French  uarulator  of  SuetoDius subjoina  the  foUowio^  note  : — ^**C*] 
probablement  se  jouoit  arec  lies  ossclcu;  Pitigcus  dit  qtian  en  empli 
quatre  tjui  produisoient  uenl»-cinq  coupfl,  dont  quaire  dans  ceux  oil  les  qi 
fitces  36  retueiubloieni,  dix-huit  dans  ceux  oil  il  y  en  avoit  tniis  <^-gaux,  et  u 
jteul  qaand  tons  les  os!i«l«u  Ptoieiit  diflerens :  ctiaquc  coup  avoit  ie  nom  d's 
dieii  Du  d'une  bcie  ou  d'une  iioutttiuinc ;  Ie  cuu^i  Ie  plus  ariuitagea 
s'ii[}pcluu  Ie  coup  de  Venus:  (V  jcu  d'oasdc-U  £tnil  en  Gr^  Ie  jeu  d« 
enfant^,  el  h  llome  celui  difs  vIciUHrd;^." 

'  Tlie  hustxiud  of  Livja  before  sbe  vru  uken  from  lum  by  Augiuii 
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Itria,  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  your  grandson  Tiberius  * 
11  ihe  approaching  festival  of  Mors.     \Vc  both  agreed  that 

must  determine  without  delay  the  plan  wliich  it  will  be 

to  adopt  respecting  bim;  for  if  he  is  fit  aod  well 

ituted  for  it,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  lead  liini  through 

same  steps  of  preferment  by  which  his  brother  has  beuu 

ually  advanced  ?     But  if  we  think,  upon  due  considera- 

that  he  is  defective  and  blemished,  both  in  aiiud  and 

y,  we  must  take  cure  not  to  expose  either  him  or  ourselves 
b  tbe  derision  and  raillery  of  persons  whuse  habit  it  is  to  di- 
pert  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  infivniity  of  others  j  for 
Ke  ahall  always  be  Buctuating  if  at  every  juncture  we  are 
bon&idering  afresh  what  we  arc  to  do;  not  havinr  determined 
efbrehand  whether  he  is  capable  or  not  of  holding  any  post 
of  honour.  At  present,  indeed,  whatare  the  things  which  you 
■re  consulting  about?  I  have  no  objection  to  his  exercising 
llie  sacerdotal  function  at  the  ensuing  festival,  if  he  is  coq- 
teot  to  put  himself  under  the  guidance  of  the  son  of  Silanus, 
kis  ktiuiiuan,  to  be  by  him  kept  from  doing  any  thing  which 

y  subject  him  to  ridicule-  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  suffer 
bun  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  games  from  th(»  imperial  seat,  for 
if  he  sits  in  Uie  front  of  the  spectacles  he  will  be  generally  no- 
beed.  I  do  not  approve  of  his  going  to  the  Alban  Mount,  or  of 
lua  being  at  Rome  during  the  Lalici  holidays;  fur  if  it  is  pro- 
per for  him  to  follow  his  brather  to  the  mountain,  why  is  it 
mat  equally  proper  for  him  to  exercise  magistracy  in  the  city? 
Tliit«,  uiy  Livia,  you  have  my  opinion,  which  is,  that  we 
kbould  at  once  come  to  a  fixed  determination  respecting  this 
hole  matter,  tliat  we  may  not  remain  in  a  state  of  fluctua- 
tioa  between  hope  and  fear.  You  may  submit  this  part  of 
ny  Utter  to  the  perusal  of  Antonia.'*^ 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Livia,  he  expresses  himself  tliua 
ao  the  same  subject: — *'  During  your  absence  I  will  take 
that  the  young  Tiberius^  shall  eat  at  my  table,  to  avoid 


*  Tht  pmoomni  ofthe  Rtnperor  Claudius,  aoo  of  DrufU3,and  grandgon  of 
*  Vr'ife  of  Dmsuk,  utd  mother  of  Clnudius.  *  Claudius. 
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faiii  dining  with  his  friends  Sulpilius  and  Athenodontit, 
wish  that  the  poor  little  prince  may  carefully  select 
body  whom  he  may  moit;  earnestly  and  discreetly  pro 
himself  ua  a  model  in  gesture,  carriage,  and  deportment 
is  aLtogetlier  without  grace  before  men  of  spirit  and  t 
gence,  though  when  he  is  self-collected,  he  manifests  a 
disposition."     And  again  he  wriles: — "  Let  rae  die,  my 
Livia,  if  I  have  not  been  most  agreeably  surprised  at  wi 
sing  with  what  skill  your  little  grandson  declaims. 
I  have  expected  iiitch  success  on  the  part  of  a  person  who 
generally  expresses  himself  so  ill?" 

Tlie  hifitoriau  adds,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  Aiigustot< 
trusted  no  office  but  that  of  the  augural  priesthood  to  Clau- 
dius, ou  account  of  his  great  defects.  In  his  testament  ha; 
placed  him  in  the  third  rank  of  his  inheritors^  and  gave  hin 
only  a  sixth  of  his  gouds,  leaving  him  no  more  than  abcnil 
SOU  sestertia. 

The  fulluwing  extract  of  a  letter  from  Augustus  to  Tibe- 
rius, his  adopted  sou  and  successor,  is  curious,  as  manifesting^ 
the  high  opiniuii  at  one  time  enttirtained  by  the  emperor,  of 
that  most  profligate  aad  unprincipled  voluptuary  ;  and  atford- 
ing  an  example  of  tFie  rapidity  with  which  those  who  set  out 
well  ou  no  better  motive  than,  interest  or  expediency  may  patv 
through  the  stages  of  infamy  to  the  utmost  bound  of  moral 
debasement,  while  the  memory  of  wliut  they  have  mii^sed  and 
what  they  have  marred,  remains  with  them  to  deepen  llic 
shades  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

Suetonius  introduces  his  extract  of  this  letter  with  the 
following  observations : — "  I  cannot  but  think  that  m  an 
affair  of  so  great  importance,  this  most  circuntspect  and 
prudent  prince  (Augustus  Csesav")  did  not  act  without  due 
consideration  in  Jus  commendation  uf  Tiberius;  but  that, 
weighing  his  virtues  against  his  vices,  he  judged  the  balance 
to  incline  on  the  virtuous  side,  especially  when  we  find  him 
publicly  declaring  that  he  had  adopted  him  for  the  sake  of 
the  republic,  and  in  some  of  his  epistles  representing  him  as 
a  man  consummate  in  the  art  of  war,  and  the  stay  and  sup- 
port of  the  commonwealth." 
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Tbe  extract  is  as  follows: — **  Farewell,  my  dear  Tjhenus  ! 
ryou  guccessfully  proceed  in  your  military  career,  cxcrt- 
youreelf  in  your  command  for  me  nnd  for  the  Muses.  I 
Hit  address  yon  as  my  most  cherished  friend,  brnvest  of 
V,  and  a  most  skilful  general.  Farewell,  and  make  the  due 
ition  for  your  winter  quarters.  1  do  really  think,  my 
rfnr  Tiberius,  that  amidst  such  difficulties  as  you  now  have 
b  combat  with,  no  one  could  have  conducted  himself  more 
jtly  than  you  have  done,  especially  when  your  soldiers 
fMcaad  you  with  so  little  courage.  All  those  who  have  been 
with  you  declare  that  the  following;  vcr&c  would  be  applicable 
loyou : 

Vntu  homo  nofns  vigilando  restituil  rem!' 

Whenever  I  have  any  prospect  before  me  that  demands  very 
Bature  reflection,  or  which  occasions  nic  any  particular  un- 
ttsmess  or  emburrassment,  [  regret  my  distance  from  my 
Tiberius,  and  I  am  put  in  mind  of  the  words  of  Diomude  in 
fiomer  :^*  When  he  accompanies  me,  we  are  both  rescued,  as 
from  the  fire,  so  able  xv,  lie  in  coimsel.'  When  I  hear  and  I 
that  you  are  so  wasted  by  continual  labour,  may  I  pi:rish 
\y  whole  body  is  not  seized  with  a  trembling!  And  I  be- 
;h  you  to  spun:  yourself,  lest  if  we  should  bear  of  your 
aick,  both  your  mother  and  myself  should  die  with 
and  the  prosperity  of  tlie  empire  ahonld  be  endangered. 
I  can  hear  of  your  being  well,  I  should  be  totally 
Ices  of  my  own  health.  1  pray  the  gods  to  preserve  you, 
to  keep  you  in  a  sound  and  effective  htate  now  and  al- 
lys,  if  they  have  any  favour  towards  the  Roman  people." 


*  A  parody  upon  the  veno  of  Eitmjs  (peen  us  in  Cicero  de  Setiedute. 
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Seneca,  although  lie  hardly  knew  how  to  lay  by  the  phi 
tiopher  iu  liis  familiar  uiuixieuts,  t^ems  to  have  had  a  just  i 
of  the  proper  scope  and  characteriaticB  of  good  letter-writi 
He  was  professedly  on  the  side  of  a  free  and  cnlJoquial  st; 
One  of  his  cpLstles  to  Lucilius  is  introduced  with  the  foU 
ing  remarks: — "  You  complain  of  the  little  care  I  take 
poliabiiig  the  letters  which  you  receive  from  lue.     Their 
is,  that  the  easy  and  unBtudied  diction  in  which  t  cxp 
myself  in  conversing  with  you,  is  just  that  which  I  um  d 
ous  of  carrying  into  my  correspondence  with  you,  so  thai 
may  have  nothing  in  it  borrowed  or  flctilious.     t  wish  so 
write  as  to  impress  upon  you  the  conviction  that  I  think 
fi;cl  what  I  express."      In  other  places  be  insisls  with 
chanicteristLC  eiiei^y  on  the  use  to  be  made  of  correspond 
as  an  efficacious  vehicle  of  salutary  counsel.    "  You  are  H 
in  requesting  a  more  frequent  epistolary  commerce  bet 
us.    That  mode  of  disroursing  is  the  most  profitable  whi 
makes  its  way  to  the  mind  picce-nical.     Difiuse  lectures  p 
pared  for  popular  assemblies  cume  less  intimately  home 
the  understanding,  though  characterised  by  more  noise  ai 
notoriety.      Philosophy,  in  effect,  is  neither  mare  nor  1( 
than  good  counsel ;  and  the  talent  of  giving  counsel  in  siml 
and    perspicuous  terms  is  very  rare.    There    are   occasi< 
when  more  formal  instructions  are  necessary,  as  when  reli 
tant  minds  are  to  be  forcibly  impelled ;  but  where  the  obj< 
is  to  convey  knowledge,  not  to  excite  aspirations  after  it,  m 
do  wisest  ic]  adopting  in  our  letters  the  langmage  of  commofl 
intercourse."'  I 

'  Ep.  xxxviii.  1 
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ch  was  Seneca's  theory  concerning  lettcr-writiug.  He 
sn  us,  liowever,  but  few  examplcR  of  that  familiar  style 
tbich  he  has  left  us  his  commendation.  His  letters  to 
ihui  wcK  the  refaicles  of  his  noble  thoughts — auch  as 
POt  not  of  a  character  to  enter  gracefully  into  union  with 
tfucE  of  common  and  ephemeral  interest,  nr  with  the  details 
fiDcidental  intercourse;  stili  less  with  associations  of  a  gay 
td  humorous  cast.  There  are,  however,  among  the  letters 
Ptfai»  great  Roman,  some  specimens  of  that  pensively  play- 
I  kind,  of  whicb  we  have  so  many  pleasing  examples  in  the 
(Rspondencc  of  some  of  our  best  Christian  moralists. 


^ 
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JiiTTiEHSOEVEB  I  tuFD  myself,  spectacles,  reminding  me  of 
fold  age,  present  themselves.  I  went  tiie  other  day  to  my 
BBlry  house  just  without  the  city,  and  was  complaining 
IT  much  it  seemed  out  of  repair,  notwithstanding  the  inuncy 
ich  1  bad  laid  out  upon  it.  "  It  may  be  so,*'  said  my  bailifi*, 
ntit  is  from  no  want  of  care  in  me.  I  have  done  all  in  my 
rer  lo  keep  it  up,  but  the  truth  is,  it  is  very  old."  Now 
I  moBt  know  this  villa  was  of  my  owa  raising,  and  has 
wn  to  its  present  stale  under  my  hands.  What  then  have 
t  expect,  if  stoneglaid  down  in  my  own  time  have  begun 
thew  symptoms  of  decay.  Being  put  by  this  a  little  out 
bumour  with  the  man,  I  laid  hold  of  the  6rst  occasion  of 
ling  feult.  "  It  seems  to  mc,"  said  I,  "  that  these  plane 
•  have  been  neglected.  How  rotten  and  withered  are 
te  branches  !  In  what  a  wretched  and  foul  condition  are 
w  stems !  This  would  not  have  happened  if  any  one  had 
;  round  il,  and  given  it  water."  Upon  this  my  bailiii' 
ars  heartily  that  he  had  done  all  he  could,  and  spared  no 
IS,  but  that  they  were  old.  Now,  between  ourselves,  I 
kted  these  trees,  and  witnessed  their  first  foliage.  Turning 
be  gate,  I  said,  "  And  pray  who  is  that  decrepit  old  fel- 
whom  you  have,  properly  enough,  placed  here,  with  his 
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face  turned  lowaixls  llic  door  ?  '^  Where  in  lite  world  diti 
pick  up  this  man  ?  What  whim  is  thift,  to  bring  this 
corpse  into  uiy  houst?"  "What!  don't  you  know  me? 
the  old  man ;  *'  [  am  Felicio,  to  whotn  you  used  formcriy 
bring  playthings.  1  am  the  son  of  Philoiiitust-your  fori 
bailiff:  your  little  favourite  playfellow."  •' Sun-ly,"  sak 
the  man  is  out  of  his  mind.  lie  my  little  playfellow !  1 
thing  is  impossible.  But  yet  it  may  be,  for  I  see  he  isrit 
ding  hia  teeth." 

Thus  am  1  indebted  to  my  villa  for  reminding  me,  atei 
turn,  of  my  old  age.  Let  us  embrace  it,  let  ua  love  it 
him  who  knows  how  to  use  it,  it  is  full  of  enjoyment, 
is  most  grateful  towards  the  end  of  the  season.  Youth, 
one  is  just  losing  it.  Is  the  must  attractive.  The  liu^t  potatj 
is  the  most  agreeable  to  the  lovers  of  wine ;  and  every  pi 
sun:  is  most  valued  when  it  is  coming  to  its  end.  Ded| 
when  it  is  gradual,  and  not  precipitate,  is  really  plra4 
[  don't  fear  to  pronounce  a  man  standing  on  tlie  very  ultim 
ver^e  of  life  to  have  his  solace;  or  at  least  we  may  say  t 
the  absence  of  all  want  is  itself  a  sort  of  pleasure, 
sweet  it  is  to  have  hved  out,  and  taken  leave  of,  all  anxi 
desires ! 

But  you  will  say  that  it  is  paiuful  to  have  death  before 
eyes.  My  answer  is  iu  the  first  place,  that  it  ought  alway 
be  before  the  eyes  as  well  of  the  young  as  of  the  old  ;  for 
are  not  sunmioned  as  we  stand  in  the  register.  And  then  I 
no  one  is  so  old  as  to  make  it  sinful  to  expect  another  t 
Every  day  is  another  step  in  life.  All  our  time  consist 
parts:  of  circles  within  circles  of  different  orbits;  some 
of  which  comprehends  the  rest ;  and  thus  compasses 
whole  life  of  man  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  life, 
includes  the  years  of  youth  ;  another  circumscribes  only 

'  Alludiiii;  to  the  uiicicnt  cvMutti  of  laying  oul  a  (lead  body  near  die  til 
old,  at  the  eiilniucc  or  iluurwu;. 

'Of  fiai  ii-E  kXiiTii)  ti^my/iti'i*^  n^ti  j^aXtm 
Kiirai,  ava  irpo()vpov  Ttrpafifiivof. 
Uoro.  II.  1.  xix.  212;  aod  Wf  Vtr^.  JEa.  ii.  30.  Pen.  Sat.  iti.  103. 
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'  i*i)ildboDd.  A  angle  year  innludea  all  those  purtione 
-■j(  which  the  whole  of  existence  ts  but  the  multiph- 
A  month  hea  within  a  narrower  circle,  and  a  day 
ooe  still  of  smaller  extent.  And  yet  the  day  has  its 
ng  KoA  its  end,  from  the  rising^  to  the  netting  sun. 
ilos,  who  from  his  obscurity  got  the  name  of  Scotinus, 
"dies  par  omni  est:"  which  some  interpret,  as  if  he 
Slid,  they  arc  equal  as  to  houK,  which  ts  true  enough ; 
rif  1  day  is  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  in  that  respect 
days  are  equal;  since  the  night  takes  up  what  the  day 
Another  holds  the  nieaning^  to  be,  that  one  day  iit  but 
k  counterpart  of  the  otlier.  After  all,  the  longest  space  of 
pK  exhibits  only  what  may  be  found  in  one  day— light  and 
pkneWy  with  tlieir  Ttrigsitudes  and  alternations.  Erery  day 
jpdd  be  therefore  so  ordered  and  disposed,  as  if  it  closed 
te  series,  and  were  the  measure  and  completion  of  our  exist- 
Ice.  Pacuvius,  who  made  Syria  his  own  country  by  long 
tndence  in  it,  when  he  had  regaled  himself  with  wine  and 
Uting,  aa  at  a  funeral  banquet,  caused  himself  to  l>e  carried 
Mn  supper  to  his  bed-chamber,  that  uuiidst  the  applause  of 
I  coaipauioas,  tiie  following  words  mis^ht  be  chanted  to 
nsic — ^ttauarai,  ^t&uhn-at, — He  hath  lived,  he  hath  lived  j 
id  such  was  U'lA  practice  every  day.  Now  this  that  u-as 
ue  by  him  with  a  bad  conscience,  let  us  do  with  a  good 
li;  and  when  retiring  to  our  re^t,  let  us  with  composed  and 
leoful  spirits  have  to  say  "  Vixi,  et  quern  cursum  dederat 
ttuna  peregi."  If  God  should  vouchsafe  its  a  to-morrow, 
t  Its  receive  it  with  joy  and  thankfulness. 
He  is  the  happiest  man,  and  the  secure  possessor  of  him- 
If,  who  waits  for  the  morrow  without  solicitude: — he  who 
n  go  to  bed  at  night  saying,  "  I  have  lived  "  in  the  full  sense 
the  phrase,  riscf^  every  morning  with  a  day  gained.' 


•  Tim  Ictiet  is  cwncloded  with  a  precept  borrowed  from  Epioini*,  in  wfaksb 
If'titunla'  IS  Ttodicated  and  recommended,  uod^^r  ctrciiiusUinces  of  dcsper** 
<n,  lo  which  Seneca  unhappily  assents.  It  was  far,  however,  from  being 
ims^illy  uwnied  tn  by  iho  Pasan  wuHtl:  but  on  thi?  contrary,  was  con- 


The  following  letter  upon  elocution  is  well  worthy  of  tlii 
ntteiition  of  the  scholar  uud  the  gentleman. 


TO  LUCILIUS. 

You  merit  my  thauks^  Lucilius,  for  your  frequent  cor 
pondence ;  for  you  thereby  shew  yourself  to  me  in  the 
way  you  can.  [  never  receive  a  letter  from  you,  that  At 
not  immediately  bring  me  into  your  company.  If  the  pic- 
tures of  our  absent  friends  are  agreeable  to  us,  which  reviw 
the  remembrance  of  them,  and  soften  the  regret  occasioned 
by  their  absenee,  by  a  solace,  that  is  unsubstantial  and  delu- 
sive; bow  much  more  delightful  are  letters,  which  brin^ 
before  us  their  very  footsteps,— the  very  impressions  and. 
traces  of  their  characters.  Whatever  is  sweet  m  the  aspect  of 
those  we  love,  is  in  a  manner  realized  in  a  letter  by  the  vf 
impression  of  their  hands. 

You  say  you  heard  that  Serapio,  the  philosopher,  wl 
he  came  lo  Sicily,  wa3  wont  to  roll  out  his  words,  whichj 
not  only  poured  forth  without  stopping,  but  pressed 
crowded  them  together  in  such  u  manner,  that  one  utter 
hardly  t>uirieed  for  them.  This  I  by  no  meaus  approve  ii 
philosopher,  whose  enunciation,  like  his  life,ought  to  be 
posed  ;  for  nothing  is  well  ordered  that  proceeds  with  pi^ 
cipilation  and  hurry.  The  more  animated  style,  and  that 
which  proceeds  without  intermission  like  a  fall  of  snow,  is  in 
Homer  atlributt^d  to  the  omtor  by  profession  ;  but  the  milder 
fbruif  sweeter  than  honey,  is  represented  as  coming  from  the 
aged  Nestor.  I  would  wish  it  to  be  your  opinion,  that  a  rapid 
and  verbose  way  of  speaking  is  more  characteristic  of  one 
who  goes  about  hawking  his  wares,  than  of  one  who  is  treat- 
ing of  a  great  and  serious  subject ;  and  whose  oftice  it  is  to 
teach.  Neither  do  I  think  that  words  should  distil  drop  by 
drop,  anymore  than  that  they  shonld  run  in  a  rapid  current. 


demnnl  by  Pytli^oras,  Socrat«a,  i'lato,  Cicero;  and  even  Brulus  himself, 
though  he  fell  liy  his  own  handji.condcmnt'd  the  act  in  Calo. 
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Jhn  should   neither  keep  our  ears  npon  the  stretch,  nor 
ffpnss  them   with   tcdiousness.      Poverty   and   paucity  of 
•wds  reader  an  audience  inattentive,  and  we  are  wearied,  by 
•  siow  and  hesitatiag  utterunce ;  tbuugh,  at  the  same  time 
It  mQHt  be  owned,  that  what  comes  after  being  somewhat 
Rited    for  settles  more  in  the  miud,  than  what  passes  on 
with  a  ^ying  speed.     And  remember,  that  men  are  said  to 
lieUver  what  they  teach;    but  what  is  presented  to  us  in 
tliis  Hying   manner  cannot  be  said  to  be  dchvcrcd  to  us. 
And  remember,  too,  that  an  oration  which  professes  to  have 
tmUi  for  its  object  should  be  characterised  by  an  unstudied 
pUcity.     A  popular  harangue  has  little  to  do  with  truth; 
object  is  to  move  the  multitude,  and  to  hurry  along  with 
ear  of  the  unreflecting.     It  waits  not  to  be  handled — H. 
^oishes  from  obRervation.     Rut  Kow  can  thnt  rule  others, 
dhicb  submits  to  no  rule  itself.    Moreover,  a  discourse  which 
is  intended  to  heal  distempered  minds  ought  to  descend  into 
Ifacm.      No  medicine  can  be  efi'ectual  unless  it  be  retained 
wmetimc  in  the  system.    A  hurried  speech  has  little  else  than 
wand    and   inanity :   it  makes  more  noise  ttian  impresatun. 
Uy  iears  are  to  be  quieted ;  my  passions  are  to  be  controlled ; 
my  ftoapicions  to  be  dispersed  ;    luxury  is  to  be  rtistmiiied ; 
avarice  to  be  reproved.    And  which  of  these  things  can  be 
effected  in  a  hurry  ?     What  physician  can  cure  his  patients 
as  he  flies.     And  what  pleasure  can  wc  receive  from  a  mere 
noisy  torrent  of  words   poured    upon   us  without  selection. 
Aa  U  is  saOicient  ouce  to  have  witnessed  a  thmg  which  we 
■i^t  scarcely  have  thought  credible,  so  it  is  abundantly 
•noogh  to  have  once  heard  one  of  these  men  who  thus  exercise 
their  lungs.     What  can  any  one  learu  ?  what  caa  he  follow  V 
Or  how  can  that  man  enter  into  the  minds  of  others  whose 
OTSlory  is  confused,  and  liis  wurds  always  at  their  full  speed 
ao  aa  not  to  be  stoppetl.     As  those  who  are  running  down  hill 
cannot  slop  when  they  please,  but  the  body  is  hurried  along 
by  its  own  weight  against  its  will,  so  does  an  impetuous  volu- 
bility of  speecii  lose  the   munageoicnt  of  itself;  while  it  is 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  gravity  of  philosophy ;  which  ought  to 


plant  tiud  not  to  project  its  words;  and  lo  proceed  m 
orderly  method.     What !    you  wilt  say ;    shall  a  discotf 
never  mount  above  this  level?     Why  not?  provided  it  d« 
it  without  the  sacrifice  of  dignity;   which  commotion 
violcuce  arc  sure  to  destroy.     Let  it  have  what  strengtl 
may,  so  as  it  be  kept  witliin  correct  bounds.     Let  it  Ro' 
an  uDiulurrupted  stream,  but  not  rush  like  a  torrenL    I  w 
hardly  allow  an  orator,  much  \en»  a  philosopher  to  uae  • 
a  velocity  of  speech,  as  to  lose  his  proper  conlrol  of  h 
self;  and  to  break  tlirough  the  rules  of   propriety.     1 
can  the  judge,  who  may  sometimes  be  a  person  unakiUed 
inexperienced,  follow  a  speaker,  whom  ostentation,  or  a& 
pSHsion  hurries  un  beyond  his  power  of  self  mauageoM 
Let  his  »pet.'d  be  regulated  by  the  capacity  of  the  ears 
addressing  to  imbibe  his  instructions.      Fay,  therefore^ 
regard  to  those  who  value  what  is  said  for  its  quantity,  ra 
than  its  quality.     Tliis  then  is  the  eluquence  which  [  reql 
m  a  wise  man.     I  do  not  expect  from  him  an  elocution, 
knows  no  pause.    I  would  raliier  it  should  be  carried  for 
than  run  on  of  itself.     But  1  am  the  more  anxious  to  k 
you  from  this  mistaken  course,  as  you  cannot  eater  upa 
without  first  dismissing  all  sense  of  decorum.     You  must 
on  a  face  of  brass,  and  almost  deafen  yourself  with  your 
vociferaUon  :  for  Id  this  sort  of  heedless  rapidity  you 
sure  to  throw  out  things,  which  you  will  much  rather  0 
have  said.     This,  I  repeat,  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  whi 
you  cannot  adopt  without  the  sacrifice  of  that  modesiyl 
which  credit  is  now  given  you.     And  even  this  art  of  rap 
speaking,  is  not  tobteacquired  without  daily  exercise,  and  ca 
ingofi'younuiud  fruin  things,  todcvote  it  to  the  study  of  woB 
which  after  havini;  made  yourself  master  of,  you  will  ha 
need  of  an  equal  degree  of  diligence  to  restrain.    As  a  mod 
gait  and  carnage  become  a  wise  man,  so  does  a  plain  an<i< 
otitentatious  discourse.    The  sum  of  all  1  have  said  is  thiBi 
would  have  you  adopt  a  style  of  speakmg  slow  and  distift 
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Tbe  admiration  excited  by  the  succeeding  icltcr  is  softeued 
[iniB  sorrow  when  we  reflect  on  the  struggle  Seneca  had  to 
in  with  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  his  age  and 
Who  that  has  perused    the  following   beautiful 
)n  can  fail  to  recognise  in  the  brother  of  Gallio  the  per- 
HW  etficacy  of  those  blessed  truths  which  had  silently  in- 
[jbned  with  a  new  spirit  the  whole  of  the  gentile  philosophy. 

TO  LVCILIUS. 

'fBEBE  cannot  be  a  better  or  more  wholesome  design  than 
llac  which  you  have  formed,  of  persevering  in  the  pursuit  of 
visdom :  but  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  stop  at  mere  wishes 
far  that  which  it  is  in  your  power  to  obtain.  We  need  not 
for  that  purpose  lift  up  our  hands  to  heaven,  nor  pray  the 
ladde  to  udmit  us  to  the  car  of  the  ima>^e,  that  we  may  be  the 
bttter  heard  j  God  is  near  thee,  He  is  with  thee,  lie  is  in 
Thus  far  will  1  venture  to  say,  Lucilius,  a  holy  spirit 

[fendes  within  us,  the  observer  of  our  good  and  evil  propensi- 
tWB,  oor  guide  and  guajdiau :  us  we  treat  this  monitor,  so  he 
treats  us:  and  sure  I  am,  no  good  man  Is  without  God. 
Without  his  help,  what  man  could  ever  rise  above  tlic  power 
uf  fortune!  It  is  He  that  inspires  us  with  noble  and  erect 
thoughts.  What  god  I  will  not  venture  to  say;  but  that  a 
god  dwells  in  the  bosoin  of  every  good  mun  is  certain.  If 
suddeDly  there  stands  before  you  an  ancient  grove  of  morp 
thui  ordinary  grandeur,  with  its  branches  so  closely  int«c^ 
woven  that  they  shut  out  the  view  of  the  sky;  the  towering 
tnt^f  tlie  solitude  of  the  place,  and  its  awful  and  continuous 
■bade,  cannot  but  impress  you  with  the  sense  of  a  present 

i^JDeity:  if,  when  a  ciwe  is  seen  at  the  foot  of  a  mountaixi,  worn 
}irto  the  solid  stone  by  natural  causes,  the  gloomy  excavation 
fills  the  mind  with  a  sort  of  religious  fear:  if  we  look  with  a 
feeling  of  awe  on  tlie  sources  of  mighty  rivers :  if  the  sudden 
cniptiun  of  a  vast  volume  of  water  from  the  secret  places  of 
ibe  earth  is  consecrated  by  an  altar:  if  hot  springs,  mys- 
ittioufely  issuing  Irotu  the  earthy  attract  our  adoration :   if 
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lakes  are  held  sacred  for  tbeir  opacity  and  depth ;  surely 
feeling  can  be  no  less  solemn  with  wJiich  one  looks  upon  a  m< 
standing  untroubled  in  the  midst  of  dangerG,^-^un tainted 
impure  desires, — happy  in  adverse  fortunes, — placid  in  i^lorr 
— looking  down  aa  from  an  eminence  upon  the  men  of  thil 
world, — on  a  level  with  the  gods  themselves;  does  not  a  fe 
ing  of  homage  lake  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  bebolderi 
Are  you  nut  compelled  to  say,  the  thing  I  contemplate  is 
great  and  lofty  to  be  considered  as  resembling  in  its  nal 
the  little  body  it  dwells  in  ?  A  divine  power  seems  to  descei 
upon  it  from  above;  it  can  be  nothing  less  than  a  celestii 
influence  tlmt  actuates  a  mind  at  once  excelling  and  mod< 
passing  by  the  things  of  earth  as  too  little  to  engage 
arrest  its  thoughts,  and  looking  with  scorn  upon  the  object 
of  our  ordinary  fears  and  wishes.  A  thing  so  grxjat  cam 
keep  its  erect  posture  without  the  special  support  of 
within  us.  As  the  beams  of  the  sun  reach  indeed  to  the  eartl 
but  have  their  home  in  tlie  place  from  whence  they  cuianal 
80  B  mind  of  this  grand  and  holy  character,  and  sent  amc 
13B,  it  would  seem,  to  bring  us  tu  a  nearer  acquaintance  witl 
what  is  truly  divine,  has  its  converse  with  men,  but  immovc 
ably  adheres  to  the  place  of  its  origin  ;  on  that  it  depends, 
that  it  looks,  and  to  that  its  energies  are  directed ;  while,  wit 
a  conscious  superiority,  it  takes  a  piurt  in  the  things  of  thil 
world. 

And  what  is  this  but  a  mind  that  lenns  upon  nothing  bi 
its  own  virtue  ?  For  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  prais 
in  a  man  that  which  is  not  his  own ;  what  greater  fully  thai 
to  admire  in  one  man  what  may  in  a  moment  be  transfei 
to  another.  A  steed  is  not  made  belter  by  his  golden  bridleJ 
It  is  one  thing  to  see  a  lion  tamed  to  submission,  and  stroked 
and  dressed  by  his  keeper,  and  another  to  see  him  with  his 
spirit  unbroken,  and  unreduced  by  the  hand  of  man:  fierce 
and  impetuous,  as  nature  designed  him  to  bcj  beautiful  in 
bis  wildness,  and  decked  with  terror,  in  which  consists  his 
majesty:  how  much  is  this  unspoiled  animal  to  be  preferred 
to  one  that  has  been  deprived  of  liis  strength  by  confinement, 
and  covered  with  plates  of  gold. 


PMOas  a  right  to  glory  but  in  that  which  is  properly 
The  property  of  the  vine  is  its  fertility  ;  and  nothing 
becomaicndeU  in  man  bat  that  which  is  no  less  his  own. 
ifau  3  fine  family  and  a  fine  house,  large  farms  and  much 
^Jkuev  at  interest ;  still  nothing  of  all  this  is  in  him,  but  about 
iim.  Prai»c  only  that  in  him  which  can  neither  be  given 
AuD,  nor  be  taken  from  him. 

jI)o  you  ask  what  is  truly  a  man's  own  ?  It  is  his  mind,  and 
I  faculty  of  reason  kept  entire  within  it.  Man  is  a  rational 
lai:  be  has,  therefore,  his  own  proper  good  complete  in 
If,  if  he  has  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  he  was 
But  what  is  it  which  this  hts  faculty  of  reason  requires 
ftflum?  The  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  if  it  were  not  that 
I  Ibe  common  madness  of  the  world  made  it  diflicult, — to  live 
[iceording  to  his  proper  nature.  We  urge  each  other  on  in 
itice.  And  what  hope  have  we  of  being  restored  to  soundness 
of  thinking,  while  we  are  driven  on  by  the  common  depravity, 
lad  there  is  no  one  lo  restrain  us. 


The  next  letter  is  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  from  the  pen 
tf  Seneca.  It  treats  of  a  very  elegant  and  weighty  subject 
na  playful  and  easy  style;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  Ond 
I  tetter  of  Cicero  in  which  the  agreeable  and  useful  appear 
together  in  closer  union.  True  composure  of  mind,  its 
proper  place,  its  independence  of  circumstances,  its  collected' 
Dew  amidst  general  disturbance,  and  its  secluded  scat  in  the 
reeeues  of  the  bosom,  are  the  great  subjects  of  the  letter:  and 
it  gives  us,  by  the  way,  some  instances  of  the  affinity  between 
til  natioas  and  times  in  the  habits  ofcoarse  and  ordinary  life. 


^ 


TO  LirciLics. 


I  BBALLT  begin  to  tliink  thnt  silence  is  not  so  necessary  as  it 
may  seem  to  the  man  of  study.  Behold  me  situated  when; 
every  variety  of  noise  clamours  around  me.  I  lodge  directly 
over  the  public  bath.  Imagine  all  kinds  of  sounds  to  which 
one's  ears  are  the  most  irreconcilcable.     I  will  begin  with 
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those  tttoiit  ftilluwH  wliu  eurae  here  to  practise  boiing.  Wt^ 
they  throw  about  their  hands  with  a  load  of  lead  in  them,al 
labour  at  their  work,  or  imitate  those  who  do  ad,  1  hear 
groans ;  and  as  often  as  tbcy  send  forth  their  breath, 
long  hohling  it  in,  I  hear  tlieir  sharp  and  hissing  re-8piratioi 
When  one  of  tho!>e  idle  fellows  whose  occupation  it  is  to  anoil 
tlie  common  wrestlem  comes  in  my  way,  I  am  sure  to  heari 
report  of  his  slap  upon  hi!«  patient*!}  shoulders,  which  Ue  in^ 
flicts  with  the  flat  or  hollow  palm  of  his  hand;  but  if  a 
player  comes  in  and  begins  to  count  bis  balls,  I  am 
almost  done  for.    To  these  annoyances  you  must  add 
swaggering  blusterer,  with  his  fuul  munnurs  and  laud  tong;t 
the  apprehended  thief,  and  the  bawling  of  one  who  is  delight 
with  hearing  his  own  voice  echo  through  the  bath; 
coraes  the  splainhiog;  sound  of  the  bather,  who  leaps  into  th( 
pool ;  and  then  the  hubbub  of  the  talkers,  whose  voices  woolii 
be  bearable  enough  if  one  heard  only  these.     Nor  must  y( 
leave  out  the  depilatory  operator,  whistling  out  his  shnll  aa^ 
squeaking  tonca  to  draw  attention,  and  never  silent  but  wbc 
he  is  at  his  work,  or  has  got  some  other  to  call  for  his  servit 
Next  come  the  confectioner,  the  seller  of  8aiit>ages  and  cakeii,1 
the  retailei-s  from  the  cooks'  shops,  with  their  multifariou»j 
cries,  and  the  venders  of  small  wares  witli  their  peculiar  tone.] 
Surely,  you  say,  you  must  be  deaf,  or  have  nerves  of  iron,] 
who  can  be  in  your  senses  amidst  such  various  and  dissonantj 
sounds;  when  the  mere  greetings  of  his  acquaintance  almost] 
kills  otir  friend  Crysippus.    But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  all  thU] 
noise  uu  more  disturbs  me  Uian  running  or  falling  water;] 
though  I  have  heard  that  to  a  certain  people  on  the  borderti 
of  the  river  Nile  it  secnvcd  a  su(^hcit:nt  reason  for  changing 
the  site  of  their  city,  that  they  were  unable  to  bear  the  noise 
of  tlie  waterfalls.     As  for  me,  1  am  more  distracted  by  an 
articulate  utterance  than  by  any  mere  noise.     This  draws  off 
the  mind,  the  other  merely  strikes  upon  the  ear. 

Among  the  noises  which  have  not  tlic  e0cct  of  distracting 
uiy  mind,  I  reckon  the  carriages  passing  to  and  fro,  an  arti- 
Accr  lodging  iu  the  same  house  with  me,  a  sawyer  nc.vt  door, 
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ifUMfiog  at  hU  tumery,  or  making  trial  of  his  pipes, 
rather  than  singing.  The  sound,  indeed,  which  is 
up  aHer  iutenoissioiis  is  more  annoying  to  mc  than  Uiat 
is  continued.  But  [  have  been  8o  inured  to  these 
I,  that  mctbiuks  I  cuuld  hear  a  buatswaiu  vociferating 
to  his  rowers  at  the  very  top  of  his  roieo  without  dis- 
Bposure.  I  force  my  mind  to  be  so  intent  upon  itself  as 
to  be  called  ofi'  by  extcniu)  objects.  Whatever  noise  pre- 
ikiis  without  I  regard  it  not,  so  Ions:  ^^  there  is  no  tumult 
viihin,  Du  jarriog  coutention  between  cupidity  and  fear,  no 
.atnfe  between  avarice  and  luxury,  no  one  propensity  at  war 
with  another  i  for  what  avails  the  tranquillity  uf  the  region 
nund,  if  the  interior  is  torn  with  contending  passions.  The 
feet  says — 

AH  ihingSf  at  night,  lay  kush'd  in  soft  repose. 


fiat  this  is  not  the  general  case,  there  is  no  soft  repose  but 
•hat  is  ibe  effect  of  reason.  The  night  of  itself  rather  brings 
iBquietude  than  dispels  it :  it  only  varies  the  scene  of  our 
Ottotal  sufferings  :  for  the  dreiims  of  those  who  sleep  in  their 
nuielies  are  as  full  of  trouble  as  the  accidents  of  the  day. 
Tme  tranquillity  is  the  indication  and  expansion  of  a  sound 
ttind .  Look  at  that  man  who  anxiously  seeks  his  repose  in  the 
itillQCss  of  his  family ;  for  the  suke  of  whose  quiet,  afad 
that  no  sound  may  reach  his  cant,  all  the  host  of  his  servants 
arc  ordered  to  keep  a  profound  silence,  and  those  who  approach 
htro  are  hardly  to  touch  the  ground.  Yet  is  he  turning  from 
ode  Co  side,  and  would  fain  dose  for  an  instaut ;  still  complain- 
ing that  he  is  disturbed  by  noises  which  he  does  not  hear. 
And  what,  now,  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of  all  this?  Il  is 
his  mind,  which  is  the  source  of  its  own  trouble.  This 
requires  to  be  appeased  ;  here  there  is  a  sedition  that  must  be 
qoelled.  The  body  may  rt'!*t  in  seeming  repose,  but  if  you 
Uke  that  as  the  test  of  tranquillity,  you  are  mistalten  :  rest  is 
sometiiiic»  restless.  It  i»  better^ tlarerore,  to  tngiige  ourselves 
m  soiue  active  employment^  or  the  cuUivaiiun  of  some  liberal 
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art»,  when  idleness,  with  its  accompanying  impatience  of  i 
has  seized  upon  us.     Great  generals,  when  they  perceive  ih' 
Boldiers  to  grow  restless  and  disobedicot,  put  them  to 
special  labour,  or  occupy  titetn  in  some  enterprize  or  exf 
tioo.     Those  who  are  tied  dun-ii  to  business  have  no  lime^ 
idle  waste ;  nor  is  there  a  more  simple  certainty  than  that  To 
the  vices  which  idleuess  engenders  employment  is  the 
cure. 

We  fiatter  ourselves  with  the  pleasing  Uiought  of  ret 
from  the  wearisomeness  of  public  business,  and  the  irki 
ness  of  some  uneasy  station ;  but  in  the  very  shade  of 
retreat,  into  which  our  timidity  or  fatigue  have  driven 
ambition  makes  new  shoots:  it  may  seem  to  have  been  dl 
stroyed  and  rooted  out;  when  it  ha^^  in  tnilh,  only  die 
peared  for  a  time,  discomfited  and  disappointed  by  oppositic 
and  bad  success.  We  may  say  the  tuime  of  luxury,  whk 
may  seem  at  one  time  to  have  given  way  to  better  liubitK,  bi 
again  it  protfers  its  bribes  to  the  converts  to  temperance, 
in  the  midst  of  our  new  professions  of  frugality,  surprizes 
with  a  renewal  of  indulgences,  left  only  for  a  while,  not 
nished  or  condemned,  but  ratlier  to  be  pursued  with  great 
vehemence  from  being  better  concealed.  Alt  vices  are  niod^ 
rated  by  exposure ;  as  bodily  diseases,  when,  instead  of  lurkii 
in  the  system,  they  break  out  upon  the  surface,  and  shew  the 
characteristic  virulence,  are  more  within  the  reach  of  cm 
Avarice,  ambition,  and  the  other  maladies  of  the  mind, 
then  be  regarded  as  taking  their  luo&t  fatal  hold  when  ihi 
work  secretly  behind  a  healtliy  exterior.  We  seem  at  oi 
ease  when  we  are  far  from  being  so.  If  we  act  towards  our* 
selves  with  good  faith,  if  we  have  in  right  earnest  sounded 
our  retreat,  if  we  have  really  learned  to  despise  the  vain  but 
unsubstantial  things  of  the  world,  nothing,  as  I  have  before 
said,  will  be  able  to  call  us  from  ourselves.  Neither  noise 
nor  melody  will  disturb  our  cogitations,  now  become  solid 
and  sure.  That  disposition  is  but  of  a  flimsy  texture,  and 
unable  to  retreat  upon  itself,  which  is  startled  at  every  sound 
and  every  accident;  tight  as  it  is,  it  harbouis  an  anxious 
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it,  and  ao  iotcrnal  dread,  ibat  makes  it  iiK^'utsittve  and 
I J  reminding  us  of  the  lines  of  Virgii — 

/  who  so  bold  and  dauntless  just  before 
The  Grecian  darts  and  shocks  of  lances  bore. 
At  erery  shadoto  noic  am  seized  with  fear, 
Not  for  myself,  but  for  the  charge  I  hear. 

have  here  first  presented  to  us,  in  tlie  same  individual,  a 
man,  whom  neither  brandished  spears,  nur  the  clashing 
of  the  close  encounter,  nor  the  tumbling  ruins  of  the 
red  city  could  affright;  and  then  a  man  unused  to 
dinger,  full  of  alarms,  stailled  at  every  noise,  whom  every 
Mwnd  terrifies  hke  the  noise  of  a  multitude,  and  the  slightest 
iDotion  deprives  of  his  senses.  It  is  his  burthen  that  makes 
him  thus  tmiorous.  Choose  whom  you  will  among  the  men 
If  prosperous  fortune,  who  gather  much,  and  carry  much,  you 
nU  see  him  full  of  fears  utid  anxieties  for  that  by  which  he 
■  accompanied  and  encumbered.  Know,  therefore,  that  then 
ooly  you  are  in  a  composed  stute,  when  nothing  that  clamours 
tiound  you  seems  to  be  your  concern;  when  no  sound  gives 
yoa  alarm,  whether  it  be  the  voice  of  blandishment,  the  voice 
of  menace,  or  only  the  voice  of  vacancy.  What  I  you  will 
then  say,  is  it  not  sometimes  agreeable  to  bt-  free  from  noise 
ud  brawling?  It  is  so:  and,  as  1  take  youi  hint,  I  will  cer- 
Ivnly  migrate  from  tlua  spot.  If  I  have  beeti  willing  to  try 
ud  exercise  my  patience,  where  is  the  necessity  for  my  doing 
this  penance  any  longer?  Nor  will  I  forget  that  there  is, 
after  all,  an  easy  method  of  cxclndtng  sounds  which  it  is  not 
eoovenient  to  hear  by  stopping  one's  ears — the  remedy  used 
Ulyeses  to  preserve  his  companions  from  the  syrens. 


I  transcribe  a  letter  of  this  extraordinary  Roman  to  his 

riead,  in  which  his  great  thoughts  and  high  principles  are 

forth  in  language  becoming  their  dignity.     The  love  and 

■Deration  he  declares   himself  to  feel  for  men  deservedly 
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called  great,  indicates  an  enttiusiajim  in  the  cause  uf  virtt 
which  it  is  imposaible  to  contemplale  without  holding 
great  honoLir  the  noble  conceptions  of  moral  exceilence  tt 
raised  the  standard  of  Seneca's  philosophy  to  so  near 
approach  to  the  gospel  pattern.  'Die  general  st)'le  of  the  U 
is  on  a  level  with  its  exalted  sentimentii:-^ 


TO   LUCILIUS. 

You  were  yesterday  with  us.  If  I  were  only  to  mention  si 
a  yesterday,  without  coupling  you  with  it,  you  might 
plain.  I  have  added,  therefore,  you  were  with  us:  for  you 
always  with  loe.  Some  friends  stepped  in,— such  for  wh( 
we  generally  make  a  lar<rcr  fire;  not  such  as  breaks  for 
from  the  kitchens  of  those  who  live  splendidly,  alamiii^  tl 
watchmen,  but  u  modest  one,  enough  to  shew  that  I  hi 
Bome  guests  with  me.  Our  discourse  was  various,  as  at 
convivial  meeting,  brin^ug  nothing  to  a  conclusion,  bi 
passing  quickly  from  one  subject  to  another.  At  length 
agreed  to  read  a  treatise  of  Q.  Sextius, — a  great  man,  if  yc 
will  take  my  judgment  of  him,  and,  deny  it  who  will,  a  StoM 
What  vigour,  what  spirit  he  possesses!  such  as  you  will 
vain  look  lor  through  the  whole  tribe  of  the  philosopher 
whose  writings  have  indeed  the  lustre  of  a  great  name,  bi 
have  no  other  vitality  in  them.  They  profMse,  they  dispiil 
they  cavil.  They  cannot  put  mind  into  others  who  have 
mind  themselves.  When  you  read  Sextius,  you  exclaim, 
is  all  alive,  vigorous,  free,  more  than  man ;  he  sends 
away  convinced,  and  full  of  conlidence.  Whatever  may  hai 
been  the  previous  disposition  of  my  mind  ;  when  I  read  him,  I 
must  tell  you  pliiinly  I  become  a  match  for  all  vicissitudes, 
and  am  ready  to  cry  out,  why  do  you  delay,  fortune,  come  on, 
you  see  me  prepared.  I  clothe  myself  with  his  miud  ;  that 
mind  which  seeks  for  an  occasion  to  have  its  strength  tried, 
and  to  give  proof  of  its  virtue. 

Spamantemqut  dart  pecorn  inter  inertia  votix 
Optnt  aprum,  ni/t  fuhum  dnreiidere  moiite  ItoHetn. 
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seem  to  long  for  an  occasion  of  triumpli,  and  lur 
lexercise  of  my  patience.    The  excellence  of  Sexiius  con- 
in  this,  he  sets  before  you  the  conEtituuiit  irreatness  of  a 
fhppy  life,  while  at  the  same  time  he  brings  it  within  yonr 
:b.     You  are  made  Lo  perceive  that  it  xa  placed  on  high, 
nt  yet  attainable  by  the  willing  mind.     By  the  force  of 
ffirtue  itself  you  will  be  made  at  uuce  to  gaze  upon  it  with 
idiDiration  and  with  good  hope, 

As  to  myself,  this  contemplation  of  ihe  beauty  of  wisdom 
tttgroases  much  of  my  time,  I  turn  towards  it  overwhelmed 
ntb  wonder  and  delight,  like  tliat  with  which  I  survey  the 
ipcctacle  of  this  wide  world,  on  which  1  often  look  with  sur- 
IpHK,  as  if  I  were  opening  my  eyes  upon  it  for  the  first  time, 
1 1  fresh  spectator  of  its  glories.  1  pay  homage  to  the  discoveries 
•f  wisdom,  and  to  the  discoverers,  i  approach  M^rn,  as  if  / 
were  coming  to  take  possetision  of  ati  uihentutice.  1  so  ap- 
propnate  their  acquisitious,  and  ihc  fruits  of  tlicir  industry 
that  tliey  seeni  to  have  been  designed  for  me.  But  let  ua 
them  with  the  thrift  of  a  careful  householder.  Let  us 
rocnase  the  store  which  has  been  thus  transmitted  to  us.  Let 
ibu  inheritance  pass  improved  to  our  postenty.  Much  work 
maaiiiA  to  be  done  upon  these  pocsesslons,  and  will  yet  remain : 
Bor  to  one  born  after  a  thousand  generations  wiU  there  be  want- 
ing an  occasion  of  yet  adding  something  to  what  has  thus 
deiceoded.  But  if  all  discoveries  had  been  exhausted  by  the 
ancients ;  yet  the  application  of  their  knowledge,  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  discoveries  would  always  be  new. 

Much  has  been  done  by  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
but  they  have  not  finished  the  work.  They  are  nevertheless 
well  worthy  of  our  venenition,  and  almost  our  worship.  Why 
should  I  not  preserve  the  statues  and  pictures  of  those  great 
men,  who  have  preceded  us,  as  provocatives  to  imitation  ? 
why  should  I  nut  celebiate  their  birth  days?  Why  should  I 
not  always  make  honourable  mention  of  them  ?  The  venera- 
tjon  which  in  due  from  me  to  my  tutors,  is  due  from  me  also 
to  the  preceptors  of  the  whole  of  the  species  to  which  1 
belong;  who  have  laid  the  foundation  of  so  much  good.  If 
I  meet  a  consul,  or  a  prtetor,  1  do  whatever  is  usual  in  token 
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of  respect  and  honour  to  his  rank  and  station.    I  dismoi 
from  ray  horee,  uncover  my  head,  and  make  way  for  lhei£V 
And  shull  I  not  bear  in  luy  bosom  the  same  homage  for  eac^ 
of  the  Cato's,  for  Ls>lius,  for  Socrates,  aud  for  Cleanthei^ 
Truly,  I  do  greatly  honour  theui,  and  rise  up  al  the 
mention  of  their  names. 


TO   LUCII.IUS. 

I  OPTKN  return  from  a  ride  in  my  chariot,  as  much  faligi 
as  if  I  had  walked  as  far  as  I  had  ridden.  For  it  is  an  efTq 
to  me  to  be  carried  a  long  way.  And  I  do  not  know  whi 
this  kind  of  labour  is.  not  the  more  fatig'uing,  because 
according^  to  the  design  of  nature ,-  which  ha^i  given  us 
to  walk  with,  as  well  as  eyes  to  see  withal.  Indulgence  brii 
on  debility  :  what  we  long  are  unwilling  to  do,  we  are 
length  unable  to  do.  Still,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  gi^ 
myself  a  little  shaking  either  to  discuss  the  phlegm  wl 
troubled  me,  or  that,  if  from  any  cause  my  respiration  wasii 
peded,[  might  be  relieved  by  this  little  agitation.  And,ind< 
it  was  of  service  to  me.  I  therefore  extended  my  drive ;  iavil 
by  the  pleasantness  of  the  shore  tlmt  winds  between  Cai 
and  the  villa  of  Servilius  Vatia,  where  the  narrow  pass  hi 
on  one  side  tlie  sea,  and  on  the  other  the  lake  for  iU  barri< 
The  ground  had  been  rendered  more  than  usually  firm  ai 
solid  by  the  late  tempest;  and  by  frequent  overflowings  hi 
been  made  perfectly  smooth  and  level. 

According  to  my  custom  I  began  to  look  about  me  to 
whether  I  could  find  anything  which  might  afford  me  matt 
of  profitable  reflection,  I  directed  my  eyes  towards  the  com 
try  house  which  sometime  ago  belonged  to  Vatia.  In 
residence  lived  that  rich  pratoriau,  who  had  signalized  hira-? 
self  by  nothing  but  his  indolence.  And  for  no  other  reason 
was  lie  accounted  a  happy  man:  for  as  often  as  the  friendship 
of  Asinius  Galliis,  or  the  hatred  and  then  the  love  of  Sejanus 
(for  it  was  alike  dangerous  to  incur  the  hatred,  or  attract  the 
friendship  of  that  man,)  had  brought  ruin  upon  any  one,  the 
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!e  cried  out,  O  Valia  .'  you  aloue  know  how  to  live. 

truth  is,  he  knew  how  to  retreat  from  observation,  but 

tow  to  live.    He  knew  not  the  dtfi'ereifte  between  b  retired 

ud  an  idle  one.     I  never  passed  by  this  villa  without 

oat,  "  Vatia  hie  situs  est,"  Vatia  lies  here. 

phy,  my  Lucilius,  Is  so  sacred  and  venerable  a 

',  tliat  to  be  merely  tike  it,  and  not  the  thing  itself  \s  to 

lu/y  it.     The  vulgar  think  the  man  who  has  withdrawn  from 

is  without  perplexity,  self-satisBed,  and  living  to 

If.     Neither  of  which  is  the  predicament  of  any  but 

wise  man.    He,  indeed,  being  a  stranger  to  anxiety,  knows 

r  to  hve  beoefieially  for  himself,  for  he  knows  how  truly  to 

Whereas  he  who  has  run  away  from  business  and  men, 

HPhaaished  by  the  disappointment  of  his  ambitious  hopes ; 

cannot  without  mortirication  see  others  more  prosperous 

himself;  who  like  a  fearful  and  inert  animal  hides  him- 

iV  oat  of  mere  timidity;  does  not  live  to  his  proper  self,  but 

his  appetites,  his  sleep,  and  his  sensualities.     He  lives  not 

himself,  who  Uves  for  none  else.     Still  there  is  something 

great  in  constancy,  and  perseverance  in  a  purpose,  that  a 

Etcrmioation  of  mind,  even   in  the  habit  of  idleness,  has 

ttnetliing  imposing  in  it. 

As  touching  the  villa  itself,  I  can  suy  nothing  with  certainty 
ibout  it.  I  am  only  acquainted  with  its  front  und  exterior, 
ihich  shews  itself  to  the  passers  by.  There  are  two  grottos 
if  laborious  workmanship  ;  each  of  whose  floors  are  of  equal 
iimeosions  with  the  court  yard.  One  of  which  does  not 
ulmit  the  sun ;  the  other  is  exposed  to  it  from  its  rising  to  its 
letting.  A  river  which  runs  into  the  sea  and  the  Acherusian 
hke,  divides,  like  a  canal,  a  grove  of  plane  trees  :  and  this 
irer  though  frequently  drawn,  furnishes  still  an  abundance 
kf  fish  ;  but  the  fishermen  spare  it  when  the  sea  is  open  to 
ftem.  Every  one  catches  the  fish  where  he  can  best  get  at 
Ihem,  when  the  stormy  state  of  the  sea  gives  them  a  holiday. 
But  what  may  be  considered  as  a  great  advantage  to  this 
viUa,  is  that  it  has  Baia>  on  the  other  side  of  the  wull ;  being 
\o  situated  as  to  be  exempt  from  its  inconveniences,  while  it 
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partakes  fully  of  its  pleasures.  These  rccomoiendattons  1  kiM 
it  merits; — and  I  believe  it  is  n  villa  inhatiitable  throticrbc 
the  whole  year,     k  looks  towaids  tbe  west;  and  receive 
so  as  to  deprive  Baite  of  it. 

Vutia,  therefore,  seems  not  injudieiously  to  have  cbc 
this  villa,  in  which  to  wear  out  tha  leUuroof  indolent  old 
But  in  truth,  place  contributes  little  towards  tranquil 
It  in  mind  which  controls  all  things.     I  have  seen  nilnds  fa 
of  sorrow  and  trouble  in  a  cheerfuil  and  pleasant  villa; 
ia  a  solitary  situation  1  have  seen  men  fatigued  with  hi 
ness.     Wherefore  there  is  do  reason  why  you  should  Ihirf 
yourself  so  ill  off,  because  you  arc  not  in  Campania. 

Scud  us  your  thoughtSi  One  may  hold  cuuvcrsal 
with  absent  friends.  And,  indeed,  as  often,  and  as  longi 
we  please.  Nay,  indeed,  we  enjoy  this  pleasure  the 
for  being  absent.  The  presence  of  a  friend  puts  a  degi 
reserve  upon  us.  And  as  when  we  are  together  we  talk 
walk  at  leisure;  so  when  we  part,  we  are  apt  to  think 
more  about  those  we  have  just  been  with.  We  should,  thi 
fore,  complain  less  of  absence  from  each  other  than  we  do ; 
those  who  are  thrown  most  together  are  often  virtually  abe 
Look  to  the  nights  which  arc  passed  in  necessary  acpar 
then  to  the  diversity  of  occupation ;  then  to  the  disl 
studies  which  engage  us ;  and  our  frequent  ealU  into  tl 
country;  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  journey  to  a  distance 
docs  i]ot  rob  us  of  much  of  each  other's  society.  It  is  in  tbeJ 
mind  that  we  must  keep  tlie  possession  of  our  friend.  This  is 
never  absent.  It  daily  sees  whom  it  pleases.  Therefore  study 
with  me ;  sup  with  me ;  walk  with  me.  We  should  live, 
indeed,  within  narrow  bounds,  if  the  door  were  shut  upon  our 
thoughts.  1  see  you,  luy  LuclUus,  and  bear  you  as  plainly  as 
ever.  I  am  so  much  with  you  in  thought,  that  I  begin  to  doubt 
whether  I  shall  feel  it  worth  while  to  write  you  any  more 
epistles,  or  not  content  myself  rather  with  mere  notes  or  billets. 


It  would  be  great  injustice  to  Seneca,  to  pass  by  his  remanR 
able  letter  on  the  '  first  cause.'    It  is  not  only  a  very  valuable 
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idtum  of  doctrine^  but  exhibits  &o  much  judgment, 
sarh  atiranced  views  respecting  the  origin  of  things,  and 
ends  and  designs  of  our  bong,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
Iber  the  reason  of  roan  apart  from  revelation  has  anything 
tier  to  shew  in  support  of  its  prcteustoufi.  But  we  are  not 
!t,  that  in  Seneca's  day  reason  had  borrowed  lai^ely 
erangelical  instructiou;  aud  that  though  still  in  captivity 
Ibe  prejudices  of  sense,  it  had  a  held  opened  to  it  which 
its  conceptions  of  divine  things  beyond  the  scope  of 
>phy,  and  the  entanglements  of  the  schools. 
ITie  ancient  philo.sophers  were  so  divided  in  their  opinions 
ImceraiDg  the  creation,  aud  the  first  principles  and  sources 
It  of  which  all  things  were  first  formed,  that  Cicero,  after 
.noeidering  them  all,  is  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  '  even 
(diTine  undi'rs landing  would  be  at  a  loss  which  philosopher's 
[vpuion  to  choose.  What  seeraed  certain  to  one  had  scarcely 
At  appearance  of  probability  to  another;  and  so  equal  were 
reasons  urged  in  support  of  contrary  opinions,  that  we 
ciD  neither  know  nor  imagine  whether  this  world  was  framed 
W  divine  counsel  or  not.'  Everything  but  truth  had  its 
pUron ;  and  well  might  Pythagoras  change  the  name  of  wise 
aen  into  lovers  of  wisdom,  as  believing  wisdom  itself  to  be 
tnattaioable  by  the  human  capacity.  Nor  was  it  unworthy 
of  Cicero,  after  an  anxious  search  into  the  tenets  of  the 
tuiouB  sects,  to  end  in  the  conviction  that  '  we  only  follow 
probabilities,  and  are  not  able  to  go  a  step  further.* 

The  juster  notions  to  wliicli  Sciieca  had  attained  by  parti- 
dpatmg,  to  some  extent,  ib  the  general  light  which,  in  his 
Ume,  had  begun  to  diffuse  itself  through  the  whole  range  of 
buman  enquiry,  make  us  compassionately  regret  his  want 
of  ft  correct  acquaintance  with  the  verities  of  the  gospel, 
the  vital  knowledge  of  which  mi<;lit  have  given  him  u  name 
to  shine  among  the  true  lights  of  humanity.  In  the  epistle 
lo  which  ne  now  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader,  the 
opinions  of  the  greatest  weight  among  the  heathen  philo- 
lophers,  on  the  question  of  the  first  cause  of  all  things  are 
bnefly  set  forth.  He  begins  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics, 
who  say  there  are  two  things  from  which  all  others  are 
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derived;  cause  aud  matter:  matter  being  inert  and  a1wa| 
continuing  in  the  same  state,  unless  put  into  motion ;  ai 
cause,  or  reason,  givinij  a  certain  ("orm  to  matter.  There  must 
be  something  from  which  a  thing  is  made,  and  aometUing  by 
which  it  is  made.  Thus  u  statue  requires  sometliing  to  be 
acted  upon,  and  an  artist  to  gii'e  it  form.  And  such  is  the 
conditioD  of  all  things,  say  the  Stoics,  who  allow  but  of  one; 
efficient  cause — that  which  makes  a  thing  what  it  is. 

He  next  shews  that  Aristalle  first  divided  cause  into  i\ 
head^: — the  matter  itself,  without  which  nothing  can 
made,  the  maker,  and  the  form.  Aud  then  he  superadd! 
fourth,  which  he  calls  design ;  being  that  which  invites 
artist,  and  which  he  constantly  has  in  view  in  the  pro»ecul 
of  his  work;  and  which  he  calls  the  cause,  for  which 
thing  is  made. 

In  the  metaphysics  of  Plato,  the  exemplar  or  idea  is  inl 
duced  as  a  cause,  by  observing  which  the  artist  models 
material.  The  maker  of  the  world  has  in  his  mind  i 
exemplars  of  all  things ;  aud  these  are  what  Plato  calls  idi 
immortal^  immutable,  indefatigable.  There  are,  therefc 
according  to  Plato,  five  causes, — thnt  from  which  a  thing 
that  bff  which  it  is ;  that  whereby  it  h  what  it  is  ;  that  accord- 
ing to  which  it  is ;  and  lastly,  the  end  for  which  it  is  made. 
There  is,  therefore,  the  Great  Maker,  who  is  God  ;  the  matter; 
the  form  ;  the  exemplar ;  and  the  end  or  purpose-  Do  you 
enquire  what  was  the  design  of  the  Deity, — the  exercise  of 
his  goodness,  says  Plato.  He  is  good ;  and  being  so,  he 
cannot  envy  any  good  to  his  creatures.  He  bas>  therefore^ 
made  the  world  in  the  best  possible  fashion. 

After  tins  summary  view  of  these  opinions  of  the  ancic 
Seneca  thus  proceeds: — 

Now,  Lucilius,  give  me  your  opinion  on  these  points, 
who,  in  your  judgment^  seems  to  hold  the  most  probable 
opinion  ;  not  who  maintains  the  truth^  but  the  opinion  most 
like  the  truth.  For  to  say  who  holds  the  truth,  is  as  much 
as  to  say  what  is  truth ;  which  exceeds  our  capacity.  For 
my  own  part,  I  think  that  this  heap  of  causes  put  forth  by 
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and  Aristotle,  comprehends  either  too  much  or  too 

For  if  that  is  to  be  reckoned  a  cause  without  which 

I  Qxitig  cannot  be  made  what  it  is,  they  have  said  too  little, 

beause  they  must  then  consider  time  a  cause,  seeing  that 

fllliout  time   nothing  can   be  made.     They   must  reckon 

too,  a  cause :   for  if  there  were  not  a  someiohere  for 

thing  to  be,   it  could  not  be.      And   they   must  reckon 

'(notion'  a  cause:    for  without  this  uothiog  could  cither  be 

,  or  come  to  decay.     Without  motion  no  art  or  change 

tonW  operate  or  pass  upon  anything. 

But  let  us  consider  the  proper  subject  of  our  enquiiy,— one 
fast  and  general  cause.  And  this  ought  to  be  simple:  for  the 
dement  of  matter  is  simple.    Do  we  ask  what  is  this  *  cause.' 
h  is  operative  reason ;  that  is,  Oud.     So  that  in  uiy  reckon- 
ng  there  exist  not  several  and  particular  causes*  but  one  only, 
u  which  all  depend,  and  that  is  the  efficient  cause.     You 
•ill  say  that  form  is  a  cause :  for  this  the  artificer  induces 
IpOD  his  work.     It  is  part  only,  not  cause.     Neither  is  the 
uemplar  or  pattern  a  cause ;  but  the  necessary  instrument  of 
iW  cause  :  it  is  necesAary  to  the  artist  as  his  chisel  or  his  file. 
Vitfaout  these  art  could  not  proceed.     These,  however,  are 
kilher  parts  nor  causes.     But  you  will  say,  the  purpose  or 
^gn  of  the  artist,  for  which  he  enters  upon  his  works,  is 
forely  a  cause.     Be  it  so;  hut  then  it  is  an  adventitious,  and 
lot  the  efficient  cause.    Causes  of  this  kind  are  innumerable. 
'^e  are  enquiring  after  one  general  cause.     And  in  suggest- 
ing this  the  philosophers  have  not  shewn  their  usual  exactness. 
Diey  have  confounded  the  execution,  with  the  cause  of  the 
vork.     Now,  Lucilius,  bring  forward  your  opinion,  or  what 
is  much  easier  to  do  in  these  cases,  refuse  to  entertain  the 
question,  and  leare  us  to  ourselves,  to  contend  with  the  sub- 
ject as  best  we  can. 

But  why,  you  will  say,  do  you  delight  in  spending  your 
tine  in  such  enquiries,  which  clear  the  mind  of  no  corrupt 
affection,  nor  expel  from  it  any  inordinate  desire.  The  truth 
is,  I  exercise  my  thoughts  on  these  topics  to  obtain  rest  to 
my  mind.    First  I  make  myself  the  subject  of  my  reflections. 
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and  then  the  world  around  lue.     Nor  is  this  time  so 
me  as  you  imagine.     For  aU  these  things,  if  not  sobdiT 
and  frittered  away,  or  dissipated  in  tain  subtleties,  exalt 
invigorate  the  soul;  which  beia>;  pressed  down  by  its  h« 
burthen,  longs  to  be  set  at  large;  and  return  to  the  soi 
from  whence  it  caine.     For  this  body  is  Uie  burthen 
punishiuent  of  the  soul.   While  this  incumbrance  opprease 
it  is  in  bonds,  till  philosophy  cornea  to  its  relief;  coouDfl 
it  to  breathe  awhile  in  the  survey  of  the  wide  spectaci 
nature;  and  then  calls  it  from  earthly  objects  to  divine  tbii 
This  is  the  true  Uberty  of  the  soul;  this  is  her  proper  rai 
She  escapes  from  her  custody  here,  and  draws  refa'shraa 
from  heaven.     Just  as  artificers  who  arc  occupied  in  soi 
minute  work,  which  fatigues  the  eyes,  in  the  scarcity  of  ligl 
whicli   their  shops  aHbrd,  go   forth  into  some  open  sp«< 
dedicated  to  the  recreation  of  the  people,  and  tliere  feast 
eye  with  the  clear  light  of  day, — so  the  soul  shut  u 
this  gloomy  domicile,  seeks  to  be  set  free  in  open  spui 
there  to  recreate  itself  ia  the  contemplation  of  nature's  WM^ 
nificence. 

The  disciple  of  wisdom  remains  fastened  to  his  bodil; 
frame ;  yet  as  to  the  better  part  of  him  he  may  be  said  lob 
absent  while  he  sti-etches  bis  thou^^Iits  towards  the  highci 
objects.  While  in  the  flesh,  as  if  bound  by  a  soldier's  osll 
hs  loots  upon  life  aa  his  military  service;  and  is  so  constitule 
as  neither  to  love  nor  hate  it.  He  endures  his  destiny  here,* 
knowing  that  greater  and  nobler  things  are  in  reserve  for  hil 

Would  yon  debar  me  from  thi*t  general  inapection  into  tl 
material  world,  and  confine  inc  to  view  it  only  in  parts  and  ' 
detail.  Shall  I  not  enquire  into  the  origin  of  the  univefl 
who  first  reduced  tbiiiE;s  into  form ;  who  first  separated  U 
disposed  all  things  lying  in  a  confused  and  inert  mass 
matter.  Shall  I  not  enquire  who  was  the  artificer  of  this  o 
world?  by  what  intelligence  so  great  and  disorderly  a  be 
was  brought  under  law  and  discipline;  who  collected  wfa 
was  scattered,  distinguished  what  lay  in  confusion,  and  ga 
expression  and  beauty  to  what  was  hid  in  a  medley  mass 
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defbnuily  ?  Whence  so  great  a  light  was  spread  arouud  us  ; 
•beiher  it  was  the  same  as  fire,  or  something  more  luminous. 
Shall  1  not  enquire  afler  these  things?  Shall  I  remain  fur 
mer  ignorant  of  my  own  origin  ?  Whether  I  am  only  once 
U.  It-en  my  eyes  upon  this  world,  or  to  have  ray  being  ofttn 
frifruL-d?  Whitlier  I  hhall  go  attur  this  life?  What  man- 
liao  U  to  receive  my  soul,  when  freed  from  the  laws  of  human 
■enrilude?  Do  you  forbid  me  to  hold  converse  with  htaven? 
yon  wish  me  to  live  with  my  head  bent  towards  the 
7  No  surely,  I  am  greater^  and  born  to  greater  things 
Atn  to  be  the  slave  of  my  own  body ;  which  I  rej^ard  in  no 
i*her  light  than  as  a  chain  thrown  round  my  native  liberty. 
To  fortune  1  ofler  my  body^  but  there  let  her  atop  sliort ;  I 
nfler  her  not  to  wound  me  through  it.  All  that  in  me  ia 
capable  of  being  injured  is  my  body.  In  this  obnoxious 
bbemacle  the  soul  dwells  paramount  and  free.  Never  shall 
this  desh  of  mine  make  a  coward  of  me,  or  induce  mc  to 
adopt  any  art  or  pretence  unbecoming  a  good  raan  ;  never 
will  I  be  guilty  of  falsehood  from  homage  to  this  little  perish- 
able carcass.  I  can  when  1  please  dissolve  partnersbip  with 
it;  and  while  our  union  subsists  it  shall  not  he  upon  equal 
terms.  The  soul  shall  possess  the  entire  domiuiou.  In  hci 
wotempt  of  the  body  consists  her  true  liberty. 

But  to  return  to  the  theme  with  which  I  set  out.  The 
•ftirch  into  the  mysteries  of  nature  favours  much  this  moral 
liberty,  of  which  I  have  just  been  spealung.  Truly  all  things 
•sosisf  of  God  and  matter.  God  governs  all  things^  which 
are  gathered  round  him  as  their  great  disposer  and  director: 
bat  a  far  more  potent  and  pi'ecious  thing  surely  is  He  who 
makes, — which  is  God,  than  the  subject  of  his  workman- 
ship,— -which  in  matter.  What  matter  is  to  him,  the  body  is 
lo  tis.  Let  then  the  baser  things  be  subject  to  the  better. 
Let  US  be  strong  against  adverse  fortune  ;  and  rise  above  the 
dread  of  external  injuries,  or  chains,  or  poverty;  and  con- 
aider  death  itself  as  only  the  termination  of  one  state  of 
boDg,  or  the  transit  to  auotlier.  1  fear  not  to  be  no  more, 
Boce  that  is  only  the  same  as  not  to  have  begun  to  l>e.     Nor 
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do  I  dread  a  transit,  as  wherever  I  go  I  hope  to  be  in  U 
narrow  bounds  than  I  am  in  my  present  state. 


The  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  greater  number 
ancient  philosophers,  was  the  eternal  existence  of  matt 
They  considered  it  impossible  to  adioit  of  the  making  of 
thing  out  of  nothing  ;  and^  consequently,  regarded  matterj 
co-eternal  with  the  eternal  mind.  And  though  it  cU 
appears  from  the  letter  just  produced,  that  the  views 
Seneca  concerning  the  first  great  efficient  cause  were,  by 
partial  acquaintance  with  revealed  truth,  raised  a  little  al 
the  more  perplexed  systems  of  heathen  theology,  he  was 
unable  tu  conceive  or  adnjit  the  creation  of  the  world  but  ai 
the  product  of  two  co-eternal  subsistences — God  and  matteft 
Thus  Seneca  fell  lamentably  short  of  the  incomprehcnsiblo 
grcntness  of  the  true  God  as  the  originating  cause  of  all 
things,  speaking  the  universe  into  existence  by  bis  simple 
decree.*  Urn  mind  could  not  disengage  itself  from  the  shackles 
of  sense,  so  as  to  mount  in  its  conceptions  to  Him  who  brought 
essence  out  of  nonentity  by  his  mert;  volition;  but  that  he 
entertained  exalted  notions  of  the  Divine  attributes  is  abun- 
dantly shewn  in  the  above  beautiful  epistle.  One  cannot  but 
perceive,  however,  that  these  apprehensions  of  the  Divine 
perfections,  though  professed  by  him  to  have  been  drawn 
from  the  stores  nf  ancient  philosophy,  did,  in  truth,  come  to 
him  collaterally  and  consequentially  frum  the  christian  revela- 
tion, which  had  in  his  time  begun  tu  diffuse  itself  over  the 
whole  intellectual  world.  Philosophy  was  trimming  its  lamp 
afresh,  and  lighting  it  at  the  fire  of  the  sanctuary.  Even  in 
Seneca's  day  it  had  become  the  practice  of  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers and  sophists,  especially  of  those  who  copied  from 
the  Platonic  model,  to  blend  the  lessons  of  inspired  teachers 


*  He  commanded,  and  they  were  created.  Ps.  cxlviii.  i.  By  tlic  void  of 
the  Ix>rd  were  the  lieavens  made,  tad  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of 
his  moiilti.     Pa.  xxxiii.  8.  
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the  dogmas  of  man's  in\-entions,  and  to  set  up  their 
m  systems  thus  artfully  compiled^  and  enriched  with  the 
«ils  of  christtauity,  in  opposition  to  that  blessed  dispensa- 
ID  itself. 

While  some  were  bendiug  Christianity  into  suhscrvicncy  to 
itecedent  ertor,  others,  yielding  to   irresistible  evidence, 
iibraced  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  but  yet  retained  their  attach- 
ent  to  their  mystic  theology,  so  agreeable  to  the  boastful 
Cteiuions  of  human  wisdom,  thus  turning  away  from  the 
Dpiictty  of  the  truth  as  It  is  in  Jesus,  and  disfiguririg  their 
iristian  belief  with  a  gross  admixture  of  earth-born  conceits. 
le  speculations  of  Plato  comprise  the  loftiest  conceptions 
D^ity  to  be  found  in  the  compass  of  ancient  philosophy; 
■t  even  in  the  system  of  that  great  man  and  his  followers, 
le  executive  power  and  efficacious  will  of  the  Almighty  was 
pited   to  act  upon  certain  beings  or  essences  of  eternal 
ecessity— certain  relations  ever  necessarily  existing  in  the 
ptnre  of  things,  to  which  even  the  power  of  God  was  ro- 
^mined  in  its  operations.     In  the  highest  conceptions  to 
ibich  the  mind  of  man,  untaught  or  partially  informed  by 
^velation,  could  ever  attain,  something  was  still  supposed  to 
jto necessary  and  eternal  besides  God:  and  whether  we  turn 
b  the  dogmas  of  the  Tim»us,  where  Plato  involves  himself 
B  his  infinite,  immaterial,  immutable,  and  eternal  essences 
ir  ideas ;  or  to  that  philosopher's  archetypal  models  of  the 
Irorkfi  of  God   in  the  divine  mind,  of  physical  or  meta- 
physical entity;  or  to  the  antecedent  or  co-eternal  existence 
of  matter,  how  do  all   these  phantasies  retire  confounded 
KJbre  that  mighty  record  of  the  world's  beginning  given  us 
jby  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  from  God's  own  dictation,  '  In 
Ilhe  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.'    Here, 
ID  Rolitary  grandeur,  came  forth  to  view  the  great  majestic 
infinite  first  cause,  of  which  the  mind  of  all  the  philosophers 
'were  so  long  in  search,  and  which  no  travail  of  human  thought 
Has  able  to  discover. 

Amidst  the  various  views  prevailing  among  those  ancient 
Sects,  there  was  no  repose,  no  central  stay,  no  point  of  union. 
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that  held  the  iteveral  classes  of  dugmaliits  together  in  thi 
respective  schools,  no  conformity  resting  on  any  commoi 
acknowlwlged  principle:  it  waa  all  vacillation,  discords 
and  tendency  to  division  and  subdivision.  Sometimes  in 
prosecution  of  their  vagnint  reveries,  tbey  seemed  toexpatn 
near  the  confines  of  truth,  but  they  could  nnver  settle 
consistency  at  any  point,  or  arrive  at  any  just  comprehensti 
of  what  man  is,  or  what  God  requires.  Ifsomptimes  tl 
seemed  to  admit  the  creation  of  matter  by  the  sole  eificiei 
of  the  one  Great  Cause,*  at  other  times  they  reasoned  oi 
contrary  supposition.  If  Plato  and  his  followers  renoun( 
the  eternity  of  risible  and  tangible  matter,  they  still  cli 
to  the  hypothesis  of  a  world  of  incorporeal  and  ideal  entil 
which  they  placed  in  co-ctemity  with  God,  or  made  t( 
partners  or  constituents  of  the  Divine  mind  ;  and  sometimes 
even  mat(er  itself  was  deified,  or  endued  with  soul  and  in- 
telligence. 

Though  the  heathen  Platonists  did  generally  acknowU 


*  AriirtoUe,  in  tbe  fint  book  of  ha  Metaphysics,  c.  ii.  thus  writes,  4  r«  ■ 
^oc  (oic((  TO  airuf  iraatv  iii^t  cui  ap\ti  nc,  a  i)lliin  contrkdiction  of* 
opmioiu  given  «.-lM.-n'lK-rv.      The  ;ilulum«nl  of  Ilmod  has  been  muc^  dis- 
cussed: 

Hfdi  fity  irfiwTifa  jfooc  yivir*.         Ofo}'.  1.115> 


J 

Entaol 


It  has  been  takeo  by  tome  ai  a  gruund  for  auumiog  that  it  was  the 
oprnivH  tliat  tlic  world  was  creattsl  out  of  notliiug,  which  b  to  undoitai 
lyvire  ill  the  sense  oi  iytvv^9tf.  Kit  be  micJered  by  fuctum  est,  or  genitun 
est,  then  the  question  aria**  a  rjuo?  Nihil  enim  fit  sinp  fiactore,  Diogene* 
Lacrlius,  when  giving  the  reason  why  Epicums  betook  hirnself  lo  (he  stody 
of  philosopliy,  »uyii  ihai  Apolodonis  the  epicurean,  in  his  Life  of  Epicutm, 
relates  tluit  he  \efi  ibe  sopbiMs  iind  gramntarians,  and  QppUed  hjmtelf  lo 
philotiopby,  bectiise  the  sophiiiui  and  gramniarians  could  itnl  answer  hit 
enquity,  what  was  the  origin  of  the  chaos  of  llesiod.  And  the  same  thing  is 
related  by  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  MathenifLlicos,  who  says  thai  Epicurus,  when 
vety  youni;,  asked  a  gratiima.nan  who  was  reodiDg  (o  him  the  said  possige  m 
Hesiuil,  rmm  what  was  chaos  derived^  if  it  had  a.  beginning ;  lo  which  que»* 
tion  the  answer  ^iren  wus  this — lliat  il  was  not  the  office  of  ihe  gmmmarian 
to  teach  such  lbjng»,  but  oT  the  phtlos>opher ;  and,  ttccontiiigty,  Epicurna 
went  to  the  phiitosophers  for  the  explanation  of  the  difficulty.  But  his  appli- 
cation did  act  seem  to  be  attended  with  belter  sticon. 
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nlj  self-existcDt  Being,  the  Maker  of  all  things, 
by  a  strange  violence  of  metaphysical  icu&oiitug,  tliey 
toefimes  asserted  matter,  soul,  and  the  substance  of  all 
logs  to  be  eteraal,  while  at  the  same  time  tliey  represented 
BB)  aa  having  only  a  derivative  existence,  and  to  hare  received 
Lfi  exifilence  from  God;  being  essentially  dependent  upon 
n,  as  the  son's  radiance  is  upon  the  sun  itself."  The 
iple,  onquolified  proposition  on  which  Moses  bases  his 
It  authentic  record  was  never  substantially  set  forth  in 
*  school  of  gentile  philosophy. 


rhe  letter  of  Seneca  on  the  value  of  lime  is  full  uf  spirit 
I  point. 

^^  TO  LUC'ILIUS. 

T  up  to  your  resolutions,  my  dear  LuciliiisJ  Assert  yonr 
ht  to  yourself  and  to  your  time ;  and  that  which  you  have 
berto  been  used  to  see  taken  or  stolen  from  you,  or  sHp 
ay  of  itself,  trea-surc  up  and  preserve.  Be  persuaded  of 
:  certainty  of  what  I  say.  One  portion  of  our  time  is 
itched  from  us,  another  is  silently  witlidrawn,  and  another 
IS  away  of  itself.  But  the  most  disgraceful  loss  is  that 
lich  happens  from  our  on-n  neglect.  If  you  consider  the 
3ject,  you  will  perceive  that  part  of  our  existence  is  wasted 
doing  what  is  wrong,  part  in  doing  nothing,  and  pari  in 
ing  what  does  not  belong  to  the  business  before  us.  Can 
a  name  the  man  who  puts  the  true  value  upon  time  7  who 
;ardti  the  pacing  day  as  he  ought  ?  who  feels  tlie  solemn 


Proolus,  the  ^reat  nuintainer  of  the  eternity  of  the  world  and  of  soub, 
wtfitmAy  declares  that  roffa  ^xf  Y'^VP"  '^'  '''"^  Aicw.  See  Cudw. 
iL  Syit  b.  1.  c.  4. 

Seneca's  letlera  appear  tu  be  ull  oddmaed  to  Lucilius ;  concerning  whom 
lilUe  we  know  comes  to  us  through  these  fame  leilera.  He  upptars  lu 
•  been  a  person  of  nti-nn  cxtriction^  and  a  little  younger  than  Seneca.  He 
■me  a  Roman  knight,  and  held  a  responsible  charge  in  Sialy.  He  wu  a 
lfi  of  taste  and  talent,  and  in  forest  e»tGeiii  for  his  social  virtues. 
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(ruth — that  he  is  dying  daily  ?     In  this  we  ded^ive  oai 
when  we  look  to  death  as  altogether  a  future  event.    Iti 
a  process  which  is  always  going  on,  and  has  been  iu 
dispatched.    The  by-goiie  period  of  our  existence  is 
in  Hie  grasp  and  tenure  of  death.     Do,  then,  my  dear  fric 
that  which  it  is  my  object  in  lliis  letter  to  persuade  yoaj 
do — lay  fast  hold  on  the  hours  as  they  pass,  and  make' 
most  of  them.     Make  to-day  your  own,  that  you  may 
less  depend  upon  to-morrow.    While  we  are  procrastinntii 
time  will  not  stop  for  us,  but  nins  by  us.     We  can  call  nothi 
of  all  things  of  this  world  our  own  but  time.     But  it 
property  of  a  fugitive  and  lubricous  nature,  from  which  wl 
soever  is  so  minded  can  drive  us  from  the  possession.     Si 
is  the  folly  of  mortals  that  they  consider  themselves  obh{ 
by  gifts   of  tlie  most  worthless  description,  while  no 
thinks  he  owes  us  anything  who  borrows  from  us  our  til 
whereas  in  trutli  this  is  a  loan  which  even  gratitude  cani 
repay. 

Let  mc  persuade  you  to  begin  in  good  time  to  be  thriflyJ 
your  opportunities :  for  according  to  the  wise  old  adage,  il 
late  to  begin  to  save  when  we  arc  almost  at  the  bottom— I 
only  is  that  which  is  at  the  bottom  the  least,  but  it  Is 
the  worst. 


The  way  to  read  with  real  intellectual  profit  is  a  pointi 
instruction  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  Seneca.  H« 
passes  in  the  following  letter  some  very  just  censures  on  that 
roving  habit  of  study  which  too  commonly  accompanies  the 
ambitious  pursuit  of  knowledge.  In  such  cases  a  ready  access 
to  libraries  is  often  a  real  disadvantage.  The  mind  is  apt  to 
be  dissipated  and  embarrassed  by  the  concourse  of  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities :  in  the  endeavour  to  use  these  all  at 
once,  they  are  made  so  to  crowd  the  path  of  the  student,  as 
to  prevent  any  forward  movement  of  the  understanding — ipsa 
sibi  otficit  copia.  Arma  incrmem  reddunt.  The  next  letter  is, 
therefore,  worthy  of  being  recommended  to  the  attentive  pe- 
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loferery  young  candidate  for  academical  honours^  or  for 
literary  distinction.^ 


TO  LDCIUUS. 


the  letters  you  write  to  me  and  from  other  testimonies, 
ulJ  of  hope  concerning  you.     Vou  do  not  run  from  one 
to  aiiotlier,  nor  keep  your  mind    in  an  unquiet  and 
^ratory  stale  by  perpetually  changing  the  objects  of  your 
iqniry.      This  changeableness  is  the  restless  and  feverish 
saiDg  of  the  di&tempered  mind.     I  consider  it  a  principal 
idence  of  a  sound  and  well  conditioned  intellect,  to  becapa- 
eof  standing  &till,  and  abiding  with  itself.     My  advice  to 
HI  is,  to  take  care  that  the  perusal  of  many  authors,  and 
any  subjects,  do  not  give  a  character  of  vagrancy  and  in- 
ability to  the  course  of  your  application.    It  is  important  to 
suain  long  enough  in  converse  with  the  particular  produc- 
oQs  of  certain  good  writers,  to  receive  from  them  the  nutri- 
Kot  they  are  capable  of  imparting,  if  you  wish  to  t-xtract 
ny  thing  which  may  settle  permanently  in  your  own  mind. 
le  that  is  ever)*  where,  is  really  no  where.     It  is  the  fate  of 
pose  who  pass  their  lives  in  moving  about  from  place  to 
itace>  to  experience  hospitalities,  indeed,   but  to  form  no 
friendships ;   and  much  like  this  is  the  case  of  those  who 
Verer  so  apply  tliemselves  to  the  study  of  an  author,  as  to  be- 
come familiar  with  his  genius,  but  aim  at  acquainting  tliem- 
^ves  with  every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way  as  tl>ey  hasten 
bn  in  their  rapid  career.     It  is  in  vain  that  food  is  taken  into 
Ibe  stomach,  if  it  remains  not  there  long  enough  to  be  digested. 


*  Lord  Shuilesbury  observes  that  il  is  nol  right  to  oall  a  nmn  well  read 
laho  reads  muiy  authors,  since  lie  rouM  of  nei:«5sity  have  more  it]  models 
[Am  good:  and  be  metre  atulTed  with  bombut,  ill  fancy,  and  wry  thought, 
Ittaa  filled  wiUi  solid  sense  and  just  ima^ation.  Chaiact.  vi.  t4S.  And  Sir 
iW.  TemfHe  apprehends  from  it  "  ibe  lesacoing  of  tbe  force  and  Kfowth  of  a 
pMa*t  own  f^iu&.  The  w«ig)it  and  number  of  so  many  tiioughts  of  other 
Mi  nay  suppress  one's  own,  or  hinder  the  moliou  or  agitation  of  ifaeiu,  from 
,4itach  all  mvention  arises."     Essajr  on  Learning. 
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Nothing  is  so  unfavourable  to  ronvalescence^  as  a  perp^i 
change  of  remedies  ;  and  if  a  wound  is  healed  with  a  vari4 
of  dressings  and  ointments,  the  process  of  healing  Is  sure 
be  interrupted  and  rularded.     1:30  neither  will  a  plant  flouH 
that  is  often  removed.     Nothing  useful  is  of  benefit  to  as 
applied  in  this  hasty  and  transitory  way:  and  it  is  for  t 
same  reason  that  a  multitude  of  books  distracts  the  mind,ti 
inducing  us  to  hurry  from  one  to  the  other,  so  as  to  becos 
familiar  Vvith  none.    When  you  caunot  read  all  you  have, 
is  enough  to  have  what  you  can  read,  witliout  more.     Bi 
perhaps,  you  will  say,  I  like  now  to  turn  over  this  book,  u 
then  another.     But  remember,  a  pampered  stomach,  by  li 
coming  fa»tidiou!«,  loses  its  relish  utti^ethcr,  and  that  wh 
turns  to  corruption  can  never  afford  nourishment.    Confl 
your  reading,  therefore,  to  approved  works,  and  if  at  any  tit 
you  are  induced  to  seek  a  short  entertainment  from  othei 
come  back  1  pray  you  to  these  again.     Report  to  those  col 
positions  which  wilt  help  you  to  bear  poverty  and  death,  ai 
other  calamities  ;  and  after  casting  your  eye  over  many,  selfl 
one  for  the  day  which  you  may  be  capable  of  digesting.  T! 
is  wfmt  t  do  myself.     From  the  many  that  I  turn  over  !  f 
upon  some  one.     This  is  what  I  fell  in  with  to-day,  1  found 
in  Epicurus.     You  are  to  know  that  I  am  accustomed  ao 
times  to  steal  into  the  enemy's  camp,  not  as  a  deserter,  but 
a  spy.     Honesta,  iiic|ult,  res  est  laita  paupcrtas.     Ch 
poverty  is  an  honourable  thing ;  indeed,  poverty  is  no  Ion 
poverty  when  it  is  cheerfully  endured.    To  be  content  witl 
poverty  is  in  effect  to  be  rich.     Tlie  poor  mau  is  not  he  whic 
has  little,  but  he  that  covets  more  than  he  has.     What  dO 
it  signify,  how  mucb  a  man  has  in  his  cofiers,  or  in  I 
granaries,  how  he  fares,  or  what  usurious  bargains  he  raalo 
if  he  sighs  after  the  possessions  of  another ;  if  he  overloo 
what  he  possesses,  in  thiuking  of  what  is  to  be  acquire 
What  boundary  then,  you  will  ask,  ought  we  to  put  upon  a 
aecuniulatiuus  ?    Two.    The  first,  to  have  what  is  ncccss 
the  second,,  what  is  enough. 
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I  only  extract  a  part  of  another  letter  of  this  great  man, 

bow  near  his  aspirations  came  tu  the  highest  stand- 

what  respects  the  soul  and  its  capacities.    The  classical 

will  do  veil  to  turn  to  the  original  letter  niinibt'red  cii, 

liie  will  find  the  iiobk-  ideas  of  Seneca  expressed  in  words 

ir  with  his  ideas  in  force  and  dignity. 


Tp  LUClLltlS.  * 

esEAT  and  generoas  thing  is  the  soul  of  man;  reaching  to 
B  limits  of  a  common  intelligence  with  the  Deity  Hmiseir:  for 
ft  it  has  no  locality,  no  country  in  this  tower  world :  neither 
ibesus  nor  Alexandria,  nor  if  there  be  any  other  more  peopled, 
of  larger  extent.     She  embraces  tiie  universe  in  her  circuit; 
ftll  this  vault  above  us  enccmpassing^  the  wide  creation  of  lands 
d  waters,  and  the  region  of  the  air  whicli  divides  and  yet 
iuiects  the  habitations  of  God  and  man,  and  within  which  so 
kny  inferior  divinities  fulfil  their  several  ministrations.    Nor 
Boodly,  does  the  soul  suHTcr  herself  to  be  bounded  by  any 
triod  of  time.  All  years,  she  says,  are  mine.  No  age  is  closed 
[ainst  the  entrance  of  great  spirits,  no  time  is  impervious  to 
looght.    When  the  day  shall  come  wiiicli  is  to  separate  this 
KDpound  of  divine  and  human,  I  shall  leave  this  body  where 
found  it ;  and  return  to  God :  not  that  I  am  altogether 
bsent  from  him  now:  but  i  am  detained  by  this  heavy  earthly 
log.     This  detention  in  mortal  life  is  hut  the  prelude  to  a 
Itter  and  more  enduring  life.     As  our  mother's  womb  holds 
k  ia  a  nine  months'  confinement,  preparing  us  not  for  a  con- 
lauance  there,  but  for  that  place  into  which  we  are  designed 
[>  emerge,  when  fit  to  breathe  the  vital  air,  and  bear  the  open 
lement,  so  in  that  space  of  time  which  reaches  from  infancy 
:>  age,  we  are  matured  for  another  birth:  a  fresh  beginning, 
Dother state  of  things  awaits  us:  we  must  pass  through  an 
nterval  of  preparation  before  we  can  hope  for  heaven.     Look 
brward  then  without  dismay  to  that  determined  hour,  which 
I  the  last  to  the  body,  but  not  to  the  soul.     What  things  lie 
nraidarouDd  yon,  regard  them  as  the  furniture  of  an  inn. 


We  must  pass  on  in  our  journey.  ?fature  casts  us  out  of  tb* 
world,  as  she  once  did  cast  us  into  it;  and  so  we  come 
go  :  we  can  carry  no  more  out  of  it  than  we  brought  intoi 
And  of  that  which  thou  didst  bring  into  this  existence,  a 
part  must  be  laid  down  on  your  departure.  You  must' 
stripped  of  this  skin,  which  will  be  your  last  only  coi 
ing.  This  flesh,  and  this  cir-culating  blood  that  pemd 
your  system  will  be  witlidrawn  from  you ;  your  bones  ac 
nerves,  the  base  and  suppoi  t  of  the  less  solid  parts,  will  all  ba 
carried  off.  But  that  day  which  you  now  dread  as  the  lut" 
of  your  existence,  will  be  truly  the  birth-day  of  eternity. 
Be  content  then  to  lay  your  burthen  down.  Why  are  yon 
reluctant  1  ua  though  you  hud  not  biifore  come  out  from  t 
body  when  you  came  from  the  womb  of  your  mother.  Are 
you  Htill  reluctant?  it  was  not  williout  a  great  effort  IhatyoQ 
were  thrown  upon  this  world  ;  you  came  weepiug  into  it;  it 
was  the  lot  of  your  nativity  to  weep;  it  had  its  excuse  tbeo. 
You  came  hither  in  utter  ignorance  and  inexperience;  and 
when  Kent  forth  from  tJie  warm  receptacle  and  shelttir  of  the 
maternal  covering,  the  free  air  blew  fresh  upon  you ;  and  you 
were  yet  so  tender  as  to  be  unable  to  bear  the  touch  of  the 
hard  hand ;  then  in  your  ignorance  of  everj*  thing,  you  were 
confounded  by  the  multitude  of  unknown  objects  which  sur- 
rounded you.  But  now  to  be  separated  from  that  to  which 
you  were  before  joined  is  no  novelty.  Dismiss,  therefore, 
witliout  uneasiness,  these  members  which  are  no  necesaarf 
part  of  you  ;  this  body  which  has  so  long  been  your  lodging. 
Let  it  be  divided,  destroyed,  abolifthed.  Why  does  the  thought 
of  this  make  you  sad?  it  is  the  common  destiny:  so  what  en- 
velopes the  new  born  infant  perishes.  Why  love  you  so  these 
things,  as  if  they  were  your  own  ?  they  are  only  your  outward 
covering.  The  day  will  come  which  stiall  take  this  covering 
from  you,  and  make  you  come  forth  from  your  present  un- 
clean quarters.  Even  now  take  your  flight  from  (hem  as 
much  as  you  can,  estranged  even  from  those  things  which 
»eem  most  necessary  to  you;  fix  your  thoughts  upon  some- 
thing loftier  and  nobler.     At  some  time  or  other,  the  secrets 
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ature  will  be  revealed  to  you;  this  darkness  almll  be  dis- 

tuid  light  slrnll   breuk  ia  upon   you  on  every  hide. 

:   wilh   yourseU  how  great   will    be  tliat   effulgence, 

khen  bo  nmny  stars  tntenningle  their  glorious  beams ;    no 

Jiadow  shall  cross  that  pure  serene;  on  evuty  side  the  heaven 

ikfatll  be  equally  resplendent.    Day  and  night  are  the  changes 

oJf  of  this  lower  clement.  Then  you  witi  say,  you  have  lived 

io  darkness,  when  whole  in  yourself,  yon  slmll  see  nmiiiid 

nni  total  brightness;  which  now  you  obscurely  glance  upon 

through  the  narrow  vision  of  ^our  mortal  eyes ;  and  yet  are 

tiled  with  aduiiratioii  at  tliu  distant  sij^ht.     Whnt  then  will 

be  the  ell'ect  of  that  divine  iltmniuation,  when  you  shall  see 

it  ia  its  own  place  ?  Such  a  thought  will  not  allow  any  Uiiug 

wnlid  to  settle  in  your  mind ;  noUiing  base,  nothiug^  ungentle. 

it  tells  us  that  the  Gods  are  the  witnesses  of  every  thing  ;  it 

eomiuands  us  to  seek  llieir  approval,  to  prepare  ourhclvcs  fur 

communion  with  them,  and  to  keep   eternity  in   view  ;  by 

dwelling  upon  uhicli,  in  our  tfiou^hts,  we  arc  raised  above  the 

dfcoduf  amiies;  no  trumpet's  sound  can  dismay  us;  no  threats 

^bpk  OS.     What  should  he  fear,  with  whom  death  is  an  ub- 

Hn  of  joyful  expectation?     When  sometimes  even  he  that 

COQsiders  that  the  soul  only  lives  while  imprisoned   in  this 

body,  and  that  at  its  departure  hence  it  is  dissipated  and 

rfiifiolved,  yet  strives  by  his  actions,  while  living,  to  make  his 

dt  a  benefit  to  the  world  after  his  death.     Although  he  is 

himself  removed  out  of  sight,  liis  virtue  and  the  honour  he 

has  reflected  on  liis  family  is  often  and  long  remembered. 

Think,  how  prutitabic  to  the  world  are  good  cxainplcs,  and 

yoa  will  acknowledge  that  the  memory  of  great  and  good 

axn  is  hardly  less  serviceable  than  tlieir  pi-escnce  among  us. 


With  this  extraordinary  letter  we  take  leave  of  Seneca; 
ind  if  ite  matter  and  character  have  kit  on  Ihe  reader's  mind 
the  same  impression  which  it  liia>  left  on  onr  own,  the  attain- 
■BDtB  and  deficiencies  of  that  great  man  will  never  recur  to 
Vim  without  exciting  emotions  of  admir.ition  and  pity.     So 
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very  near  "  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life,"  and  yet  peril 
ing  with  thirst;  moving  "  in  the  slippery  ways  of  darkncssj 
so  nearthc  walls  of  that  seraphic  city  "  which  iiecdeth  ncilhri 
sun  nor  moon,  having  the  glory  of  God  to  lighten  it" 

Notwithstanding   the   noble   thoughts   contained    in 
epistle,  it  is  e%"i(lent  that  the  nations  of  Seneca  concemil 
the  soul's  imuiortuliiy  were  in  a  very  unsettled  state ;  \» 
nant  neither  with  strong  assurance  nor  rational  hope, 
sentiments,  indeed,  am  gloomily  grand,  hut  they  shew  m( 
of  a  gilded  despondency  than  of  a  resigned  spirit,  or  of  I 
trusting  patience.     Mucli  of  what  he  eays  is  summed  up 
beautiful  brevity  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Eccli 
siastes  :^"  Then  ehall  the  dii8t  return  to  the  earth  as  it 
liud  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God,  who  gave  it."    And 
the  fifth  chapter  of  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
soul's  spiritual  louging  to  escape  from  tltc  prif<on  of  the 
is  expressed  in  words  which,  while  they  are  recognised  oi 
in  the  bosom  of  the  real  Oiristian,  throw  into  the  shade 
bright  hut  ambiguous  aspect  of  Seneca's  philosophy.     ** 
arc  always  conhdent,  knowing  that  while  we  are  at  homeiij 
the  body^  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord ;  (fur  we  walk 
faith,  not  by  sight ;)  we  arc  confident,  I  sav,  and  williDg 
be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lor 
wherefore  we  labour,  that  whether  present  or  absent,  we  mt 
be  accepted  of  him." 

Yet,  who  can  contemplate  the  anxiety  of  this  great  St 
concerning  the  awful  futurity  that  an-uit«  the  soul  of  mi 
without  respect  for  the  character  of  his  mind  ;  or  wiihouti 
deep  sense  of  shame  at  the  comparative  indifference  wil 
which  so  many  nominal  Christians  seek  bchmd  the  screen 
this  earth  and  its  vanities,  to  shut  out  the  prospect  of  tl 
eternal  world  and  its  verities,    '*  It  is  in  vain,"  says  Paschi 
"  for  men  to  turn  aside  their  thoughts  from  this  eternity  wl 
awaits  them,  as  if  they  were  able  to  destroy  it  bv  not  thii 
ing  of  it.     [t  exists  in  spite  of  them,  nay,  it  appronchcs ;  ai 
death  which  will  discover  it,  must  In  a  short  time  infnllil 
reduce  them  to  the  dreadful  alternative  of  Ix^iug  for  e\ 
notliing,  or  for  ever  miserable." 
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lesBon  wc  may  learn  by  looking  into  the  philosophy  of 
hett  magtmaiuDuii  men  of  ibe  Stoic  school,  and  contrasting 
fur  errors  with  the  opposite  dogmas  of  the  Epicurean  sects, 
id  again  by  coiitemplatiati;  the  flotitini^  opinions  which  fill 
^the  dark  intervnl  between  these extremeSji*  very  important. 
IB  see  in  these  contrarieties  the  result  of  the  sincere,  but 
ing  efforts  of  human  weakness  when  left  to  itself, — the 
Irfences  uf  a  state  of  being  wherein  greatness  und  mcuuiiess 
bnM  in  roarvelloQs  concord, — the  proofs  of  a  portentoas 
11^  and  disfigurement  which  pervade  both  the  moral  and 
[oral  world, — the   lineaments  of  that  likeness,  in  which 

0  was  created,  blended  with  the  marks  of  that  forfeiture 

1  degradation  which  ensued  upon  the  first  transgression. 
these  contrarieties  in  his  character,  these  efforts  to  soar  to 
\  giddy  heights  of  a  self-trusting  confidence  on  the  one 
tdf  and  this  alacrity  in  sinking  into  infidel  sensuality  on 
k  otlier,  we  trace  the  revolutiou  to  which  our  species  has 
^subjected.  It  is  thisconfusionof  contrarieties  which  laid 
^  foundatioD,  and  supplied  the  materials  of  all  those  be- 
Idering  disputations  which  have  vainly  agitated  whole  ccn- 
tiea  of  the  world's  early  history.     The  problem  of  original 

mCtainting  all  succeeding  generations,  how  perplexing, 
w  mysterious!  how  opposed  to  our  habitual  notions  of 
lice  !  how  far  sequestered  among  the  deep  things  of  God ! 
is  a  mystery  which  has  been  succeeded  by  that  greater 
Btery  made  known  to  us  by  the  testimony  uf  God's  word  ; 
h  waiting  to  be  opened  by  "the  keys  of  tlie  kingdom" 
hose  keys  which  caji  alone  unlock  the  portals  of  grace  and 
rcy — mystery'  upon  mystery,  together  involving  the  mighty 
pensatioD  uf  the  curse,  the  cross,  and  the  reconciliation  ! 
e  mystery  of  our  fall  then  is  great  indeed,  and  the  mystery 
the  means  provided  for  our  restoration  is  greater  still,  but 
;hoiit  these  mysteries,  man  would  be  to  himself  the  greatest 
fttery  of  all,  made  up  as  he  is  of  moral  materials  so  opposed 
their  natures  and  tcndenciei^ ;  indicating  at  once  the  amount 
the  loss  and  the  magnitude  of  the  ruin.  Whence  came 
se  contrarieties  which  exalted  tlie  Stoic,  and  made  sense 
I  concupiscence  the  law  of  the  Epicurean?    Is  not  the 
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answer  contained  in  the  mystery  which  tells  ub  of  the  im^ 
of  God,  once  ours,  but  whereof  ouly  now  the  faint  tf 
remain  to  make  the  sinAilne^s  of  sin  more  sinful,  and  to  fo 
our  couscicncL's  to  testify  uiure  loudly  against  us. 

Seneca  having  been  long  in  favour  at  the  court  of  N( 
was  uii  object  of  jealousy  and  suspictuti,  find  of  course 
subject  of  much  misrepresentalion.  But  if  due  respect  is  I 
to  bis  salutary  influence  on  tlie  conduct  of  his  imperial  puf 
during  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign;  the  weight  of 
character  among  hia  friends  and  ussociates ;  his  instructl(j 
writings  and  discourses;  tlie  dij^nity  of  his  political  life; 
the  calm  heroism  of  his  magnanimous  end,  one  cannot 
conclude  that  there  was  in  all  this  a  strength  of  testimony  i 
his  side  nut  to  be  overcome  but  by  proofs  roucli  more  explic 
and  autbonties  much  more  decisive  than  those  by  which 
assaults  upon  his  memory  are  supported.  During  the 
of  the  first  successors  of  Augustus,  every  demonstration 
the  side  of  virtue  was  as  suspected  as  it  was  singular. 
state  of  morals  and  manners  was  so  uttevly  depraved  ifc 
.there  seemed  to  have  been  something  almost  mysterious 
the  principle  which  held  together  the  elements  of  civil  unit 
and  the  most  ordinary  relations  of  mutual  dcjjcndence.  It  niar^ 
be,  that  much  of  this  secret  leaven,  and  conservative  basis  was  . 
attributable  to  the  Pythagorean  and  Stoic  principles  which  _ 
bad  peuetrated  the  mass.  Same  qualities  thus  derived  sen*cd,  ^_ 
probably,  to  maintain  the  silent  recognition  of  the  necessiiv  ^ 
of  a  certain  degree  of  order  and  restrHint,  and  to  keep  the^ 
walks  of  men  from  becoming  a  forest  for  the  savage  pas^c 
to  range  in  with  unbounded  license,  and  unmitigated  fury:' 

To  find  a  Seneca  in  tfie  midst  of  such  universal  degenej 
and  corruption,  may  reasonably  excite  surprise,  but  it  w( 
have  been  more  extmordinary  if  a  Seneca  had  in  such  III 
escaped  the  malice  of  slanderous  tongues.  Eminent  virt 
was  treason  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  And  a  pretext  was  onlj 
■wanting  to  bring  Seneca  under  this  charge.  It  was  matter 
of  easy  contrivance.  Informers  soon  implicated  him  in  (he 
conspiracy  oP  Pi^^o.  The  messenger  of  death  found  him  at 
his  suburban  vill;t,  with  hJK  wife  Paulina,  and  two  of  hie 
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ods  at  supper.   A  few  question:,  being  asked  and  answered 

live  to  the  afTuir  of  Piso,  enough  appeared  to  satisfy  the 

ly  exigence  of  criminal  juslicc,  aud  to  vindicate  imperial 

igeance.     The  tribune  on  hh  return  was  asked  if  Seneca 

prepared  to  be  his  own  uxeculloiier.     "  Lie  shewed,"  said 

*'  neither  sign  of  fear,  nor  dejection  of  countenancu,  when 

proposal  was  Diad<:  to  biui."     It  was  euuu>;b,  and  the 

ibane  was  ordered  to  cany  to  him  the  emperor's  decree. 

Hiia  tribune  had  from  a  conspirator  become  iuforuicr  and 

blic  accuser,  aud  being  desirous  of  avoiding  a  meeting  with 

aeca,  sent  to  him  a  centurion  with  llie  luuiidtitc;  Seneca 

ived  it  without  fear  or  concern,  and  having  been  denied  a 

blet  for  his  testament,  in  which  lie  had  lioped  tu  mark  his 

titude  to  liis  friends,  contented  himself  with  bequeathing 

them  in  wordii  the  great  example  of  his  life:  and  :ifter  mildly 

iproviog  them  for  not  restraining  their  grief,  and  repressing 

eir  tears,  prepared  himself  manfully  for  death.     He  endea- 

iDorcd    to  cticcr  his  wife  Paulina;  but  on  her  declaring  her 

letermination  to  nccompnny  him  in  this  last  passage,  he  thus 

iddressed  her :   "  I   have   pointed  out  to  you  the  means  of 

■akiog  your  life  easy  ;    but  as  you  prefer  the  glory  of  a 

vJantary  death,  I  will  not  envy  you  the  privilege  of  becoming 

K>  bright  an  example.     To  meet  our  fate  with  courage  and 

gonstancy  is  equally  in  the  power  of  us  both  ;  but  yourn  must 

le  considered  as  the  more  illustrious  death." 

The  veins  of  Seneca  and   Puulina  were  then  opened  by 

ifaemselvcs ;  but  the  husband's  torments  being  much  aggra- 

irotecl  by  the  state  of  his  body,  to  spare  his  wife  the  pain  of 

[witnessing  his  agony  he  pcrSuaded  her  to  permit  herself  to  be 

taken  to  another  apartment.     Me  was  afraid  also  that  with 

Rich  a  spectacle  before  her,  her  fortitude  might  be  overcome. 

After  the  loss  of  much  blood,  the  arms  of  the  wife  were 

bandaged  by  the  emperor's  commaml,  eukI  she  was  made  to 

tre  for  some  time,  carrying  in   her  pallid  counteimncc  and 

hnguid  body  the  traces  of  the  sufferiDg  she  had  undergone.*" 


'  Tkcitua  odds,  "  V\  «nt  vulgus  ml  deteriora  promptuTn,  non  defucrc  qui 
doocc  impUcibileTn  Nemtem  titnueril,  femam  suci&ln-  ciim  maritu 


The  departiiri!  of  Seneca  was  verj-  lingering.  The  cfiubion  ol 
blood  was  slow  and  reluctant  from  his  attenuated  bodjrj 
Warm  water  was  used  for  promoting  the  depletion;  bitj 
neither  that  nor  a.  poisonous  draught"  which  was  swalloi 
by  him  produced  the  dejtired  effect,  till  at  length,  he  was 
foc&tod  in  the  vapours  of  the  bath,  after  delivering  his  d)ii 
instructions  to  those  around  him  with  his  usual  eloquence. 
[t  IS  hardly  possible  to  dwell  upon  these  lust  moments  i 
Seneca  without  noticing  the  parallel  case  of  the  dying  So- 
crates. The  picture  drawn  by  Plato  is,  indeed,  rather 
softer  and  more  shaded.  The  features  of  the  great  Atheniim 
sage  have  rather  a  more  cordial  expression  :  but  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  mental  composure,  and  courage  above  nature 
and  humanity,  Seneca  is  in  no  degree  his  inferior.  'iTic 
life  of  the  coudcmned  Socrates  was  to  end  with  the  setting 
sun,  The  two  great  luminaries  were  to  go  down  together. 
And  the  sun  was  now  on  the  verge  of  its  departure.  Socratc«, 
aflerdismissing  his  wife  and  children  with  his  last  instructions, 
had  retired  loan  inner  apartment,  whence,  after  having  waiibed 
himself,  he  came  out  to  his  friends,  and  sat  down,  speaking 
but  little.  Then  came  the  servant  of  tlie  eleven,  and  standii^ 
near  him,  thus  addressed  him,  *'  I  have  noticed  in  you, 
Socraleti,.  what  t  Inive  witnessed  in  no  others  in  your  cir- 
comsti^ices.  When  by  the  command  of  the  magistrates  I 
have  announced  to  them  the.  necessity  of  their  dnnkiog 
poison,  they  have  loaded  mc  with  execrations.  But  you,  as 
in  other  instances,  so  especially  in  the  present  juncture,  I 
have  found  to  be  the  most  candid,  mild,  and  altogether  the 
best  of  those  who  have  ever  been  liroiight  to  this  prison.  Yon 
give  me  the  comfortable  aaiurance,  that  with  whatever  dis- 
pleasure you  regard  those  whom  I  obey,  you  look  upon  me 

mortis  petivisse  ;    deindc  oblala  mitiorc  s(ie,  lilundimeiitis  viUe  erictUD.' 
Tacil.  Ann,  lib.  iv.  s.  64. 

•*  Seneca,  intoriim,  dtimntc  tractu,  el  lentiludine  monis,  Slalium  Aninroti 
(liu  *\iii  amicllin-  f'lile  ft  iiit<^  nipdiciniK  prabuum  orat,  pmvisum  prid^i  «eiK- 
num  (]uo  damnnli  publico  Atbeni'Cnsium  judido  txiiapicruntur,  promeret 
Hl1ntnn]rpi«  liausil  fniatm;  fn^dns  jnni  Hrtu^,  d  duso  corpora  advenum  vin 
venenj.     Tacil.  Ann.  lib.  xv.  s.  G4. 
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tHh  Donc.  Now,  therefore,  farewell,  and  endeavour  to  bear 
[iilb  ull  the  fortitude  you  ure  master  of,  your  tinnvoidahte 
lie.  To  this  Socrates  answered,  looking  kindly  upon  him, 
tell,  wc  shaJt  dn  a»  you  say.  And  then  turning  to  uh 
said,  Uow  gentle  and  coartcous  is  this  man.  lie  has  come 
me  oftea,  and  sometimes  conversed  with  roe.  He  is  really 
le  kindest  of  men.  And  now  how  benevolently  he  weeps 
pr  me-  But  let  us  do  what  he  bids  ns.  And  let  eome  one 
king  hither  the  poison  if  it  is  prepared  ;  and  if  not,  let  it  be 
^epared.  Here  Crito  interposed,  "  But,  Socrates,  I  do  not 
^iak  the  suu  has  sunk  behind  the  hills,  nor  is  yet  set  I 
pve  known  others  to  take  the  poison  very  late,  after  the 
:essity  for  so  doing  has  been  aunuunced  to  them,  therefore 
not  hasten;  there  is  time  yet.  "Those  to  whom  you 
lode,"  said  Socrates,  "  hiive  acted  rightly,  (for  they  may  think 
liat  they  gain  sometliing  by  thus  acting,]  and  I  sliall  act  as 
^^tly  in  not  copying  them.  For  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
toy  advantage  to  mc  to  delay  drinking  the  poison.  Come 
lun,  do  what  is  required  of  thee."  Hearing  tliis,  Crito 
ipdded  to  the  servant  standing  by,  who  went  out  and  returned 
Iriftging  with  him  the  person  who  was  to  administer  the 
toison,  who  bore  it  in  a  cup.  "  Come,  my  good  friend," 
Ibid  Socrates,  "you  are  skilled  in  these  matters,  tell  me  what 
p  do.*'  "  Nothing  more,"  said  he,  "  than  when  you  have 
Inuik,  tvalk  till  you  are  sensible  of  a  heaviness  in  your  lower 
imbs;  and  then  he  down,"  and  so  saying,  he  held  out  the 
ibaljce  to  Socrates,  who  received  it  chccifuUy,  neither  trcni- 
Ming,  nor  changing  colour ;  but  surveying  the  man,  as  he  was 
irotil  to  do,  with  a  steady  and  somewhat  stern  aspect,  (raupt^ 
tov,)  "What  say  you,"  said  he,  *'as  to  this  cup,  shall  I  make 
from  it  a  libation,  or  not?  "  To  which  the  man  replied,  "  I  have 
aoly  mixed  what  is  enough  for  you  to  drink."  "  J  under- 
stand,"  said  Socrates,  "  but  certainly  to  pray  to  the  gods  that 
flijr  passage  may  be  prosperous,  is  both  lawful  and  decent;  I 
io,  therefore,  pray  that  so  it  may  be."  Having  said  this, 
tie  with  complacency  and  alacrity  drank  the  whole  of  the 
poison.  This  last  act  was  followed  by  the  tears  and  lamt-nta- 
tions  of*the  persons  present ;  till  they  were  reproved  by  Sucrules 
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for  tlieir  wenkness.  "  I  have  heard,"  said  he,  ''that  it  m 
sirabic  to  go  aut  of  this  life  nmidst  felicitations  and  bleftKing 
therefoi'i:,  be  Imnqiiil,  I  Itesecch  you,  and  of  good  couragi 
Wc  blushed  ivhcn  we  heard  this,  and  left  off  weeping.  After! 
had  walked  about  a  little,  he  said  his  legs  grew  weary 
heavy,  atid  liiid  liiuisclf  down  on  his  back,  as  he  had 
tuld  to  do.  At  that  instant  the  man  who  gave  him  til 
draught,  touched  him,  aud  looked  at  his  feet  and  legs; 
after  pressing  them  asked  hira  if  he  felt  anything.  He  aaij 
he  did  not.  Then  ascending  gradually  with  his  prcssui 
he  shewed  biin  to  us  cold  and  stiff.  Socrates  aUo  felt  his  own 
person,  observing  that  when  llie  (xiison  reached  Wis  heart  be 
should  die.  Then  uncovering  hiuiseLf,  he  isaid,  (and  they 
were  hia  last  words,)  *'  we  owe  a  cock  to  Esculapins.  Pay 
this  debt,  neglect  it  not."  This  Crito  promiicd  to  do,  and 
a&ked  liim  if  he  had  any  other  wish,  to  which  he  imswered 
nothing.  Uis  connlenaucc  was  fixed, — and  Crito  observing 
this,  composed  his  mouth  and  eyes. 

So  perished  all  that  could  perish  of  those  illustrious  men ; 
the  one,  the  founder,  the  other,  the  follower  of  a  discipline 
differing  in  mode,  but  similai-  in  motive  and  principle,  and 
framed  alike  for  forcibly  raising  the  niiud  to  the  loftiest  pilch 
to  which  the  rcwardB  of  present  distinction  and  admiratioDp 
the  dream  of  a  never-dying  renown,  the  triumph  of  conscioiu 
superiority,  the  pnde  of  con.staucy,  and  the  excitement  of 
imiversal  expectation  could  exalt  it  among  men.  Whnt 
Socrates  intended  by  tiis  dying  request  to  his  friend  to  offct 
a  cock  to  Escubpius,  is  variously  conjectured.  Some  have 
thought  him  serious  in  this  last  act  of  his  life  ;  others  have 
considered  it  as  an  ironical  expression  of  his  cmitem(>t  of  the 
vulgar  worship  of  his  country:  others  have  thought  that  by 
this  tribute  to  the  gud  of  the  healing  art  he  obscurely  inti- 
mated that  death  was  to  fiini  the  physician  that  cured  ttll  the 
ills  of  this  life.'^     If  it  proceeded  from  supL-rstilioLi  (StdrtSat- 

"  Sec  till'  SacraUc  Hri;u[ni'sit  agsinst  ihc  rt^rciFtlealiuMri  Sii  fi^!tpia  a<«0if 
*iC  ("iv,  nW  iiov  i'lrvtt^.  ittti?au  rip  rridi I'^wi'  firff  Ofnp  fiijfn'  A{>tt.  ^itVftti' 
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\f9na)  from  ^vhich  on  other  grounds  be  bns  been  judgied  not 
lip  be  wholly  free,"  he  surely  would  not  niirit  u  pLicc  au]oi:]<^ 
f^itw^phers  above  the  r.iiik  of  llio  grcU  Roman  ^'  whose 
I  letters  havb  been  the  Bubjcct  of  tbia  chapter. 

Mr  np^o£  ay  tiij  6  Jayaroc-     And  a^in,  u   ot-»'  ruioirroc  ^  Onfaroi  tvri, 

. "  Socntem  j>cr  canem,  K  nonnunquam  ctiain  per  aitserera  et  plataiiuiii 
solitUR)  paasiin  tnidutit  vexetes.     Cur  rero  id  (tgerr^l,  inter  ip«o«  sequft 
lcmiTenit,Mno  hoc  alii  liictum,  et  e\  fttvilaifiovta,  profectumi-xisiimanc 
Iwfo  inmia  Socralicw  n^jtuinumqu*;  vuIro  rect-ptorum  contempuiimbuutit. 
t.  Litmn.  in  Apol,  Sikt.  666.  StiG.    AtmX.  Sukji.  C  ffj  rov  xvva  and  <Pa(J. 
K-  i  iraarov  latfttiv  et  seq. 

■  Seneca  was  llie  oniamen!  of  iht  Intter  scfuiol  cif  ihe  Stoic  philosopliy — an 
Hprovcmcnt  upon  the  taorc  ancient  firm,  which  cmrricg]  iu  (eneis  ofieiL  la  a 
vildiuKJ  paradoxical  extretnity'  Tht:  lin>I  pliiirorm  iii'  their  syaK'm  appears  to 
hivt!  been  laid  by  the  Cynics,  whoa^  uhamcti^cisiic  notions  and  habits  were 
|f^iuMerui»,  arrogant,  ind  grossly  licentious.  The  sect  of  the  Stoics  after  n 
pnied  of  d«clenxion  wils  reviv«d  in  a  melioniteil  form  in  the  reigns  af  tlie  first 
— peroH  of  Rome,  after  the  blessed  epoch  of  tlic  Chnstian  nvclEilioii.  "  Hood 
pwca  Chhstuuiorum,"  saya  Brucker.  '*  prxnrpta  inillati  sunt,  il^k  tamen,  ut 
mutato  501)511  siiivn  nianctut  Sluici  Systc-iiiutis  iiil^-^riliLS."  Inst.  Hist.  Ph. 
Per.  ii.  S.  rii.,  Tlic  siijnal  fortitude  and  magimriimity  of  Cft-ciiia  Pwlus, 
HhmcEi  and  Ilelvelim,  and  uf  their  wivt-s,  the  two  Arrio-s,  and  Fannin,  added 
peit  lustre  to  the  sect ;  which  maintained  tis  credit  until  it  mis  ah^torbed  in  a 
■wdicated  and  eclectic  phiLo«r>pliy,  tu  which  there  was  a  confused  mixiiire  of 
Ibc  Sioie,  riatonic,  Peripatetic,  and  oilier  ity-stcms.  Alter  twu  centuries  from 
llie  NauTity  of  our  Lord,  ihere  seetnii  to  have  rcuiaiti^  no  distinct  school  of  pro- 
Umm  or  dogmatists  of  this  sect,  llie  school  of  the  Stoics  which  fioiLri*hed  in 
Inpenal  Koine,  begiui  witli  Alhenodoriis  Tiirsensis,  under  Augustus  Caesar, 
■ad  appean  to  have  r»iclie<l  its  acme  in  the  person  of  M.  Aur.  Antoninus: 
"cl  in  hoc  q« idem  maxinio  vina,"  says  Grucker,  "  Sloica;  Sect*  vi^oreniar- 
oul"  The  inlervul  was  praced  by  MusoniuSj  Chitrcmon,  Scncci,  Dio 
Pnureosia.  called  Chrysostutnus  on  accouDt  of  his  eloquence,  Eupliniles, 
BpidcttH,  and  Scxtus. 


I.ETTEHS  OF  THE  YOUNGEIl  PLINV. 

TiiK  letters  of  tlie  younger  Pliny  savour  of  q  period  in  whi 
the  Roman  slate  was  nmch  altered  from  its  condition  in 
days  of  Cicero.  He  held  the  same  offices  as  Cicero^  and 
RJniilnr  provincial  command,  but  he  held  them  under  a  m 
tu  whom  he  was  expected  to  account  for  all  the  particulars 
his  public  conduct.  His  opinions  and  actions  were  all  un 
a  superintctidancc,  that  kept  the  germs  of  any  great  qualiti' 
if  there  existed  any  in  his  mind,  from  fully  disclosing  the 
selves.  His  public  attainments  seem  to  have  been  eit 
cramped  or  natitmlly  diminutive  in  comparison  with  th 
of  the  great  man  whom  he  professedly  imitated; — one,  «h 
in  Rome,  Rome  rej^arded  as  her  patriot  and  preserver,  nnd 
who  in  exile  or  iu  furcign  command  carried  with  him  the 
genius  of  Rome  wherever  he  went. 

The  lettei-s  of  Pliny  are,  however,  very  full  of  good  sense 
and  entertainment ;  and  of  a  more  domestic  character  than 
either  those  of  Cicero  or  Seneca.  They  shew  the  decisive 
marks  of  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar,  and  deserve  great 
respect  for  their  polished  and  social  urbanity.  They  arc 
replete  with  the  topics  mid  interests  of  busy  and  conlcni- 
plative  life ;  but  they  contain  little  to  illustrate  the  charm 
imparted  to  letters  by  a  free  and  unfettered  choice  of  familiar 
words  and  imagery  controlled  only  by  the  discipline  of  taste, 
the  restraints  of  principle,  and  the  awe  of  public  opinion. 

We  may  infer  from  his  complying  with  the  request  of  4 
friend  to  make  a  careful  selection  of  his  letters,  (from  copies 
it  is  to  be  presumed  preserved  by  hmiselti)  that  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  written  to  be  read  by  others  besides  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  That  he  considered  letter- 
writing  a  biaiich  uf  cumpusiUon  to  be  specially  cnltivaled 
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fl^ipMn  by  his  letter  to  Priscns,  in  which,  when?  he  solicits 
Ac  patronage  of  that  [inhtary  mmmmider  for  his  t'riemi,  lie 
wntions  among  the  accomplishmetits  of  lliat  friend,  the  very 
rlegaat  style  of  his  epistles,  "  Epistolas  qiiidem  scribit,  ut 
Busas  ipsas  latine  loqui  credas." 

He  observes,  in  writing  to  Perox,  that  the  composiliou  of 
his  letters  was  opposed  to  the  representation  he  had  given  of 
biauelf  as  having  discontinued  his  studies,  since  they  dis- 
pbyed  an  elegance  in  their  style  and  structure,  which  must 
bate  been  the  result  of  cuutiiiucU  applicutiun,  unless  he  could 
kiMt  of  the  peculiar  privilej^e  of  being  able  to  express  him- 
•elf  in  Bo  perfect  a  manner,  without  any  mi^ntal  eifbrt  or  pre- 
paration. And  in  another  letter  to  a  friend,  he  declares  in 
strong  terms  his  admiraCion  of  the  great  ele^iice  witii  which 
hts  letters  were  composed. 

Tliere  is  a  justness  of  moral  taste  and  feeling  in  (he  letter 
which  1  shall  first  select  as  a  specimen  of  Pliny's  manner, 
with  which  the  reader,  if  haply  one  of  those  for  whose  perusal 
tins  work  was  designed,  i»  likely  to  be  well  pleased,  tt  is 
niculated  to  bring  him  at  once  into  fiimiliarity,  1  had  almost 
said  into  correspondence  with  the  letter-writej. 

TO  MINUnOS  FUNDANUS. 

The  manner  of  passing  one's  time  at  Rome  is  generally  such 
that  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  rationally  any  single  day 
aiay  seem  to  be  employed,  when,  if  we  cast  our  view  back 
over  many  days  logetber,  wc  shall  find  no  reason  to  be 
satisHed.  Ask  any  one,  what  have  you  been  doing  to-day? 
He  will  sav,  perhaps,  I  have  been  at  the  ceremony  of  taking 
on  the  toga  virilis.  1  have  been  at  a  wedding  or  espousals. 
[  A  friend  retjuested  my  signature  to  his  will,  or  another  called 
me  to  a  consultation.     These  things  on  the  day  in  which  you 

^afe  doing  them  seem  very  necessary:  yet  the  satuc  things 
i^»pear  very  trifling  when  we  look  back  and  take  a  collective 
▼iew  of  what  we  have  been  daily  transacting.  Then  the 
general  thought  occurs,  how  many  days  liave  I  consumed  on 
things  of  no  value.     Thi&  ts  u  relli;cliun  winch    frcijuently 


cmases  my  mind,  after  a  studious  interval  passed  at  m 
Laurentinc  villa;  or  even  whea  1  have  been  there  fur  th 
iniproveinent  of  ray  health,  for  the  mind  depend*  oiuch  upon 
the  support  it  receives  iVoui  the  animal  franir.  Here  I  neillie! 
hear  nor  utter  anything  of  which  L  have  reason  to  repent 
No  one  cutcilaina  me  here  with  the  whispers  of  caluiiiu^ 
Here  1  censure  none,  unless  it  be  invsclf,  indcetl,  when  I  an 
dissatisfied  with  wliat  I  write  Here  neither  hope  nor  fci 
agitates  my  iiitiid,  and  no  rumours  reach  mc  to  trouble  di 
repose.  I  converse  only  with  niyRelf  and  ray  books.  O  ihi 
peaceful  life,  so  well  ordered,  and  so  sincere!  O  tliis  swee 
and  honourable  repose  I  having,  in  my  opinion,  soinethin 
in  it  more  graceful  and  pleasing  thnii  almost  any  active  enx 
ploynient-  0  this  sea,  this  shore,  this  true  retii-ement,  thi 
scene  so  suited  to  contemplation  and  the  muse!  Of  h 
many  new  thoughts  art  thou  the  inventor  and  inspire 
Leave  then,  my  friend,  I  beseech  you,  as  soon  as  you  cuitjt 
noise,  inanity,  and  fnvolous  pursuits  of  the  city,  and  devi 
yourself  to  study  and  retirement.  It  is  better  as  our  frienJ 
Attilius  used  sensibly  and  wittdy  to  say,  "  to  be  wholl 
unemployed  than  lu  he  actively  idle." 


wholLv 


The  character  drawn  in  the  next  letter  is  interesting  and 
affecting  ;— interesting  as  exhibtting-  an  amiable  portrait  of  a 
heathen  gentleman;  and  atfccting  as  shewing  the  gloomy 
barrier  which  stopped  the  procedure  of  the  finest  minds,  at  A 
point  so  far  below  their  capacity  of  expansion,  had  Chris^ 
Itanity  been  their  guide  and  conductor. 


TO  CATILIUS  SEVERUS. 


4 


I  HAVE  been  long  detained  iu  Rome,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
anxiety.  The  long  and  obstinate  illness  of  Aristo,  for  whom 
I  entertain  the  highest  adiuiiation  and  ntfection,  troubles  and 
afflicts  me.  There  is  no  one  whom  ]  can  name,  in  whom 
dignity,  virtue,  and  learning  are  more  conspicuous.  How 
great  is  his  skill  in  the  laws,  both  civil  nnd  polilical,  of  hiit 
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nuntry!   how  deep  is  his  acquaintance  with  its  events,  its 
diancter?,  uiid  its  antiquities.    There  is  noUiingyou  would 
vish  to  learn  that  he  is  not  qualified  to  teach.     To  me  he  is 
a  treasury  to  which  I  resort  when  I  want  information  on  Rny 
subject  of  abstruse  enquiry.    What  integrity  and  wciE;ht  there 
if  in  ull  he  utters !     How  circumspect  and  £;racerul  is  his 
modest  reserve  in  delivering  himself.     Though  he  sees  in  a 
moment  ibe  very  point  at  issue,  yet  before  he  pronouncr»  his 
opinion,  he  treats  it  under   all  its  aspects  and  reasonings, 
ineiog  it  from  its  first  principles  to  its  consequences  and  con- 
clusions.   In  addition  to  all  this,  how  frugal  his  diet,  his  dress 
hovr  plain !     When  I  enter  his  chamber,  aud  view  him  on  his 
couch,  I  see  an  image  of  ancient  manners.     And  all  this  is 
commended  to  our  udniiration  by  tlie  nobility  of  his  mind^ 
which  does  everything  on  principle,  and  nothing  from  ostculu- 
lion.     He  looks  for  his  reward  to  the  value  of  the  thing  per- 
fonned,  and  not  to  the  credit  accoii]pauyini<;  it.    In  short,  there 
I  M  not  a  philosopher  by  profession  who  can  endure  a  compari- 
son with  him.     He  frequents  not  the  gymnasia  or  porticos, 
Qor  idly  wastes  in  long  disputations  his  own  time  or  that  of 
others;  but  his  hours  are  usefully  passed  in  civil  and  active 
employments;  an  advocate  for  many,  and  assisting  still  more 
with   his  counsel.     But  although  thus  actively  engaged,  to 
none  is  he  second  in  the  virtues  of  temperance,  piety,  justice, 
and  fortitude.     You  noitld  be  full  of  admiration  could  vuu 
see  with  what  resignation  he  bears  his  illness;  and  com]>Hts 
with  bis  pains.     How  patiently  he  endures  thirst;  and  how 
fitill  and  quiet  he  is  under  the  treatment  necessary  for  the 
reduction  of  a  raging  fever. 

A  little  while  ago  he  called  for  me,  and  some  others  to  whom 
he  was  most  attached  ;  and  requested  we  would  ask  his  phy- 
sicians what  they  thought  of  ihe  probable  result  of  his  illness, 
that  in  case  they  deemed  his  disorder  incurable,  he  might  put 
-ft  voluntary  end  to  his  existence.  But  if  they  only  thought 
bis  recovery  would  be  difRcult  and  tedious,  he  would  remain 
and  endure  the  &trugD;lc ;  for  so  much  he  considered  to  he  due 
to  the  entreaties  nf  his  wifi^,  and  the  tears  of  his  daughter, 
to  much  to  Its  his  friends,  that  if  our  iiopes  of  liini'were  nut 
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[vmundless,  be  would  not  defeat  them  by  a  voluntary  dealtii 
— a  resolution,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  reckoned  among  tbfl 
highest  example?  of  fortitude,  and  meriting  the  greateit 
eulo^.  For  to  rush  upon  self-deHtruction  with  a  sort  of 
blind  and  iu!<tinctive  eagerness  to  be  freed  from  our  pam,  is  t 
resolution  which  we  share  with  many ;  but  to  dehberate 
calmly  on  the  subject^  to  weigh  well  the  reasons  for  hfe,  of 
death,  and  to  decide  according  to  the  preponderance  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  is  the  proceeding  of  a  great  mind. 

Tiie  physicians  hold  out  cheering  prospects  to  us.  It 
remains  only  that  heaven  may  favour  these  expectations,  and 
thus  relieve  me  from  this  painful  anxiety.  And  if  such  relief 
shall  be  granted  me,  I  shall  betake  myself  forthwith  to  niy 
Laurcntinc  villa;  that  is,  to  my  books  and  studious  repose. 
At  present  my  attendance  upon  my  friend,  and  the  anviety  of 
mind  1  feel  concerning  him,  leave  mc  no  moments  for  reading' 
or  writing.  I  have  now  set  before  you  my  fears,  my  wishes, 
and  my  ultimate  determination.  1  shall  expect  in  return  an 
uccount  of  what  you  have  been  doing,  what  you  are  now  doingi 
and  what  you  intend  to  do.  But  may  your  communicatioDS 
be  more  cheerful  than  mire.  The  anxiety  of  my  raind  will  be 
much  relieved  by  the  comfort  of  hearing  that  you  are  sufieriug 
no  present  uneasiness. 


V 


One  cannot  but  lament  that  a  letter  distinguished  by  such 
good  principles  and  feelings  as  that  which  has  just  been  set 
before  the  reader,  should  be  spoiled  by  a  deliberate  approval 
of  the  Mn  of  selt^c&tructioi).  Pliny  was  a  polite^  huuianc* 
and  accomplished  man,  but  bin  reasoning  powera  were  not 
such  as  to  elevate  him  at  all  above  the  standard  of  heathen 
ethics. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  more  strikingly  shew  the  comfort*- 
less  character  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  than  that  the  de 
perate  resource  of  suicide  should  by  so  many  of  Us  high  pro* 
fessors  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  hope,  and  final  consola- 
tion of  those  on  whom  hfe  and  mortality  had  nothing  but  thoir 
dregs  tobcslow.     It  is  true  it  was  not  the  general  opinion  of 
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Antlien   antiquity'  that  suicide  was  lawful  under  tiui/  rir- 
keoBstanccs,  but  tlicrc  were  few  wliu  would  di;ny  to  llie  sick 
l«iClkout  hope  of  recovery  the  privilege  of  anticipating  a  lin- 
ig  departure,  and  hastening  the  hour  of  deliverance. 
belter  could  he  looked  for  from  theological  systems  so 
stive   io   their  adaptation  to  the  entire  predicament  of 
and  coming  so  short  of  the  span  and  compass  of  his 
They  lefl  him  the  sport  of  conjecture,  caprice,  and 
>r  in  all  that  concerned  his  unseen  and  ulterior  destiny. 
isliaiiity  has  brought  his  immortality  to  light,  and  has  at 
^dte  same  time  surrounded  the  whole  range  of  hiit  existence 
with  its  sanctions,  its  precepts,  and  its  promises.     The  noble 
iHtiiDony  which  is  borne  to  its  truth  by  its  folding  within  its 
vide  investiture  our  entire  case  and  condition  under  all  its 
nodes  and  mutations,  is  too  apt  to  be  overlooked.     Where 
the  heathen  theology  Inys  its  votary  down,  the  victim  of 
despair,  Christianity  takes  him  up,  a  suppliant  for  pardon.   It 
nukes  his  sorrow  the  forerunner  of  hope,  and  his  pain  the  pre- 
parative to  glory.    This  want  of  comfort  in  the  theology  and 
plulosophy  of  the  heathens  was  the  determining  motive  with 
many  of  their  zealous  enquirers  alter  truth,  when  the  gospel 
haul  begun  to  diffuse  itself,  to  visit  the  springs  of  itH  welcome 
iotelligence.     As  soon  as  they  began  to  quench  their  thirst  at 
those  fountains  of  living  waters,  they  found  their  souls  re- 
ffcshed  beyond  all  their  former  experience,  and  their  vision 
Idened  with  new  discoveries,  before  which  the  shadows  of 
the  old  world  were  driven  away  and  dispersed. 

The  account  which  Justin  Martyr  gives  of  himself  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  spiritual  fruits  of  a  conviction 
brought  about  by  a  succession  of  failures  in  seeking  comfort 

'  \'«t3t  Pytbttgoras  injussu  imperalorit,  id  est  Dei,  de  prxaidiuet  sutione 
nta  deodere.  Cic.  de  Senect.  sccl.  xx.  73.  From  w1iom  Plulo  in  liis  l'ha>do 
borrows  tbc  KDliiaetil.  '  Qc  f  tirt  fpovpa  iirjiti'  Ai  nvOpunrot,  xat  tm  tn  l^ 
Mirrav  It  rairrtK  Xvttv  av£'  airoCil^taaKuv.  Wc  inurtsls  liavc  a  )K>st  assigned 
M  Io  gumrd,  and  it  does  nut  become  us  to  :et(^tc  ()iirsolvi.*s  from  itiis  chuge, 
nd  deim  out  duty.  "  I'lis  oinoiibtis  recinendus  nniniuK  <?ii  in  citstodta 
mrpom;  iwc  injussu  ejus.  &  quo  ille  eat  vobiti  datus,  ex  lioniinutn  rjla  nii- 
randutn  est,  ne  rounus  ImmaDum  iiHi^atum  a  Vto  deftigJMe  vitleuiniiii." 
!wnin.Sdp.  3, 
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Troiu  other  sources.     In  liis  dialogue  with  Tryplio  lie  reU 
his  labours  and  re^urches  among;  the  oracles  and  sages  oF^ 
gentile  schools ;  his  toils  tlirutigh  the.  IcanuDg;  of  the  Pyl 
goreans,  ihe  Stoics,  and  the  Peripatetics,  in  the  vain  par 
of  principles  on  whicli  he  could  rest  with  no  salisf'acliuu, I 
finding  in  theii'  oi^tcntatious  svstcms  only  disappointmenlj 
made  triul  of  the  Platonistj  whose  lessons  he  studied  in 
teniplativc  rctiremcnL    This  new  connexion  pleased  him' 
for  some  time,  but  landed  him  at  last  inarceionof  likeba 
spcculutions.    For  a  loci^  time  he  extended  his  cnquincs  < 
to  muliiply  his  defeat?,  till  in   his  solitude  he  met  with 
aged  and  veiierahlc  man,  who,  after  divcoursinir  with  biiai 
the  various  lore  of  the  philosophers  whom  he  had  so  fruitU 
cotisulted,  and  convincing  bini  of  their  inability  to  nflbrd 
the  solace  he  was  in  search  of,  directed  him  to  the  Chris 
Scriptures  as  the  true  treasury  of  that  heavenly  wisdom  wl 
could  alone  spenk  peace  to  his  soul.     And  this,  as  he 
us,  he  found,  at  last,  to  be  the  only  sure  and   profit 
philosophy.  

The  letter  which  I  shall  next  lay  before  the  reader  is 
very  agreeable  deacriptioti.  The  comforts  and  compensati< 
of  old  age  have  been  oflcn  a  favourite  theme ;  and  thougl 
only  he  is  qualified  to  represent  lliem  who  has  been  "en 
lightened ;  and  has  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  the  go* 
word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come ;"  th( 
heathen  mind  has  not  been  insensible  to  the  importance  o 
summonin'r  to  the  aid  of  sinkini^  humanity  whatever  solao 
could  be  drawn  from  the  arguments  and  principles  within  it 
reach.  The  sentiments  of  the  heathen  moralists  correapoui 
in  general  with  tlie  melancholy  shades  of  the  picture  presente 
to  US  by  the  chorus  of  the  Hercules  furens  of  Euripides. 

Old  aife,  heavier  tkau  Mtna^s  rock,  lie$  on  my  head,* 
Nevertheless,  even  in  heathen  pages  old  age  is  sometime 
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iag:ly  vindicaled,  and  its  advantacres  produced  in  strong 
; — no  where  with  more  spirit  and  effect  than  in  the 
of  Cicero  on  the  nubjccl.  But  in  that  most  interesting 
eribimance  greater  stress  is  laid  on  the  compensations  and 
nployments  of  age  than  on  its  graces  and  its  comforts. 
bese  are  the  privileges  of  the  Christian's  hope,  and  flourish 
ttly  where  tlic  gospel  places  under  the  aged  head  its  downy 
EUow.  Cicero's  old  man  stands  before  us  in  an  attitude  of 
CQt  resistance  to  liis  destiny.  "  ReHi»tendum  senecLuti  est, 
nsqae  vitia  diligentin.  compcnsanda  sunt ;  pugnandum,  tan- 
bam  contra  morbum,  sic  contra  scncctutcm."  He  culls 
pon  his  old  champion  to  summon  all  the  residue  of  bis 
trength  to  the  field  of  duty,  and  to  keep  in  exercise  his 
•maining  energies  of  mind  and  bndvi  till  the  last  drop  of 
fe's  elixir  is  consumed.  "  Old  age  is  honourable,"  says  he, 
if  it  defends  itself  j  if  it  insists  on  its  own  rights ;  if  it 
rfttees  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  another;  if  to  its  latest  breath 
I  asserts  its  domestic  supremacy.  Thus  did  Appius  Claudius, 
Four  sturdy  sons,  five  daughters,  a  great  houaehold,  a  nii- 
icrous  body  of  retainers,  old  and  blind  as  he  was,  he  main- 
kined  in  strict  obedience.  He  ktpt  his  mind  on  the  stretch 
ke  a.  bow.     lie  suffered  not  age  to  master  him,  or  extort 

00  him  a  languid  subiniasiou  ;  be  preserved  nut  merely  an 
nlhority,  but  an  empire  over  his  family.  He  was  feared 
y  his  servants  ;  revered  by  his  children  ;  valued  by  all ;  and 

1  bii  parental  discipline  at  home  he  maintained  the  severity 
f  ancient  manners.'" 

The  Demonas  of  Lucian  was  a  mellower  old  man : — "  He 
(red  to  near  a  hundred  years,  without  pain,  grief, or  disorder; 
nd  without  being  burthensonie  or  under  obligations  to  any; 
ras  always  serviceable  to  his  friends,  and  never  had  a  foe- 
Tot  only  the  Athenians,  but  all  Greece,  so  loved  and  honoured 
■^  that  when  he  appeared  in  public  the  nobles  rose  up  in 
Bpect  to  him;  and  tJicre  was  a  general  silence.  Even  in 
lis  extreme  age  he  went  about  from  house  to  house,  supped, 
tnd  passed  the  night  wherever  it  pleased  him ;  the  master 
ilways  considered  himself  honoured  as  by  sonic  god  or  tutelary 
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genius. 

along  to  accept  of  some 

they  from  whom  he  would  receive  it.  The  boys,  too,  woukj 
offer  him  fruit,  and  call  him  their  father.  On  a  sediUaq 
which  broke  nut  at  Athens,  his  presence  alone  restored  traih 
quillity  ;  the  moment  he  appeared  all  was  silent :  he  {>ercetTed 
their  shame  and  repentance^  and  without  a  word  withdrew." 
The  picture  has  a  romuiitic  air,  and  was  probably  overcharged. 
It  is  nevcrtheleRs  very  pleasinfj.  Hut  t(ie  letter  of  Pliny 
the  subject  may  be  considered  as  containing  the  most 
able  dcKcription  which  heathen  antiquity  has  bequeathed 
us  of  the  twilight  of  a  firm  and  benign  old  age,  casting! 
ruddy  evening  glow  on  the  gathering  cloud,  behind  which  it 
clieerfully  takes  its  leuve^  and  retires  from  the  scene  of 
labours  and  benefactions. 


liny  OS 
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TO  CALVISIUS. 

I  don't  know  that  1  ever  passed  a  more  agreeable  time 
I  lately  did  witii  Spurinna.     If  I  should  live  to  be  old, 
is  no  man  whose  old  age  I  should  be  wore  ambitious  to  cc 
Nothing  can  be  more  regular  than  his  way  of  life.     For 
part,  1  am  hardly  more  pleasied  with  the  settled  course  of  i 
stars  than  I  am  with  order  and  arrangement  in  the  livesj 
men,  especially  of  old  men.     In  young  men  a  certain 
fusion  and  agitation  maybe  permitted;  but  in  the  lives  of i 
men,  with  whom  the  season  is  gone  by  for  business  and  ai 
tion,  all  thmgs  should  be  calm  and  well  ordered.    Tliis  met 
of  life  Spurinna  most  perseveringly  observes^  and  mat 
which  we  shoidd  think  of  little  moment,  were  they  not^ 
daily  occurreiici;,  he  brings  within  the  circle  of  hi&  periodic 
arrangements.     The  first  pait  of  the  morning  is  poned 
study  on  his  couch  ;  at  eight  he  tlresses  himself  to  go  abr 
he  takes  a  walk  of  about  three  miles :  and  exercises  his  bo 
and  mind  at  the  same  time.  When  he  is  at  home  again,  if  fric 
are  with  liim,  topics  most  worthy  to  engage  the  thou| 
of  accomplished  perbous  are  dibcussed  and  cxaiuinL-d.    Ifi 
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are  «rith  liini,  a  book  is  read  to  him  ;  and  this  is  done 
taRUi  the  society  of  his  friends,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  tliein. 
^Hhis  be  reposes  himself,  and  again  a  book,  or,  what  is 
IKthan  any  book,  he  dilates  upon  some  useful  topic;  he 
Krwanls  takes  an  airing  in  hi»  carriage,  either  with  his 
Jfe,  m  lady  of  uncommon  merit,  or  with  some  friend,  as  with 
very  lately.  How  elegant,  how  entertaining  is  his 
\y  in  this  hour  of  privacy  !  What  veneration  he  then 
IRS  J  What  events,  what  examples  he  brings  before  you  ! 
lessons  of  virtue  you  imbibe  !  Although  so  tempered 
f!iM  talk  with  modesty,  that  he  never  seems  to  dictate. 
fter  a  ride  of  about  seven  miles,  he  walks  again  a  mile  ;  he 
Ibb  retams  home,  and  sits  awhile,  or  takes  to  his  couch  and 
k  pen.  He  composes  lyrics  with  the  greatetit  taste  and 
liU,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin;  and  writes  with  surprising 
^ance,  suavity,  and  vivacity  ;  qualities  heightened  in  their 
feet  by  the  reverence  with  which  he  is  regarded.  When  the 
be  for  the  bath  is  announced,  which  in  winter  is  at  three, 
I  fmnmer  at  two  o'clock,  he  perambulates  in  the  sun,' 
fittiont  his  clothes,  for  a  while,  and  then  takes  a  long 
letl  at  tennis,  with  which  exercise  he  cuuibiils  with  old  age; 
ter  bathing  he  lies  upon  his  couch  till  supper  time,  and  in  this 
lerral  some  amusing  book  is  read  to  him  :  and  all  this  time 
I  friends  are  at  liberty  to  partake  of  this  entertainment  with 
^  CK"  Dot,  aa  they  please ;  his  supper  is  elegant,  but  frugal, 
f»ed  in  pure  and  antique  plate.  He  has  likewise  in  use  a 
leboard  of  Coria  thian  metal,  which  is  Ills  fancy,  but  not  his 
|ly-  His  repast  is  frequently  enlivened  by  the  attendance 
the  comedians,  that  the  improvement  of  the  mind  may  be 
oced  with  the  gratification  of  sense  In  summer  he  cn- 
Mches  upon  the  night,  but  no  one  thinks  the  time  long; 
i  entertainment  is  continued  with  so  much  politeness  and 
■rtesy.  By  these  means  he  has  preserved  bis  senses  in  full 
tegrity  and  vigour  to  his  seven ty-eighth  year,  and  a  body  so 
lie  and  vivacious  as  to  carry  no  mark  of  age  but  its  wisdom. 
This  course  of  life  is  the  object  of  my  vows  and  nnticipa- 

i  pnciict  customary  nilh  the  Uomaii?.  beinq  thought conthhulary  tohoilih. 
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tion  ;  and  a;;  soon  n^  my  ai;c  sliall  fuiiiisli  mc  with  an  ex< 
for  retreating  from  business,  I  shall  enter  upon  it  with 
greatest  eagerness.     In  the  meanwhile  I  am  worn  down  wil 
a  thousand  carea  and  labours,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  look! 
the  example  of  Spiirinua  ai>  my  future  solace.    He  loo,  as  to 
as  it  bocame  him,  discharged  public  duties,  presided  in  cot 
of  justice,  goyerned  provinces,  and  earned  his  present  rcf 
by  a  life  of  great  labour.     Therefore  I  propose  to  myself  I 
same  course,  and  the  same  termination.     And  I  now  git 
you  under  my  hand  and  seal,  that  if  you  see  mc  carriedi 
ambitian  beyond  this  object,  you   may  produce  this  let 
against  me,  and  lay  your  injunction  upon  me  to  be  qi 
when  [  can  be  so  without  incurring  the  reproach  of  indolei 


The  portrait  which  the  above  letter  exhibits  of  a  happy 
age  is  so  pleasing,  and  so  full  of  interest,  that  I  cannot 

*  Though  the  Appius  Oaiidius  uf  Cicero,  and  the  Spuriona  of  Ptiuj 

greatly  below  the  Christian  standard ,  lh«y  rise  ID  dignity  &i  above  the  I 
level  of  our  tnDdflin  meu  of  th«  world,  when  drawing  towards  the  cod  of  lla 
nominally  Ciiristi^in courw.  It  would bf  tttliom nnd  uiiiiiMruciire to  justi^ thb 
obMrrvutioii  t)>'L-iamples  ;  butanin.^lann'frotnthetoo  well  known  letters  of  Lori 
Cheslerficld  lo  liis  son,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  for  iiw  sake  of  c«H»)** 
jng  it  with  one  or  two  spiiX'imvnM  of  u  voiitrary  chariicUT.  It  is  thus  lliol  fal 
wiilt^frDin  n)Uli,wlien  a^t?  mid  infirinily  )i{^ii  to  claim  liim  as  their  victiDU 

"  The  some  nothings  succeed  one  another  ev^ry  dny  to  me,  u  regularly  aai 
unifonnly  as  the  hours  of  the  dfty.  You  will  think  thij  dresome,  and  so  tt  bi 
but  how  can  1  help  it  ?  Cut  oH*  from  society  by  my  deafhm,  and  dispirild 
by  iny  ill  health,  where  could  I  be  better  ]  You  will  say,  perbapi,  wfccn 
could  you  be  worse  ?  only  in  prison  or  in  the  galleys.  I  confess.  llowenTi  I 
see  Q  period  lo  my  stny  here ;  and  I  \\av^  fixed,  in  my  own  mird.  a  time  ftl 
my  rcluni  lo  London  ;  not  inviti^  llK:re  by  f irher  pcIitJM  or  plcnsur^  (to  boll 
wliicli  I  nm  Kpially  a  stnnger)  hut  merely  to  he  nt  homir ;  which,  aher  all 
ai-cordin^  to  llievulgnr  saying,  is  home,  be  it  never  so  howdy."  Aod  in  no 
thcr  letli^r  wrilivn  some  Il-w  yean!  after,  he  thu&  ulludes  (o  liis  weij^ht  of  yean 
and  the  coming  caliistrophe:  "  I  feci  ti  grad\ial  dei-ay,  though  a  gentle  ooi 
and  I  think  that  I  shall  not  tumble,  but  slide  gently  to  the  botloo]  of  tlichii 
of  life;  when  that  will  be  I  neither  know  nor  care,  fist  I  am  Tery  weary." 

As  an  accomplished  Christian  genlleiDan,  few  have  deaemdiy  stood  hiflihi 
in  the  esteem  imd  veneration  of  lho»e  arotind  him  than  the  late  Sir  Wtlliai 
Pepys.  He  Irved  to  a  very  old  age  with  little  decay  of  his  faculttca,  or  h 
capBcitiM  of  mental  pleasure;  and  it  is  ihus  he  writes  tu  llannuh  More  It 
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withoQt  a  few  further  remarks.  Considered  as  a 
iSen  specimen^  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  with  a  degree 
tdmiration.  However  Ion-  it  may  graduate  in  the  scale 
title,  when  hroiigfat  into  eoinparison  \^itli  tlte  altitude 
!w  Chnstian's  hope  and  trust,  it  is  surely  far  superior 
)Dour  and  estimation  to  the  "  arm  chair  of  dozing  age," 
^ich,  according  to  Paley,  "  happiness  is  to  be  found  as 
as  in  either  the  sprightliness  of  the  dance,  or  the  ani- 
)D  of  the  chase,"  or  thai  "  mere  perception  of  ease/'  which 
une  author  balances  against  "  novelty,  acuteness  of  sen- 
1,  and  ardour  of  pursuit."  This  is  not  .the  comfortable 
ge  which  is  conceived  iu  the  mind,  and  realized  in  the 
Bthe  waiting  and  contented  Christian.     The  models  of 

ihe  close  of  111*  career:  "As  I  haTe  now  iiecwiifjlislnxi  n>y  sevenly- 
jcw,  yotj  will  nol  be  surpriwd  when  I  tt-ll  you  llmt  my  thouglita  are 
aployed  upon  the  gnat  change  which  must  ineritably  ^oon  take  place; 
1 1  find  that  ib«  contemplation  of  it  hta  had  any  bad  effect  on  nay 
;  not  from  any  contitiencv  orbinc;  frum  u  retro;#{>ecl  of  ray  past  Ufp,  but 
w  bopc  that  the  same  ^.icioui  BeinE;  who  has  tKSlDwe<(l  so  tuuny  gnst 
p  upun  niv  in  thu  life,  will  not  nithJraw  bis  vuppuit  and  {initeclion 
[  am  entprin^  upuu  anoUier;  but  will  cOtufcrt  inc  who"  I  pats  llirough 
ley  of  tli«  shadow  of  death;  nol  for  any  merits  of  mine,  but  for  those  of 
lioisbdd  oul  to  114  as  A  propittalion  for  our  sins."  In  a  strain  uf  Mill 
Cbristiao  tDteresl,  the  Iter.  John  Newton  op<-iia  his  minil  to  the  aame 
an  Ltdy  :  "  Surely  lie  has  done  enough  to  wanaotihesimple  surrender 
elf  and  my  alt  u>  Ihm.  And  now  1  am  old,  and  know  not  tlie  duy  of 
ith,  my  chief  solicitude  and  prayer  a,  that  my  decline  in  life  may  be 
ent  with  my  character  and  professiDii  as  a  Cbristiun  and  a  Minister ; 
it  it  inay  not  be  stained  with  those  inlirniilit*  which  havt  stjmetimw 
d  the  latter  days  even  or^iuud  lucii.  May  lie  preserve  mc  from  ngumiluus, 
tlQ  ft  dogioatical  spirit:  fioju  impatience,  peevishness,  and  jealatisy.  If 
to  dcpnit,  or  to  be  laid  asidi?,  may  1  rctirP  like  a  thankful  1g^ifs,l  from  a 
d1  table ;  rejnicii>D[  that  others  arccoming  forward  to  serve  llim.  1  hope 
when  I  can  serve  him  in  this  life  no  mwrt.  And  th^n  nl  lenftdi  wheii 
od  blood  are  faiiitiiifc,  if  lie  will  dei^ii  to  .sinile  ui>on  mc,  I  .ihall  smtle 
Icaih.  It  u  a  serious  thing  to  die,  and  it  becomes  me  now  fiir  in  my 
r-lburt)i  year,  to  think  seriously  oF  iL  Tlirough  mercj-  I  cm  contem- 
be  IroiMiiion  witltout  dj<»muy.  Ilicre  ii  a  dyini;  stretigth  ncedtui  to  bear 
KKil  in  a  dying  hour,  llie  Lord  has  mid.  '  As  thy  day,  so  shall  thy 
b  be,'  and  '  my  grace  is  sufficient  for  ihee.*  On  lliese  good  wordi  I 
humbly  rely,  fcxr.  indeed,  in  my^df  I  nra  nothing,  and  con  do  nothing; 
(tbout  h(3  gr«:ious  inHueuce  1  aiu  alike  unfit  to  dic-aud  to  live/' 
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Cicoro  and  Pliny  shew,  indeed,  the  animal  and  moral  man] 
>(lie  act  of  summoning  all  his  re^ourcei^  to  palliate  and 
pone  what  must  be  at  last  submitted  to.  L'oder  the  G( 
covenant,  our  case  is  committed  to  Him  who  can  sustain 
feebleness  through  the  fearful  nnd  dark  passages  which 
to  the  last  crisis,  and  to  the  crowning  consummation  of 
final  struggle,  tioly  Scripture  uffords  the  only  safe  pr 
and  patterns  by  which  we  may  learn  to  grow  old  with  a 
grace.  Under  this  dispensation,  and  under  this  tuition,  old 
becomes  the  hurbioger  of  bliss  ;  hoary  hairs  are  the  bU 
of  the  grave ;  the  aonl  exults  in  the  body's  decay ;  and  d< 
is  the  entrance  into  life. 

The  leltL-r  of  Pliny  relating  the  death  of  Stilus  italicusj 
curious,  shewing  how  an  amiable  man  through  the  ck 
medium  of  heathen  ethics  could  contemplate  with  approbatij 
a  self-inflicted  death-    It  contains,  however,  such  reflexii 
on  the  brevity  of  human  life,  as  bring  the  topic  home  to 
cousidcnite  mind. 


TO  CANINIUS. 

I  UAVR  just  heard  that  Siliiis  Italicus^  has  starved  himi 
to  death,  at  his  villa  near  Naples.     Having  an  iniposthm 
which  was  pronounced  incurable,  he  determined  with  a 
lution,  not  to  be  shaken,  to  seek  refuge  from  a  wearisome 
ease  in  a  voluntary  death.    To  this  concluding  scene  of 
life  he  had  been  a  very  happy  person,  if  we  except  the  loss 
the  youiJgei  of  his  two  sons;  but  he  left  his  elder  and  bet 
SOD,  in  a  Nourishing  condition,  after  seeing  him  attain 
the  consular  dignity.     It  is  true  he  lust  some  credit  by  In? 
conduct  under  Nero ;  being  suspected  of  having  been  the  pro- 
moter of  infurumtions  in  the  reign  of  that  £m[>eror.     But  of 
his  interest  with  Vilcilius,  he  made  a  wise  and   beneficent 
use.   He  acquired  much  honour  by  his  government  of  Aeia  as 

'  Sjiiil  to  have  been  an  ardent  admirer  and  iiiiirator  of  \'irYiI,  iliougti  holding 
a  fur  inftnor  mtilc  a»  a  poel-  The  second  punic  nitr  was  lite  subject  of  hit 
poem,  wliivli  vnts  extended  thiouifli  many  books. 
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)Ut ;  and  on  bis  retirement  from  office,  lie  cleared  him- 
from  the  stains  of  his  early  life  by  uu  irreproachable  be- 
pavidur.     Hr  parsed  his  time  nniong  the  first  men  in  Rome 
Iritbout  power,  and  cousequuutly  without  envy:  lyiug  much 
b  ht&  couch,  and  always  m  his  chamber.     He  wnn  much 
fifited ;  and  court  was  paid  to  faim  for  his  worth,  not  his 
iK&ltfa.  lie  passed  his  days  in  erudite  convcrsatiou,  with  men 
if  letters,  when  not  employed  in  composing  verses,  which  bore 
estimony  rather  to    his  industry  than  his  genius.    Some- 
lines  be  recited  his  comfwsitions,  in  order  to  take  the  opinions 
if  his  auditors.     In  his  udvauced  age  he  (quitted  Hume  al- 
ogether>  and  retired  to  Campania;  nor  could  he  be  attracted 
torn  ibis  retreat  by  the  accession  of  a  new  Emperor,  which  ( 
Kord  as  praiseworthy  in  the  Prince  who  gave  this  bberty, 
Dd  equally  so  in  bim  who  had  the  courage  to  use  it.     He 
fisagreat  lover  of  the  fine  arttt,"  and  was  expensive  to  a 
tameable  excess  in  his  purchases.     He  had  several  villas  in 
be  same  'places ;  always  buying  new  ones,  and  neglecting  the 
Id;  in  all  of  them  he  had  large  collections  of  books,  many 
latues,  and  pictures,  which  he  not  only  enjoyed,  but  even 
[lored ;  but  above  all  that  of  Virgil,  the  anniversary  of  whose 
irth-day  be  kept  with  more  solemnily  than  his  own ;  espe- 
kSiy  at  Naples,  where  be  was  accustomed  to  approach  his 
nob  with  as  much  reverence  as  if  it  had  been  a  temple.     In 
lis  tranquillity  he  lived  beyond  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  bia 
|;e,  with  a  delicate,  rather  than  an  infirm  state  of  body. 
He  was  the  last  of  Nero's  consuls,  and  was  the  survivor  of 
I  who  attained  to  that  rank  in  his  reign,  Nero  having  been 
tUed  in  his  consulate.    And  in  thinking  of  this,  a  sad  reflec- 
Ml  on  the  frail  tenure  of  fmman  existence  crosses  my  mind, 
'hat  is  there  so  short  and  stinted  as  the  longest  life  of  man  ? 
oes  it  not  setm  but  ye!>terday  that  Nero  was  on  the  throne? 
od  yet  uot  one  of  those  who  were  made  consuls  in  Ins  reign  is 
w  aliTe.     But  why  should  I  wonder  at  this  when  I  look 
ound  me  ?  Lucius  Piso,  the  father  of  that  Piso  who  was 
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most  atrociously  assassinated  by  Valerius  Festus  in  All 
used  to  say,  he  did  not  see  one  person  in  the  senate  who 
in  the  house  wtien  be  was  consul :  no  short  is  the  space  whit 
encompasses  so  large  a  multitude  of  living  beings ;  and,  th< 
fore,  1  think  that  the  tears  of  Xerxes  are  not  only  to  be 
doned,  but  to  be  fully  justified,  who  is  reported  to  hare 
when  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  his  immense  army,  and  considf 
how  soon  an  end  was  to  be  put  to  the  existence  of  so  mi 
thousands.     But  if  such  is  the  short  aiid  ponsltable  durat)< 
of  hfe,  so  much  the  more  are  we  called  upon  to  give  it  wl 
length  we  can  ;  if  not  by  our  deeds,  wluch  are  not  always 
pendent  on  our  own  wilts,  at  least  by  our  studies  and  the  cx( 
Uons  of  our  intellects;  and  if  it  is  not  permitted  us  to  lil 
long,  let  us  strive  to  leave  some  memorial  to  tetjtify  to  post 
rity  that  we  havf  lived,      I  know  you  need  no  incitement 
what  is  virtuous;  but  such  is  the  interest  I  take  in  ^ourl 
piness,  that  I  cannot  forbear  nrging  you  to  continue  the  coal 
in  which  you  have  been  proceeding,  in  return  for  the  same 
couragement  for  which  I  have  so  often  been  indebted  to  yc 
How  virtuous  is  the  contention  when  friends  stimulate 
other  by  their  otutual  exhortations  to  pursue  the  path 
honour  and  immortality. 


The  letter  in  which  Pliny  has  presented  to  bis  friend 
minute  description  of  his  Tuscan  villa  is  an  interesting  doci 
raent,  as  directing  attention  to  the  indiculiuus  it  afi'ordsof 
tastes,  habits,  and  manuere  of  Rome,  as  they  appear  to  bat 
prevailed  under  the  beneficent  rule  of  the  Emperor  Traji 
In  the  structure,  adaptation,  and  decorations  of  the  Kotuan 
villas,  may  be  traced  the  progress  and  stages  of  the  social  and 
domestic  refinement  of  that  extraordinary  people,  among  whom 
the  greatest  properties  of  human  nature  were  under  the  mis- 
guidance of  infatuating  superstitions,  extravagant  errors,  an^ 
a  lofty  but  perverted  genius.  f 

In  the  villa  of  Scipio  Africanus  we  hove  a  specimen  of  the 
domefttic  arrangements  of  almost  the  greatest  man   of  UU| 
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[|reat  dayfi  of  republican  Uotoe.  Seneca,  in  his  letter  to  Lu- 
Ifiliiu,  describing  a  visit  he  made  to  this  villa,  contrasts  it 
[with  the  style  and  fashion  of  the  mansions  ol' the  Roman  nobi- 
rof  bis  own  time;  in  which,  however.  It  must  be  owned,  the 
for  splendour  sought  its  gratification  rather  in  sculptural 
[srchitectiiral  magnificence,  than  in  the  petty  display  of  a 
showy  decoration.  "  I  write  this,"  says  Seneca,  "  from 
&inouB  villa  of  Scipio  Africanu»,^  having  fir»t  paid  my 
lions  to  his  uiancs,  and  the  tomb  in  which  1  suspect  the 
iRmains  of  this  great  man  were  deposited.*  Nor  do  1  in  the 
rleut  doubt  that  his  soul  went  buck  to  heaven  from  whence  it 
Not  because  he  was  the  leader  of  great  armies,  (for 
was  no  mare  than  was  dune  by  tlie  furious  CainbyscH),  <"cl^ 
for  his  excellent  moderation  and  piety,  which  were  more 
IftdminblyconspicuGus  when  he  left,  than  when  he  defended  his 
lotry.  How  can  I  but  admire  that  greatness  of  spirit,  with 
[vfaich  he  withdrew  into  voluntary  banishment,  and  thus  re- 
fiered  the  state  from  all  apprehensions  on  his  account;  for 
Ihings  had  come  to  that  pas^,  that  either  liberty  must  injure 
Scipio,  or  be  injured  by  him.  I  found  his  villa  built  of  square 
iMooe,  with  a  wood  near  it,  enclosed  by  a  wall,  a  tower  on 


*  Hie  fiiBt  Scipto  AlVtcaTms,  nhoK  isccndancy,  arising  from  his  personal 
,  and  the  gKatn«u  of  bis  renown,  made  htm  tlie  ubji-ct  uf  inucb 
and  detraction.  The  eflbru  used  lo  impeach  him  were  mvt  hy  him 
a  nngnanimtnu  contempt.  He  dLsdamed  lo  defend  liimKlf;  and  with- 
iny  lo  his  villa  at  Liternum,  where  hv  passed  tlic  reavduu  of  his  days  in  lh« 
C«lli«aliun  of  his  funii-t,  uiid  u.  noble  flinifilicilj^  of  life.  Miijor  Animus  et 
Bacnn  «rat,  ac  ranjorifnTtuntr  a-isuf^lus  quan)  ut  reus  esse  Kiret,  ct  submittere 
a  humilitatem  catuam  dJcentiuin.    Tit.  liv.  I.  xxxviii.  a.  52. 

'  It  had  be«n  said  by  soiik  that  Scipio  died,  and  was  buried  al  Rome,  and 
hy  others  al  Luernum,  and  this  made  Scrneca  express  hiinsflf  ratlior  donblirigljr 
this  point.  Alii  Homtc,  alii  Liti'mi,,  bt  morluuiu  ct  sepultum.  lUruhiqtie 
BOfrotventa  oslvtiduiuiir  et  sbittm'.  Nam  ei  Litenii  mr>rjuDienluni ,  monunaeti. 
0(|ae  status  soperitnpoMl.'k  fiiit,  <|U.im  lempestAte  disjectam  nnpL'T  vidimuii 
pti.  Kt  RomtB  extra  ponam  Capenam  in  Scipmaum  toonumento  lrc6  stuiuw 
it;  quarum  duK  I',  ei  L.  ikipionum  dicuntur  tax;  tenia  poette  Q..  Kcitiii. 
Ijv.  i.  xxxviii.  8.  50.  Cicero,  in  his  Oraho  pro  Archia  Poclii.  "  Cams  ftiil 
Africaoo  superior]  nosier  EnniU!i.  Atqiie  etiniii  in  sepulchro  Sclpianum  pj- 
ts  erae  coostilutus  i  maratorc,  s.  ix. ;  and  see  the  note  (u  the  passage  by 
ICaouttas.' 
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each  side  erected  by  way  of  bulwark,  a  reservoir  under 
buildings,  and  screen  walks,  enough  to  supply  an  army 
water.     A  bath  narrow  and  somewhat  dark,  after  the  a 
custom. 

"  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  reflect  on  the  habitB 
uiuiinurs  of  Scipio,  ui  cuutrast  with  tliose  uf  our  own  ti 
In  this  comer  the  dread  of  Carthage,  to  whom  it  was  o 
that  Kome  escaped  a  second  capture,  was  wont  to  bathe 
body  weaned  with  his  rustic  toils;  for  he  daily  eierc 
himself  in  husbandry,  and  tilled  the  ground  with  his 
hands,  as  wus  customary  with  our  forefathers.  Under 
low  and  sordid  roof  stood  Scipio.  Now  a  man  thinks  himi 
poor  and  vile,  unless  the  walls  are  adorned  with  large 
cosily  circular  carvings;  unless  the  Alexandrine  marble 
culouretl  with  Numidian  plaster;  unlessarich  and  variei 
coating  is  spread  like  a  picture  on  the  walls ;  unless  the  ch 
bcr  is  covered  witli  a  roof  or  cciiling  of  a  vitreous  subs 
unless  the  Thasian  stone,  once  reckoned  a  rare  ornament  e 
in  a  tenipk,  now  enclose  our  {wnds,  into  which  we  Uirow 
bodies  exhausted  by  perspiration;  unless  the  water  issues 
of  stiver  spouts.  And  as  yet  (  am  speakint;  only  of  what 
for  the  cosumon  people;  but  what  shall  l  say  when  I  come  to 
the  baths  of  the  freedmen?  What  a  concourse  of  statues,  of 
columns  sup[)orting  nothing,  but  placed  only  for  ornament  and 
a  vain  ostentation  of  expense  !  what  fine  cascades  resounding 
in  their  fall  down  a  series  of  steps  i  la  short,  to  such  a  pilch 
of  delicacy  are  we  come,  that  we  can  tread  upon  nothing 
precious  stones." 

Si:neca  proceeds  with  his  subject,  enlarging  upon  the  81 
plicUy,  and  even  meanness,  of  the  construction  and  fumilun 
of  Scipio's  bath,  aiid  then  rapturously  thus  breaks  forth, 

"  How  delightful  was  it  to  enter  these  baths,  dark,  as  they 
were,  sind  covered  over  with  a  conmion  ceiling  of  mortar; 
which  one  knew  that  Caio  when  edlle,  or  Fabius,  or  one  of 
Cornelian  family  had  tempered  willi  their  own  hands.'* 


lien 

I 
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After  the  lapse  of  another  century,  the  costly  extent  and 
fashion  of  these  villas  spoke  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
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habits  of  the  Koniaii  Patrician.    The  relrcat  of  Lucul- 

mplifiral  the  luxury  and  splendour  of  the  great  men,  who 

acqaired  id  thuir  varioui)  couiiuuuds  uud  provincial  govem- 

ts  excessive  riches,  often  the  fruit  of  rapine  and  oppres- 

Uis  Ubrary  with  Wis  porticos  and  galleries  for  literary 

omferences,  his  gardens  and  groves  and  shady  walks  around 

Hfoansiou,  axid  his  uuiucrous  apartments  for  tbe  varied  en- 

mente  of  !»is  friends,  were  the  admiration  of  his  con- 

iporaries,  and  maintained  their  reputatjun  through  several 

rations  of  those  that  came  after  hivafi 

ero  had  many  Villas,  and  some  of  them  very  sumptuous; 

ully  situated  near  the  sea,  at  various  distuiicesi  between 

and  Pompeii,  and  so  remarkable  for  elegance  of  struc- 

;  and  amenity  of  situation,  as  tu  he  called  by  their  dis- 

tenguished  owner  the  eyes  of  Italy.     His  favourite  Beats  were 

itTusculuiu,  Anlium,  Astura,  aud  Arpluum;  in  addition  to 

•liich  may  be  reckoned  his  Formian,  Cumao,  Puteolan,  and 

Pompeian  villas,  with  lar^  plantations  aud  gardens  around 

dkun ;  and  other  smaller  retreats  to  serve  as  places  of  rest  and 

icfreshment  in  the  journey  to  the  more  distant  scats;    so 

aumerous  that  some  writers  have  enumerated  no  less  than 

eighteen.     His  Tusculan  villa,  which  once  had  Sylla  for  its 

iwaer,  was  the  most  richly  adorned  and  furnished,  as  being 

the  retreat  nearest  to  the  citv,  and  most  at  hand  when  the 

&tigueii  of  the  bar  or  the  senate  made  a  speedy  change  of  air 

nd  Kene  particularly  desirable.     But  his  more  distant  villas 

were  soiuctimes  preferable,  as  alTording  more  retirement  and 

iranquillity ;   aud  at  Antium  especially,  he  kept  his  laqrest 

coltection  of  books:  but  they  were  all  constructed  and  laid 

Out  with  much  cost  and  elegance ;  some  with  porticos  for 

philosophical  conferences  with  his  friends,  and  some  with 

pUeries  for  statues  and  paintings;  in  which  Cicero  appeared 

to  take  great  delight. 

The  description  hy  Pliny  of  his  villa,  lying  at  the  distance 
from  Rome  of  about  one  hundred  and  tit^y  miles,  and  used  by 

*  It  was  in  the«e  gvilens,  near  Neapolin,  lh.il  Messalina,  the  abandoned 
«ife  of  Claudius  T.  was  put  lo  death.  See  ihe  vivid  description  of  this  tngedy 
ieTicH.  Ann.  Ixi.  37,  36. 


him  for  his  summer,  as  tliat  of  Laurentinum  was  for  his  win! 
residence,  is  given  in  the  following  letter,  with  much  mii 
ness  of  specification,  and  some  graphical  vivacity.  He  addi 
himself  to  ApoUinarns,  one  of  his  intimate  friends. 


TO  AFOLLINAEIS. 


1  WAS  much  gratified  by  the  concern  you  expressed  when; 
heard  of  my  intention  to  go  in  the  summer  to  my  Tusc 
villa  -f  and  by  your  kind  purpose  of  dissuading  me  from  suet 
resuliition,  being  impreRsed  wit}i  an  idea  of  the  unhealthiiieM 
of  the  situation.  It  is  (rue  that  the  air  of  the  Tuscan  coast  it 
misty  and  nnnholcsonie,  but  my  house  lies  at  a  good  dibtuoot 
from  the  see,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  Apennines,  where  the 
air  is  considered  as  particularly  salubrious.  And  tliat  you  niaj 
lay  aside  all  your  fears  concerning  nie^  I  will  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  country  round,  and  the  general  agreeableness  of 
my  residence,  which  it  will  please  t/ou  to  hear,and  me  to  relate. 

The  climate  is  cold  and  chilling  in  winter.  It  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  myrtle  mid  olive,  and  all  other  plunts  requirmg 
a  genial  temperature.  But  it  suits  the  bay  tree,  which  is 
here  seen  in  its  most  lively  verdure,  though  sometimes,  but 
not  oftencr  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  it  is  destroyed  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  season.  The  summer  here  is  wonder- 
fully soft.  The  air  is  constantly  put  in  motion,  but  oflener 
by  a  gentle  breeze,  than  a  bni^k  wind.  Thence  it  comes  that 
here  you  may  see  an  unusual  number  of  aged  persons,  grand- 
fathers, and  great-grandfathers  of  the  young  nuMi.  You  may 
lieiir  their  old  stories,  and  the  wise  speeches  of  men  of  the  old 
time,  so  as  almost  to  place  yoti  in  the  midst  of  a  former  age. 

The  scenery  of  the  country  round  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
Image  to  yourself  an  immense  amplntheatre,  such  as  only 
the  hand  of  nature  is  capable  of  forming.  A  vast  plain  founded 
by  mountains  whuae  summits  are  crowned  with  lofty  and 
venerable  woods,  containing  a  variety  of  game.  The  declivity 
of  the  mountains  arc  cluthed  with  undei-wood.  Little  hills  of 
ft  rich  earth,  on  which  you  would  be  troubled  to  find  a  stone, 
if  you  wanted  one,  arc  intermixed  with  these  coppices,  which 
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not  yield  in  fertility  to  the  level  lands  below ;  and  tlioii^h 
ir  produce  is  somewhat  later,  it  is  equally  well  matured, 
r  these  hills,  vineyards  on  every  side  lie  stretched  out 
you  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  :  at  the  eud  of  whtch 
a  grove  of  shrubs,  forming  a*  it  were  its  border  ;  to  which 
succeeds  a  wide  cxpause  of  meadows  and  fields — fields 
iniring  oxen  of  '^reat  size,  and  the  stronjjest  ploughs  to 
them  up;  so  teuaciuus  i:*  the  glebe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
it  nine  several  ploughings  before  it  can  be  properly  broken. 
flotrery  and  enamelled  meads  produce  trefuil,  and  other 
e  of  herbage,  always  as  soft  and  tender  as  when  it  first 
Ipni^  up;  and  all  this  produce  is  nourished  by  perpetual 
But  though  there  is  plenty  of  water,  it  never  stagnates ; 
hatever  water  the  sloping  land  receives,  without  absorb- 
■g  it,  is  poured  into  the  Tiber.     This  river  passes  through 
the  middle  of  the  meadows,  navir^ahle  only  in  the  winter  and 
tfna^j  when  it  carries  the  produce  of  thu  lands  to  Rome,     lu 
ntBmer  it  is  so  low  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  great 
ri»er,  but  in  the  autumn  it  begins  to  resunic  its  title.     It 
would  much  delight  you  to  view  the  region  round  from  the 
lop  of  the  mountain.     You  would  ap[H.'ar  to  h*i  looking  on  a 
paioted  scene  of  exquisite  beauty,  such  is  the  variety  and  ele- 
gance of  outline  wherever  the  eye  happens  to  fall.     iMy  villa, 
near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  so  happily  placed  as  to  catch  the 
atme  prospect  which  is  seen  from  the  top ;  yet  the  acclivity 
by  which  you  ascend  to  it,  is  attained  by  so  gradual  and  im- 
perceptible an  ascent,  that  you  find  you  are  on  an  eldvation, 
without  having  been  sensible  of  any  ciTort  in  arriving  at  it. 
Behind,  but  at  a  great  distance,  arc  tHe  Apenninc  mountains. 
I  In  the  seienest  and  calniCT^t  day  we  receive  the  winds  that 
'Iblow  from  this  quarter,  but  spent  and  subdued  before  they 
I  reach  us  by  passing  through  the  space  interposetl.   The  aspect 
fof  a  great  part  of  the  building  is  full  south,  and  invites,  as  it 
f  were,  the  afternoon  sun  in  summer  ^though  somewhat  earlier 
^  in  the  winter)  into  a  portico  of  well  proportioned  dimcnsiomt, 
iin  which  there  are  many  divisions,  and  a  porch  or  entrance 
,  ball  aAer  the  manner  of  the  ancients.     Before  this  portico  ia 


a  terrace  walk^  adorned  with  various  figures,  having  a 
hedge,  and  an  easy  slope,  with  the  figures  of  aniiuuls  in 
on  the  opposite  sides  answering  alternately  to  each  other, 
the  level  land  below  i>i  the  sofi,  I  had  almost  said,  the  Uq 
Acanthus.*^  A  walk  goes  round  this  area  shut  in  with  tons 
evergreenB,  cut  into  various  forms."  This  leads  to  the 
which  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  with  bux  in  the  mii 
cut  into  various  shapes,  with  a  plantation  of  shrubs,  kept 
the  sheers  from  beconting  luxuriant.     The  whole  is  fenced 
by  a  wall,  covered  by  box  cut  into  steps.     Beyond  this  lies 
meadow  as  much  set  off  by  nature,  as  what  I  have  been 
scribing  is  by  art,  which  again  terminates  in  other  meadoi 
and  fields  interspersed  with  coppices. 

The  portico  ends  in  a  dining  room,  which  opens  upon 
piazza  with  folding  doors,  from  the  windows  of  which  you 
immediately  before  you  the  meadows,  and   beyond  a  wi< 
expanse  of  country.    Here  also  is  seen  the  terrace  and  the  p 
jecting  part  of  the  villa,  as  also  the  grove  and  woods  of  1 

'*  Thu  hsa  been  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  moss  mt^er  tHan  whal  we 
bear's  fool;  if  it  be  not  ralht'r  uil  Acamlius,  ofllif  kiiul  of  wbicli  Vif^l  sjieaks 
in  h\M  fourth  Geor^gic  : — Am  fleii  taciiiivseTn  riinen  Aauulii. 

"  If  thcreUiny  iDventionor  new  (ul  to  which  I'^igjand  has  ui  undoubted  and 
undisputed  lille,  it  is  that  of  the  pleasure  garden.  From  llie  time,  if  ever  the 
time  was,  when  the  garden  of  Alcinous  bloomed  anywhere  but  iri  the  Odyaseyt 
10  the  days  of  Addison,  I'oix:,  Burlinglon,  and  KenI,  nothing  had  a|tpcand  in 
the  world  txbjbiliug  lliose  principles  of  taiie,  which  in  the  early  part  of  Ihe 
ladt  ceutury,  and  principally  under  the  auiipices  of  the  distinjjutshed  penoos 
last  ttbove-tneiilioncd,  be^an  tlicir  undispuled  reiyn  in  ibis  cnunliy.  Antoiif 
us  these  modes  of  torturing  t'venjreenn  iiitu  fanciful  form-t,  once  the  ambition 
of  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Sir  William  Temple,  are  now  in  sucJi  contempt  as  to  be 
below  the  notice  of  ridicule  and  satire. 

In  those  retpons  of  the  earth  where  nature  is  most  boon,  and  pours  forlh 
her  treasures  in  richest  profusion,  us  in  ihe  eustcra  pans  of  die  ^ilobe,  the  garden 
has  btm  bmed  in  absolute  net^leci  of  her  te9<«oos.  Bind  wiib  a  cold  insensibdity 
» Inr  cbums.  In  Italy,  and  in  Fmnce,  the  same  miserable  tasle  in  gardening 
hris  for  agra  pr<?»Tiiled.  In  the  middle  of  Ihc  sixieenlh  century  we  fincl  a 
Cnrdiiinl  iit  llutne  cmitrLvin^  a  liant:iiij;  g^inien  to  he  suspended  on  the  pillaiY 
of  his  roanston,  with  a  folly  banlly  Ipss  than  that  of  Nero,  with  bis  pastures  on 
the  roof  of  bis  (golden  palace.  Tbe  tenacity  of  this  false  losle  kept  its  hold  for 
oenturiea  in  our  own  land.     Neither  in  Lord  Bocon'tt  **  piitforni  of  n  princely 
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t  garden  K&\k,  which  has  the  name  of  hippodrome. 
ite  nearly  the  middle  of  the  portico,  and  rather  to  Ihc 
is  an  apartment  which  incloses  a  small  area  shaded  by 
plane  trees,  iu  the  middle  of  which  u  futititaiii  ruuaing 
the  brim  of  a  marble  bason  refreshcK  with  its  gentle 
inkling  tlic  surrouodiug  trees,  and  the  verdure  which  they 
ang.  In  this  summer  apartment  there  is  an  inner  sleep- 
raom  which  shut:*  out  both  light  and  noise ;  and  adjuiu- 
tbis  is  a  common  dining  room,  for  the  reception  of  my 
frieudg.  A  second  portico  looks  upon  the  little  area, 
1ms  the  same  prospect  as  the  portico  I  have  just  described, 
is  besidt^  another  room,  which  being  close  to  the  nearest 
tree  enjoys  a  constant  shade  and  verdure,  its  sides  are 
of  sculptured  marble  up  to  the  balcony;  aud  from 
Ibence  to  the  ccilin|j;  there  is  a  painting  of  boughs  witti  birds 
on  them,  not  less  pleasing  than  the  marble  carving; 
R  the  base  of  which  is  a  little  fountain,  playing  through 
iereral  pipes  into  a  vase,  and  producing  a  most  agreeable 
muRnur.  From  an  angle  of  the  portico  you  pass  into  a  very 
i^ncious  chamber  opposite  the  dining  room,  which  from  some 


JuitOf**  nor  in  Sir  WiUian  Temple's  wsay,  which  he  has  entitU'*)  ^'  the  Ganluns 
ifEptcunUt"  do  wp  find  mote  than  ibe  sUiigjjles  of  genius  uruler  the  yoke  of 
inuuate  hobil.  Tbf^  bnuid  gravd  walk,  with  raws  of  laurek,  and  a  summer 
httaeAl  each  cod,  was  s  leading  ftAlure  ia  Moor  Vtuk,  ihe  scene  orStr  WiUuun'a 
ihbanie  taste;  and  thougti  Lord  Daoon  ridicules  ihe  knoU  of  6gure5,  and 
RiMr  lojrfl  of  Uie  garden,  he  recotntnenda  the  square  form,  encompasied  with 
1  ilalely  arched  hedge,  lo  be  done  liJcc  carpenter's  work,  with  litUc-  figures,  ud 
pUm  of  round  coloured  ghus,  gilt  for  the  sun  lo  pUy  upon 

The  iinagiiialioo  of  Milloii  could  not  endure  these  gaudy  fetlerv.  In  his 
■fsdcae  nature  a  vimlir.&tMl;  and  it  is  not  tinlikd)'  that  to  the  homage  paid 
0  ber  by  ilic  great  poci,  she  was  indebted  for  the  cxten«ion  of  her  empire,  in 
he  Dcxt  ceutuT^*,  over  tho  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  of  England. 

like  spectator  took  up  the  cAuxe  of  injured  nature;  and  the  paradise  of 
HQtoo  found  a  consecrated  place  tn  Addison's  Plcsisuru  of  Imnsination.  To 
he  clipped  evetgreeos,  and  figures  iu  bcx,  jqw,  and  liully,  and  all  the  verdant 
ralpture  of  the  gardens,  (he  173(1  number  of  the  jmper  called  the  Guunltan, 
mUD  bj  Pope,  was  little  sliorl  of  n  seiilcnec  of  proscription  ;  and  his 
IpiMle  lo  Lord  Burlington  heljit^l  furtlier  to  pnlan  end  to  groves  nodding  lo 
^DTcs,  and  aUeys  in  fralc-mal  rows. 
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of  its  windows  has  a  view  of  the  terrace,  and  from  others 
the  meadow ;  while  from  those  in  the  front  you  look  u| 
a  cascade  which  gratifies  at  once  both  the  eye  and  the 
for  the  water  falls  from  a  heti^ht  foaming  in  the  marble 
bclow'.     I'his  chamber  is  very  warm  io  the  winter,  as  it 
much  exposed  to  the  sun.    And  if  the  day  is  cloudy  the  si 
place  is  supplied  by  the  heat  of  an  adjoining  stove.    Fr 
thence  through  a  spacious  and  cheerful  undressing  room 
pass  to  the  cold  bathing  room,  in  which  is  a  large  and  da 
bath  ;  but  if  you  are  disposed  to  swim  more  at  large,  orj 
warmer  water,  there  is  in  the  same  area  a  larger  bath  for 
purpose,  and  near  it  a  reservoir  which  will  give  you  cold  w( 
if  you  wish  to  be  braced  again,  on  feeling  yourself  too  mc 
relaxed  by  the  warm.     Near  the  cold  bath  is  one  of  luodi 
hpat,  he.ing  most  kindly  acted  upon  by  the  sim,  but  not 
much  afi^ectcd  by  it  as  the  warm  bath,  which  projects  furthi 
This  apartment  for  bathing  has  three  divisions; — two  lie  o\ 
to  the  full  sun,  the  third  is  so  disposed  as  to  have  less  of  d 
heat.     Over  the  undressing  room  is  built  the  tennis  coi 
which  admits  of  many  kinds  of  games  by  means  of  its 
fereut  circles.'*' 

Near  the  baths  is  the  staircase  which  leads  to  the  inc 
portico,  but  not  till  the  three  apartments  have  been 
and  of  these  one  looks  upon  that  httle  area  in  which  are 
four  plane  trees,  another  upon  the  meadows,  and  the  thb 
upon  several  vineyards;  so  that  they  have  their  respccti] 
aspects  and  views.     At  one  end  of  the  enclosed  portico, 
taken  off  from  it,  is  a  chamber  that  looks  upon  the  hippodror 
the  viDeyard;>,  and  the  mountains ;  and  next  to  this  is  a 
having  the  sun  full  upon  it,  eiipccially  in  the  winter.    To  tbi 
succeeds  an  apartment  which  connects  the  hippodrome  with 
the  house.  ^ 

Such  is  the  face  and  frontage  of  the  villa.   On  the  side  of™ 
is  a  summer  inctosed  portico,  tlie  position  of  which  is  high,  so 


"  Pwhahly  tlic  trills  were  to  be  so  stnick  as  to  fifill  witliin  one  of  these 
circles,  which  might  be  variously  dispmed  on  the  floors  and  walli. 
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}t  only  to  command  the  vineyards,  but  to  socm  to  touch 
From  tlie  middle uf  this  portico  youenteradinina;-room, 
[cooled  by  the  gahibrinus  breezes  froui  the  valleys  of  the  Apen- 
From  the  very  large  windows  at  the  back  you  have  a 
'pMpect  of  the  vineyards,  as  you  have  alao  from  tlie  folding 
[doors,  as  if  you  were  looking  from  the  summer  portico.  Along 
tint  side  of  the  last  mentioned  dining-room,  where  there  are  no 
viodows,  runs  a  staircase  affording  a  private  access  for  serving 
ttrotertainments.  At  the  end  of  this  room  is  a  sleeping;  cham- 
[W;  underneath  this  apartment  itt  an  enclosed  portico,  looking 
ke  a  grotto^  which  during  the  summer,  having  a  coolness  of 
oim  from  being  impervious  to  the  sun,  neither  udmits  nor 
metds  any  breezes  firom  tvithoul.  After  you  have  passed  both 
*b«e  porticos,  and  wlicrc  the  dining-room  ends,  you  a^in 
cater  a  portico^  used  in  the  forenoon  during  winter,  and  in 
ifce  evening  during  summer:  it  leads  to  two  several  apart- 
ments, one  containing  four  sleeping  rooms,  the  other  three, 
vhich  in  their  turns  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun  or  the  shade. 
The  hippodrome  extends  its  length  before  this  agreeably  dis- 
ed  range  of  building,  entirely  open  in  the  middle,  so  that 
eye  on  the  first  entrance  sees  the  whole.  It  is  surrounded 
'plane  trees,  which  are  clothed  with  ivy,  so  that  while  their 
tope  flourish  in  their  own,  their  bodies  arc  decked  in  borrowed 
vffdure;  the  ivy  thus  wanders  over  the  trunk  and  branches, 
and  by  passing  from  one  plane  tree  to  another  unites  the 
neighbours  together.  Between  these  plane  trees  box  trees  are 
interposed,  and  the  laurel  stationed  behind  the  box,  adds  its 
khade  to  that  of  the  planes."     This  plantation  forming  the 

"  The  description  of  ihc  garden  may  be  said  proptrly  to  begin  here,  ¥S- 
bsbitioiE  a  tutc  vcr>'  diflerenl  froni  that  which  prevails  in  our  covmtry  in  (he 
impnnrenieiil  of  out  liotne  weitery.  There  is,  Ibthevp,  no  oilier  dpscriptiont'x- 
tat  of  a  KoDian  garden  ;  which  seems,  however,  in  ihd  linie  of  Cicoro  Xa  have 
been  an  object  of  tan;  uiid  cuUimlton  to  sume  of  the  mtm  dUtinguished  tn^n 
of  Rome  in  their  hourt  of  rrtirfmenl.  We  tind  much  metttion  mad«  of  the 
fudent  of  Luciillus,  and  of  other  creat  Uomiins ;  but  we  have  no  dp»criptire 
account  of  their  principleii  or  practice  in  the  disposition  or  co-ad opCalion  of 
llidr  grounds  for  pleasurable  efTvct.  It  has  already  beai  ot>54.'rved  in  a  note 
to  a  celebrated  leUer  of  C'n.  MaliU!>.  (tie  friend  of  Julius  Cicsar,  to  Cicero, 
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stmight  boundary  on  each  ttide  of  the  hippodrome,  or  gl 
garden  walk,  cuds  iu  a  »eiuicircle,  and  is  varied  in  rorm ; 
part  in  surrounded  and  sheltered  with  cypress  trees,  wl 
cast  around  a  dark  aud  solemn  shade ;  while  the  open 
breaks  in  u|>on  the  interior  circular  walkft,  which  arc  nui 
rouK.    Vou  art:  regaled  at  thia  spot  with  the  fragrance  of : 
while  you  find  the  coldness  of  the  shade  agreeably  teni] 
and  corrected  by  the  wamith  of  the  sun.     Having 
through  these  winding  walks,  you  re-enter  the  walk  with 
straight  enclosure,  but  not  to  this  only,  for  many  ways  brai 
out  from  i(,  divided  by  box-hedges.     ICere  you  have  a  hi 
meadow^,  and  here  the  box  is  cut  into  a  thousand  diflci 
forma;  sometimes  into  letters,  expressing  the  name  of 
owner,  sometimes  that  of  the  artificer.     In  some  places 
little  pillars,  intermingled  alternately  with  fruit  trees; 
on  a  sudden,  while  you  are  gazing  on  these  objects  of  eli 
workmutisliip,  yuur  view  is  opened  upon  on  imitation  of  nati 
scenery,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  group  of  dwarl'  pL 
trees.     Beyond  these  there  commences  a  walk,  aboundii 
the  smooth  and  flexible  acanthus,  and  trees  cut  into  a  vi 
of  figures  and  names;  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  a 
of  tvhitc  marble,  overspread  with  viues,  which  are  suppor 
by  four  smnll  Caryetian  pillars.'^  From  this  scat  water  u 
through  little  pipes,  as   if  pressed   out  by  the  persons 
ting  upon  it;  and  first  fulhng  into  a  stoue  reservoir,  is 

Ibat  Uattu*  employed  much  of  liis  time,  after  his  rctroU  fruni  kIL  public ' 
neas,  la  die  tinproveincDls  of  gardeniD^  und  planting.     If,  as  is  Mid*  be  I 
taught  fats  coantrytnen  how  to  inoculate,  And  jito^agiile  gome  curious 
fereign  fniits,  he  was  certainly  iheaulhorof  iniprorcmvnts  ami Ix-iiefils  in  i 
ful  culture;  but  ifhc  inlroduuvJ,  ns  is  also  said,  ihc  art  and  practice  of  cu| 
Uves  ackd  grot'es  into  regular  forms  anil  fi«^res,  no  Kngliili  gardener, 
perlinps,  any  man  of  ta.Me  in  the  scenery  of  embi-lhslii^  Nature,  will 
hiinspir,  as  tar  as  the  eye  is  consulted,  nnder  any  ohlt)rations  to  tlie 
of  iMAlius.     See  C'oluitiel.  de  Re  HtuR.  i.  12.  e.  44.    Plin.  UisL  I.  IS. : 

'*  C'arystus  was  -lituated  m  Eubseii,  ( Negropooie)  and  is  now  called  Carid 
II  was  from  this  place  Ihal  the  Koniaiis  are  said  to  have  brought  ihe  slooe 
from  which  Oicy  made  a  sort  of  incombustible  cloth,  in  which  ihcy  wrapped 
Ihe  bodies  of  ihe  dearl,  and  tlierehji  preserved  their  ash»  from  intermixtui* 
with  tbcMe  of  the  funeral  pile. 
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by  &  polished  marble  basin,  its  descent  being  Hecretly 
as  always  to  keep  the  bo-stn  full,  without  running 
Here  when  I  take  a  rejiast,  I  make  a  table  of  the  mar- 
of  the  basin  for  the  heavier  and  more  subslautial  dislius, 
lighter  being  made  to  swim  about  in  the  form  of  tittle 
and  aquatic  birds.     Opposite  is  a  fountain  which  U  in- 
tly  sending  fortli  and  taking  back  its  contents,  for  the 
which  is  sent  up  to  a  height  falls  b^ck  upon  itself, 
being  two  openings,  through  one  of  which  it  is  thrown 
ud  through  the  other  ab&orbcd  again. 
Opposite  the  seat  or  alcove  before  mentioned^  a  summer 
stands  which  reflects  as  much  beauty  upon  the  alcove 
it  borrows  from  it.     It  dazzles  with  its  polished  marble, 
with   its  projecting  doors  opens  into  a  lawn  of  vivid 
.    From  its  upper  and  lower  windows  tiie  eye  is  greeted 
other  verdant  scenes.     Connected  with  this  summer- 
and  yet  distinct  from  it,  is  a  little  apartment  furnished 
■iA  a  couch  to  repose  upon,  with  windows  all  round  it,  and 
JM  sufficiently  shaded  and  obscured  by  a  most  luxuriant  vme 
iriiich  climbs  to  the  top  and  spreads  itself  over  the  whole 
nilding.   Yuu  repose  here,  just  as  if  you  were  iu  a  grove,  only 
lint  you  are  not,  as  in  a  grove,  liable  to  be  inconvenienced  by 
ifaower.     In  this  place  also  a  fountain  rises,  but  in  the  sauiu 
Boment  disappears.  In  many  places  there  are  scats  of  marble, 
irluch  like  the  summer-house  itself,  ofTcr  great  relief  and  ac- 
commodation to  such  as  arc  fatigued  with  walking. 
Near  each  seat  is  a  little  fountain.     And  Uiroughoul  the 
bole  hippodrome,  rivulets  run  murmuring  alorig,  conducted 
If  pipeSy  and  taking  whatever  turn  the  hand  of  art  may  give 
lem;  and  by  these  the  difierent  green   plots  are  severally 
lefreehed,  and  sometimes  the  whole  together.     I  should  have 
iTOided    this  particularity,   for  fear  of  being   thought   too 
binute,  if  1  had  not  set  out  with  the  resolution  of  taking  you 
Bto  every  corner  of  my  house  and  gardens.     I  have  not  been 
tfraid  of  your  being  weary  of  reading  the  description  of  a 
e  which  I  am  sure  you  would  not  think  it  wearisome  to 
isjt;  especially  as  you  can  lay  down  my  letter,  and  rest  as 
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ofico  as  you  think  proper.  I  must  also  coafess,  that  in 
description  1  have  b>Ren  indulging  the  altacbuieut  1  feel  tO! 
vilba.  [  have  an  aHTuction  for  a  place  which  was  eitlier 
or  completed,  but  principally  begun,  by  myself.  In  a  word, 
why  bhould  I  not  disclose  to  yuu  luy  opinion,  or,  if  you 
my  error,)  I  consider  it  to  be  the  first  dtity  of  a  writer  to 
bis  subject  m  view,  and  fruni  time  to  lixue  to  ask  himself  wl 
he  has  professed  to  write  upon ;  and  he  may  be  sure,  that  if  1 
keeps  close  tc  liis  subject,  he  cannot  be  tedious ;  but  uio«4 
tedious,  indeed,  will  he  be,  if  he  sufler  anything  to  call  buri 
away,  or  draw  him  ofl'  frum  his  subject.  You  sec  bow  mia^ 
veraes  Homer  and  Virgil  have  bestowed  respectively  upon  tbij 
description  of  the  arms  of  Achilles  and  ^^ncas ;  and  neilhoi 
of  tliese  poets  can  be  called  prolix  on  this  subject,  bccauM 
he  doen  no  more  than  execute  Ins  professed  design.  You  aM 
how  Aratus  searches  out  and  collects  the  smallest  stars;  and 
yet  he  is  not  chargrnble  with  being  circumstantial  to  excew 
For  this  is  not  the  dilfusivcness  of  the  writer,  but  of  the  sub* 
ject  itself.  In  the  same  manner  (to  compare  small  things 
with  great)  iu  slhving  to  lay  before  your  eyes  luy  entire  villai 
if  1  take  care  not  to  wander  or  deviate  from  my  subject,  it  ii 
□ut  uf  the  size  of  uiy  letter  which  describe^i,  but  of  the  vilb 
which  is  described,  that  you  arc  to  complain.  But  1  wiS 
return  to  the  point  from  which  I  set  out  with  this  digression 
Iciit  I  should  fall  under  the  censure  of  my  own  rules.  Yoi 
have  before  you  the  reasons  why  I  prefer  my  Tuscan  villa  U 
those  which  I  posaeRR  at  Tuscnliun,  Tiber,  and  Prteneste.'' 
For  in  addition  to  what  1  have  related  concerning  it,  I  enjoj 
here  a  deeper,  solidcr,  and  securer  leisure  ;  no  calU  of  publi* 
business  ;  nothing  near  me  to  summon  me  from  my  quieL  Al 
is  calm  and  still  around  me;  which  character  of  the  placi 
operates  like  a  more  geniul  climate  or  clearer  atmosphere  ii 
rendering  the  situation  salubrious.  Here  1  am  at  the  top  o 
my  strength  in  mind  and  body  ;  the  one  I  keep  iu  exercise  b; 


^*  These  seffm  to  be  now  culleiJ  Frasoit],  Tivoli,  and  PalestrinR.    All  iu  tb 
CaiiinagDa  di  Uoma.  al  no  great  dtslancc  fram  Rome. 
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;  the  oiher  by  huDting.     Nor  does  any  p]ace  agree 

with  my  family.     Certainly,  hitherto,  (if  it  be  not  too 

boasting  to  talk  so,)  I  hare  not  lost  one  of  all  thoAe 

I  brought  with  me  hither,  and  may  heaven  conltniic 

me  this  subject  of  self-gratulation,  and  this  honour  to 

villa.    Farewell, 


Such  is  the  celebrated  lelter  of  Pliny  describing  to  his 
the  arrangements  of  his  country  house,  the  plan  of  his 
1«D,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
Flhere  is  any  thing  in  the  letter  to  entitle  it  to  distinct  com- 
ilion,  it  is  the  stamp  it  bears  of  great  good-nature,  and 
ipositjon  to  be  pleased  and  contented.  Neither  a  genuine 
for  the  picturesque,  nor  the  delicacy  of  sentiment  and 
lingp  which  usually  accompanies  it,  is  discernible  in  the 
fnxnposition ;  and  perhaps,  it  was  hardly  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect tu  be  listened  to  with  uutired  attenttun^by  ane*s  best 
'ftimd,  through  such  a  circumstantial  and  prolix  detail  of 
»rs  appertaining  only  to  one's  own  bodily  comfort.  The' 
tacts  of  the  intcilcct  are  interchanged  with  mutual  de- 
1;  ud  there  is  always  in  the  traffic  of  intelligent  minds 
in  interest  in  each  other's  gratification,  that  renders  self-love 
tlte  source  and  spring  of  a  common  enjoyment.  But  in  the 
tetter  last  produced,  that  the  writer  was  occupied  with  a  sub- 
ject too  exclusive  in  its  nature,  to  justify  the  prolixity  and 
tQinuteness  of  his  specifications  can  hai-dly  be  denied,  what- 
ever  sympathy  his  friend  might  be  supposed  to  feel  in  his 
liippiuess.  If  the  modern  reader  peruses  the  description  with 
iuterest,  it  is  on  account  of  the  opportunity  it  funiishes,  of 
bringing  into  comparison  the  modes  and  habits  of  ordinary 
life  prevailing  at  diblant  junctures,  between  which  ages  have 
tiapsed,  empires  have  flonrtsned  and  decayed,  generations 
h-jvu  come  and  gone  forgetting  and  forgotten,  and  au  unseen 
liand  has  been  conducting  the  silent  march  of  change  and 
progression. 

Our  wonder  is  somewhat  excited  to  find  a  Koman  so  polished 
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as  Pliny,  in  the  midst  ofao  origioal  sceaery  so  superb  as 
of  Italy,  with  its  purple  valleys,  its  blue  sky  and  inoun 
distauces,  maintainioi^  iu  all  its  puerile  absurdity  Llie 
fitFous  >tysteni  of  coercing  nature,  and  crossing  her  bold 
beautiful  designs  with  artificial  dispositions,  ludicrous  ii 
tions,  »nd  niatheinaticat  proportions.   The  truth  may  be, 
there  is  implanted  in  the  tuiuds  of  men  a  desire  of  achie 
what  is  difficult.    It  is  di6nculty  that  provokes  enterprise, 
thus  furnishes  the  means  by  which  it  is  itself  overcome  : 
an  eurly  and  natural  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  thence  it  h 
pens  that  the  arts  wlitch  are  attainable  only  with  effort, 
are  most  eluborate,  arc  the  lirst  objects  of  human  aseiduil 
Architecture  and  sculpture,  and  the  imibitive  arts,  liave 
the  study  of  early  and  almost  barbarous  periods,  and  to 
of  these  little  has  been  added  by  modem  refinement, 
difficulty  is  sometimes  valued  only  for  its  own  sake,  and 
comes  the  aitu  rathur  than  the  incentive ;  so  that  to  ac 
plish  a  thing  because  it  is  didicult  is  oflen  the  ultimate  obj 
and  hits  beun  one  of  the  main  causes  of  those  departures 
P^ature,  and  those  aflectutions  in  the  science  of  oruamen 
culture,  which  have  prevailed  during  so  many  centuries 
defiance  of  Nature's  dictates  and  suggestions. 

The  following  letter  is  affectiny;,  and  very  creditable  to 
itensibililies  and  moral  structure  of  Pliny's  mind.  It  is  ot 
servabic,  indeed,  thut  the  expression  of  amiable  and  afie 
tionate  feelings  is  that  province  of  letter-writing,  in  which  rl 
pen  of  this  pleasing'  and  instructive  author  is  most  success- 
fully employed.  The  younj;  lady  wliose  death  he  deplores 
is  presented  to  us  in  bo  interesting  a  liirht,  that,  although  we 
cannot  sympatliize  with  the  writer  in  lameating  the  decease 
of  one  who  died  so  many  centuries  ago,  yet  a  sentiment  of 
regret  crosses  the  mind  in  reflecting,  that  the  person  whose 
portrait  is  here  so  attractively  set  forth  died  in  ignorance  of 
that  which  consecrates  a  Christian's  death.  It  appears  that 
the  young  person  depicted  in  this  letter  had  all  that  a  heathen 
could  poiisess  of  what  was  fair  and  modest,  dutiful  and  pure. 
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hhist  preading  with  her  light  footsteps  the  threshold  of  aa 
ituthly  panidisv,  aud  iu  full  progrc»:a  towards  tJie  completion 
her  hoped  in  an  honourable  and  happy  marriage,  she  was 
f&Brried  away  in  a  few  brief  moments  frum  human  converse, 
idminttion  of  friends,  and  parental  love,  to  become  a  clod  of 
|lbe  \'alley.  These  tilings,  it  i»  true,  are  of  every  day's  occur- 
Roce,  but  there  are  some  things  so  (tubstantiatly  mournful,  and 
Swell  so  powerfully  the  inmost  chords  of  vital  f'eelinij,  that 
kiippen  as  often  as  they  may,  thoy  never  fall  to  mterest  the 
heart  tind  ^tir  its  best  emotionn;  and  even  at  this  distance  from 
the  event,  the  rupture  of  ties,  and  those  agonizing  bcreave- 
Bents,  which  make  a  prominent  part  of  the  history  of  almost 
mry  family,  where  love  and  concord  prevail,  arc  made  too 
(■mfully  present  to  the  mmd  by  the  recital  given  w*  in  this 
ktler,  not  to  find  an  echo  in  the  boaom  of  the  reader.  One 
woold  be  apt  to  think,  that  there  was  nothmg  that  we  needed 
km,  to  be  reminded  of  than  death,  and  yet  there  is  nothing,  in 
generul,  further  from  our  thoughts;  we  are  obliged,  therefore, 
tn  this  amiable  heathen  writer,  not  for  making  it  known,  but 
far  making  it  duly  felt ;  not  for  proving,  but  for  realizing  the 
notorious  truth,  that  m  the  niidiit  of  life  we  are  in  death  ;  and 
(hat  tlie  flower  of  the  field  is  the  most  uppiopriate  emblem  of 
our  brief  existence  on  earth. 


TO    HARCELLINUS. 

I  WRITE  this  to  you  in  a  stale  of  great  sadness.  The  younger 
daughter  of  my  friend  Fundanus  is  dead ;  than  whom  a  young 
person  more  agreeable  and  amiable,  more  worthy  of  a  long 
life,  1  was  going  to  say  of  immortaiity,  I  never  have  seen. 
She  had  not  yet  completed  her  fourteenth  year ;  but  had  the 
dittcretiun  of  age,  and  the  propriety  of  a  matron,  without 
lo«ing  any  of  the  modesty  of  the  virgin,  or  of  the  sweetness 
that  belongs  to  tender  age.  How  atl(:ctionately  was  she  wont 
to  bang  on  her  father's  neck  !  With  how  much  kindness  and 
nodesty  wonld  !4he  caress  us  her  father's  friends!  IIow  at- 
tacbcd  to  all  who  had  the  care  or  instiuclioa  of  her !     With 
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what  appbcation  and  iotcUigence  did  she  cultivate  ber 
quaintance  Mith  books.  How  sparingly  and  guardedly 
shv  take  her  rccreationtt  and  auiuseuicnts.  With  what 
bearaiK'c^  patience,  and  fortitude  did  tihe  BU]>purt  her 
illne&s!  To  the  directionii  ol'  her  phjisicians  she  wa&  obedic 
and  while  she  did  all  in  her  power  to  infuse  courage 
couifort  into  her  sister  and  parent,  her  own  body,  which 
lost  its  strengtiij  seemed  to  be  supported  by  the  vigour  of 
mind.  This  inward  strength  remained  to  her  to  the  lost  vei 
of  her  existence,  unbrukcu  by  the  duration  of  her  malady,  i 
by  the  dread  of  death:  all  which  occasioned  her  loss  to 
the  more  regreitt'd  and  lamented.  O  sad  and  bitter  evei 
mure  sad  as  tikint^  place  ju&t  when  it  did ;  for  it  bappei 
when  she  tvus  on  the  pumt  of  being  united  to  a  young  mani 
the  greatest  merit,  after  the  day  of  the  nuptials  had  been  5x< 
and  we  had  been  invited  to  attend  them.  It  is  impossible' 
express  in  words  what  a  wound  my  mind  received,  when 
heard  Fundanuu  liimself  (as  grief  is  sure  to  accuuiulatfi 
tives  to  sorrow,)  ordering  the  money  he  had  destined  to 
purchase  of  cluthes,  pearls,  and  gems  to  be  laid  out  in  spit 
unguents,  and  perfumes  for  the  funeral.  Fundanus  id  » 
learned  and  wise  raaii,  and  from  early  life  lias  devoted  himself 
to  studies  of  the  most  elevating  kind  ;  but  all  he  has  gathered 
from  lectured  or  books  to  corroborate  his  mind,  is  dislodged 
from  his  Ijusoin  by  this  great  misfortune ;  and  all  his  other 
virtues  are  absorbed  by  his  filial  afl'ection.  You  will  pardon, 
you  will  even  praise  him,  when  you  take  into  consideration 
the  greatness  of  his  misfurtuue.  He  has  lost  a  daughter  who 
resembled  him,  no  less  in  character  than  in  countenance  and 
expression,  and  bore  altogether  such  a  likeness  to  her  parent 
as  was  really  marvellous.  ^ 

If  you  think  pro|H!r  to  send  letters  to  him  of  condolence  iiP^ 
this  his  extreme  sorrow,  so  excusable  when  all  circuiustuuces 
are  considered,  let  me  remind  you  not  to  mix  reproof  with 
your  consolation,  or  to  treat  him  with  any  severity,  but'ou 
the  contrary,  with  sultness  and  sympiithy.  Indeed,  a  con- 
aiderable  time  must  elapse  before  his  iiund  uill  give  access 


&nv  consolatory  arguments.  For  as  a  fresh  wotind  dreadt 
the  hands  of  the  burgeon,  but  afU^r  a  short  respite  submits 
Wh  patience ;  aud  at  length,  asks  Tor  the  healing  hand ;  so 
fte  recent  aniruish  of  the  mind  rejects  and  avoids  all  attempts 
teadministcr  comfort,  but  after  a  little  time  is  desirous  of  it, 
Bd  readily  acrjuieaccB  in  the  relief,  if  applied  with  gentle- 
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The  mind  of  this  pleasing  letter-writer  seems  to  have  been 
t(  the  most  humane  and  gentle  cast;  nor  is  it  easy  to  shew 
nder  the  Chmtian  dispensation,  any  model  of  a  man  of 
[nat«r  urbanity,  or  one  in  whose  manners  a  more  ei^^ng 
low  of  guud  humour,  candour,  sympathy,  aud  kiudnesa  seems 
to  have  prevailed,  if  his  familiar  letters,  continued  through  a 
euiTse  of  years,  can  be  considered  as  reflecting  the  real  dis- 
neition  of  the  writer.  He  appears  to  have  followed  Cicero 
ID  many  particulars,  aud,  among  others,  in  the  adoption  of  bis 
(reedman  as  hi&  most  intimate,  cherished,  and  confidcutial 
friend  ;  aud  bis  friendship  fur  this  person  has  all  the  appear- 
ince  of  being  grounded  on  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  esteem. 
It  is  tbuH  he  writes  concerning  him  to  his  friend  Puulinus. 

TO  PAUL! NHS. 


I  KKow  the  humanity  with  which  you  treat  your  servants, 
uid  am  emboldened  thereby  to  make  to  you  an  explicit  avowal 
of  the  indnlgencc  with  which  I  treat  my  own.  I  have  ever 
Ju  my  mind  that  ventc  of  Humer,  iu  which  he  characterises 
UlyMes  thus: 

TTQTttp  S'  (UC  >)9riOC  IJfV.*" 

Aod  I  am  no  less  pleased  with  the  term  used  in  our  own  lan- 
guage to  express  the  same  paternal  principle,-^paterrauiiliaa. 

"  Odyss.  B.  4T.  lie  was  its  a  father  mild.  This  fatht-riy  moile  of  govern- 
ing a  slate,  wc  nitut,  in  justice  tu  ihe  maxiin»  iif  itomc  uf  iho  wi«esi  tieitt)ien«, 
ulmil  lo  be  ikm  unfre^utiiUy  ruuiid  in  llic  reinaiim  of  their  |>ulitiail  wiituiga. 
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But  if  my  disposition  were  rougher  and  barderthaQithapi 
to  be,  the  sickness  of  my  frecdmuD  Zosimus  is  of  a  chare 
greatly  to  affect  me;  and  I  consider  him  now  in  his pred 
circutustaiices  as  in  a  peculiar  degree  entitled  to  kind 
humane  treatment.     He  is  a  person  of  gfroat  integrity, 
Assiduous  iu  his  duties  to  me,  well  informed,  and  po&sesso 
talent  as  a  comedian,  which  iti  in  a  mamier  his  profession, 
in  which  he  niakc»  a  considerable  figure ;  for  he  speaks  ' 
emphasis,  justness,  propriety,  and  grace.    He  plays  well  i 
the  harp,  lietter  than  you  would  expect  from  a  corned 
And  such  is  the  correctness  with  which  he  reads  orationl 
histories,  and  poems,  that  you  would  think  he  had  deral 
himself  entirely  to  the  attainment  of  this  art.     I  have  bl 
the  more  particular  in  giving  you  this  account,  that  you  n 
judge  how  valuable  are  the  services  which  arc  rendered  me 
this  individual.     The  interest  1  take  in  him,  endeared' 
the  long^  ufl'ectiou  which  has  subsisted  between  us,  is  mi| 
increased  by  his  present  danger.    Nature  has  so  ordered 
that  nothing  adds  su  much  to  our  aflection,  as  the  feat 
losing  the  object  of  it;^a  sentiment  which  this  man  I 
made  rae  experience  more  than  once.     For  some  years  agoi 
the  midst  of  an  animated  recitation,  he  spit  blood  ;  on  whiC 
account  1  sent  him  to  Egypt,  from  which  place  he  lat 
returned  continued  in  hcaltli.     Having  since  that  time  uj 

Thus  in  the  Cytopvd.  lib.  viii.  CrysonUu  is  made  U>  «xptcss  himself  1^ 

ToWaKtc  fuv  €1},  til  arSpi(,  Kai  aWori  Karcnqfo  ^n  ap\mv  ayaOtfQ  n 
Jfiu^ipn  rurpoc  ayaOoc.  "  1  have  often  obscn'ed  that  a  good  prUice  il 
nolhiiij?  diffenMU  from  a  ijood  &lher."  So  in  the  laws  of  Chu>oadu' 
government  of  a  pnncc  is  compared  to  the  niJe  uf  a  pureat.  Apud.  StolMq 
And  S4.'u  llie  sprfcli  of  TuUius  Hex  in  Dionys.  Ilitlicnrn.  Aniiq.  Rom.  Ubii 
C.  .10,  uc  ■Kartfp  iepau^  vai(  avrn  ;^'(iui;ii i-ii^'.  Scilfsa  in  his  Imtise  '*' 
(^lemeiiiia"  fomisliM  a  full  comment  on  wfiai  is  above  intimated.  "  PaO 
quidem  patrls  appelliiviinii^  '  princijiem,*  ut  sctret  dalam  sibi  potcsiatem 
tmm  ;  quKesttcmperntissima,  liberis  consulenn,  sanqucposl  illos  r«po(M| 
L.  L,  c.  14.  The  Mun«  idea  may  be  tiacetl  tlirougti  ciany  m^K  h 
authors,  llic  jkikuuii  in  Luciiiii  in  cummviiduliun  uf  Catu  is  to  ihc 

■ Urbi  pater  esl,  l^rbique  marilus ; 

Jualtliar  cullor,' 

t'barsal.  L.  ii.  3flfl. 
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•certain  occasion  too  rauch  tried  his  voice  for  several  days  sue- 
cesirely,  he  was  admouisbed  tu  spare*  himself  by  a  return  of 
kis  cough  and  spitting  of  blood ;  on  which  account  I  have 
^MeraiiDed  to  send  him  to  your  farm  at  Forum  Julii;'^  having 
tften  heard  you  say,  that  the  air  of  that  place  is  very  salubrious, 
ukI  that  the  milk  is  very  good  in  cuuiplaiiita  of  this  kind.  I 
ftquest  you,  therefore,  to  give  directions  to  your  people  there 
to  afford  him  accommodiition  in  your  huiisi;,  and  supply  bim 
■itb  what  he  may  be  in  need  of,  which  will  be  but  Uttle  ;  for 
be  is  so  sparing  and  absliueut  as  not  only  tu  deny  himself 
delicacies,  but  even  such  things  as  his  health  requires.  1 
Aall  furnish  him  on  his  journey  with  all  that  will  be 
Kanled  by  aue  of  his  modt:rutc  habits,  coming  to  be  undei- 
par  roof. 


The  letters  of  Pliny  to  his  wife  are  full  of  conjugal  teudcr- 
ess,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen. 


TO  CALPnURNM. 

1  MKVEK  had  greater  rcasuu  to  be  out  of  humour  with  my 
fflccupations,  which  would  not  suffer  me  either  to  accompany 
ur  tu  follow  you  in  your  journey  into  Campania  for  the  re- 
storation of  your  health.  At  this  time  especially  I  bad  it 
much  at  heart  to  be  with  you,  that  I  might  myself  observe 
»hat  strength  you  are  gaining,  and  what  benefit  you  derive 
from  the  retirement,  the  amusements,  and  the  plenty  which 
the  country  in  winch  you  now  are  situated  alibrds.  Were 
yoa  in  good  health,  I  could  not  bear  your  absence  without 
vreat  anxiety  ;  for  to  be  at  an  uncertainty  about  onQ  whom 
one  loves  IS  a  st&tc  of  anxious  and  puiaful  suspeurte ;  but  now 
when  you  arc  not  only  absent,  but  in  ill-health  -dlau,  nty  heart 
is  torn  with  a  variety  of  duubts  and  alarms.  I  am  agitated 
by  all  manner  of  apprehensions  and  suppositions,  and  as  is 

"  Fnjus  in  Pmrentt,  iht-  suulhcni  part  of  France. 


^ 
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tbe  case  generally  willi   persons  in  that  state,  I   figure 
myself  the  evils  of  which  I  stand  most  in  dread.     For  the 
reaisOiis  1  earnei^tly  entreat  yuu  to  write  to  me  every  day, 
even  twice  a  day.     I  shall  feci  relief  while  I  am  reading  yoi 
letters,  though  aa  soon  as  I  tihall  have  read  them  my  fe 
will  take  fresli  possession  of  nic. 


Pliny's  account  of  his  uncle's  death  briiig^s  very  striking 
before  us  a  great  natural  phenomenon^  but  is  principally  ii 
tcrci<ting  aa  exhibiting  the  elder  Pliny,  one  of  the  most  emin< 
aud  estimable  characters  of  antiquity,  under  circumstauc 
peculiarly  illustrative  of  his  great  and  distinguishing  qualitif 

TO  TACITUS. 

You  request  me  to  write  you  an  account  of  my  uuclc't?  deathj 
that  you  may  be  able  to  transmit  a  more  aceurate  narratii 
of  that  event  lo  posterity.  1  thank  you  for  undertaking  to  dc 
bo;  for  I  consider  that  an  immortal  glury  will  be  shed  roui 
his  death,  if  it  shall  be  celebrated  by  your  pen.  Although 
perished  by  n  calamity  which,  involving  in  ruin  a  most  bcatti 
tiful  tract  of  country,  and  so  many  populous  cities,  would 
itself  make  his  death  for  ever  memomhle;  and  although  he 
fiiised  for  hiinscH'  a  monument  by  so  many  enduring  worki; ; 
still  to  be  recorded  in  your  imperishable  writings  would  securv 
still  further  the  perpetuity  of  his  renown.  Those  I  pronounce 
to  be  in  a  happy  case,  who  by  the  endowments  of  heaven  are 
qualified  either  to  perform  things  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
or  to  n^curd  things  deserving  to  be  read ;  but  most  happy  are 
those  who  are  endowed  with  both  these  talents;  in  which 
number  my  uncle  will  be  enrolled  as  well  by  his  own  works  as 
by  yours.  I  most  willingly,  therefore,  undertake,  nay,  I  mvite 
tl)';  task  yoM  commit  tu  u\p.. 

lie  was  at  Misenum,  being  there  with  tbe  fleet  under  his 
command,  on  lhe24tli  of  August,  when  about  one  in  the  after- 
noon, Diy  mother  directed  liis  attuntion  (o  a  cloud  of  unusual 
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tiie  and  appearance.  He  liad  just  taken  the  cold  batli  after 
ibe  uKual  exposure  of  tn»  budy  tu  the  su:!,^**  uud  had  relired 
10  his  study.  He  rose,  and  proceeded  to  an  elevated  spot  to 
kare  the  best  view  of  the  phenomenon.  It  was  not  aftceitain- 
tble  at  first  by  the  spectuturs  from  what  mountain  the  cloud 
inaed;  but  it  presently  appeared  to  bn  Vesuvius."!' 

The  cloud  was  in  shape  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  piue 
tree;  Roaring  aloft  like  the  trunk  of  that  tree,  and  then 
espaadiDg  it&clf  in  the  form  of  branches:  a  form  given  it,  I 
'inaginev  by  a  sudden  jru^t  of  wind  which  carried  it  aloft,  and 
diea  ceased  to  impel  it;  or  it  might  be,  th'dt  it  was  stopped 
in  its  ascent  by  its  own  gravity,  and  so  in»de  to  spread  itself 
horizontally.  It  appeared  sometimes  bright,  somelinies  foul 
and  spotted,  as  it  carried  up  more  or  less  of  earth  and  cindera. 
Such  a  spectiicie  appeared  to  this  man  of  deep  and  learned 
curiosity  to  be  an  object  of  great  interest,  and  well  worthy  of 
a  nearer  inspection.  He  ordered  a  light  vessel  to  be  got 
ready;  and  gave  me  the  liberty  of  accompanying  him,  if  1 
visbed  so  to  do,  I  answered  that  I  chohe  rather  to  go  oa  with 
vhat  I  was  then  occupied  in  studying,  and  it  happened  he 
ksd  given  me  something  to  write  for  him.  As  he  was  proceed- 
ing out  of  the  house  be  received  a  note  from  Retina,  who  was 

'*  II  baa  bt«ii  bpfon?  observed  ihai  it  wit5  unmt  with  ihft  Romans  to  aooinl 
tW)rboili«ftn<lex]KM0Cbf[(itot1ie8un;  ascotitribuUngtolMrgeMnl  faetllh. 

"  This  RUption  of  Mount  \'esuviud  happened  in  the  year  79  of  the  Cbris- 
tian  tn;  in  Uw  first  year  of  the  eraperor  Tilus.  Pliny  the  elder,  whose 
|>Dper  name  wu  Caiiu  PlLtilus  Sixnndii^,  of  noble  dp^ctni,  wax  hom  at 
Vcnm.  lie  ttcquired  sotoc  diatiQciion  as  a  rniLitory  commander,  and  heM 
ihe  auk  and  otfit:e  of  Augur,  till  ha  was  appointed  to  i]i«  govemnrieint  o( 
Sfntn.  }ti9  labours  in  the  accumulatioa  uf  knowlcd^  appear  iv  liavc  been 
U  ksAt  etjua)  to  iliose  of  nny  wriier  qS  antiquity  wlio  has  aimed  at  disliiiiguiKh- 
n^  liinueir  by  \\'n  alUiiiiment^  or  by  iKu  value  of  bis  communicBticiiis.  He 
•as  dewrvecHy  loved  and  psteemr^d  by  Tilus  and  Vnjnuian,  and  fully  entitled 
■t  ihe  encoratums  of  bin  alfKlinnAU-  nepht^w,  being  a  persnn  of  pvni  inlegrily 
and  purity  of  life,  llewaa,  it  musl  be  owned,  very  credulous;  often  dericient 
in  lane,  and  fuitdsmentally  errorieous  in  his  acienCilic:  phuciplca  and  exposi- 
tion*, and  hu  vroris  guFTer  much  from  the  corruptions  of  the  text.  His  style., 
loo,  though  often  spirited  and  vigorous,  is  far  below  the  standard  of  tlie 
AagDilani^. 
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the  ca«o  generally  wt'i 
tnyjiclf  llie  ctIU  of  w)m 
rea&oiu  1  ''■"< 
even  Iwicu  li 
tetterSf  though 
will  take  frc&h  ]" 


Pliny*«  ■■ 
befuro  11- 
tcrubtiit 
•nd  c^r 

peculiar! V  I' 


You  I- 
Uiitt  y 
of 

«•!    . 
h. 

P- 

lit 

it- 
fa 

it:' 


Ach  threatened  her,  her  t« 
,  and  there  being  no  ott 
bisaMistaacc  tocxtrtcateb 
^  the  purpoRe  of  his  mind,  wbl 
.^philosophical  ardour,  now  reccir 
^■•jiis.     lie  ordered  the  ^.itii  .s 
'  la  cue  of  tbeui,  with  ihc  uj?i 
a,  but  to  many  others ;  for  t 
^^■4  on  acooimt  of  its  beauty.    I 
^  -«  ihc  pluce  from  which  others  Wi 
^^rtse  straight  to  the  point  of  dan 
lit  lie  was  able  to  make  his  obsc 
^  ..«*  on  the  motions  and  various  ap 
^i^4«iL    As  he  approached  the  mounU 
.^^ttd  hotter  on  the  vessels,  together  wi 
pteces  of  rock,  broken  by  the  inta 
retreat  of  the  sea  exposed  theufl 
iwi  •ground,  while  the  shore  was  blodl 
•mm  the  mountain.     Ucrc  he  hesitated 
.vttiii  not  turn  his  course  back,  that  bei| 
«tei,  but  presently  bis  detenniaatioD  iri 
^^^tt  like  pilot,  "  fortune  succours  the  brftW 
...  IV  to   PomponiiLiius."     That  officer 
-   t*f«lcd  by  an  intervening  bay ;  for 
^^j^  ^tfi  indented  by  the  sea  breaking^  in 
Jukger  was  not  yet  immediate,  bulfi 
<iinly  for  a  small  increase,  to  be  actual 
his  lu^g^e  on  board,  determini 
f-^,  then  eontrary,  should  shift  in  his  fa 
t«Tourablc  gale  earned  to  Pomponi 
.j4llbrtrd»  and  encouraged  him.     And  that 
^  )^f»  by  shewing  his  own  sense  of  safety,  1 
0t  a  bath  to  be  prapsnd  for  him ;  and  harii 
jt^Mi  to  supper  with  great  cheerfulness,  or 
^Mvance  of  it,  which  equally  proved  tl 
.9.  mmmI.     Id  the  meantime  the  places  roni 
*^  |h«  vide  condagratioo,  and  toweriog 
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'"  '-r- :  tbd  intense  brightneas  of  wfaidi  was  rea- 

'^lanog  by  the  darkness  of  the  night.    Bat 

nns  of  hU  friend,  my  aucle  represented  tbeee 
from  the  buminsr  nllacres  deserted  by  the 
tti.     After  thi^  he  retired  to  rest»  and  fell 
nost  sound  sleep ;  for  his  breathing  was  so  hard  and 
6euig  of  a  full  and  corpulnnt  habit  and  make,  as  to  be 
fcy  tlime  who  were  without.     But  the  ante-charober  of 
rtment  was  so  filled  with  ashes  and  pumice  stooes, 
if  h«  had  remained  lon^ir  on  his  couch,  he  would  have 
;  unable  to  make  his  way  out.     Being  awakened  there- 
went  to  Pomponiaous,  and  the  rest  of  the  companyp 
I  not  been  able  to  sleep  as  he  had  done.     They  then 
together,  whether  it  would  be  better  tu  remain  io 
or  go  abroad  into  the  open  fields ;  for  the  hooMt 
rocking  to  and  fro  with  unceasing  ablation  ;  and  in  the 
yen  air  the  showers  of  the  pumice  stones  and  ashes,  though 
^1,  were  to  be  dreaded.    On  a  comparison  of  these  dangers, 
«  open  air  was  preferred ;  my  uncle  being  directed  m  this 
dice  by  his  cool  judgment ;  the  others  by  one  fear  overcom- 
g  another.    They  carried  pillows  ou  tlicir  head)*  buund  with 
ipkins,  which  was  their  cHily  defence  against  what  was  fall- 
t^  arouud  them.      Now  while  it  was  day  elsewhere,  it  was 
ight  of  extraordinary  darkness  and  density  where  they  were 
filiated  ;  which  a  multitude  of  torches,  and  lights  of  variow 
fatds  helped  a  little  to  dissipate.    They  thought  ^ood  then  to 
^  out  towards  the  shore,  to  see  by  a  nearer  approach  to  it, 
Ibether  the  sea  might  be  ventured   upon,  but  the  dreary. 
iQdemess  of  waters  was  in  too  boisteroos  a  state  to  receive 
loD.     My  uncle  lyin^^  down  in  the  place  where  he  was  oo  ■ 
lath  spread  for  him,  drank  a  draught  or  two  of  cold  water, 
fcen  the  approach  of  the  flames  and  the  fumes  of  sulphur 
Inch  went  before  them  put  the  rest  to  Sight,  and  obliged 
^  to  rise ;  leaning  on  two  of  bis  servants  he  raised  himself 
B  bis  legs,  and  immediately  fell  down  dead  ;  his  breath,  as  i 
lojecture,  being  stopped;  and  the  pasaage  to  his  longs,  whidi 
jere  always  weak,  and  subject  to  a  difficnl^  of  rmpiratiunr 
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being  obstructed  and  closed  by  the  dense  and  noxious  vapoi 
As  soon  as  light  returned,  which  was  not  until  Ute  third 
after  he  bad  breathed  bis  last,  the  body  of  ray  uncle  was  foui 
entire,  without  injury  ;  aud  with  his  clothes  just  in  the  at 
in  which  he  fell;  looking  more  like  one  asleep  than  d< 
During  all  this  time,  I  and  my  mother  were  at  Miaem 
But  as  what  relates  to  ourselves  dues  not  belong  to  thi| 
narrative,  and  what  you  asked  for  was  the  account  of 
manner  of  my  uncle's  death,  I  will  h^re  make  an  end  of 
letter.     1  will  only  add,  that  I  have  truly  related  to  you 
those  things  of  which  I  was  an  eye  witness,  and  which  t 
infonned  of  immediately  after  the  accident  happened.    Tfi 
will  select  the  circumstances  which  will  be  most  for  yc 
purpose ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  write  a  letter,  and  another  to 
compose   a  history;    one  thing   to  write  to  a  friend,  and 
another  to  the  world  at  large. 


TO  THE  SAHB. 

You  aay  the  letter  which  I  wrote  at  your  request  concemil 
the  death  of  my  uncle,  has  made  you  desirous  of  knowil 
what  terrors  and  dangers  I  underwent  while  left  at  Miscnut 
which  I  was  Just  entering  upon,  when  I  broke  off.  Althoi 
the  recapitulation  renews  my  horror,  1  will  begin.  When 
uncle  was  gone,  I  continued  to  employ  the  time  whi^ 
remained  to  me  in  the  studies  which  had  prevented  me  fr 
accompanying  him.  Then  succeeded  the  bath,  supper,  a1 
an  untjuiet  and  short  sleep.  For  many  days  before  there  h^ 
been  observed  a  tremor  of  the  earth,  which  had  occasioned  uo 
great  apprehension,  as  in  Campania  il  is  not  uncommon ; 
sometimes  shaking  the  public  building;*,  and  sometimes  whole 
towns.  But  the  shock  was  that  night  so  severe  that  not  only 
were  all  things  shaken,  but  they  seemed  to  be  on  the  very 
verge  of  destruction.  My  mother  burst  into  my  chamber, 
where  she  found  me  risiog  with  the  inteation  of  awakening 
bet,  if  asleep.  We  went  out  together  into  the  court  of  the 
house,  which  separates  the  sea  from  the  buildings.     I  doubt 
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•hrtber  I  ought  tu  call  iny  behaviour  courage  or  rashness ; 
far  I  was  only  eighteen  yeiirs  of  age.  1  took  up  Livy,  and  as 
if  perfectly  at  my  ease  I  began  to  rcnd^  ard  to  make  extracts 
*  I  proceeded.  At  this  moment,  n  friend  of  my  uncle, 
>bo  had  just  come  from  Spain  to  pay  Inm  a  visit;  when  he 
«w  me  sitting  with  my  mollier  and  reading,  reproved  her 
ftticDce,  and  my  careless  security.  Neverthcliess,  1  con- 
tiBoed  to  pay  the  sanic  attention  to  my  book.  It  was  now 
4e  time  of  dawn,  and  yet  the  dawn  seemed  to  linger  in 
and  to  open  with  a  faint  and  dim  lustre.  The 
ildingK  around  us  were  shaking,  and  though  it  was  open 
pwiod  where  we  stood,  yet  the  place  was  narrow,  and  there 
«••  great  danger  of  the  tumbling  ruins.  We,  therefore, 
llftra^bt  it  best  to  leave  the  town.  The  multitude  followed  in 
Iheg^reatest  couslcrnatjou,  and  what  looks  like  prudence  when 
hm  are  distracted  with  fear,  every  one  preferred  anotlier'a 
■Ingestion  to  his  own,  and  thronged  and  pressed  upon  us  as 
Ve  irere  making  our  way  out.  As  soon  as  we  were  clear  of 
ike  buildings  we  stood  still,  and  then  we  were  witnesses  of  a 
bcnM.  wonderful  and  terrific  spectacle.  The  chariots  which, 
•e  had  ordered  to  be  drawn  out,  though  they  stood  on  a  per- 
lectiy  level  ground,  were  tossed  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
could  not,  though  supported  by  large  stones,  be  kept  steady. 
The  sea  sctined  to  be  reabsorbed,  and  driven  back  by  the 
fiooTulsive  motion  of  tlie  land.  The  strand  was  extended, 
tnd  many  mariue  animals  were  left  upon  the  dry  sands.  On 
Ibe  other  side  a  black  and  horrible  cloud,  divided  and  brokea 
^r  the  tortuous  and  vibratory  flashings  of  an  igneous  vapour, 
opened  upon  us  with  long  tniins  of  fire  like  lightning,  but  of 
greater  magiiitude.  It  was  then  that  our  Spanish  friend, 
addressing  my  mother  and  myself  with  great  heat  and  urgency, 
ipoke  thus:  "If  your  brother,  and  your  uncle  be  safe,  he 
luust  wish  you  to  be  safe  also  ;  if  he  has  perished,  it  was  his 
»»h,  no  doubt,  that  you  should  survive  him  :  therefore,  why 
do  you  delay  your  escape  from  this  place?"  to  which  otir 
Uisvrer  was,  that  while  we  were  doubtful  of  his  safely  we 
Could  not  think  of  our  own.     Upon  this  he  rushed  out,  and 
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setting  off  at  full  speed  put  himself  out  of  the  reach  of 
danger.  And  soon  aflerwariU  fhe  cloud  iKgan  to  descend  u 
the  earth,  and  to  cover  the  sea.      It  surrounded  the  islan 
Caprea,  and    shroudi^d   thn   promontory  of   Misenum. 
mother  then  entreated  and  conjured  me  to  save  myself 
whatever  way  I   could.     That  as  I  wna  youn^  it  was 
possible.    Tliat  she  was  aged  and  infinnj  and  would  cheerfi 
meet  death,  so  lon^  as  she  was   not  the  cause  of  miue 
on  the  contrary,  refui^ed  to  save  myself  unless  wc  could 
saved  together;  so  grasping  her  hand  1  urged  ber  to  go 
ward.     She  reluctantly  complied,  and  went  oo  reproac 
herself  for  retarding  my  flight.     The  ashes  now  began  to 
upon  us,  though  as  yet  in  no  great  quantity.     1  looked  h 
and  beheld  a  dense  cloud  behind  us  coming  fast  upon  uslj 
a  torrent.    Let  ua,  I  exclaimed,  turn  out  of  the  road  whilst 
can  discern  anything;  lest  if  we  keep  in  a  straight  course 
shall  hf  tmdden  down  in  the  dark,  by  the  crowd  rushing 
ward  in  the  same  direction.    We  bad  hardly  sat  down  to 
when  night  came  on,  not  such  as  it  usually  is  when  cl 
and  mooules!^,  hut  such  as  it  is  in  a  shut  up  place  from  w 
all  light  is  excluded.   Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  shri 
of  women,  the  screaming  of  children,  and  the  cries  of 
Some  were  calhng  for  their  parents,  some  for  their  child 
SOfoefor  their  wives;  they  coo  Id  know  each  other  only  by  t 
voices.    These  were  lamenting  theirown  misfortunes;  those 
fate  of  their  families  and  connexions  ;  some  from  the  Tery  (tU 
of  death  were  praying  for  death,  as  a  deliverance  from  feV* 
Many  were  imploringly  lifting  up  their  hands  to  the  gods; 
some  were  beginning  to  think  there  were  not  any  gods  aai' 
where ;  and  that  the  world  was  about  to  be  lost  in  final  and 
eternal  darkness.     Not  a  few  aggravated  the  real  by  false  or 
imagiimt)'  datigcrs.     Some  made  Lt  believed  that  Miscnum 
was  in  ruins;  and  others  that  it  was  in  flames.    It  now  began 
to  be  a  little  lighter;  but  it  hardly  looked  like  the  light  of 
the  natural  day,  but  rather  the  indication  of  an  approachiog 
eruption  of  Hre.     And  such  in  truUi  it  was  ;  but  at  a  greater 
distance  fi-om  tis.     Then  came  on  the  darknese  again ;  and 
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■Kin  a  shower  of  aslirs,  <lensi>  and  heavy ;  and  from  time  to 
we  sbook  tlicai  otV,  uod  emerged  fruin  them ;  or  we 
Id  have  been  covered  with,  and  buried  under  them.  I 
bt  claim  credit  for  being  able  tu  »^ay  of  myiielf  that  not  a 
^ona,  or  an  expression  of  fear  fell  from  roe  ;  save  that  I  did 
HieTe,  (and  such  behefis  a  miserable,  but^  strong  consolation 
[  this  scene  of  mortality,)  that  the  time  was  come  when  all 
^Dg8  were  to  perish  with  me,  and  myself  with  all  things. 
lAt  length  this  dense  darkness  grew  g^radimlly  tfuiuier,  till 
went  off  into  a  cloud  or  smoke.  And  then  the  true  dny 
Igui  tu  appear.  Even  the  sun  began  to  tihinc,  but  with  a 
id  light;  as  is  its  appearance  when  under  an  eclipse.  All 
a  seemed  changed  that  met  our  trenihliog  night,  being 
with  accumulated  atthes  as  if  by  snow.  Uciuroing  to 
laenum,  and  refreshmg  our  wearied  bodies,  we  passed  an 
pxious  and  dubious  night,  between  hope  and  fear;  but  ccr- 
linly  with  more  fear  than  hope,  for  the  earth  still  trembled  ; 
^d  many  rendered  crazy  by  Uieir  feare  spurted  with  the  niis- 
brtunes  of  themselves  and  others  by  terrifying  predictions. 

tat  as  to  myself  and  my  mother,  though  we  hud  suffered  so 
ach,  and  were  expecting  still  more,  we  determined  not  to 
IbftTe  the  place  till  we  could  learn  the  fate  of  my  unde. 
■  All  this  you  will  read  with  no  view  to  insert  it  m  your  his- 
tory, of  which  distinction  it  is  by  no  means  deserving  ;  and  if 
It  should  appear  to  you  to  be  not  even  worthy  of  being  made 
|he  subject  of  an  epistl^  you  must  blame  yourself  fur  having 
ed  for  the  relation. 


TO  pRiscas. 


*B£  ill  health  of  Fanuia'-'  gives  me  great  nneaanesa.    She 
iContracled  this  illness  while  attending  on  JuntiT,  one  of  the 


I.  *'  Fannis,  Ibe  wife  of  Ilelvtdius,  was  the  daughter  of  Thrsseas  Pietus  and 
Ann,  wliicli  Arria  was  Ibe  daughm-  of  Ciccina  Ptrliis  uDd  Arria  liis  niiLcli 
Eridiiatnl  wife.     Home,  in  her  reiiuhlirau  or  imfiecuil  grantleiir,  hns  hanlW 
JHd  lo  bout  of  a  more  renowned  And  remarkable  ftniilj'. 
Tlw  gnuid  parents  nf  Fannia  were  Cscunn  Petus  and  Arria.     Pliny,  ia  a 
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vestal  virgins ;  of  her  own  accord  at  first,  as  being  her  ij 
LioD,  and  afterwards  by  Uw  autliority  of  the  priests  :  for  tl 
virgins  when  by  any  malady  they  are  obliged  to  wiihq 
lhein»eEve»  froni  (he  temple  are  committed  to  the  care  | 
custody  of  some  matron.  In  the  dischurge  of  which  ol 
Fannia  was  seized  with  this  danf^rtins  disorder,  whicfe 
lever,  attended  witli  un  iiicreasiiiij:  cough,  emncifltion,  aq 
tola]  prostration  of  strength.    Her  mind  and  spirits  slill  m* 

I 

letlCT  to  Nt'iKM,  llie  »mk-ttnli  of  ihc  tliinl  >xtok,  retmesiwoor  lhre««ia 
ufiecdoles  of  the  elder  Amn  and  lier  husband  ;  but  lltat  wlitch  was  tlie  w 
of  the  well  known  c!|Msruin  of  Marliul,  \in»  given  »  lasting  name  to  ihc  ll( 
wife.  When  CwcmA's  JctiIi  was  decreed,  and  the  loipofial  tnaodvK' 
sent  lo  him,  yiviug  him  llie  option  of  dying  by  the  sword  or  by  poisoK 
letter  came  first  into  the  hands  of  Arm;  on  which  she  immediately  re«| 
not  to  survive  hei  hiisKind.  When  he  catae  to  her,  he  rouml  her  witD 
lyrasi's  \W\.i  in  one  hand,  and  a  da£:K;f^'r  in  the  o(her.  On  bin  approacl^ 
garo  him  ihe  order,  and  at  the  same  time  stabbing  herself,  **  PkIus,"  ah<^ 
"  it  is  not  painful,*'  and  t-xpired ;  and  the  huvbind  forthwith  followed  hm 
ample,  llie  siory  is  variously  told.  But  according  to  Pliny,  ScnbonI 
luid  uken  up  nnns  in  IHyrin  ng&iti^t  Claudiu!^,  uhere  he  lost  bU  life} 
IV'ltia,  who  hud  joined  liim,  wan  brought  prisoner  to  Horoe,  and  condcl) 
to  defith.  Accorditi};  lo  the  pper  in  the  Tnilcr,  whiten  by  Steele,  TiQ 
Carcina  P^his  was  condemned  under  Nero.  In  the  main  point  of  the  ( 
all  accounts  agree,  and  the  fame  of  the  lady  has  rt-ccived  the  seal  of  itfi 
pcUiity  froiQ  ttie  hand  of  Martini,  whose  lines  nre  us  follow  :~- 

Cosla  8U0  {{ladium  cum  tmderei  Arria  F»ti>, 

QlMin  de  (isceribu^  traxi^mt  ipsa  suis  ; 
Si  qna  Mm,  minus  quoil  fwi  nan  dolet,  toquit; 

Sed  quod  lu  fncrcs,  boo  milii,  Ptete,  doleL 

J 
Hut  the  mcmorj'  of  tlie  deed  owes  somcihini;  also  to  the  sculptor's  art.  t 
pictisure  house  belonainir  lo  Ute  Villa  Ludorisa  at  Home,  th^e  is  a  fine  a 
rcpresentinK  tJie  uct)on.  I'aitus  i»  slabbing  himsfjf  wii}»  one  hand,  aadbdl 
up  ihe  dying  Arrm  wiih  ihc  oilier.  Her  sinking  body  hangs  w  loose  tltatl 
joint  appears  to  be  relaxed.      Wrighl'ii  Trevelt,  a34.  J 


J 


Arriii,  llie  daughter  of  Crevinn  Ptrius  and  his  relebralcd  wife,  vm 
10  Thraseas  Pstus,  whose  rhyracter  nnd  death  under  the  F,mpeTor  Neiq 
ofieciingly  nKorded  in  the  K>th  book,  of  I'licitus'^  AimaU,  No  on«  wli 
read  the  winding  up  by  thai  historian  cif  the  faul  catalogue  of  Nero's  bulch 
ur  tlic  Icngical  end  of  ThniEuis  and  Soranus,  wilhont  a  feeling  like  tbe  sa| 
of  recent  sorrow,  so  vi\acioiJs  is  ihe  picture  there  gi«n  us.  The  fine  inlW 
lior>  of  the  narrative  in  which  the  particalors  are  presetited  to  us^  M  in  4| 
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!tr  vigour;  worthy  of  her  husband  Helvidius,  and  her 
Thrsaeas.  In  other  respects  she  sitiks  fust;  so  that  I 
loot  only  JD  fear  for  her,  but  am  in  great  itorrow :  and  the 
Nocipal  caiisR  of  my  grivf  is  this — that  u  wuuiiui  is  about  to 
t  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  slate^  whose  e<juaJ 
doabt  whether  it  will  be  itH  lot  again  to  contemplate.  How 
Din«Dt  is  her  chastity,  her  sanctity,  her  dignity,  her  con- 
Micy  !  Twice  has  she  followed  her  husband  into  exile.  Ano- 

Icciion  of  every  tchotar.  "Trundatis  tot  insi^ibus  viru,  ad  postremura 
tOTirtuleoi  ipsain  eX5ctodere  coQCiipivii,  iiiterfc-cio  ThiuwB  Psto  vt  Biirea 
rino,  olim  utrisque  iufrnsus  ;  et  wxedeDtibus  cuiuis  In  Tlirasmni,"  &c. 
Hie  tenninatKm  of  ttie  life  oT  Thnseaa  was  very  simdar  to  thai  of  Senecs- 
IR  Quaxtor  with  the  mesLsage  of  dfioiti  camv  to  ihu  illustnous  Seuaii>r  «<hi|e 
|hv  gardens  of  Kis  Villa,  at  ibe  decline  of  ibe  day;  M-here  he  wu  fuuiid  sur- 
tndcd  by  ui  asaemblage  of  maoy  dignified  charscters  of  both  »e»s,  engaged 
Wtending  to  the  expusitioos  of  Demetiiuf,  a  leactier  of  ilie  Cynic  doffnias ; 
hoae  ducounc  at  that  time  was  upoo  the  nnitire  of  the  Soul,  and  jIs  eiislence 
llltale  of  se|<arntion  frora  lliebody.  His  friends  bef an  lo  testify  their  sorrow, 
be»nni{  tlie  setilPnce  af^ainst  hiiu,  by  their  tears,  for  nhicli  he  rvproved  liiem; 
d,  in  portjiraUr,  dtasuadin]  ht&  njfu  from  the  reiwIuiioQ  riie  had  ai  fim  formi-d 
Itxtitate  the  exain]tlf;  of  Arria  her  mother,  thut  she  might  not  Icavo  ihcir 
ia^bi«r  witlioiit  parental  piotection.  TheD  leading  Detnetriu)  and  his  »oii- 
^Uw  ilelndius  mio  his  chamber,  he  opened  the  rcios  of  dtticr  arm,  and 
lUn^  ht»  KW-io-bw  to  look  on,  as  thesewere  times  in  which  it  w^is  exiNxhent 
l|Mieagl)ien  the  mind  by  the  conteinpblion  of  examples  of  constancy,  lie  re- 
ined himself  lo  a  slow  aiid  painful  depnrlurp. 
llelvtdius  I'riscus,  the  hiuband  of  the  subject  of  ihi«  epi&lle  of  I'liny,  wtu 
ni  into  banishment  under  die  reiRn  of  V'espadiar,  for  his  reflectory  repub- 
auam.  Snelooius,  »Aer  remarking  that  no  iunoceni  person  wa.i  put  lo 
Wh  under  this  reign,  except  wlivre  Vespusmri  himself  wa>  eillier  abi>cril  and 
iDoraot  of  the  clw,  or  vios  under  an  erruneous  impreuiun  from  fulitc  rcpre- 
Rdalionf ;  ihu^  relates  the  euA  tif  llelridiiDi  PriM^us.  On  his  rbtiim  from  bis 
Vtrrnioent  in  Syria,  lie  rt.-rus«d  to  ^lute  Vespasian  a*  Casar;  and,  while 
h^oTf  omitted  even  the  meniion  of  his  uame  in  his  edicts.  It  was  uol,  how- 
ler ttll,  in  a  viuleiti  (lUpuie  which  took  pWe  between  t^ttin,  the  unbending 
tpobbciin  Irtfitetl  Uie  Kmpcror  as  hu  er^ual,  that  he  ua.s  sent  imo  exilt^.  An 
tder  foIIowMl  for  his  execution,  but  the  Kioperor  soon  n:|>eiit£d  uf  this  severity, 
kd  Mini  mesMOgen  after  him  to  revoke  the  sentence.  The  message  of  mercy 
hH  ineBectuaL  A  false  report  w&»  broutiht  to  the  Emperor  that  the  ientence 
id  beeo  already  executed,  and  HelvidiuH  wus  sacniiced  to  ttie  malice  of  his 
Dmts.  HirascRs  and  Uclvidius  wen'  bulh  made  fur  ut}ier  linios,  and  were 
(jually  tncnpfibic  of  submitting  lo  the  course  uf  erents,  or  of  brin^n|;  baclt 
cuni  gnltr  of  lhin{^. 
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th«r  time  she  herself  wi):t  banished  on  her  husband's  accout 
For  Scnecio,  wheu  he  was  tried  for  writing  the  life  of  Hdi 
dius,  imvin<;  said  in  hi&  defence  that  he  had  been  n-quesl 
to  undertake  that  work  by  Fuimia ;  Mctius  Carus,  havii 
lisked  her  in  a  menacing  manner,  whether  nhe  had  made 
request,  she  answered,  1  did  so  request  him;  and  then,  wli 
thcr  she  had  furnished  hiui  with  materials  for  his  work  ; 
whether  she  had  so  done  with  the  privity  uf  her  uiuther; 
iidtnitled  her  own  part  in  that  tnint>uctioD,  but  aflirmed 
luaUicr's  ignorance  of  it.     In  short,  not  a  word  escaped 
which  bi'trayed  the  smallest  emotion  of  fear.    Slie  dared  e* 
to  preserve  a  copy  of  those  very  books,  which  the  Sec 
from  necessity,  and  the  terror  excited  by  the  stale  of 
Inncs,  had  ordered  to  be  suppreb:>ed  ;  while  they  decreed 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  author.    She  took  witli 
in  her  exile  the  cause  of  it. 

How  agreeable  is  thiis  same  person  in  her  manners, 
affabU^huw  amiable  as  well  as  venerable, — an  union  of  qualil 
how  rarely  fuund  !  she  will  be  hereafter  the  model  U)  be  pr 
)]osed  to  cur  wives  fur  their  imitation  ;  and  to  which  our  ova 
sex  may  look  lor  an  example  of  fortitude:  whom  while  we 
have  the  happiness  of  a  personal  intercourse  with  her,  both 
seeing  and  hearing  her,  we  yet  rc^jard  with  the  same  admira- 
tion its  that  which  wc  feet  in  readiug  of  those  who  are  c«ll^- 
hrated  in  story.     And,  indeed,  for  my  own  part  I  cannot  but 
drL-ad  the  late  of  that  illustrious  house  as  in  danger  of  being 
hJiaken  and  coiivulsed  to  its  very  foundation,  notwithstaoilii^ 
there  are  descendants  which    promise  a  continuance  of  the 
succession ;  for  what  must  be  their  virtues,  and  their  actions, 
to  prevent  us  from  considering  her  u^  the  last  of  the  family- 
To  me  it  is  most  distressing  and  harassing  to  reflect  that  io 
hf-r  I  am,  as  it  wi;re — a  second  tiiue  losing  her  mother — the 
mother  worthy  of  so  adminibte  a  person,  (and  what  more  in 
her  prjiise  can  \  utter)  whom,  as  she  was  restored  to  rac  in  her 
daughter,  so  will  she  be  again  taken  from  me  with  her,  and 
thus  uiy  grief  will  be  repeated,,  and  my  wound  will  be  opened 
afresh.     I  have  venerated  both  :  \  have  loved  both  :  which  of 
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the  two  i  more  loved  1  cuonot  nny  ;  they  never  wiHliiid  to  lie 
ltpen(£ly  thouixlit  of.     I  vcaa  devoted  to  them  in  their  proft- 
i^tj^^and  uo  less  su  iu  their  lui  a  fortunes.     I  wns  their  com- 
Ifartcr  iu  their  exile ;  and  on  their  return*  the  vindicator  of 
iDUucenee.     But  I  did  not,  hecaiise  1  could  not,  do  all 
lem  that  they  were  worthy  of,  and  tliat  cousidemtiou 
me  the  more  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  {'''annia— 
I  may  yet  have  the  opportunity  of  dischargiuir  my  obli- 
la.     It  is  in  thiR  very  anxlouft  state  of  mind  that  I  now 
to  you:  which  anxiety  should  heaven  turn  into  joy,  1 
Dot  regret  the  alarm  under  which  1  have  been  suffering. 

TO  PATF.RNrS. 

HAVE  beea  much  afUtcted  of  late  by  the  illnesses  and  eveu 
ideatlis,  and  of  tht;  young  too,  whicii  huve  lukeLi  place  atuuu^ 
ly  domc&ticti.    This  calamity  is  utlcaded,  however,  with  two 
jlations;  wliich,  though  by  no  nieana  a  balance  to  my 
tX  grief,  are  btill  consolations.     One  is,  that  1  have  made 
easy  to  thera  to  obtain  their  freedom,  (for  I  hardly  think 
ey  have  died   [ireiiiuturely,  who  have  previously  been  re- 
kued  from  servitude;)  another,  that  I  have  been  m  the  habit 
|Df  allowing  tlieui  in  a  manner,  to  make  their  wills,  which  1 
wld  in  as  much  respect  as  if  they  were  good  in  law.     They 
ipvesucb  directions,  and  make  »ucb  ruqueeits  as  they  please, 
land  I  attend  to  them  without  delay.    They  make  what  dls- 
Ithbution  they  will  among  their  relations  and  friendiit,  no  long 
lU  they  confine  it  to  such  »»  are  in  the  huuse,  for  to  my  ser- 
TanU  i  consider  my  bouse  as  their  commonwealth.     But,  al- 
though, Tuy  sorrow  is  somewhat  assuaged  by  these  coasidera- 
|tions,  yet  the  very  feelmg  of  ICDderuess,  which  has  induced 
j  me  to  permit  this  lo  be  done,  will  account  fur  uiy  being  so 
overpowered  by  sorrow  ou  this  occasion;  and  yet  I  would  not, 
therefore,  have  a  heart  less  disposed  to  sympathy.    1  am  well 
aware  that  others  regard  these  cusei,  as  only  so  much  loss ; 
and  they  think  that  to  look  npoii  them  in  thi&  light  shews 
tbem  to  be  great  and  wise  mexi.     Whether  with  such  a  dis- 
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position  they  are  great  and  wise  men,  I  know  not ;  but 
are  not  men  :  fur  it  is  the  pait  of  a  luaii  to  sorrow  and  to  fa 
as  a  man;  to  bear  up  against  misfortune,  but  to  udmit, 
not  to  be  in  no  need  of  solace.     But  of  this  perhaps  I  hai 
said  more  than  I  ou;^htf  thou^^h  less  than  I  wished,  for 
is  a  certain  pleasure  m  giving  utterance  to  one's  grief;  e*( 
cially  when  one  pours  one's  tH>rrow  into  the  bosom  of  a  fhc 
who  will  comiuuudi  one's  tears,  or  at  least  pardon  them. 


The  specimen  which  the  last  letter  furnishes  of  the 
nature  and  humanity  of  the  writer,  is  in  the  most  agreeal 
harmony  with  that  to  which  the  reader's  attention  is  next  ir 
vited.  I  introduce  the  following  letter  as  affording  a  j>andldj 
or  rather  contrast  to  that  uf  St.  Paul  to  Philemon,  which  last 
mentioned  letter,  is  well  entitled  to  take  its  rank  among  th 
best  specimens  of  ancient  cuoiposiiions  in  the  department  i 
letter-writing.     Pliny's  letter  is  in  the  terms  fuUowing. 


TO    SABIMANCS. 

Your  freedumn,  with  whom  you  told  me  you  were  so  mucti 
displeiised,  came  to  nie,  and  throwing  htmsclf  at  my  feet,  us 
if  it  had  been  to  yours,  clung  to  me,  wept  much,  entreated 
much,  and  then  regarded  me  in  silence.  In  fine  he  convinced 
me  uf  his  sincere  repentance  ;  I  do  believe  in  his  amendment, 
as  he  has  made  the  first  step  towards  it,  by  being  sensible  uf 
his  error,  I  know  you  are  t;reatly  displeased  with  hiro>  and 
I  know  too  nut  withuut  reason  ;  but  clemency  is  entitled  Ui 
the  greatest  commendation,  where  there  is  most  tojusiify  re- 
sentment. Yon  have  had  an  affection  for  the  man,  and  I  hope 
you  again  have  it.  In  the  mean  time,  only  Miutler  yourself  to 
be  entreated  for  him.  You  will  have  full  right  to  be  angry  witti 
him  again,  if  he  should  again  transgress;  and  your  anger  will 
be  more  excusable,  after  giving  proof  of  yourcleinency.  Allow 
something  to  his  youth,  something  to  his  tears,  and  somethiug 
to  your  own  dispo&tlion  to  forgive.     Do  not  any  longer  make 
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UDAuy ;  and  I  will  add,  do  Dot  make  yourself  so,  for  you 
lu  voureelf  when,  wilh  your  mild  disposition,  you   suHer 
>urKli'  to  be  angry.     1  am  afraid  lest  I  should  seem  rather 
compel  than  to  supplicate,  if  I  should  join  my  entreaties 
hit.     Yet  still  1  must  di>  it,  uud  tliut  the  more  freely,  as  t 
i*e  ftharply  and  severely  reproved  hiiii ;  Uireatening  him  in 
terms  tliat  I  will  never  entretit  for  hiui  ag^iu.     This  I 
d  to  him,  as  it  was  necessary  to  alarm  hmi,  but  I  do  nOt 
the  same  to  you;  for  it  is  not  impossible,  that  t  may  have 
ion  again  to  beg  and  obtain  your  forgiveness  for  him  ; 
hould  his  error  he  of  such  a  nature,  as  that  it  may  be  becoming 

0  me  to  beg  for  him,  and  you  to  pardon  him. 

TO   THE  SAME. 

W^t  have  done  what  is  very  gratifying  to  tiie,  in  having  af^ain 
PReived  into  your  favour  your  frcedmau,  whom  you  once  ao 
kindly  regarded,  in  compliance  with  my  letter.  1  think  this 
act  will  give  you  pleasure  in  the  reflexion  upon  it.  It  cer- 
tainly gives  me  pleasure  :  first,  because  1  see  in  it  a  proof,  that 
U)  the  midst  of  your  anger  you  do  not  lotie  the  govcniiueut  of 
joQrself;  and  in  the  next  place,  because  it  is  a  proof  that  my 
interest  with  you  is  such  that  you  arc  pleaded  cilher  to  re- 
ipect  my  authority,  or  to  comply  with  my  wishes.  1  there- 
lore  both  coDiiuend  and  thank  you ;  and  at  the  same  time 

1  venture  to  advise  you  to  be  disposed  in  future  to  pardon 
die  errors  of  your  people,  though  there  should  be  none  to 
intercede  for  thera. 


fPAri..  a  r 


8T.   PAULS    LETTER    TO    PHILEMON. 


Paul,  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Timothy  our  brother, 
unto  Philemon,  our  dearly  bt'loved,  and  fellow-labourer;  and 
lo  our  beloved  Apphia,  and  Archippus,  our  fellow-sold l{jr,  and 
to  the  churcl)  in  thy  house :  gmce  be  to  you,  and  peace  from 
God  our  Father  and  the  lyjrd  Jesus  Christ. 

1  thank  my  God,  making  mention  of  thee  always  in  my 
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piuyen;  bearing  of  thy  love  and  Taith,  which  thou  but  to^ 
ward  the  Lord  Jt^us.  and  toward  all  the  saints;  (I  pray)  liaftj 
the  communication  of  the  faith  may  become  efiectuRl>  by  tht 
ac  know  lodging  uf  every  good  thing  which  ia  in  you  in  CLnst 
Jesus.     For  we  have  ^reat  joy  and  consolation  in  thy  lovi^l 
because  the  bowels  of  the  saints  un>  refreshed  by  thee,  brother. 
Wberefore,  though  I  might  be  much  bold  JD  Christ  to  enjoio 
thee  that  which  ia  convenient,  yet,  for  love's  sake,  I  nither 
beseech  thee,  being  &uch  an  one  a»  Paul  the  aged,  and  do* 
uIbo  a  prisoner  of  JesuB  Christ,  I  beseech  thee  for  my  wb 
OnesimuR,  whom  1  have  begotten  in  uiy  bonds;  which,  it 
time  past,  was  to  thee  unprofitable,  but  now  twill  be)  profit- 
able to  thee  and  to  me ;  whom  1  have  tient  ugHin  :  thou,  there- 
fore, receive  him — that  is,  mine  own  bowels,  whom  1  tvould  , 
have  retained  with  me,  that  in  thy  stead  he  might  have  mio-  , 
istercd  unto  tne  in  the  bonds  of  the  gospel.     But  without  (fay  , 
mind  would  1  do  nothing,  thai  thy  benefit  should  not  be  as  il  | 
were  of  necessity,  but  willingly.     For,  perhaps,  he  therefore  i 
departed  for  a  season,  that  thou  shouldest  receive  him  for 
ever ;  not  now  as  a  servant,  but  above  a  servant,  a  brother  be- 
loved, specially  to  me,  but  now  much  more  unto  thee,  both  ui 
the  flesh  and  m  the  Lord  ! 

If  thou  count  me  tlierefore  a  partner,  receive  him  as  myself. 
If  be  has  wronged  tliec,  or  oweth  thee  ought,  put  that  on  mm£ 
account ;  I  Paul  have  written  it  with  mine  own  band,  1  will 
repay  it :  albeit,  I  do  not  »ay  to  tliee  how  tlmii  oweot  unto 
roe  even  thine  own  self.  Yea,  brother,  let  me  have  joy  of  thee 
in  the  Lord  ;  refresh  my  bowels  in  the  Lord. 

Having  confidence  in  thy  obedience  1  wrote  unto  thee,  know- 
ing that  thou  wilt  also  do  more  than  1  say.  But  withal  pre- 
pare me  also  a  lo<lging  ;  for  I  trust  that  through  your  prayers 
1  shall  be  given  unto  you. 

There  salute  thee  Epaphras,  my  fellow-prisoner  in  Christ 
Jesus;  Marcus,  Aristarclius,  Deuias,  Lucas,  my  fellow  la- 
bourers. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spiriL 
Amen. 
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IW    iSlDOHR  OF  PTLUSUM   TO  IRO  ;    Til  R  HIlETORtClAN, 
CONCERNING   HIS  DHLtNQt' KHT  SLAVE,  BN> 
TREATINC  PAUDON  FOR  HIM. 

vovNc  tuau  came  to  me  the  othur  day,  iu  my  retreat,  and 
ftnng  foand  the  keeper  of  the  door,  requested  tu  be  admitted 
I  have  access  to  me.     An  it  in  my  cii:>tum  tu  receive  all  who 
DBe  to  me,  and  to  sulTer  them  to  rest  and  converse  with  me, 
e  «rafl  invited  in.     The  mumeul  he  entered  he  threw  Uimaelf 
VD  the  i>;rouud,  and  spoke  not  a  word,  till  after  he  had  relieved 
ptmself  by  a  flood  of  teant.     When  having  tuken  him  by  the 
and,  and  proiiiisod  to  Kuccour  him  tu  the  best  of  my  ability^ 
Rftked  who  he  was,  and  what  he  stood  in  need  of  ?     He  said 
your  servant,  and  that  ihrougli  ignurauce  he  hud  com- 
ittod  80  grievous  a  fault,  that,  as  he  feared,  it  exceeded  all 
lOpe  of  pardon.     My  first  inipressiuu  was  that  of  wonder;  fur 
1  can  hardly  believe  that  Iro,  a  lover  of  Christ,  who  has  known, 
experienced  that  grace,  which  claims  liberty  fur  ull  men, 
can  allow  himself  to  po»sess  a  slave.     My  ueKt  feeling  was 
I  that  of  sadness;  for  we  are  commanded  by  Christ  to  forgive 
I  OIK  another  every  trespass,  however  often  repeated,  lie  taught 
this,  and  he  pi-actised  it.     In  these  words  he  taught  it:  "  If 
ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neiUier  will  your  Father 
I  lofgive  your  trespasses."     And  he  practised  it  when  he  de- 
brered  the  Adultereiis,  the  Publican,  the  Samuritau,  the  para- 
,  lytic,  and  Peter,  the  head  of  the  company  of  Apostles,  from 
their  sins  and  infirmities  of  the  body  and  the  spirit,     Where- 
Mfe^  if  you  desire  to  imitate  Christ,  pardon  those  who  o6end 
pi^  where  their  oH'ences  are  great.     Faults  of  small  magni- 
tude most  men  will  overlook,  when  their  forgiveness  is  en- 
treated :  but  the  greater  offences  those  only  remit,  who  have 
a  conscientiuus  fear  of  God,  and  expect  from  him  to  be  greatly 
rewarded  for  their  virtuous  actions. 


Above  is  a  letter  of  St,  Paul  contrasted  with  two  others  on 
the  same  subject,  the  one  by  a  polished  hcatlieii,  whose  na- 
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tural  good  disposition  had,  it  may  well  be  conceived,  been  tcs 
sensibly  improved  by  contact  with  the  new  di^pensatioti  whicA 
had  made  itself  felt  whore  it  was  not  acknowledged  ;  and  thr 
other  by  a  Christian  Father,  the  disciple  of  Chrysostom.  amf 
an  eminent  preacher  and  ex|K>under  of  erangelical  doctrine. 
Of  PUoy*!i  letter,  who  can  dispute  the  Bouudueas,  good  sense, 
and  humanity?  or  deny  that  it  makes  an  extraordinary  ap- 
proach to  the  temper  and  tenderness  of  the  blessed  Apostle? 
he  adverts  even  to  the  possible  repetition  of  his  fault  by  the 
offender  af^er  experiencing  the  clemency  of  his  master,  and 
reserves  the  privilege  of  a  fresh  apphcation  in  his  behalf, 
roakin^^  however,  the  exercise  of  such  privilege  to  depend 
upon  the  circumstauccs  which  might  characterise  the  future 
oHence ;  and  adding  that  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to  with- 
hold tliis  intentiun  from  the  culprit.  The  argument  drawn 
from  the  pleanure  attendant  on  the  act  of  panloniog,  is  urged 
with  much  sensibility  and  addre«s. 

In  the  letter  of  Isidore,  the  sentiments  are  more  lax  aii<l 
din'itse;  less  prudently  tnTorced,  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps, 
less  calculated  to  obtain  their  object.  The  precept  uttered  by 
the  sacred  authority  to  which  Isidore  refers,  roust,  it  is  true, 
be  taken  without  restriction  or  curtailment ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  intending  to  forbid  the  necessary  castigalion  for 
crime  and  transgression,  administered  in  mercy;  while  it  in- 
culcates without  limit  the  forgiveness  of  the  heart,  and  the 
extinction  of  every  motive  of  anger  or  revenge. 

There  is  in  the  letter  of  St.  Paul,  l}ie  perfect  union  of  pru- 
dence, humanity,  and  delicacy.  Ah  a  mere  h  umaa  composition, 
it  is  said  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  to  be  a  master-piece  of  its  kind; 
and  if  we  duly  regard  the  constituents  of  excellence  in  letter- 
writiug,  the  commendutiou  seems  hardly  to  be  carried  too  du. 

The  parts  of  the  epistle  are  remnrknbty  well  adapted  to  each 
other;  and  arc  united  in  their  tendency  to  promote  the  suit  of 
the  writer  by  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  person  written  to* 
Even  the  egotism  of  the  writer  operates  to  strengthen  his  ap- 
pcal,  and  to  give  a  certain  weight  to  his  intercession.  So 
much  argument  in  so  small  a  compass  is  not  easy  to  be  found  ; 
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it  is  the  difllincTDishiiig  excellence  of  the  epistle,  tliat  all 

topics  of  reaiK>Diug  are  drawn  from  the  private  and  pcr- 
ftl  connexion  subsisting  between  the  parties. 
written  by  one  in  bonds,  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  lowest 
de  in  life,  but  the  child  of  his  fo-Ktering  care  and  opiritual 
iptioo,  the  letter  of  8t.  Paul  has  a  peculiar  pathutt,  and 
ead  and  design  as  tipecial  as  it  was  important.  By  address- 
;  the  letter,  not  to  Philemon  singly,  but  to  ihe  various  per- 
is of  hift  family,  their  aid  in  the  promotion  of  his  suit  wna 
J  discreetly  bespoken ;  and  the  preface  is  truly  conciliat- 
^by  informing  the  person  addressed  of  the  share  he  has  in 
t  prayers  of  the  writer,  and  of  the  opinion  entertained  of  Wis 
leasing  faith  and  love  ;  thus  preparing;  and  dispositi*;  him 
Jiont  artifice  or  pretence  to  listen  with  favour  to  the  request 
the  letter.  The  commendatory  terms  made  use  of  were 
'h  as  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  favourable  impression  in  the 
aom  of  Philemon,  especially  as  huvini^  reference  to  those 
altties  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  applicant  to  call 
•ji  exercise  on  this  occasion.  The  appellation  of  brotheri 
d  the  cuniory  allusion  to  the  age  and  apostleship  of  the 
iter»  and  the  authority  with  which  he  was  invested  by 
B  Church  to  which  they  both  belonged,  and  lo  which 
lilemon  owed  a  special  ohedience,  besides  tht*  6]inl  affection 
Itch   Paul  might  claim  for  himself  personally  as  his  father 

Christ,  are  means  of  which  he  makes  a  very  aflecting 
d  judicious  use.  The  hmguage  is  that  of  supplication 
thout  servility.  There  occurs  a  repetition  of  some  of  the 
teechiag  terms,  which  coming  from  so  gifte<l  a  person,  and 

experienced  a  teacher,  conduces  greatly  to  the  general 
icct;  to  which  eflect  much  persuasive  efficacy  i^  added  by 
i  prospect  opened  uf  advantage  of  the  most  substantial 
ad  to  Philemon,  from  those  new  qualities  in  his  servant, 
im  which  Paul  liad  derived  so  much  assistance  and  solace; 
d  on  whom  he  therefore  thinks  it  not  too  much  lo  bestow 
>  title  of  son. 

The  %crse  which  is,  perhaps,  most  to  bt;  admired  for  its 
auty  and  pathos  is  the  fifteenth,  which  has  been  observed 
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to  be  not  unlike  Lfae  apology  which  Joseph  makes  Tor  h^ 
brethren  ;  drawn  from  the  merciful  display  of  that  Proviilei 
which  so  often  educes  good  out  of  evil :  "  for  perhaps 
therefore  deparled  for  a  season,  that  thou  shouldest  receii 
him  for  ever."     Taj^a  -yap  Sta  rowro  E\rtipi(r^  vpoc  wpav,  h 
aiitfvtav  nvTov  avixnv-     The  terms  used  throughout  the  let 
are  very  aptly  chosen,  but  none  with  more  delicacy  and 
than  the  word  t\ftptttcn,  he  was  $eparated :  in  which  a  si 
is  thrown  upon  the  real  act  of  running  away.     And  thouj 
some  consider  the  lauL  words  of  the  verse,  iva  aiiifi'ioi'  si 
airt\ncj  Rs  only  implying  the  master's  repossession  of  hiRslai 
for  life,  our  tntnsluion;  appear  to  have  taken  the  passage  i| 
a  higher  and  holier  sense,  as  intimating  an  ever-enduring  boi 
of  union  and  fellowship  in  Christ. 

What  a  man  writes  with  bis  own  hand,  does  seem  to  car 
more  the  impress  of  his  mind  than  what  he  writes  by  th 
hand  of  another;  and  this  sort  of  assurance  of  sincerity  ^ 
not  lost  sight  of  by  the  apostle;  who  thus  attests  his  undt 
taking  to  make  good  what  iu  a  worldly  view  might  be  coi 
sidered  as  lost  to  the  master  by  the  truancy  of  his  slave  ;  bi 
the  asseveration  so  conKrmed  has  its  chief  value  in  the  op| 
tunity  it  gives  the  writer  of  grounding  his  claim  to  a  com- 
pliance witli  the  retjuest  ofthe  letter  uu  a  debt  of  everlastii^ 
obligation.  "  Albeit  I  do  not  say  unto  thee  how  thou  oweat 
unto  me  fveu  thine  own  self  besides." 

The  twenty-first  verse  is  expressed  in  terms  extremely 
delicate  and  prudent.  "  Knowing  that  thou  wilt  also  do 
more  than  I  say,"  (nrtp  h  Xtyut  iroiiiffHc.  by  *vhich  nothing  is 
asked,  but  everything  is  implied. 

That  more  was  done  for  Onesimus  than  St.  Paul  distinctly 
and  expressly  asked  for,  there  is  good  reason  to  think ;  and 
that  Philemon  did  not  only  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
apostle  in  pardoning  his  slave,  but  that  Onesimus  obtained  at 
the  liand  of  his  Christian  mnster  his  entire  freedom.  By  the 
epistle  to  the  Colossians,  '\i  appears  that  Onesimus  was  sent 
by  St.  Paul  in  company  with  Tychicus,  both  of  whom  arc 
called  his  beloved  brothertj,  to  inform  the  people  of  Colossc, 
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hiscountrymeUfOf  all  the  thiiigs  which  were  domg  at  Rome  in 
the  service  o(  the  go«pel. 


Pliny's  letters  of  compliment  and  liindncss  are  among  the 
BKKt  elegant  of  that  description.  The  fottowin^  ifn  produced, 
btoaose  it  testities  to  the  harmonious  intorcourse  he  uiaialaitied 
with  his  relatives  and  intimates.  Fabatus  was  the  grandfather 
of  Calpburuja,  Pliny's  wife,  and  appears  to  havu  been  a  man 
flf  great  wealth,  distinguished  by  his  taste,  liberality,  and  vari- 
ous other  excellent  qualities. 

TO  FABATU5. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letters  informing  me  of  your  erection  of 
a  noble  portico  to  be  a  memorial  of  youiaelf  and  your  son ; 
and  that  the  next  day  you  engaged  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
ornamenting  the  gates  of  the  city,'*'  so  that  the  completion  of 
one  act  of  libemlity  ts  witli  you  only  the  lK:ginning  of  another. 
In  the  first  place,  I  rejoice  in  everj-thing  that  concerns  your 
glory  ;  of  which  some  part  always  reaches  to  myself,  as  having 
the  honour  of  your  alliance,  in  the  next  place,  I  am  gratified 
by  seeing  the  memory  of  my  father-in-law  tlms  secured  from 
perishing  by  such  beautiful  structures ;  and  lastly.  I  rejoice 
to  see  such  honour  conferred  on  our  native  province.  As 
everything  that  tends  to  its  embellishment,  by  whomsoever 
done,  is  agreeable  to  me,  so  it  is  always  most  so  to  me  when 
dune  by  yourself.  For  the  rest,  my  prayer  to  the  gods  is, 
that  they  would  continue  in  you  this  generous  disposition,  and 
give  you  the  longest  term  of  existence  to  exercise  it  in.  For 
I  fee!  persuadeil,  that  as  soon  as  your  next  kind  promise 
IB  performed,  you  will  commence  some  other  benefaction. 
Generosity  when  set  in  motion  is  not  easily  stopped,  so  does 
the  lead  us  on  and  charm  us  by  her  beauty. 


■  Comum,  or  Nomni  Comiim,  a  small  town  of  iho  ancient  iDtnibrin,  ncv 
Xbe  Lactut  Lariaa,  and  wtlhio  no  gmt  dbtancc  troin  the  Podiis,  or  Vo,  was 
the  1nrth>pbce  of  the  younfrer  I'ltny.     Tlie  Insubr^ii  were  ih^  inhabii.-iiiiit  »( 


No  entire  consistency  of  sentiment  or  moral  tact  can 
looked  for  under  the  disci|ilinc  of  bcallien  ethics;  and  w» 
shall  find  PHny  not  unfreqiieiitly  maintaining  propositiona  at 
variance  uitli  thf  gem;rdl  tenour  of  hiii  maxims  of  life  and 
conduct ;  but  on  the  whole  the  character  of  Pliny  comes 
near  the  gospt;!  standard  in  kindness,  gentleness,  and  brothc 
love,  that  it  is  almost  a  subject  of  wonder  that  having  had . 
close  an  observation  of  the  Christian  religion  in  his  provii 
of  Bithyuia,  be  should  have  yet  remained  untouched  by 
testimonies  of  its  practical  influence,  and  iinawed  by 
murks  oii  its  celestial  origin.  But  our  wonder  in  the 
sideration  cf  this  subject  is  greatly  increased  when  we 
Uiis  proficient  in  the  school  of  humanity,  this  writer  of  ll 
letter  to  Caninius,  wherein  he  laments  with  tears  the  viok 
death  of  a  gentle  dolphin,  extorting  what  he  calls  the 
truth  by  pulticig  to  the  torture  two  female  slaves,  accused 
having  ac*ed  in  the  character  of  Christian  functionaries, 
in  whom,  he  admits,  he  could  discover  nothing  more  tin 
an  absurd  and  excessive  superstition.  The  story  of  the  doIpbS 
has  in  it  a  character  of  childish  credulity,  but  it  is  mingU 
with  60  much  good  nature,  and  kind-heartedness,  that  in  i 
age  and  a  country  in  which  (such  is  the  expaniiion  which  sii 
the  slave  emancipation,  the  feelings  of  humanity  have  received 
in  breadth  and  compass)  a  league  has  been  formed  for  ti« 
protection  of  the  brute  creation,  U  may  be  read  with  a  kindly 
interest. 


TO  CANINIUS. 


well3 
orthv  M 


I  HAVE  accidentally  met  with  a  story,  which,  though  wel 
credited,  has  very  much  the  air  of  fiction,  and  is  worthy 
your  luxuriant,  and  truly  sublime  and  pncticnl  genius.  It  was 
told  me  at  a  table,  where  the  conversation  happened  to  turn 
upon  various  extraordinary  occurrences.  The  relator  was  s 
man  very  wurtliy  of  credit ;  but  what  has  a  poet  to  do  with 
plain  matters  of  fact.    Still,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  my 
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ihal  tract  o(  country,  botdering  on  ihc  Po,  now  forming  Oie  dislrict  or 
of  which  Milan  is  the  capitui  city. 
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r,  ID  ihu  csM,  wa«  a  person  to  whom  you  would  hiiv« 
given  full  credit  for  sny  fa£t  which,  if  you  were  about  wnting 
1  bistovT,  yua  ruight  wish  to  record.  There  is  a  colony  iu 
Africa  called  Hippo,  on  the  aea  coast ;  and  near  it  is  a  uavi- 
p^  hkep  oomiDaQicatiDg  with  ibe  otain  ocean  by  an  estuary, 
which  ebbs  and  flows  with  the  flux  and  reflux  o(  the  tide.  The 
hibitanta  of  all  ages  dircrt  tbetufleUes  with  fishin^^  sailing, 
wrimaiag  ia  it;  especially  boys,  who  aiv  drawn  thiiher  by 
jfleocsa  or  the  lore  of  play  ;  and  whose  pride  and  glory  it  is  to 
fwim  as  fiu*  as  poeaible  into  the  deep  water.  He  who  leaves 
lEe  shore  and  hi»  compauioos  at  the  furthot  distance  is  the 
oooqaeror.  In  this  contention  one  of  the  boys,  more  bold 
than  the  others,  ventured  out  towards  the  opposite  sltorc.  He 
■as  met  by  a  dolphin,'^  which  sometimes  swam  before  him, 
JOnetimes  behind  him,  tlien  played  round  him,  and  at  length 

*  li  «>9  a  oobno  Dot  oacDHunon  uhoob;  the  anciraU,  that  the  bnitr  crmtum 
ba*t  laws  umI  monis  l)e4ruig  vtit:  analog;  to  (be  bumwi  s[K>.-ic-».  Tlie  Ins- 
Xaty  of  vunulft  by  .'Uian  aboumln  with  itistatices  in  support  vC  this  inMitKKi. 
Tb  i4  cot  T9*f   akofOif  furttvai   nvoc  aptrm  cttra  f i*<ni> — cai  waX\a   Twtf 

prjm.  Thai  dumb  animab  uv  partaken  by  ttietr  luture  uf  «  certain  kind  uf 
vatH,  and  pOMea*  many  and  wonderful  pfapenie«  in  commoa  wilb  aiuiliind, 

Tbe  elepbaotwis  at  lea^l  a«  much  cel^-liraied  for  his  intalleciual  <ndowmrnis 
hj  the  ancients,  is  at  this  day  by  Ibe  people  of  India  and  Persia.  Sm  i'lin. 
H.N.viii.  Aristotle  cdb  these  supposed  properties /"^vr«ira  rqc  nt^purivifc 
{w*c-  'ii'  A.  ix,  T,  and  Cicero  Simulachm  virtutuin.  II  D«  Kin,  33. 

Th«  Pythagoric  doctrioe  of  ihc  melemp^cosis  vended  miicli  to  prDmoie  a 
eoapaaBODaU  leeling  Ibr  the  brute  creation.  Ding.  Lairt.  viii.  77.  I'urfihyr. 
de  Abtdo.  ab  Animal,  I.  3  and  4.  And  the  Stoics  by  holdin^t  the  dociruw  of  the 
AauDB  MiiDdi,  of  which  the  kkiIs  of  all  animals,  brutes  as  welt  as  men.  wcie 
HttB  or  emanations,  of  the  sxme  nature,  as  being  all  derived  from  llic  same 
MSlaiD,  and  varying  only  tn  (brc-  und  operation,  fn^ered  the  sume  hrtient- 
lent  Rjgaid  for  the  feeling  and  comforts  of  the  infenor  crentures  endowed  wuh 
■fc.  To  th«  •Mine  doctnne  V'lt^l  alludes  in  i)i»k:  bmuliful  lines  uf  [he  fourtli 
|G«oi^c  3 ID: 

kKis  quidem  signis,  air^tie  hurc  exempla  Aecuu, 
Esse  aptbns  partem  divms;  luentt*,  et  hausius 
i'EUiehos  dixea' :  I>eum  namqiie  ire  per  omiies 
Temsque,  tractusque  muns,  ctelunique  profundum. 
Stoics  attributed  to  bruti^,  nol  uur  pHs&ions  and  aflVx-tiuns  tit  strict  ideii- 
,  titjr  of  kind,  but  the  sludows  utkii  reseoihlunces  of  llieiii.    'Hjus  Seiieui,  in  llir 
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took  him  upon  his  back,  theu  let  liim  down  ;  and  again  took 
hiui  up,  carrying  him  at  first  tjiiite  out  into  the  dei;p  parts,  till 
after  a  little  tioie  he  turned  back  with  him  to  the  shore,  and 
landed  hiaii  safe  amonj^;  hia  cuiupauiuus.  The  fame  of  tbis 
strange  aft'air  spread  through  the  colony.  All  gathered  about 
the  boy  as  &  fort  of  prodigy,  to  a!»k  hJui  questious,  and  hear 
his  account  of  the  miracle.  The  next  day  the  shore  was  be- 
sieged with  spectators,  all  looking  eagerly  towards  the  sea; 
and  the  lake  wliich  is  almost  like  the  sea.  The  boys  cuta* 
menced  swioiuntig ;  and  among  others  the  boy  above-men- 
tioned, but  with  more  caution  thaa  on  the  former  occasion. 
The  dolphin  again  appeiired,  and  came  to  the  same  boy,  wbo 
swam  awiiy  with  the  others.  The  ftsh,  as  if  inviting  and  re- 
calling them,  It:!)p.s  on  the  water  and  dives  under  it,  turnmg 
about  and  about  in  various  circles.  This  was  repeat«l  on  the 
next  day,  and  on  inunv  days  successivelvj  until  tht-  inhubituiils, 
inured  to  the  sea  from  their  childhood,  began  to  be  ashamed 
of  their  fenrs.  They  approach  him,  play  with  hiui,  and  call  hioi 
to  ttiem.  They  next  begin  to  touch  him,  and  be  in  return 
oilers  himself  to  be  stroked  by  them.  And  especially  the  boy, 
who  was  his  first  acquaintance,  swam  to  him,  leaped  upon  hit 
back,  and  was  carried  about  by  hmi.     Their  atfection  became 


third  chapter  of  hts  first  book  D«  Ira, — Muta  animarni  liuntanis  iffectibui 
carenl:  habent  Kutem  similes  illis  quosJtim  impulaus. — MtHui  autem,  boUi- 
citiidinesqiif,  et  triiliUa,  vl  im  nvii  xunl,  svi  l^iis  (lUKilani  vimiliii  itl.  ibtd. 
These  shuJuws  and  Tea«ml>laTices  of  bum:in  appilites.  affeclioas,  uid  qiuilitin, 
seemed  to  pnlitlv  the  mult;  anLmul!  tu  tlie  ccinirideriilion  and  regard  of  human 
bcinf^s,  »  hkrinc,  in  mmxc  k-^jk-cIs.  u  fellowshii)  of  condition  with  them  ;  aix) 
M  becoming  knd  uraceriil  in  the  ctprw-ler  of  our  own  speciea  is  lliis  sympath; 
with  ibese  poor  dependents  on  our  will,  nrnd  niinisiern  of  our  p1»uurp,  thai  one 
cnonot  but  rcfiurd  witli  a  son  orcoi&pliuxncy  even  some  prejudices  and  emiq; 
opinions  which  fsTour  rl5  iinliuci>ce.  Ulysjcs  wus  not  less  a  bvo,  becsuM 
IWmef  \m*  made  him  wctp  over  bis  Ciilbful  dog  nhvn  hi>  expired  at  liis  IcM. 

— ^^^  avrof  &  voiT^v  ii'wv  avvfiaji^arv  iaxpii, 

'Pim  XaSaty  Evftaiay. 


AdowQ  hi.ich(«k  ih^  tear  unbidden  tHolp, 

Stole  unpcrceived  ;  lie  tum'd  bis  head,  and  dried 

Tlie  drop  huroanc-  —■ 

Odyst.  XTii. 
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tuaJ^  aod  all  fear  was  dismissed  on  either  side.  The  conli- 
of  the  one,  and  the  courtship  of  the  other  went  on 
CKa&iog ;  while  the  rest  of  the  boys  on  the  right  and  left 
surrounding  and  encouraging;  their  companion.  What 
IS  very  wonderful,  this  dolphin  was  accompanied  by  another, 
lich  Bcemed  to  follow  onlv  as  a  Rpeclator  and  attcndiuit,  for 

did  Dot  do,  or  submit  to,  the  same  things  a&  the  other,  but 
ly  conducted  him  backwards  and  forwards,  as  the  other  boys 
id  their  comrade.  It  is  really  hardly  credible,  but  yet  it  is  as 
leU  vouched  for  as  what  has  been  already  related,  that  this 
tilphin  who  thus  played  with  the  boys  utid  carried  him  on  his 
ick,  would  come  upon  the  shore,  and  when  inconvenienced  by 

beat,  would  roll  himself  back  into  the  sea.     It  is  reported 

1  Octavius  Avitus,  the  deputy  of  the  proconsul,  from  a 
notion  of  religion,  poured  some  ointment  upon  him  as  he 
tf  OQ  the  shore  ;  the  novelty  and  smell  of  which  made  him 
rtreat  hastily  into  the  s«a.  And  when  he  appeared  again, 
hich  was  not  till  after  some  days,  he  seemed  dull  and  sorrow- 
il.  He  soon  however  recovered  his  strength,  and  repeated  hi* 
unbals  and  accustomed  services.     The  magistrates  all  came 

the  spectacle,  by  who^^e  arrival,  and  stay  for  a  white  among 
lem,  the  little  community  was  put  to  an  inconvenient  ex- 
CDce.  At  length  the  place  itself  lost  its  quiet  and  retire- 
Bent.     It  was  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  prevent  this  resort 

the  place,  by  privately  killing  the  cause  of  it.     And  now 

what  tender  strains  of  compasKJon,  and  with  what  compass 
nd  energy  of  language,  you  will  lament,  adorn,  and  elevate 
lis  event.  Hiough,  mdecd,  the  fact  is  so  interesting,  th&t  it 
tands  in  need  of  neither  embellishment  nor  addition.    It  will 

quite  enough  to  set  forth  the  facts,  as  they  really  happened, 

their  full  extent. 


Now  and  then  we  meet  with  a  letter  of  this  polished  heathen 
which  a  little  too  much  levity  is  mixed  wilii  his  morality  ; 
in  general,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  structure  of  his 
lind  secDis  to  have  been  singularly  correct,  and  his  senti- 
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inentft  to  have  been  governed  by  a  sort  of  complcxtonal 
forniity  to  whatever  is  most  becoming  and  approprialA^ 
the  difl^erpnt  relation;)  and  aLiulmeats  of  life.   Hewasnatut 
of  a  geullc  and  domestic  cast  of  characttr,  and  possessed 
correct  sense  of  what  was  necessary  to  social   happin 
Virtue  had   its  value  with   him   chiefly  in   reference  to 
practical  expediency,  and  as  furninihing  technical  rules 
regulating  the  interchangcflof  good  manners, and  good  offic 
and,  if  he  was  inferior  to  the  great  moralists  of  Greece 
Rome  in  the  dignity  of  the  foundation  on  which  virtue 
established,  and   the  sacred  springs  from  which  philosof 
deduced  its  obligations;  yet  none  of  the  ancients  exceec 
or,  perhaps,  equalled   hire  in  his  perception  of  the  vet 
atque  decens,  the  ro  irQtrrov  in  the  common  tntercourst^ 
life.    The  following  epistle  will  in  some  degree  illustrate  tt 
remarks. 


TO  OEMINIUS. 

NvMiDiA  QuADRATiLLA  has  just  departed  this  life,  havif 
nearly  attained  her  eightieth  year.  Down  to  the  period  of 
her  last  sickness  she  was  green  and  flourishing,  with  a  body 
firm  and  robust  beyond  what  is  usual  with  her  sex.  She  left 
behind  her  a  very  just  and  proper  will:  having  disposed  of 
two  thirds  of  her  estate  to  her  grandson,  and  the  remainder  to 
her  granddaughter.  With  the  grand  daughter  I  am  but  little 
acquainted;  the  grandson,  I  both  well  know,  and  much  love; 
—a  youth  of  rare  virtue,  and  to  be  loved  not  only  by  his 
relations  tn  bluud,  but  by  all  in  any  way  connected  with  him." 
Though  remarkably  well  favoured,  yet  living  without  scandal. 
A  husband  under  four  and  twenty  years  old,  and  wlio  would 
have  been  a  father  if  Providence  had  ptrmitted.  He  lived  io 
the  house  of  his  grandmother,  a  gay  person,  with  great  strict- 
ness of  behaviuur,  and  yet  with  itie  most  dutiful  respect.  She 
kept  a  set  of  pantomimes,  and  expended  more  upon  these 
people  than  was  cunsiHtent  with  her  sex  and  rank.  Quadratns 
was  a  spectator  of  tliese  persons  neither  at  the  theatre  nor 
at  humc;    nor  indeed,  was  expected  so  to  be.     I  heard  her 
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rben  she  was  commending  to  me  the  studies  pursued  by 
ber  giand&on,  ttiat  she  was  acciiKtotiied  to  pass  some  of  that 
liiDe  which  ladies  have  upon  their  hands  in  playing  at  chess,  or 
Id  looking  at  the  performances  of  her  pantoniiines;  but  that 
■benever  she  was  amusing  herself  in  cither  of  thusu  ways,  ahe 
ksired  her  grandson  to  leave  her,  and  go  to  his  studies ; 
irhich  It  seemed  lo  me  was  done  by  her  uot  more  ouL  of  love, 
ban  a  certain  reverence  for  his  character.  You  will  be  sur- 
irised,  as  indeed  I  was,  at  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  At 
the  last  pontifical  games,  as  we  were  leaving  the  theatre 
logether,  where  we  had  been  entertained  with  the  exhibition 
Df  the  pantomimes,  do  you  know,  said  he,  this  is  the  6r8t 
[ioie  I  ever  saw  Quadmtilta's  freed  man  dance.  Such  is  the 
grandson.  A  very  ditferent  sort  of  men  to  do  her  honour  ([ 
■m  ashamed  to  call  it  honour)  were  in.  an  adulatory  manner 
running  about  tlie  stage,  exulting,  applauding,  and  shouting 
their  applause;  and  then  mimicking  the  gestures  of  the  per- 
formers, and  repeating  their  songs  to  pay  their  court  to  the 
jDi&tress  of  the  revels.  But  all  they  have  gained  by  these  arts 
U  a  few  trifling  legacies,  which  they  receive  from  the  heir, 
ttbo  never  atiended  these  spectacles.  I  have  written  to  you 
Ibis  accountr  because  I  know  you  like  to  hear  the  news,  and 
because  when  anything  has  given  me  pleasure,  I  love  to  renew 
it  by  relating  it.  I'he  affection  of  the  defunct,  and  the  honour 
dooe  to  this  excellent  young  man  are  circumstiinces  which 
give  roe  great  pleasure.  1  am  glud,  also,  that  the  mansion 
which  once  belonged  to  Cassius,  who  was  the  founder  and 
chief  of  the  Cassian  school,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
•  person  no  le»&  distinguished  than  its  former  possessor. 
My  friend  Quadrattis  will  fill  U  as  it  ought  to  be  tilled ;  and 
trill  bring  to  it  again  its  pristine  dignity  and  celebrity,  by 
ibecooiing  as  great  an  orator  as  the  other  was  a  lawyer. 


^ 


Whatever  virtnous  habit-t,  dispositions,  and  sentimentB 
leould  grow  and  expand  under  the  shade  of  heathen  supersti- 
liuD,  di^closeil  them.selves  in  the  writings  and  intercourse  of 
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the  younger  Pliny.    Eveu  the  moral  benefits  of  sickness 
underetood  and  felt  by  his  rigliLly  conHtituted  mind, 
letter  on  this  subji:ct  is  very  deserving  of  iasertion,  an  beard 
a  most  credituble  testimony  to  those  elements  of  truth 
goodnesii  which  dislinguished  his  chamcler ;  but  chiefly 
bringing  the  religion  of  Pliny  into  contrast  with  the  Chhstil 
religion,  where  it  comes  forth  in  the  puuoply  of  its  gmces  i 
privileges.    The  refined  and  contemplative  pagan  could 
ceivc  and  understand  how  the  sharp  corrective  of  sickr 
looeiens  the  hold  of  this  world,  and  breaks  ibe  spell  of  its  ea-j 
chantmentH ;  but  where  to  fix  the  thoughts  thus  disengaged;] 
where  tu  lay  the  burthen  down  and  find  rest  and  refrcshmet 
was  intelliLrence  to  be  drawn  from  'a  source  not  witliiu 
reach  of  Pliny  or  liis  imperial  patron. 


TO  MAXIMIIS. 

The  illness  of  a  friend  has  lately  taught  me  to  think  tt: 
we  are  most  virtuously  disposed  in  the  hour  of  sickness, 
when  in  that  state  is  under  tlie  influence  of  avarice  or  lustl 
Then  neither  his  appetites  nor  bis  ambition  enslaves  him. 
is  careless  about  riches,  and  however  suiall  his  posacssic 
being  sensible  how  soon  he  must  part  with  them,  he  feels  he] 
has  enough.  He  is  tlien  reminded  there  are  Gods,  and  that] 
he  is  but  a  man.  lie  envies  uo  one,  he  admires  no  one,  Im| 
despises  no  one.  lie  has  no  interest  in  or  appetite  for  slatt-l 
dcrous  reports.  He  thinks  only  of  baths  and  fountain.'^.  TheM 
are  the  chief  objects  of  his  cares  aud  vows.  His  resolution  is 
should  he  recover,  to  live  in  ease  and  <iiiict,  that  is,  to  live 
harmless  and  happy.  I  can  lay  down  both  for  yourself  aud 
myself  in  a  little  compass,  a  rule,  which  the  philosopherK 
make  the  subject  of  many  words,  I  may  say  volumes, — that 
such  as  we  profess  ourselves  to  be  when  in  sickness,  we  should 
endeavour  perseveringly  to  be  when  in  health.™ 


*  The  mind  which  in  sicliness  is  engrv«sei|  with  thouj^hts  of  bath^  iai 
fountatm,  and  resoives  lo  signalize  Uie  rtsloration  to  health  by  a  life  of  cue, 
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The  sorrow  of  Pliny  for  the  death  of  Junius  Avitus,  and  the 
admirable  qualities  of  the  departed  youth,  form  the 
ibjecc  of  a  truly  elegant  and  affecting  letter,  well  entitled 
particular  attention  for  the  proof  it  exliibits  of  the  writer's 
lerolence,  and  the  homage  it  pays  to  extraordinary  merit, 
would  venture  to  recommend  it  to  the  careful  perusal  of  the 
yotin^  eapecinliy,  a8  one  of  the  most  natntdl  and  touching  of 
Pliny's  epistles,  and  inferior  to  none  by  the  same  hand  iu 
vivacity  and  delicacy  of  expression. 

TO  MARCEI.LINUS. 

The  heavy  affliction  with  which  the  death  of  Junius  Avitua 

has  overwhelmed   me   has  dis[>ersed  and  broken  up  all  my 

•ladies,  pursuits,  and  avocations.    It  was  in  my  house  that 

lie  first  put  on  the  laliclave,  as  in  all  the  honoun!  fnr  which 

ht  was  a  candidate  he  nas  assisted  by  my  intercut.     On  tliis 

Kcount  he  entertained  such  an  alTt^ctJonate  respect  for  me, 

that  he  adopted  me  as  the  guide  and  regulator  of  his  conduct; 

-SI  disposition  rarely  found  in  the  young  men  of  this  day: 

for  where  is  now  the  youth  to  be  found  who  pays  the  due 

irence  to  the  aj;e  or  authority  of  anotfier  1  without  inter- 

inte  steps  they  are  at  once  wise,  at  once  acquainted  with 

iftll  things  ;  they  reverence  none,  they  copy  no  models  ;  they 

are  their  own  patterns.     Not  so  Avitus  :  whose  wisdom  was 

principally  this,  that  he  thought  others  wiser  than  himself;— 

Lis  principal  learning,  that  he  was  willing  to  be  taught.     Ue 

was  always  consulting  Ins  friends  concerning  his  studies  or 

fail  duties;  and  came  from  consulting  them  a  ^iiier,  either 

by  what  he  learned  from  tliem,  or  by  the  questions  he  had 

e  opportunity  of  submitting  to  them.     What  homage  he 

d  to  that  most  correct  of  men,  Servianus  I  whom,  when  he 


rmallis  ct  pinKdu.)  will  prnfic  liitle  by  the  didciptinv  it  has  uadergooe.  Whfet 
ft  cbecftm  lupect  does  this  preseot  of  the  pagan  on  tlie  bed  of  sictEoess.  With 
jHwM?  norronr  conoeptiorui  of  tlie  dcsUny  of  raati,  and  the  ertds  of  his  crealion, 
I*Iitiy  Wftfl  cofMiiienl  enough  in  lh«  fepresentalioiis  and  reasonings  of  his  fetter 
Id  Trajan  on  the  subject  of  the  Clirisliiui  conreru,  in  hii  province  of  Bitliynia. 
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went  as  lieutenant  from  Germany  into  Pannonia,  be  atteodi 
as  tribune^  and  rollowed  not  so  much  as  a  brother  offii 
as  a  companion,  and  attendant  upon  his.  instructions-  Wi( 
what  nssiduity  and  nicKlesty  did  be  dischai-ge  the  duties 
qtisestor  to  the  several  Consols  under  whom  he  served  tbi 
office,  making  himself  not  mure  pleasant  and  agreeable 
them  than  valuable?  With  nhat  earnestness  of  applicati< 
did  he  solicit  this  very  ledileship,  from  the  possession  of  wbj( 
he  has  been  so  suddenly  snatched  away  ?  Which  reflexion' 
greatly  embitters  my  sorrow.  His  unavailiag  labours,  hi* 
fruitless  soliritulions,  and  the  honour  which  he  was  perniilled 
only  to  deserve,  are  always  in  my  thoughts.  TJiat  laticlave 
first  put  on  under  my  roof;  the  6rst  and  lost  suffrage  I  ever 
gave  him  j  those  conversations,  those  consultations,  are  again 
and  ugain  occurring;  to  my  mtnd.  I  am  deeply  affected  by 
the  consideration  of  his  youth,  and  not  less  so  by  reflecting  on 
the  loss  his  family  and  cunuexions  have  sustained.  He  bad 
an  iiged  parent,  a  younc;  wife  to  whom  he  bad  been  married 
but  a  year;  a  daujihlerjust  brought  into  the  world  ;  so  many 
hopes,  so  many  delights,  reversed  and  scattered  in  a  snigle 
day  !  Just  appuinted  edile,  just  become  a  husband,  just  made 
a  father,  he  left  his  promotion  untouched,  a  mother  dtssolate, 
his  wife  a  widow,  an  orphan  infant,  who  w\\\  never  know  her 
grandfather  or  father.  It  is  an  aggravation  of  my  sorrow 
that  being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  impending  calamity,  the 
sickness  and  decease  of  uiy  friend  camu  upon  me  at  the  same 
moment,  giving  me  no  time  for  anticipating  and  preparing  for 
the  event.  The  anguish  of  my  mind  would  not  suffer  me  to 
write  on  any  other  subject,  nor  can  I  at  the  present  moment 
either  think  or  speak  of  anything  else. 


The  instructions  given  to  his  friend  about  to  set  out  to  the 
Roman  province  of  Achaia,  of  which  he  had  recently  been 
appointed  to  the  government,  as  proconsul,  docs  great  honour 
to  the  discernment  and  feelings  of  Pliny.  The  Conquest  of 
Greece  was  among  the  last  triumphs  of  the  genius  of  republican 
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;  and  some  reverence  was  yet  due  to  the  manes  of  de- 
larted  greatness  tying  buried  under  a  surface  on  which  so 
Biany  heroes  bud  almoHt  left  tlie  print  of  their  footstepSf 
Hid  which  the  struggles  of  rivalry  and  ambition  had  covered 
with  the  monuments  of  great  achievements  in  arU  and  nnnsi, 
and  whatever  else  belongs  to  the  stimulated  growth  of  irre- 
gular greatness.  Pliny's  respect  for  a  countrj*  so  renowned  in 
poetry-,  history,  and  fable,  wua  natural  and  becoming  in  a 
icholar,  who  was  conscious  of  the  obligations  he  lay  under,  as 
a  lover  of  letters  and  pblloscpby,  to  the  models  and  examples 
of  Greece.        ^ 

TO  MAXIMUS. 

The  love  I  bear  you  compels  me^  not  indeed  to  direct  you,  for 
you  have  no  need  of  a  director,  but  to  remind  and  admonish 
you  to  practise  carefully  what  you  already  know.  Reflect 
that  you  are  sent  into  the  province  of  Achala,  the  true  and 
genuine  Greece,  where  polite  learning,  and  even  agriculture 
Itself,  are  believed  to  have  been  first  invented  ;  that  you  are 
«ot  to  govern  a  state  consisting  of  free  cities  ;  to  men  espe- 
cially free,  who  held  fast  tlie  privilege  tbey  received  from 
nature,  by  their  courage,  by  their  superior  qualities,  by  their 

I  alliances,  and  by  their  tidcllty  to  their  engagements.  You 
nill  revere  the  Gods,  their  founders.  You  will  revere  their 
ancient  glory,  and  even  their  age,  which  in  men  is  venerable, 
—in  cities  sacred.     Their  antiquity,  tbeir  illustrious  achieve- 

i  ments,  their  very  fabulous  legends,  you  will  hold  in  honour. 

I  Yoo  will  abridge  nothing  of  their  dignity,  nothing  of  their 
freedom,  nothing  even  of  wliat  flatters  their  vanity.  Keep  in 
your  mind  the  remembrance  that  this  is  that  country  which 

!  tent  us  laws :  and  that  she  did  not  receive  them  from  us  as 
.1  conquered  nation,  hut  furnished  them  to  us  in  compliance 
with  our  request.     Remember  it  is  Athens  you  are  upproacli- 

r  iug ;  it  is  Lacedemon  you  are  about  to  govern  :  from  whom 
lo  take  away  this  last  shadow,  this  last  truce  and  name  of 
liberty,  would,  indeed,  be  hard,  ferocious,  barbarous.  You  see 

I    that  physicians,  tliongh  in  their  actual  treatment  of  maladies 
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ihey  make  nu  diOerence  betweea  the  Berrile  and  the  frcc« 
comport  themselves  with  more  courtesy  and  gentleness 
manner  towanU  thoKe  of  the  higher  class.  Bear  in  mi 
what  each  of  these  states  were  in  former  days ;  but  let 
this  consideration  induce  you  to  despitie  them  for  ceasing 
be  what  once  they  were.  Let  all  pride  und  asperity  of  manr 
be  far  removed  from  you,  nor  be  apprehensive  of  incurrii 
contempt  by  kindness.  Can  be  who  is  invested  with 
authority  of  a  ruler,  and  hulds  the  fasces,  be  an  object  of  < 
tempt,  unless  he  tirst  contemuH  himself,  and  by  mean 
sordid  behaviour  is  the  author  of  his  own  degradation.  Iti 
not  by  the  cuntumeliuus  treutment  of  others  that  power  U 
tablished.  Venerutiun  is  not  the  otl'tiprmtr  of  terror.  Farbetl 
will  you  bring  about  your  objects  by  love  than  by  fear.  Fe 
retires  when  you  retire,  but  love  remains  when -your  preser 
is  withdrawn.  Aa  the  one  is  changed  into  hatred,  ko  ill 
other  is  succeeded  by  vencratioci.  It  becomes  you,  therefo 
again  and  again  I  repeat  it,  to  consider  well  the  purpo^  of 
your  appointment,  and  to  revolve  with  yourself,  thi;  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  task  of  governing  a  free  t»tate.  For  what 
higher  pcliticai  duty  can  man  undertake  tlian  that  of  govern- 
ment, or  what  is  more  precious  to  man  than  liberty  ?  What 
can  be  mure  disgraceful  than  tu  make  <j:avernment  the  meaoM 
of  subverting  a  state,  and  to  substitute  slavery  in  the  place 
of  freedom.  To  these  cou a i derations  I  would  add  that  you 
have  a  coiuest  to  maintatn  with  yourself.  The  fame  you 
brought  with  you  from  your  qua^siorship  in  Bithynia  ;  the 
good  opinion  of  your  sovereign  ;  the  reputation  you  acquired 
as  tribune  and  preetor,  and  this  very  government  with  which 
you  are  now  invested,  and  which  was  bestowed  upon  you  as  & 
reward,  all  concur  to  impose  upon  you  a  weight  of  responsi- 
bility: the  more  incumbent  it  is  upon  you  to  prevent  its 
appearing  that  you  exercise  in  a  distant  province  more 
humanity,  ability,  and  prudeuce,  than  in  one  nearer  to  Rome ; 
in  a  country  of  slaves  than  among  a  free  people.  Let  it  not 
be  said  that  it  was  chance,  not  judgment  that  Ncnt  you  to  this 
province;  and  that  you  were  a  raw  and  untried  man,,  instead 
of  a  person  tried  and  approved.     And  besides  alJ  this,  your 
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|naintance  with  meo  and  books  must  have  suggested  to  you 
tt  IS  more  disgraceful  to  lose  one's  reputation,  than  not 

have  acquired  any.  Again  I  beg  to  assure  you,  as  I  told 
^oa  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  that  I  have  Mritten  this 
to  remind  and  not  to  direct  yuu.  Although  1  am  not  afraid 
of  exceeding  the  due  bounds,  if  I  yield  to  the  dictates  of 
affection.  For  we  arc  in  uu  danger  of  excess  when  the  feeling 
CID  be  justified  in  its  fuUe^l  extt^nt. 


In  the  month  of  September^  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
ibe  Emperor  Trajan,  a.d.  103,  between  the  first  and  second 
Dacian  war,  tlie  youugcr  Pliny,  having  pronounced  in  the 
MOBte  house  bis  celebrated  panegyric  on  the  virtues  and  ex- 
cellencies of  the  Emperor,  wad  appointed,  as  the  reward  of  his 
loyalty  and  ttervices,  Governor  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  in 
Aiia  minor,  not  merely  us  a  proconsul,  but  as  the  lieutenant  of 
his  Prince,  with  special  powers ;  being  required  not  only  to  ex- 
tmme  the  public  revenues,  but  to  transmit  full  reports  of  all 
particulars  within  his  province,  whether  relatiiig  tu  civil  or 
religious  matters.  It  wa»  in  the  discharge  of  this  important 
office  that  Pliny  forwarded  his  dispatches  relating  to  thereli- 
gioufl  novelties  introduced  by  the  Christians,  who  now  began 
to  spread  their  opinions  thrnugh  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman 
world.  In  the  third  year  of  this  potent  Prince,  distinguished 
by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  superstition  and  paganism,  we  date 
the  third  gciierul  persecution  of  the  church  ,-  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  while  Trajan,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus,  were  looking  with 
disdain  and  conteuipt  upon  the  religion  of  Jesus,  the  pmv^rs 
of  faith  througltout  the  empire  were  ascending  from  the  saac- 
tuary  to  the  throne  above,  and  undaunted  believers  were  at- 
testing-aiid  sealing  with  tlteir  deaths  their  participation  in  that 
new  covenant,  whereby  all  the  promises  were  receiving  their 
completion  in  the  mighty  dispensation  of  grace,  which  was  to 
lake  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  out  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

The  aversion  with  which  ChrUtianity  was  regarded  by  an 
Emperor,  so  renowned  for  his  humanity  and  wisdom,  and  the 
prejudices  and  alarms  which  it  was  Ireglnning  to  excite,  by 
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threatening  the  stability  of  a  system  so  fixed  end  grounde 
in  the  habittt  of  men,  so  interwoven  with  their  histories,  aut 
quities,  and  legends,  so  blended  with  their  highest  boasts  ii 
arms  and  arts,  and  on  which  the  maintenance,  the  gain,  anj 
aggraudiiit:mcnt  ofsuch  mulliCudcs  depended,  sufficiently  ex^ 
plain  the  fiOsities  and  calumnies  with  which  it  was  assail 
and  the  little  toleration  it  found  in  comparison  with  other  ii 
novations  and  reforms,     [t  was,  however,  an  sera  teetnii 
with  the  brightest  testimonies  to  the  truth.     The  Apost 
John  was  breathing  htH  expiring  exhortations  to  love 
charity.     Clement  was  taking  up  the  mantle  of  Paul,  ar 
Ignatius  aiLd  Polycarp  were  supplying  the  first  links  oftbl 
chain  of  evidence  which  has  established  the  identity  of 
sacred  record  by  an  unbroken  series  of  witnesses  from  its  fit 
promulgation  to  the  present  hour.     Contrary  to  all  humai 
policy  and  human  calculation,  the  work  of  tnelrc  poor  vat 
of  a  despised  ciation  was  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  Hi 
strength,  who  can  bring  might  out  of  weakness,  and  make 
thiagSf-whcther  little  or  great,  proceed  according  to  his  oi 
purpose  and  grace.    The  gospel  of  Jesns,  within  seventy  yeal 
from  his  leaving  the  world,  had  carried  its  peaceful  victc 
to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  Roman  triumphs. 

While  Pliny  was  exercising  his  government  in  Rithyni%' 
and  Trajan  was  prosecuting  his  splendid  successes  in  Oacia, 
Chriatibtiity  was  etitabliahing  itself  in  its  apostolical  churches 
of  Rome,   Alexandria.    Antioch,    and    Jerusalem,   and   was 
mightily  working  its  way  through  blood  and  persecutloa  to 
the  fmlfilment  of  its  wonderful  destiny.     In  the  provinces  of 
PtiDtus  and  Bithynia  it  was  making  extraordinary  progress; 
and  so  vast  and  rapid  was  the  increase,  that  it  became  evident 
that  to  extirpate  it  by  putting  in  force  fur  that  puqiose,  the 
laws  of  the  empire  against  it,  would  have  been  to  deluge  thosftn 
provinces  ia  blood,  and  reduce  them  almost  to  a  desert.     Ini^ 
this  extremity  it  was  that  the  celebrated  epistle  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  wliicli  we  shall  close  the  letters  uf  Pliny,  was  written 
by  that  amiable  but  erring  man  to  bis  equally  virtuous  but 
mistaking  master. 
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TO  THE  EMPEnOB  TRAJAN. 


It  is  luy  custom,  and  one  which  I  conBider  of  Rnlemn  obliga- 
Uoa,  to  reFer  al)  my  doubts  to  you  :  for  who  is  better  able  to 
decide  me  when  in  perplexity,  or  to  instruct  me  when  igno- 
Tant.     I  have  never  been  present  at  the  trials  of  Christians, 
axtd,  therefore,  am  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
bow  far  it  is  punishabie,  or  how  to  proceed  in  the  enquiries 
concerning  it.     Nor  have  I  been  unperplexed  with  doubts, 
whether  respect  should  he  had  to  difference  of  age;  or  whe- 
ther any  distinction  should  be  made  between  those  of  dcU- 
eate  and  those  of  robust  fmrnea  ;  whether  repentance  should 
entitle  to  pardon  ;  or  whether  it  should  avail  anything  to  him 
who  had  once  been  a  thorough  Christian,  to  desifit  from  his 
«rror:  whether  the  name  only  without  any  criminal  nct!i),oronly 
the  crimes  which  accompany  the  profession  are  to  be  punished. 
In  the  meantime,  with  resipect  to  those  who  have  been  brought 
before  me  as  Christians,  I  have  observed  this  course.     I  first 
demande<l  of  them  whether  they  were  Christians  ?    Upon  their 
confesBtDg  themselves  to  be  so,  I  have  put  the  same  question 
to  them  a  second  and  a  third  time,  adding  threats  of  punish- 
ment.    If  ihey  have  persisted  in  the  same  answer,   I  have 
ordered  them  to  be  led  to  execution  :  for  I  did  not  doubt 
that  whatever  might  be  the  opinions  professed  by  them,  a  con- 
lomacious  and  indexible  obstinacy  was  deserving  of  punish- 
ment.   Others  who  were  charj^eable  with  the  ^ame  infatuatJou, 
being  citizens  of   Rome,    1    nrdered   to  be   carried    thither. 
While  things  were  in  this  train,  the  error,  qs  is  usual,  spread- 
ing further,  more  descriptions  of  the  same  offence  occurred. 
An  information  was  presented  to  me  containing  numerous 
names  of  accused  {lersons,  who,  when  they  came  before  me, 
denied  that  they  were,  or  ever  had  been  Christians,  so  that 
vrhen  they  had  repeated  after  me  an  invocation  to  the  gods, 
and  offered  wine  and  incense  to  your  statue,  which,  for  that 
purpose  I  had  ordered  to  be  brought  with  the  images  of  the 
gods;  and  furthermore,  bad  blasphemed  the  name  of  Christ; 
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none  of  which  things,  they  say,  any  sincere  Christians  call 
forced  to  do;  I  thought  it  right  to  discharge  them,  Otht 
mentioned  in  the  hbel,  confessed  that  they  were  Christiaa 
but  presently  afterwards  denied  it;  admitting,  indeed, 
such  they  had  been,  hut  that  they  had  ceased  to  he  so  ((i| 
three  years  past,  others  for  uiuny  years,  and  some  few  fon 
iong  a  period  as  twenty  years.  These  all  worshipped 
statue,  and  the  images  of  tlic  gods,  and  blasphemed  CBri* 
They  affirmed  that  tlie  whole  sum  of  their  guilt,  or  error, 
this — that  they  were  wont  upon  a  set  solemn  d)iy,  to  meet 
j^ether  before  sun  ri^e,  and  to  sing  among  themselves  altt 
nately  a  hymn  to  Christ,  as  a  God,  and  to  oblige  thembeWl 
by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  commit  any  wickedness;  but  to  al 
stain  from  theft,  robbery,  and  adultery;  to  keep  fuith,  at 
not  to  deny  a  deposit  when  called  upon  to  deliver  it 
After  which  it  was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  meet  again^ 
at  a  common  and  harmless  meal.  Which  practice  they  have 
laid  aside  after  the  pubticittion  of  ray  edict  forbidding,  accord- 
ing to  your  order,  the  meeting  of  any  such  assemblieir.  To 
satisfy  myself  of  the  truth  of  all  this,  I  commanded  two 
maidens,  who  were  said  to  exercise  some  ministration  or  office 
among  them,  to  be  examined  by  torture.  But  I  discovered 
nothing  but  the  existence  of  an  absurd  and  extravagant  supers 
stition,  And,  therefore,  desisting  from  any  further  process,  I 
have  betaken  myself  tu  voii  fur  advice  ;  as  the  case  seemed 
to  be  worthy  of  consultation,  considering  the  great  nundurs 
involved  in  the  peril ;  for  many  of  every  rank  and  either  sex 
are  and  will  he  called  in  question  on  this  account.  The  con- 
tagion of  this  superstition  which  has  overspread,  not  oulv 
cities,  but  towns  and  country  villages,  still  seems  j)ossible  to 
be  stopped  and  corrected.  It  certainly  does  now  appear  that 
the  temples  which  were  nearly  deserted,  have  begun  to  be  fre- 
quented ;  that  the  holy  solemnities,  long  neglected,  are  now 
revived  ;  and  that  the  victims  for  sacrifice  begin  to  be  sold ; 
which  could  till  now  rarely  find  a  purchaser.  So  that  it  m 
easy  to  imagine  what  multitudes  might  be  reclaimed,  if  plac 
be  allowed  for  repentance. 
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have  proceeded  in  a  proper  manner,  my  Secundus,  in  ex- 
•  iDg  tbe  cases  of  Uiose  who  liavc  becu  brought  before  you 
-eiog  Christians  :  for  it  is  impo^flible  to  lay  down  any  cer- 
uia  and  general  rule  for  acting  in  all  causes  of  thit  nature. 
Let  them  not  be  sought  for,  but  If  they  be  accused  and  cun- 
ncteiif  let  them  be  punished,  with  this  qualification,  however, 
tiut  if  any  one  denie?  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  shall 
Bake  it  clearly  appear  that  he  in  not  by  invoking  our  gods, 
tlthuugb  he  may  have  heretofore  been  su&peclcd,  let  hini  be 
ptrdooed  upon  \i\A  repentance.  As  for  libeU  published^  with- 
out the  accuser'h  nuiue,  they  ought  not  to  l>e  received  in  pro- 
Mcutions  of  any  sort.  For  that  would  he  an  ill  precedeni, 
lad  not  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  our  reign. 


The  Emperor's  answer  to  Pliny's  letter  on  the  subject  of 
tbe  proi^ecutionH  of  the  Christians,  though  vehemently  cen- 
sured by  Tertullian,  as  inconsistent  and  absurd,  did  very  much 
lend  to  Rave  them  from  the  fur)'  of  their  enemies,  and  to  abate 
the  rigour  of  the  persecution.     It  discouraged  the  detestable 
infliction  of  torture,  to  extort  confession  and  dii^Lovcry,  and 
pot  a  stop  to  the  iniquity  of  anonymous  and  secret  accusa- 
tions.     The   religious   prtjudicta    and    ignorance   of  Trajan 
were  to  be  lamented  and  despised  ;  but  when  these  unhappy 
consequences  of  the  false  views  and  notions  in  which  he  had 
been  trained  and  confirmed  are  admitted  and  commiserated, 
it  can  not  be  denied,  that  considering  tlie  intimate  conncxioti 
between  the  polity  and  religion  ol  Rome,  and  the  maxim  of 
the  government  that  no  unlicenccd  assemblies  of  the  people 
were  to  be  allowed,  the  Emperor  had  certairdy  a  warrant  in 
the  laws  and  usuage:^  of  the  empire,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  as  it  was  constituted  and  upheld  on  its  existing  basis,  for 
opposing  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  worship,  and  the  doc- 
Kiocs  and  ceremonies  of  a  new  religion.     The  Cliri^tiun  reli- 
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gion  was  destined  to  be  tried  as  silver  is  tried,  and  to 
tbrou|>h  the  furnace  of  affliction  to  that  bright  ascendanci 
wfaicli  it  was  finally  to  coiuc  forth  ;  to  owe  its  prevalenc 
its  dlscomfitureK  ;  and  to  mount  upwards  in  contradiction < 
the  mass  and  luoEiicntuiii  of  the  passions,  prejudices,  and 
pravity  of  the  world.     The  op|>osition  of  Trajan  was  of! 
detriment  to  the  progress  of  the  great  cause;   but  bis 
demnation  of  its  primitive  profes.sor8,  nnd  the  cruel  mart]! 
doms  to  which  he  ^ve  the  iuiperial  sanction,  have  left  a  si 
upon  his  memory  not  to  be  etfaced  by  the  splendour  of' 
Dactan  victories,  or  saved  from  execration  by  any  poIitM 
necessities,  or  any  plausible  precedents  of  government. 

With  these  specimens  the  English  reader  will,  perhaps,! 
able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  merit  of  Pliny's  letters.  Cicei 
appear  to  have  been  Pliny's  model.  Thus  he  writes  to 
lus,— Eat  miht  cum  cicerone  sQmulatio ;  nee  sum  content 
eloquentia  sa!culi  nostri.  Cieero  had  an  advantage  in 
weight  of  his  matter,  'as  well  as  in  the  vigour  and  compassj 
his  diction;  and  in  his  day  the  latin  language  was  at  its  hig( 
point  of  perfection.  Pliny,  however,  can  hardly  be  said 
have  been  excelled  by  Cicero  in  the  light  and  playful  proper 
of  the  familiar  epistle,  in  the  sprightly  commerce  of  scholi 
ship,  or  ill  those  epistolae  umbraticae  which  are  the  substitt 
for  easy  and  friendly  conversation.  His  letter- writing  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Erasmus  as  a  good  example  of  the  stylus  negli- 
gentiunculus,  or  what  he  afterwards  better  expresses  by 
negligentia  deligens,  since  be  allowg  the  style  of  Phny's  letters 
to  be  acute,  elegant,  and,  though  in  a  domestic  idiom,  yet  suffi- 
ciently chaste  and  polished. 

In  his  first  letter,  which  seems  to  be  meant  as  a  sort  of 
preface,  he  enters  into  the  wish  expressed  by  his  friend,  that 
his  letters  should  be  collected  for  publication. 
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LETTER  WRITING  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  PLINY  TO  THE 
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TflEBE  are  many  proofs  of  a  prevailing  relish  among  the  latter 
Komans,  fur  the  graces  of  epistolary  writing.  It  continued 
lobe  generally  regarded  as  a  convenient  channel  for  the  inters 
eonrse  of  taste,  wit,  and  learning,  as  well  as  for  the  commerce 
of  friendship,  business*  and  domestic  intercourse.  Not  maay 
specimens,  however,  from  the  time  of  Pliny  to  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Sevcrus  have  come  down  to  us  to  attest  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  practice  n'as  cultivated  during  tliat  inter- 
val, about  a  centary  in  duration. 

PhtlostratuSf  who  assumed  so  much  credit  as  a  judge  in 
diis  matter,  and  who  wrote  the  life  of  ApoUoiiius  Tyancus, 
has  mentioned  him  as  one  of  the  best  composers  of  epistles. 
We  have  a  few  of  the  letters  ascribed  to  him  transmitted  to 
us.  He  was  by  profeiision  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  born 
at  Tyaoa,  a  city  iu  Cappadocia,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  oera.  There  is  much  to  convict  Kim  of  being  a  gross 
impostor.  The  task  of  transcribing  and  adorning  the  narra- 
tive was  assigned  by  the  Empress  JuUa,  the  wife  of  Septimius 
Severus,  to  the  Sophist  Pluloalratus,  and  the  office  of  impart- 
ing embellishment  to  the  story  was  so  libei-ally  understood  by 
Philostratus,  that  he  appears  to  have  given  the  utmost  free- 
dom to  his  pen  in  the  execution  of  it.  There  is,  indeed,  so 
much  of  the  extravagance  of  invention  and  fiction  in  all  that 
regards  tliis  character,  that  some  have  even  doubted  whether 
there  ever  was  such  a  person :  but  the  collateral  evidence 
concerning  him,  coupled  with  the  narrative  of  Philostratus,  so 
substantiates  this  fact,  that  we  cannot  reasonably  dispute  that 
the  subject  of  the  inflated  account  of  Philostratus  did  exist, 
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nnd  that  he  was  a  philosopher  of  the  Pythagorean  sect,  wl 
visited  moat  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  as  a  teacher 
lecturer  in  the  most  abstruse  sciences,  and  a  very  succeasTii 
pretender  to  supernatural  powers.     Such,  iudeed,  was  tl: 
homage  he  attracted,  and  the  success  with  which  he  practis 
his  arts  of  imposition,  that  he  was  aot  only  regarded,  in 
life-time,  as  an  extraordinary  being,  but  long  after  Ui»  deal 
he  contiuued  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god.     Some  epistles,  aul 
his  "  Apology  to  Domitian,"  are  all  that  remain  of  hi&  writ 
ings.     The  epistles  have,  in  general,  n  brevity  and  frcshnes 
in  their  style  and  sentiments,  which  give  them  at  least  the  aii 
of  being  genuine.     A  few  shall  be  produced  aa  specimens. 


APOLLON1U8  TO  HISTlfUS  HIS  BBOTHEK. 

How  surprising  it  is,  that  when  other  mortals  think  me  to 
equal  to  a  God,  and  some  to  be  really  a  Gad,  my  own  country, 
for  whose  sake  I  first  sought  celebrity,  should  be  to  this  hoi 
ignorant  of  what  my  claims  ically  are.     It  is  not,  as  I  p( 
ceive,  fully  known  and  admitted,  even  by  niy  oivn  brotbci 
that  I  &ai  superior  to  lucu  in  general,  in  my  life  and  my  dit 
courses.     Could  you  think  so  meanly  of  my  understandii 
as  to  suppose  me  not  to  have  known  from  the  first,   ih( 
things  respecting  my  country  and  kinsmen,  which  are 
plain  that  not  even  the  most  ignorant  requim  to  be  taught 
them.    Nor  need  I  be  told  how  correct  and  noble  it  is,  to  look 
upon  the  whole  world  as  one's  country,  and  all  men  as  brotfaf 
and  friends,  since  all  derive  their  existence  from  God,  are  of 
one  and  the  same  nature,  nnd  possess  in  cummun  the  same 
speech  and  affections.     Whencesoever  any  one  may  come,  or\ 
wheresoever  he  may  be  barn,  whether  barbarian  or  Greek, 
still  he  is  man.    But  yet  there  are  certain  alhiiities  of  a  specii 
and  appropriate  kind  which  attract  men  to  their  several  home 
and  kindred  ;  feelings  that  will  have  their  influence,  honevel 
wc  may  reason  on  the  subject.     Thus  the  Ulysses  of  Homei 
preferred  Ithaca  to  the   immortality   proffered  him   by   th( 
goddess.    And  [  ace  the  same  law  prevailing  among  the  brute! 
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For  a  bird  dot-s  not  find  repose  on!  of  its  own 
nest     And  a  fish,  if  forcibly  turned  in   a  contrary 
to  its  destined  course,  will  not  yield  the  point,  but 
return  to  it.    The  wild  beast  will  not,  though  satiated 
food,  consent  to  lodge  out  of  its  proper  rrating  place. 
has  been,  indeed,  so  constituted  by  nature,  as  to  aspire 
I  the  appellation  of  wise  ;  and  although  all  thf>  rest  of  the 
were  to  supply  iiim  with  whatever  else  he  wanted,  yet 
■  Other  hot  his  own  land  could  shew  him  the  monuments  of 
ancestor?. 

THK  SAME  TO  HIS  BBOTHBR. 

p  philosophy  be,  in  truth,  the  most  excellent  and  precious  of 
things,  and  we  havp  in  good  faith  and  sincerity  become 
lUosuphers,  no  one  conju^tly  suspect  lue  of  having  Kiicriflced 
y  ftfiecUon  for  my  brothers  to  a  base  and  ungenerous  mo- 
tife.  I  aay  thi:*,  becawte  it  appears  that  this  suspicion  sup- 
poses me  to  be  influenced  by  a  regard  to  money,  when  even 
before  I  took  upon  me  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  pliiloso- 
pber,  I  bad  begun  to  look  upou  riches  with  contempt.  So 
that  it  would  have  been  more  Just  and  reasonable  to  im- 
pute my  silence  to  some  other  cause.  I  am  auxious  to  avoid 
two  consequences,  either  to  seem  to  be  too  self-importaut  by 
writing  the  truth,  or  meanly  to  flatter  by  disguising  it.  To 
appear  in  either  of  these  lights  to  one's  brotliera  and  friends, 
is  equally  to  be  deprecated.  Perhaps  fortune  may  permit 
me,  when  I  shall  have  visitetl  my  friends  at  Rhoiles,  to  come 
from  thence  to  you  at  the  end  of  the  spring. 

To  RUPHRATES. 

I  DiccLARB  myself  a  friend  to  the  philosopherB,  whereas  for 
the  sophists  and  grammarians,  and  whatever  uitscrabJL-  kinds 
of  persons  hke  these  tliere  may  be,  I  have  no  regard,  nor  ever 
shall  have.  With  the  sophists  and  grammarians  yon  have  no 
concern  yourself  unless  you  are  one  of  them  ;  with  the  other 
jou  have  a  great  concern,  for  tlieir  precepts  are  everything  to 
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you.    Control,  therefore,  your  afTections,  and  labour  to  acqi 
wisduui,  nor  allow  yourself  lo  rej^ard  the  wise  and  philt 
cal  with  inridioos  sentiments ;  for  remember,  that  old  age  i 
death  are  at  hand. 

TO  THE  SAME, 

Yoi'R  children  will  want  but  Utile  if  they  are  the  true  child! 
of  a  philosopher.     It  is  not,  therefore,  a  worthy  object  ofj 
licitude  to  acquire  for  them  more  than  what  is  sufficic 
especially  if  there  iis  any  sacrifice  of  honour  accompanyii 
the  acquisition.     But  if  the  tiling  is  done,  and  wealth 
been  acquired,  then  the  next  thing  to  be  tliought  of  is  to 
careful  to  distribute  a  portion  of  this  accumulation  to  oil 
And  to  remember  that  you  have  a  country  and  friends. 

TO  THE  8AMB. 

Of  the  discourses  of  Epicurus,  that  which  he  has  written 
concerning  pleasure  stands  in  no  need  of  any  defender  cither 
from  the  garden  or  the  school,  for  what  he  says  on  that  sul^ 
ject  is  admitted  to  be  most  true  in  the  ntoa ;  but  if  you  wish 
for  a  contradiction  of  the  dogmas  and  discipline  of  the  school 
of  Chysippus,  it  is  written  for  you  in  royal  characters. 
Euphrates  has  aj^in  and  a^in  accepted  what  Epicurus  would 
never  accept.  . 

■TO  THE  SAMU,  ' 

I  ENQUIRED  of  some  rich  men  whether  there  was  any  limit 
to  their  thirst  of  accumulation,  and  the  answer  was,  there  was 
noae.  I  further  asked  what  was  the  cause  of  this  craving. 
They  laid  the  blame  on  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  riches.  1  said 
to  them,  Blame  not  riches,  but  yourselves,  O  miserable  men, 
who  have  become  wealthy  without  experience. 


TO  THB  NOBLES  OF  THB  CITY  OP  C«SAREA. 

In  the  first  place  is  to  be  considered,  the  need  which  all  mor- 
tals have  of  the  assistance  of  the  gods  in  all  their  undertaV- 
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and  concerns ;  and  therefore  their  first  oblif^at'ion  is  to 
Cities  are  cutitled  to  their  next  cunai deration  and 
,  and  every  man  of  good  understanding  and  virtue  will 
e  the  happiness  or(»tate8  the  principal  object  of  his  cjire. 
It  where  it  \»  not  only  the  case  of  a  city,  but  of  the  greatest 
in  Palestine,  and  the  most  distinguished  by  its  magni- 
,  laws,  and  pursuits,  its  bravery  in  the  field,  its  social 
peaceful  virtues,  all  wliich  may  be  said  of  your  city,  be- 
all  others  admired  and  respected  by  roe,  and  I  think 
viug  to  be  so,  not  only  by  every  man  of  an  upright  and 
ind  mind,  but  by  every  man  of  common  sc-dsc,  and  capable 
'Ofctxuparing  it  with  others, — if  such  a  state  condescends  to 
w  honours  upon  an  individual  man,  and  him  a  foreigner, 
ted  at  such  a  distance  from  it,  what  adequate  compen- 
niion  can  the  man  su  honoured  make  in  return  ?  he  can  only, 
perhaps,  if  he  is  a  pious  person,  pray  to  the  gods  for  blessings 
npoD  that  city  ;  and  he  may  hopp  his  prayers  may  be  succcss- 
This  I  purpose  doing  for  you.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  con- 
tplate  the  refined  humanity  of  the  Greeks,  who  proclaim 
the  world,  in  their  public  documents,  the  virtues  of  indi- 
viduals. As  the  most  suitable  return  for  the  special  honour 
you  have  conferred  upoa  me,  1  will  endeavour  to  render  Apo!- 
luoius,  tlie  son  of  Aphorisius,  a  youth  of  the  most  powerful 
genius,  and  worthy  of  bis  name  as  a  citizen  of  Cscsarea,  of 
read  value  and  utility  to  his  country,  if  fortune  favours  uiy 
design. 

I  TO  SCOPELIANUS  TIIK  SOPHIST. 

rTnEBR  are,  In  all,  five  kinds  or  characters  of  style  in  composi- 
I  lion^ — the  philosophic,  the  historic,  the  forensic,  the  epistolary, 
[  and  that  which  is  adapted  to  commentaries.  )f  we  distinguish 
these  separate  departmcntii,  and  arrange  them  under  their 
diBerenl  heads,  wtth  a  view  to  determine  which  is  ttie  properr- 
est  style  to  be  used  in  each,  we  shall  see  that  the  best  is  ttiat 
which  is  most  the  writer's  own,  being  the  genuine  product  and 
suggestion  of  his  own  geuius  aad  talent.  The  next  best  is 
that  which  consists  in  imitating  the  best,  where  tliu  writer  is 
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defective  in  original  powers.  What  ict  really  the  best  s^ 
absolutely  considered,  is  ibc  result  of  much  mental  cHq 
Therefore,  where  that  cannot  be  attained  to,  the  style  nati^ 
to  the  writer,  and  properly  Uxs  owd,  is  generally  the 
vigorous  and  powerful. 


1 


TO  LKSDONACTUS. 

Manlingss  best  becomes  us  in'poverty,  but  iu  wealth  K 
manity.* 

TO  CRITO. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Pythagoras,  that  medicine  was  of  all  s) 
the  most  godlike.  Let  it  prove  itself  to  be  so  by  its  maki 
the  mind,  together  with  the  body,  the  object  of  its  cai 
Otherwise  our  more  excellent  part  »%ould  want  help  ia  : 
sickness. 

TO  THB  PBOPLB  OF  ELIS  AKU  OLYMPIA, 

You  invite  me  to  be  present  at  the  Olympic  gamei*,  and  3 
are  good  enough  to  send  messengers  to  me  for  that  purpc 
Ctmic,  I  certainly  would,  to  witness  the  contentions  of 
body,  if  in  so  doing  I  were  not  leaving  the  greater  specti 
of  contendinfx  virtue. 

TO  THE  NOBLES  OP  SBLBUCIS. 

That  city  which  pays  to  men  of  worth  tlie  same  kind 
deference  with  which  it  approaches  deity,  may  be  ca! 
happy.  In  such  a  state  virtue  is  encouraged  and  illustral 
To  take  the  lead  in  the  intercourse  of  beneficence  is  not  d 
cult,  though  it  is  tbut  which  is  tlie  must  admirable  ami 
men.  But  to  make  a  return  upon  a  par  with  the  benefit 
ceived,  is  not  only  not  easy,  but  exceeds  the  power  of  a 

*  Bath  ilie  Gm'k  and  Latin  langiia^cs  have  terms  to  express  tiie  dtstin 
and  conimsl  importct]  in  this  pithy  obHcnratiun  of  Apollaiiius,  whicfi  our 
laQ^UIl<!e  does  not  poiKK^f.  TWGnx-k  of  Apolloniuttrtiiis  lluis: — &n  him 
/*(»■  Mc  tipfpn,  k\ovt*h'  i*<  •»!•  iirOfiMSDf.  In  [muiik^tUU-  <|iiidcm  i*l  vinil 
tlw'itm  vcm  lit  iKunuiem  vvrsan  oporlcl.  , 
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that  which  is  second  in  tbe  onlcr  of  time,  can  never  be 
a  level  with  that  which  belongs  to  the  first  mover  in  the  , 
igeofbenefitii.  So  that  to  be  upon  u  parity  with  those 
I  have  oot  in  words  only,  but  in  verity  and  in  deed,  done  us 
ilial  good^  we  intut  call  heaven  tu  our  assistance,  aa  it  is 
tlie  abiUty  of  men.  Your  iavitation  to  inc  to  come 
one  youj  proceeds  from  your  benevolence  and  generosity 
Is  me,  which  is  met  on  my  part  by  an  equal  alacrity 
in  accepting  the  summons.  The  messengers  you  have  sent 
Dpoii  this  occasion,  are  doubly  welcuiue,  us  being  my  personal 
ftiends. 

TO    EUPUBATES. 

I  AH  often  asked,  and  by  yourself  among  ethers,  how  it  hap- 
pens that  f  am  not  sent  for  into  Italy ;  or  if  invilt'd,  why  I  do 
iH>t  repair  thither.  To  the  first  interra<rutiun  I  sluill  give  no 
nawer,  as  I  would  not  be  thought  either  to  know  the  reason, 
«  to  care  about  it.  As  to  the  second,  what  other  answer  does 
it  become  me  to  give,  than  that  !  would  rather  be  sent  for 
(iian  go. 

TO    THE    ROMAN    gU/KSTOBS. 

fot)  exercise  a  high  command.  If  you  know  how  to  rule,  how 
happens  it  llmt  the  cities  under  your  ^uvenwiiL-tit  are  in  a  de- 
clining Btatc.  If  you  know  not  how  to  rule,  it  becomes  you 
fint  to  learn,  and  then  to  ruJe. 

TO   THE    RULERS    OF    ASIA. 

What  signifies  lopping  trees  that  throw  out  noxious  branches, 
if  the  roots  are  left. 

TO  THE  LEARNED  FREgtJENTEBS  OP  THE  MVSEUM 

1  HAVE  visited  Argos,  Phocis,  Locris,  Sicyon,  and  Me^ara^ 
and  formerly  I  was  accustomed  to  hold  disputations,  and  to 
lecture,  in  tliose  places.  I  bavelcdofl'tlH!  practice.  Doyoiiask 
why  1  Take*  or  let  the  Muses  take  this  answer.  I  am  become 
a  Barbariai) ;  not  only  while  absent  from  Greece,  but  while  In 
Greece  itself. 
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TO  iasTi«ys. 

Vihtue  and  riches  are  things  not  only  diflcring  from  e»{ 
other,  but  mutually  repugnant.  The  increase  of  the  one  is' 
decrease  of  the  other,  and  so  inversely.     How  then  can 
one  consist  with  the  other  in  the  same  person  ;  unle.ss  1 
addreasing  one,  who,  in  his  foolmh  judgment,  blends  the  ti 
things  together.     Do  not  permit  such  persons  to  mistake 
or  to  class  us  with  the  rich  rather  than  with  the  wise.     It  iij 
indeed,  very  disgraceful  to  uiukc  long  journeys  for  the 
quisition  of  wealth,  when  to  be  remembered  by  posterity  man^ 
deem  it  too  mucli  to  pay  to  virtue  the  sVightetit  homage, 
even  to  salute  her  as  they  pass, 

TO    VESPASIAN. 

You  have  reduced  Greece,  they  say,  under  your  dominion  J 
and  you  think  that  yon  have  greater  (>oftsesHion8  than  Xerxw 
But  you  do  not  know  that  you  Lave  less  than  Nero,  for  Net 
could  afford  to  throw  away  some  of  his  empire.    Nero  wb( 
at  play  gave  the  Greeks  their  liberty.    You  have  in  good 
ntsl,  and  with  great  effort,  brought  thciu  under  the  yoke.* 


*  TbLS  alludra  to  t)w  ritiliculous  fi^^un:  made  by  Nero  ut  tht:  Olympic  games, 
&ii«luiiiu9  lhii>  rtlaW  llie  inriJi-iil,  Tliv  (latik  citivs  in  whicli  cionlesbi  in 
musii:  were  publicSy  celobiutied  were  in  the  liatiil  of  scndinji;  Id  Nero  a)l  the 
cruwns  oblained  by  th^  viccors  in  tliese  totDbals ;  oti  which  occosiuus  lie  tv- 
ceived  tbe  messengers  with  grt?ii(  honour  and  distinction,  gave  ihetn  audience, 
Bud  adTiiiltf-d  Ihcin  at  bis  labk-.  Bang  nrqucsteil  by  ilium,  at  om-  of  iJww 
enU-rtaintiienls  losing,  lie  com[ili(i],  iiiid  bdii"  vxtravugaiitly  ii))plaiitled,  he 
dfclared  thai  the  Greeks  only  htwl  h  i:oixi  ear  for  h-vmony,  find  thai  lliuy  were 
b1(>u«  vrorlhy  of  him  and  his  t^Lt-iiLs.  So  pkased  wa&  he  with  the  coni< 
phiiienbt  he  had  received,  that  he  resolved  upon  avisjt  to  Groece,  and  furtb- 
with  set  out  ujk>d  Uie  cxpeditfun.  Laudjoi;  nl  CaasTopca  on  ibe  coast  o( 
Epirus,  lie  proceeded  imuicdialcly  to  lh«  iilitr  of  Jupiter  Cassitis  and  com- 
menced ^iitt;ing.  lie  iit?xi  repaired  to  Olympia,  and  ihuugh  tlie  games  thett 
were  held  iii  cenain  inien-als,  lie  ordertd  ihem  to  be  aEI  celebraled  in  one  ye»r, 
and  .loine  to  he  rppwiied  several  time»,  Contnir^'  u>  u»iKe  he  dirocieH  ihp  con- 
iwi  in  TDU^ic  to  be  itddetl  lo  ihc  other  games.    When  ihc  Pnucc  sung,  no  one  ^ 
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TO    PHRUCIANUS. 

tOB  letters  have  given  me  great  eatisfactlon.  They  were  full 
the  friendship  and  ramiliurity  which  sliould  season  the  in- 
:ourse  of  relations,  and  remind  them  of  their  conunon  des- 
cent. They  have  convinced  uic  that  you  are  desirous  of  seeJtig 
'me,  as  I  am  also  of  seeing  you.  As  soon  as  I  can  1  will  come 
to  you.  You  will,  therefore,  wait  for  me  where  you  now  are. 
But  when  1  come,  1  sshall  expect  that  you  will  devote  youraelf 
'to  conversation  and  intercourse  with  me  in  preference  to  all 
your  other  friends  and  acquaintance^  as  it  will  be  highly  be- 
coming iu  you  to  do. 


TO  HIS  BROTHKK  APOLI<ONIV3,  CONSOLINO  UIM   FOEt 
TUB  LOSS  OP  ins  WIFE. 

It  U  the  appuiutment  of  Nature  that  every  individual  after 
liaving  fulfilled  his  destiuy  here  lakes  his  leave  of  this  earth; 
U]d  old  a^e  usually  cloHcii  tlie  scene.  After  which  he  vacates 
Ilia  place,  and  disappcai-s. 

Let  it  not  afflict  you  so  sorely  that  your  wifi!  Is  taken  from 
you  in  the  flower  of  her  agi;.  l\ur  whi^n  duuth  U  the  subject, 
snppoi^e  that  life  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  it,  since  wise 

•u  permitted  on  ajiy  account  to  leave  the  theatre,  where  they  were  detained  so 
too;,  ind  lucli  was  the  bui^iennd  lassitude  oc<:;i]iioned  bythc  lieut  nnd  tedious- 
\mm  of  the  [>erformaTice,  ih,ic.  the  doon  lieirg  nil  shut,  many  escnped  by 
dreppuia  from  \he  w.il],  aud  some  feigned  ibem^elves  dead,  ihut  they  might  be 
arhed  out  to  thctr  friemU.  In  performing  a  pari  in  a  tragedy  lie  once  dropped 
In  Meptre,  at  which  he  was  trreutly  dispirited  aud  aluTcncd,  but  wm  composed 
,  agiia  on  being  assured  by  one  ofltie  acton,  that  the  pintidiuund  accUiDations 
I  of  ihe  pcupk-  Itmdcrtx)  the  acvtdtiit  from  being  ob».Tved.  He  contended  ttltto 
illliechuriul  mci-,  oitd  liuvin^  uDdi-rlaken  one  dmnii  by  ten  |]ur»es,  he  was 
ttmnioat,and  being  reptace^l,  ruviiiil  hiiiiM-irnti'tble  lULuJun;  llii-cf^ricus^ions 
oflbevehicle:  he  wasnevertheles-sccowneihisvicidr.  IVfurfr  Icaviui:  Grctce  he 
■■dt  a  sok-nin  dontitton  of  libeny  from  the  Uonniin  yoke  in  the  entire  pro- 
vince, ud  coroplimeiited  the  judge:)  tnth  the  priviLej^eurUoman  citizens  utmI 
alwgefum  ofniaiiey:  MncU  gniit  iiud  boi^ly  lie  liiui»t-ir  protUimi-d  from 
the  stadium  with  lib  own  roioe. 
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men  have,  od  weigbmg  well  the  question,  deteruiined  tbe  c^^ 
trary.     t^hew  yourself  to  be  oiy  brother;  the  near  kinsman 
•A  philoM3pber;  of  the  family  of  Pythagoras  ami  ApoUoniU^ 
I  recoiuuicnd  you  to  form  a  fresh  matrimouial  connexion.    If 
you  had  no  fault  to  find  with  your  former  marriage,  why  vt: 
fuse  to  engage  in  another  similar  connexion.     If  to  ber  liTe^ 
end  she  whom  yon  have  lost  was  a  chaste  and  loring  com- 
panion, and  worthy  of  all  honour,  why  should  we  not  chen&h 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  another  deserving  to  take  bcf 
place?     It  is  even  probable  that  a  future  wife  may  be  cxcilcd 
by  the  example  of  her  predecessor  to  gu  even  beyond  her  in 
zeal  and  prudence.     Let  the  state  of  your  brothers  be  a  coo* 
sideration  of  weight  with  you;  the  eldest  having  never  yd 
married,  and  the  youngest,  though  cherishing  the   natuni 
hopes  of  posterity,  yet  liable  to  the  casualties  which  time  may 
interpose.     We  arc  three  sprung  from  one,  and  from  us  three 
not  one  hiis  yet  proceeded.     The  same  imcertainty  impcndi 
over  the  fate  of  our  country,  and  those  who  should  come  ulUf 
us.     If  we  have  advanced  in  our  attainments  beyond  our 
father,  why  may  we  not  hope  that  those  who  shall  spring 
from  us,  may  be  better  than  ourselves.     May  those  receive 
tlieir  existence  from  us  to  whom  we  may  give  our  names,  as 
our  ancestors  have  done.    My  tears  render  me  unable  lo  write 
more,  and,  indeed,  I  have  nothing  to  ^y  which  seems  more 
necessary  to  be  urged,  on  ibe  present  occasion,  than  what  I 
have  above  suggested. 


TO  TUB  SENATE  AND  PEOPLE  OF  TYANA. 


\ 


1  FKKi.  1  ought  to  obey  when  you  desire  me  to  return  to  you  ; 
for  it  reflects  equal  credit  upon  the  Republic  and  the  iu- 
ilividual,  when  for  the  sake  of  doing  hiui  honour  it  sends  for 
uiie  of  its  ab!»cnt  citizens.  And  here  t  may  bi*  allowed  to  say, 
though  it  may  be  thought  boastful,  that,  during  the  time  con- 
sumed in  my  travels,  I  have  acquired  glory  and  fame;  and  the 
friendi^hipof  reiiownrd  cities  and  illustrious  men.  Rut  if  you 
deem  yourselves  worthy  bf  wiuething  greater  and  more  vmi- 
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at,  ail  niy  poHors  and  nbilities,  such  as  Uiey  are,  sbaU  bu 
to  {^ivc  you  satisfaction. 


'iicb  are  sonic  of  the  letters  said  to  have  been  written  by 
man  of  wonder-working  memory,  without  doubt  an  ex- 
inary  person,  and  possessed  of  a  renmrkabtc  genius  for 
ing  upon  mankind.  Kingdoms  and  commonwealths, 
well  OS  the  most  distinguished  men,  were  ambitious  of  the 
looour  of  his  friendship.  The  circumtitAnces,  which  gave  oc- 
iou  to  the  account  of  Apollonius  by  i'hilustratus,  arc  suifi- 
aent  of  themselves  to  bring  the  performance  under  suspicion; 
ciiig  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  a  heathen  empress,  with 
be  evident  design  of  setting  up,  in  the  supernatural  perfonn- 
iDCes  ascribed  to  the  hcutlien  pliilosupber,  a  counter- testimony 
to  the  evaogelicul  record  of  the  miracles  of  our  blessed  Saviour: 
but  the  internal  evidence  is  so  condemnatory  of  the  work  as 
to  leave  no  duubt  of  its  being  a  tissue  of  grut>s  and  uupudcnt 
Usehoods.  The  parallel  maintained  throughout  the  whole 
bbrication,  with  the  courbc  of  the  Gos{>cl  mirnitivc,  shews  it 
to  have  been  a  palpable  contrivance  of  the  enemies  of  our 
bith  to  disparage  the  proofs  on  which  the  Christian  verities 
repose,  by  inflating,  to  the  same  magnitude,  the  wonders 
attributed  to  the  pagan  impostor.  For  the  extraoi^dinary 
achievements  of  this  vain  phdosopher,  we  have  only  the  au- 
thority of  Philohtratus,  who  wrote  his  historj'  long  after  the 
subject  of  it  had  been  withdrawn.  There  was,  it  appears,  a 
life  of  ApoUonius  written  by  one  MEeragenes,  as  we  learn  from 
Origen;'  but,  as  Mteragenes  hapf>encd  to  treat  Apollonius  as 
a  magician  and  impostor,  it  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  the 
wphist  to  adopt  or  recognise  his  authority.  Nor,  indeed,  does 
he  pretend  to  derive  his  facts  from  any  credible  source,  but 
partly  from  rumour  and  hearsay,  and  partly  from  the  account 
handed  to  him  by  the  Empress  Julia,  who  was  told  by  some- 
body not  rmnied,  that  it  was  furnished  by  one  Damis,  &  com- 
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paiiion  of  Apolloiiins,  first  introduced  to  the  world  nprml 
ucuiisiun.  The  whole  story  Ims,  iu  I'act,  no  other  voucher  t^ ' 
Philostratus  himself, — a  voluptuary  in  sentiment;  a  soph*' 
hy  profession  ;  ami  a  notorious  forger  of  falsities  in  support 
his  own  opinions. 

At  the  end  of  the  epistolary  productions  cnllectetl  by  Aldi 
and  Cujacius  wc  tind  a  letter  of  Musonius  which  merits 
regard  by  the  solid  and  substiintial  worth  of  its  instructk 
It  seems  there  were  two  Musonius's,  both  celebrated  teacher 
and  experiencing  at  the  hand  of  the  Emperor  Nero  a  similar  d 
treatment,  but  dilferlng  in  their  scholastic  tenets  and  con 
nexions,  the  one  being  a  Cynic,  and  the  other  a  Stoic, 
very  ardent  disseminator  of  the  principles  of  that  sect.     Thil 
last- mentioned  philosopher,who5c  entire  designation  wasCaiui 
Musonius  Rufus,  was  hy  birtli  of  the  equestrian  order,  a  pr 
feet  of  the  public  fortifi cations  aud  military  works,  and  pos-| 
sessed  of  various  knowledge  and  acquirements.     Uis  attaiD-l 
ments  and  general  respectability  made  Nero  .his  enemy,  and 
caused  him  to  be  banished  to  Gyaros,  a  small  island  amoug 
the  sporades  in  the  JE^ean  sea,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Em-i 
pcrors  of  Home,  was  often  used  as  a  place  of  exile.     Being] 
recalled  by  Vespasian,  he  renewed  his  studies  and  instmciionti 
at  Home,  witli  so  large  a  share  of  the  imperial  favour,  tltat' 
when  the  philosophers  were  expelled  from  Italy,  he  alone  was 
permitted  to  remain.      Hitt  pi-eeepts  were  reutarkable  for  their' 
udaplation  to  the  substantial  interests  and  practical  benefits 
uf  society,  and  these  precepts  be  is  said  to  have  illustrated  and 
confirmed  by  his  own  correct  example. 

Of  Musonius  the  Cynic  there  exists  but  a  scanty  and  uncer- 
tain account.  We  have  some  Intelligence  concerning  a  Muso* 
nius,  who  probably  was  the  Cynic  philosopher,  in  the  Sixteenth 
cliaptcr  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  marvellous  Life  of  Apollo- 
nius,  by  Philostmtus.  At  the  end  of  his  foolish  story  of  the 
damsel  restored  to  life  by  his  hero,  there  is  a  short  Cortes' 
pondence  between  him  and  Musonius,  then  in  prison  under 
an  edict  of  Ncto,  forbidding  pliilosophers  to  exercise  iheir 
profe:!siuit  in  liome.      The  four  short  letlei-s  which  passed 


tnti-n  ihem  according  to  Philostratus  were  in  tlie  following 
;ular  epistolary  fonn. 


APOLLONIUB  TO  MUSONILS. 


/i*f  desirous  of  coming  to  you,  to  be  under  the  same  roof, 
Hid  to  disconrne  with  you  ;  and  to  afibrd  you  what  assistance 
I  can.  If  you  have  no  doubt  that  1  cun  accomplish  as  much 
ts  Hercules  when  he  delivered  Theseus  from  hell,  signify  JD 
iriting  what  you  wlhh  uie  to  do.     Farewell. 

MlISONirS  TO  APOLLONlUa. 

Fob  n  hat  you  meditate  and  propose,  yon  are  entitled  to  praise. 
But  he  who  exp4:ct.H  to  clear  liinist^lf  from  the  crime  he  is 
enlarged  with,  by  establishing  his  innocence,  mil  be  able  to 
<deliTer  biinself. 

APOLLONIUSTO  MUSONIUS. 

SocRATRft,  the  Atiienimi,  when  he  refused  to  be  liberated 
from  prison  by  his  friends,  proceeded  to  trial,  and  yet  was 
pot  to  death. 

MUSON1USTO  APOI.LONltJS. 

So('RATF.s  died  because  he  prepared  no  defence  for  himself, 
but  It  is  my  intention  to  defend  myself. 


Such  is  the  vapid  interlude  inserted  by  Philostratus  in  tlic 
lying  legend  of  the  achievements  of  ApoUoniua.  TIk:  letter, 
which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  collections  of  AlduR  and  Ctija- 
cius,  was  probably  written  by  or  for  Caius  Muaoniui*  Kufus  the 
Stoic  philosopher,  respecting  whom  some  particulais  have  been 
menliuned.  Wc  meet  uiih  this  Musoiiius  in  mure  tlian  one 
place  in  Tacitus,  occupying  a  position  very  creditable  to  his 
iiharactcr,  and  I  believe  it  is  to  this  Musonius  ihiit,  among 
other  just  reflections,  is  to  be  assigned  the  foUoning  much 
celebrated  aphorism.  "  If  you  perform  anything  i;ood  with 
labour,  the  labour  vanislit;s,  but  the  good  remains  :  if  you  do  a 
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base  thing  with  delii^ht,  the  delight  vantsheH  and  the  disgrace 
remains."'*  1  am  induced  by  the  respect  due  to  the  author 
of  so  \vit4c  a  pro[>08ition  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  portioa  of 
his  letter. 


MUSONIIIS  TO  PANCRATrOA. 

Being  led  to  iufer  both  from  the  reports  which  reach  roe  cod 
ceming  you,  and  frooi  the  letters  which  you  yourself  send  toj 
your  children,  that  your  views  of  philosophy  are  not  what  thai 
vulgar  entertain,  but  such  as  are  more  consonant  to  yoi 
quality  and  character,  I  deem  it  right  to  offer  you  my  present^ 
congratulations,  and  my  future  wishes  and  prayers,  that  thvin 
thoughts  may  never  be  turned  in  any  other  direction,  and  th{ 
the  resolutions  which  they  have  now  formed  they  may  mail 
tain  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  thus  making  the  best  return 
you  for  the  benefitJ)  you  will  have  conferred  on  them, 
there  are  two  principal  means  whereby  the  course  of  this  HI 
is  best  regulated,  prudence  and  self-govennueut,  how  is  it' 
possible  for  us  to  do  our  duty  towards  ourselves  or  others 
while  we  couple  in  our  characters  ignorance  with  intempp^ 
ancc.  To  advance  therefbre  in  phiiosophy  our  winds  must 
be  in  a  state  of  freedom  from  these  obstructions.  The  true 
end  of  our  being  bom  into  this  world  is  to  live  under  tlio 
restraints  of  moderation  and  virtue  ;  our  minds  being  furnished 
by  nature  with  reason  and  iuteUlgeuce  as  governors  and  guides 
for  this  purpose.  Our  only  way  of  being  cured  of  folly  and 
intemperance  is  to  put  ourselves  under  the  remedies  which. 
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*  Kv  Ti  Wfintifc  iif'\av  fttrn  -wnvan.  I'l  fitt-  wovoc  tMX<'"'"<  ^^  •'»  KoXor  pivrt; 
ttf  n  iriitrttriic  aiaxy^  pira  iiSovff^  ro  fiiv  iiSti  oixtrai.  to  it  ai^xpoi'  /unt. 
Aul.  (idl.  Nucl.  Alt.  L.  xvi.  c.  1.  Aiiltis  (JuDiui  takes  notice  ufa  rcmoik* 
able  coiiifidpiicp  bi-iwtfii  tlie  celebraifn!  Jiphorism  of  Musoniut  and  n  senli- 
niLTl  which  fill  rrum  tlic  1i[:m  ofC'ato,  m  nn  orarioii  proncMinoed  b]r  him  wlien 
with  bU  army  in  Numantia,  whLcli,  lu  being  of  otder  date,  he  sayi,  is  mort 
eaUlled  to  veneration.  "  Cogii&le  cum  onirais  vcstris,  si  quid  tos  per  labo* 
rem  recie  fcccritis,  labor  illc  a  v^^bis  cito  recedel;  bene  factum  ■  robis,  duto 
%'ircti9  non  abiocdet:  fed  si  ciiiu  jilt  votttplatem  nct|uitcr  (pccrilis,  voluptiu 
ciw  abibil,  ne<]uiter  lai^tiim  illml  apud  vos  «ornpcr  maiicbil." 
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tason  supplies.    This  in  a  manner  };;oes  before  u»,  and  what- 

erer  in  our  orttrjnal  dtHpasitions  ia  disorderly  and  corrupt,  our 

ilepraved  judgments  and  inward  perversity,  this  roots  out 

Hmb  the  mind,  while  it  introduces  a  new  health  into  the 

EoBOm,  and  alrcngtliens  what   is  weak  within  us.     These 

principles,  after  tticy  have  thus  received  this  accession  of 

strength  and  firrauess,  point  to  the  way  of  duty  through  our 

whole  lives,  and  wiiat  we  feel  to  be  right  and  reasonable  is 

tbuft  mnde  to  be  in  harmony  with  our  inclinations. 

While  you  not  only  set  before  you,  but  actually  carry  on 

lhi<t  modicinal  treatment  of  the  soul,  what  skill  can  you  call 

m,iuort:  etfectual  than  your  own,  for  promoting  the  welfare  of 

yotirchildreu  ;  for  must  it  not  be  thegreatobject  of  your  soli- 

cilode  as  a  father,  and  that  fur  which  you  would  undergo  any- 

ilitDg,  that  you  may  see  yuurehildien  classed  among  the  good  f 

U  it  not  for  this  that  you  have  given  them  existence,  and 

hm  made  them  the  continual  subject  of  your  prayers  ?   Ifyou 

w  anxious  for  them  to  become  ttius  virtuous  and  honourable, 

will  you  not  desire  to  sec  them  restraining  themselves  ia  tlieir 

food  and  drink,  and  in  all  their  natural  appetites,  content  with 

a  limited  portion  of  sleep,  and  clothed  in  plain  attirf>,  simple 

tod  suflicicnt  for  protection  and  covering  ?    You  would  desire 

to  see  them  with  acountenance  and  gait  so  marked  by  modesty 

and  discretion,  as  that  no  one  may  dare  in  their  sjght  to  do 

or  utter  anything  indecorous;  and  so  full  of  energy  as  to  be 

ready,  when  they  wish  or  feel  it  expedient,  to  put  forth  all 

their  strength  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  design  of  their 

creation.     Would  you  not  wish  that,  elevating  their  views  to 

the  highest  objects,   human  and  divine,  they  may  comport 

themselves  towards  the  gods  with  piety  and  sanctity,  and 

towards  men  with  justice  and  integrity.     Tliough  you  are  a 

puent,  yet  if  you  are  wise,  you  would  wish  your  children  to 

prefer  their  country  to  their  parents ;  their  parents  to  their 

kindred  and  friends.     And  you  will  consider  the  honour  of  a 

parent  greatly  concerned  in  reprehending  and  expostulating 

with  those  among  their  kindred,  if  any  are  leading  others 

■stray.     You  will  wish  also  to  see  your  children  thaEikful  for 
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the  kind  offices  you  have  done  them,  and  irtuining  them  in  ' 
graleful  roincmbrancc.     They  must  requite  the  old  services 
of  their  parents  with  new  benefits  a^  the  only  mode  of  pfty-' 
naent,  and  be  rt-ady  to  defend  them  at  all  hazards,  if  ewn 
necessity  should  require  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself  in  their 
cause.     It  is  their  duty  to  bear  with  meekness  the  ODgwof 
their  parents,  though  it  should  vent  itself  not  only  in  words, 
but  in  blows  and  wounds,  and  although  it  should  proceed 
from  passion  rather  than  reason ;  and  in  such  a  case  to  be 
more  afraid  for  their  parents  than  themselves,  lest  tbey  should 
do  anything  unbecoming  their  characters.      What,  indeed, 
would  yon  yourselves  not  undergo  that  you  might  be  per- 
suaded tliat  your  children  were  destined  to  live  tc^ether  ail 
their  lives  in  family  concord  aud  harmony  with  all  reUtEd 
to  them,  following  the  same  studies  and  recreations.     Unless 
you  are  desirous  that  these  qualities  shall  exist  in  the  tninJfi 
of  your  children  so  as  to  raise  them  above  the  fear  of  dealh, 
labour,  uiid  human  opinion,  they  will  be  liable  to  be  agitated 
and  carried  to  and  fro  like  the  servile  vulgar,  when  any  e«lj 
however  contemptible,  comes  upon   them.     Our  forefather* 
more  easily  surmounted  these  common  ills,  than  we,  from 
a  certain  perversity  of  nature,  are  able  to  do.     Surely  you 
would  be  very  sorry  to  see  a  principle  grow  up  in  your  chil- 
dren's nniind»  that  would  dispose  them  to  make  niouey  the 
measure  of  ait  things,  and  tosacriHcc  all  their  nearest  ties  and 
connexions  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  ;  or  to  be  desirous 
of  possessing  more  than  necessity,  and  the  support  of  them- 
selves and  those  depending  upon  them,  required  j  rather  should 
they  leam  to  despise  all  that  superfluous  wealth,  by  which  men 
are  impelled  to  the  commission  of  many  public  and  private 
acts,  by  which  they  bring  disgrace  upon  themselves.    Should 
not  the  object  of  our  ambition  rather  be  to  attain  to  the  dignity 
of  exercising  command,  and  dispensing  law  according  to  the 

rules  and  principles  of  justice. Therefore,  O  Pancra- 

tida,  resolve  not  only  to  permit  but  to  exhort  and  encourage 
your  children  to  cultivate  philosophy,  and  to  educate  them 
in  the  fearless  habit  of  expressing  suitably  and  boldlv  their 
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If  yoQ  thuA  proceed  in  their  educstioo,  you  nilt 

justified   in  sayto^  w  all  those  related  to  you  that  you 

Dol  ooly  introduced  to  them  chDdreo,  but  such  children  j 

to  your  country,  that  yuu  bare  ool  merely  added  to  tb« 

iber  of  its  citizens,  but  that  you  have  gireo  to  it  good  and 

>us  cilizeus. 


Hadrian,^  the   imniediate  succea«or  oTTfmian,  appears  to 

we  beeo  u  prtiice  of  extraordiuury  abilities  ;  nod,  if  trc  credit 

t  is  relat«d  of  him  by  bis  biographers,  especially  by  i£lios 

lu,   he   was  all-accuniplished,  <in   omnibus  artibus 

itiaaiinas)  though   his  literary  judgment  is  brought  into 

e  doubt  by  his  alleged  preference  of  Ennius  to  Virgil, 

iliuB  to  Sallust,  and  his  favourite  Antiuiachus  to  Homer 

Plato.     He  Has  Lbe  most  excursive  and  various  traveller 

lODg  the  ancient  professors  of  letters  and  philosophy  ;  and, 

idering  his  extensive  intercourse  with  tlie  learned  men  of 

time,  it  iii  rather  remarkable  that  httle  or  nothing  of  bia 

iliar  correspond ence  has   been   preserved  ;    especially   as 

care  of  bis  letters  formed  a  regular  department  in  the 

geroents  of  the  imperial  household,  entrusted  to  Ueho- 

.,''  (qui  ab  epistuliii  fuit)  a  person  in  great  repute  for 

»i»doiu,  and,  as  some  say,  the  associate  of  Epictetus.     There 

are  extant,  however,  two  or  three  letters  imputed  to  Hadrian, 

which  arc  mterestiog  ;  and,  among  others,  a  very  pretty  greek 

epistle  to  bis  niotlter,  which  we  find  in  a  note  of  Casaubon  to 

the  life  of  thm  prince,  by  £lius  Spartianus.    It  is  in  the  terms 

fvlloMine. 

^^  *  Tte  Dane  of  tbb  Emperor  is  always  Hidriin  on  his  coins.  When  the 
I  Mrae  OCCUR  in  Greek,  il  is  ostuiUy  'Alpiavcc,  l«ii  ipiniu,  with  a  soft 
I     bnatbtog. 

I  *  Salraasiiu  rather  tbinki,  that  not  thii  HdJodorm,  but  another  of  (liat 
I  name,  nas  the  finend  of  I-'[>ictetus ;  and  ihnt  iho  Ili-liudorus  hi^re  spoken  ot,  as 
[  prcttdiDg  over  the  corr^pondenoe  depanmcini,  uii»  \hc  Kmperor's  frndman, 
I  to  wbotD  somebody  aaid,  "on  Kaicap  xPlf"^^"  ^c  "^i  ""  rtftqv  tovvai 
hrrarat.  fi^rnpa  If  oi  irottivai  of  cvvarat."  Cesar  may,  indeed,  gire  you 
wealth  and  honour,  but  he  cannot  make  you  a  rbetorictan. 

Favoriiius,  loo,  was  a  sjKviiil  friend  of  lladnan,  whose  good  sense  wa« 

A  A 


1  GIVE  you  joy,  my  most  excellent  and  revered  motlier.  Your 
prayers  for  me  are  returned  on  my  part  by  prayers  equallj 
earnest  for  you.     Your  piety  and  sanctity  of  life  must  give! 
much  efficacy  to  your  supplications.    I  do  indeed  rejoice  that 
you  are  so  pleased  with  my  conduct,  and  deem  it  bo  worthy  of 
commendation.   You  know,  mother,  that  this  day  is  my  birth- 
day,— a  day  on  which  our  family  ought  to  sup  together.     If 
it  is  agreeable  to  you,  therefore,  come  early,  with  my  sister^fl 
that  we  may  the  longer  together  eiijuy  your  company.   Sabinfl 
ht6  been  obliged  to  go  into  the  country,  but  she  has  sent  tfl^ 
us  the  usual  little  contributions^  to  our  feast.     Do  not  dels^^ 
to  come  to  us,  that  we  may  unite  our  vows  and  supplications.'    ' 


From  Eusebius,  it  appears,  tbat  the  Cb  ristians  suffered  mucli 
from  their  heathen  oppressors  in  the  rei^  rtf  Hadrian  ;  but 
chiefly  from  tbc  Rulurs  of  Provinces,  and  the  unrestrained^ 
fury  of  the  common  people.     In  these  sad  circumstances 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Emperor  by  some  Christians  of  con-" 
nent  courage  and  piety,  in  behalf  of  their  persecuted  brethren  j^ 
among  whom  were  Quadratus,  bishop  of  Athens,  and  Aristideifl 
a  Christian  philosopher  of  tlie  same  city.     If  these  men  by 
their  writings  and  discourses  were  not  able  to  make  Hadrian 
a  Christian,  they  did,  at  least,  bring  him  to  see  and  acknow- 
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sbewti  in  his  reply  to  one  wlio  bluaed  Him  for  submirtini;  to  Uie  En)| 

I'uiTCCliun  uf  a  ward  wlmcli  he  (FsTonnusJ  bsd  used  in  conrei^iiig  with  bin. 
"  Your  counsel  in  not  juilicious.  You  do  not  perctjive  dial  a  msD  widi  tbirt7 
legions  al  hisconicnanrl  mnM  hnve  llit'  beUcr  in  ar:gumiait." 

'  eyufuca,  mumiKttla,  birlh-dny  prpwritj.     TJi«  primary  sense  of  oiriyfc 
is  a  baslcet,  but  in  a  secondary  or  melonymie.il  sense,  it  means,  Uiv  Utile  i 
cacies  in  the  basE^n. 

'  On  iliejr  binh-days  tbe  Romans  offered  up  ihar  vows  and  supplicatit 
lor  their  own  health  and  that  of  their  friends ;  eumquc  diem  cognau  et 
(linfpi  commuoi  religione  concekbrabani. 
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ledge  the  cruelty  and  disgrace  of  abandoning  to  the  mercy  of 
|ir«jud]ce<l  magistrates  nnd  a  furious  populace,  no  large  a  pnrt 
,«r  the  MubjecU  of  bis  empire.  Orders  were  issued  for  a  more 
a^oitable  and  inodcrutc  treutmenl  of  the  Christians,  and  we 
the  Kmpcror'^  letters  on  lhi«  occBBion  to  Minutius  Fan- 
«,  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  in  the  following  terms. 


HADRIAN  TO  MINUTIUS  FUNDANUS,  PHOCONSUL. 

I  HATE  received  a  letter  from  Serenius  GraDianus,  your  emi- 

oem  predeccKsor  ;  and  I  thi[ik  the  matter  of  that  letter  is  not 

iuoh  as  should  be  passed  over  without  due  enquiry  ;  as  it  id 

njr  desirL'  that  the  Christians  may  not,  without  cause,  be  dia- 

^vietedj  nor  informers  bare  occaaiun  and  eDcouragement  given 

them  for  false  accusations.     If  the  subjects  of  our  proTinces 

CUD  openly  appear  to  their  indictments  agaiust  the  Christians, 

Jet  them  take  that  course,  and  not  proceed  against  them  with 

Here  noise  and  clamour.     If  any  accusation  be  preferred,  it  is 

proper  that  you  shoald  have  it  brought  under  your  cogni- 

tuiue  aa  proconsul.     If  any  one  shall  brinj;  a  regular  charge 

figUDSt  these  Christians,  and  it  is  proved  that  they  have 

tnnsgreKMrd  the  laws,  give  sentence  against  tbem  according 

to  the  quality  of  the  oH'ence  proved  ;  but  if  he  shall  appear 

to  have  brought  it  only  out  of  spite  and  malice,  take  care  to 

punish  that  person  according  to  the  wickedness  of  bo  lualig- 

a&nt  a  purpose. 


In  consequence  of  the  above  letter,  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  ceased,  nftt^r  it  had  contiTiued  nliout  a  year  and  a 
^aJf;  and  the  Emperor's  ^ood  humour  with  the  Christians 
iras  such  ihat  it  was  said  he  entertained  the  design  of  build- 
Dg  a  Icupiu  to  Christ,  aad  to  receive  him  into  the  number 
4  the  gods.  He  commanded  temples  to  be  built  every- 
vbcre  without  images,  which  were,  us  lung  as  the  command 
vas  enforced,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Hadriaoi ;   but 
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the  order  appears  to  hate  been  withdrawn  upon  iU  being 
represented  to  the  Emperor,  that  the  oracle  had  said,  in  an- 
swer to  those  who  hud  consulted  it,  that  if  this  course  wai 
persisted  in,  the  pagan  temples  would  be  deserted,  and  all  ^ 
men  would  become  Christians.  ^M 

Another  Epiutle  of  this  active  Emperor  is  interesting,  e«p^^ 
cially  at  this  juncture,  as  tending  to  shew  the  instability  of 
the  Egyptian  charECter.'* 


UADRIAN  TO  SERVIANUS. 

The  Egyptians,  whom  you  are  pleased  to  commend  to  nae, I 
know  thoroughly  from  a  close  observation,  to  be  a  light, 
fickle,  and  inconstant  people,  changing  with  every  torn  of 
fortune.  The  Christians  auioujr  them  are  worshippers  of  Sera- 
pis,  and  those  calling  themselves  bisbops  of  Christ  scroplfi 
not  to  act  aa  the  votaries  of  that  God.  The  truth  is,  there  a 
no  one,  whether  Ruler  of  a  synai^roffue,  or  Samaritan,  of 
Presbyter  of  the  Christians,^''  or  mathematician,  or  astrologer, 
or  magician,  that  does  not  do  homage  to  Serapis.  The  Pa- 
triarch himself,  when  he  comes  to  Eg^'pt,  is  by  some  com- 
pelled to  worship  Serapis,  and  by  others,  Christ'^  It  is  a  race. 
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*  Tbe  connexion  of  France  wilh  F^gypt  is  not  mure  a  subject  of  ■uspicioa 
and  appr«hensinn  aovc,  ihua  it  was  at  the  period  to  wliich  our  attention  is 
drawr.  Wtnen  SatumifiuSr  the  general  of  Aurclian,  which  Soturoinus  «u 
bam  in  France,  was  invested  with  a  hieh  Asiatic  command,  it  wai  stipulaitd 
that  he  shottld  Dot  risic,  nor  hold  any  mtercourae  with  E(,7pt ;  as  thai  ngacioui 
Emperor  wiwly  foresaw,  that  if  titc  n»tleu  disposition  of  a  t^ul  should  cone 
itLto  coalition  witli  the  E)^yptiiin  chamcter,  no  leas  irritable  and  umuble,  a  com- 
motion might  ensue  which  would  throw  the  world  into  confusion. 

'*  VidcntuT  inulli  Clirisiiaiioruin  /Egyptiorum,  ad  lladnani  adremum  ant 
mutH»4e  rvli^innem,  aiil  inWrini^tsa  ijus  profc«iotic,  ad  tcmpus  dissimulaaae; 
qu»  n»  occasionem  itii  pntbuit  ea  scribt'ndi  de  A'^jpiionim  eiiiuii  in  rrligione 
Lcvicaie,  qutc  hie  L^mus.  Sabs  conMa.t  m  hiatoria  eoclcitiastuca  acciditse 
hoc  non  raro  in  ea  provincia.  Exemplo  alt,  quod  icriptum  e-it  in  veteri 
tnartyrolugio  in  historJa  de  Epimacho  Martyre  M^pUo.  Casaubon  in  Not. 
ad  Vopiac.  de  Satumino. 

"  It  does  ttoi  Bcem  iliat  Ifadrian,  Traveller  as  lie  was,  exetdaed  a  very  cau- 
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i,  of  all  the  most  seditious,  vaiii  aud  tniscliievoua.     The 

powerful,  rich,  and  abounding,  and  of  so  active  a  dis- 

1,  that  no  one  is  allowed  lo  live  without  occupation. 

are  glass-blowers,  sume  paper-makers,  some  weavers  of 

All  are  professors  of  some  one  art  or  other.    Thc 

1,  and  those  who  have  the  gout  in  their  feet  or  hands, 

something  to  do.     There  in  one  God  whom  alt  worship 

Ipis)  both  Christians,  Jews,  and  Gentiles.     1  wish  this 

maintained  a  better  character,  worthy  of  its  rank  as  the 

int  city  ^'  in  Egypt.    I  have  made  great  and  libeml  ^anls  to 

Vit.     I  have  restored  to  it  its  ancient  privileges;  \  have  laid  it 

F^ttder  much  obliij^dtiuu  by  immediate  benefits;  and  after  all, 

soon  as  I  had  left  this  people,  tlu'y  be^n  to  calumniate 

'IMy  son  Verua,  and  I  reckon  you  have  heard  what  they  have 

■•id  concerning  Antoninus.     I  wish  them  no  further  harm, 

than  that  they  may  live  upon  their  own  chickens,  hatched  on 

their  own  duDghills,  according  to  that  disgusting  practice  of 

tiieirs,  which  it  is  disagreeable  even  to  allude  to. 

I  have  sent  you  some  of  those  variegated  cups  "  so  remark- 
able for  their  diversity  of  colors,  in  different  lights,  which 
were  given  to  me  by  a  priest  of  the  tL-mple,  and  are  now  dedi- 
cated lo  you  and  my  sister,  which  I  wish  you  to  exhibit  when 
yoa  entertain  your  friends  on  festal  days.    Take  care  they  do 


iMOi  enqoiiy  into  facts.    Altliougli  be  hud  dtscovtsvd  the  Levity  of  the  people  of 

Egypt,  and  how  unworthy  ihty  were  of  credit,  he  seems  lo  have  credulously 
hMftfH  to  what  l)i«ir  liatred  Ixilli  of  Jews  and  ('hmtiana  induced  ihem  to  re- 
pncDt  coocerntDg  tliem.  He  talkii  of  ihe  Palriarcli'a  occasional  vinu  lo 
Alexandria ;  whereas  rc  is  well  kiinwn  that  he  held  his  Eied  residtitnce  tliere. 
Tliat  the  Pniriarch,  whether  Justus,  or  hia  successor  Eumenes,  was  compelled 
by  violence  lo  do  some  outwanl  homags  lo  Senpis  may  be  ni^ar  the  truth,  but 
tbotbe  was  made  ogauulAtitiiji/ to  puytdontioD  to  Christ,  is  not  to  be  credited. 

**  AifiKaiidria. 

"  C«lice»  altassoMtes,  vanicolorcs.  The  cup  here  tnecitiuncd  wiu  called 
aUftaBon,  aXXaanmy.  froTQ  its  clianging  iu  coioun,  according  to  the  lighis  in 
which  it  wa»  presented  :  for  the  glassy  material  of  which  il  was  composed  was 
miued  or  puiiueti  wuh  vunous  colours.  Nee  enim  alia,  iwys  Ptiny,  materia 
Mquacior,  aul  ctium  picture;  accomtnwUtior.  Strabu  (lib.  xvi.)  relates,  that 
be  bad  heard  from  till*  opurdtors  in  ([lassi  in  Aleiaiidria,  that  lliere  was  a  nrr- 
lain  vtlreouii  earth  m  F<gypt,  without  which  these  variegated  chalices  could  not 
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the  order  appears  to  have 
repreijentecl  lo  the  EiDpprr 
swer  lo  those  who  had  i 
persisted  in,  the  pu>:;i 
men  would  beconu-  (_'!  ' 
AnoUier  Epis^lle  til  ' 
cially  at  this  junctur     ^^ 
the  Egyptian  chara<-  ^^ 


.  I'F  I'UNV 

.  Alricanus,'*  lo  use  themj 


,iy  of  the  letters  exhibited! 
pliilosopher,  Marcus  V. 
'1  as  genuine,  though  there: 
him  to  have  difioised,  by  Ic 
4  preceptD  and  opinions.     Pl 
ibose  who,  in  his  opinion,  ei 


5^  of  Rome,  to  his  mistress  Bohi 
The  Egyptiii"*  ^^^^  l^nimon,  to  Domitius  of  Capua*] 

know  thor<<:  ^^^  ^nj  aonac  to  his  Empre&s  FausU| 

6cklp,  ftuii  ii>'  ^  8>05t  contemptible  of  literary  frai 

fortune.    T*  •     ~         ^i^-oation   of  posterity  as   tending 
pis,  ail  .,^*ad  wisdom  of  the  great  man,  vhg 

not  to  1  ^^^v>L  Tvco  of  his  imputed  letters,  in  Gr 

nn  t'"'  ^1^00^^  more  credit,  though  open  to  mi 

Pt'  .^  ft»  be  vritlen  by  him  lo  the  comi 

iM  jf  the  states  in  Asia,  Hpoc  inHvoi> 

tn  ,  J  the  other  to  the  senate  of  Rome, 

p'  r*cl  of  a  great  victory  having  betn 

the  barbariana,  among  the  Panne 
.•ravers  of  the  Christian  soldiery, 
.^ae  of  ihe  legions  of  the  Roman  anny., 
*o  last  above-mentioned  letters  is 
^^jjm.  HisL  Ecd.  14,  c.  13,  and  by  him 


m  gl»a  «Tv«  comiDoa  »  Home,  mod  Mht  i 
■ade  in  EgTpt.  C^HiMoom)  oT  «1adb  lluhiw 
,^wMi.    TWm  oip*  <tm  oikm  cwiovrij  wowWrt  i 
,  Ml  ifwanr.  ali«d  ««■»  tanaa;  afidl 
,  ^  m  hnwriri  Riiwi  ■  iw  al>M  wn— gia  Acr  < 
,4  *ipi  laadi  «r  Hold,  »4  stwIM  MMCia 
Md  iHBcfl  S«n«  alb  am  gcwwin,  ■ ' 


it»  PHIIJOSTKATVS, 
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(he  Miue  has  been  asserted  by 

wrtlben  by  Antoninus  Pius.     It  is  also 

i  of  Justin  Martyr.     The  first  letter  runs 

C«sar,  Marcus  Aurehus  Autouinus, 

jros,  Poutifux  Maximus,  Tribune  the  15th, 

3d  time,  to  the  Geaeral  Council  or  Asia, 

>w  that  the  vigilance  of  the  gods  will  provide  that 
lyou  describe,  shall  not  escape  them  :  for  it  more 
to  them  to  punish  those  who  refuse  to  give 
homage,  to  which  they  are  entitled,  than  to  you^ 
},  by  pursuing  these  men  with  such  fury,  only  render  them 
fixed  and  determined  in  their  opinions  and  purposes; 
fthey  covet  the  opportunity  adbrded  tbcm  by  being  brought 
ire  the  magistrate,  of  shewing  th.it  in  the  cause  of  their 
tbey  prefer  death  to  safety.  They  would  rather  throw 
ly  their  lives  than  do  what  you  would  have  them,  and 
thus  from  all  their  inflictions  they  come  out  conquerors, 
leo  the  earth  has  been  shaken  and  cou\'ulsed,  remember 
your  minds  have  been  filled  with  terror,  and  do  justice 
lo  them  in  comparitiun  with  yourselves  in  this  respect.  Such 
occasions  rterve  only  to  ahew  their  trust  in  their  God.  While 
you  iu  the  same  circumstances,  though  without  any  resources 
ia  yourselves,  neglect  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  look  not 
for  immortal  aid.  The  Christians,  who  seek  that  aid,  you 
dnve  away,  and  persecute  to  the  death.  Concerning  these 
men,  many  governorH  of  pruvinccv  have  heretofore  written  to 
our  deified  parent,  whom  he  answered  by  ordering  them  to  do 
tbem  no  injury,  unless  they  i^hould  be  found  tQ  be  engaged 
io  mischievous  designs  against  the  Roman  empire. 

*'  Furtbennore,  many  have  made  an  ill  report  of  them  to 
me,  to  whom  I  have  answered  in  terms  agreeing  with  my 
father's  sentiments— that  if  any  should  persist  in  bringing 
these  men  before  the  tribunals  on  the  charge  only  of  (heir 
being  Christians,  let  them  be  acquitted,  if  no  other  crime  is 
provt^d  against  them  ;  and  let  the  accuser  be  punished  for  the 
wrong  done  to  them," 


^ 
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The  second  is  also  exhibited  by  tbe  same  historian,  but  is 
treated  as  fictitious  by  Scaliger,  and  as  the  invention  of  some 
sophist  ignorant  of  Koman  affairs.     The  miraculous  fact  is, 
however,  circinnatantially  related  by  Dion  Cussius,  who  a»*« 
cribes  it  to  the  Divine  power  assisting  the  Emperor ;  and^ 
Tertullian,  within  twenty-six  years  after  the  event,  appeals  to 
the  letters  of  Marcus  in  testimony  of  the  miracle.    The  case 
is  thus  narrated — ^The  Kmperor,  though  with  a  poweiful  and 
victorious  army  under  his  command,  yet  finduig  hi.s  forces 
greatly  weakened  by  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst,  began  to  fe^H 
his  situation  in  the  passes  of  the  niuuntalns  to  be  one  of  great 
danger,  as  well  from  the  want  of  the  supports  of  nature,  as 
from  the  attacks  of  a  fierce  and  nunieruus  enemy,  to  whom 
the  defiles  and  recesses  of  the  country  were  well  known,     fi 
this  perilous  crisis,  having  oHered  the  usual  prayers  and  snci 
fices  to  his  Deities,  and  seeing  that  no  good  resulted  frc 
ttieni,  he  began  to  suspect  the  contempt  of  the  j^ods  enter- 
tained by  the  Christian  soldiers  to  be  the  cause  of  his  ill- 
Buccessi,  and  was  proceedinf^  to  deal  severely  with  them,  when 
throwing  themselves  on   the  ground,  they  offered  up  their 
united  prayers  that  the  God  they  carried  in  their  conscience-* 
would  grant  rchcf  to  the  Emperor  and  his  army,  who  had 
now  for  five  days  been  witlmut  a  supply  of  wnter.     Imme^ 
diately  the  rain  fell  in  n-freshing  showers  upon  the  space^ 
occupied  by  the  RomnnR,  but  a  storm  of  fire  and  hail  upon 
the  Barbarians;  which  soon  determined  the  success  of  the 
day.    The  Emperor  relates  the  event  with  a  brevity  and  a 
graphical  simplicity,  well  suited  to  the  man  and  the  occasion  ; 
and  devotes  all  to  capital  punishment  who  should  in  future 
bring  to  trial  any  man  for  being  a  Christian  only,  without 
being  able  to  sustain  against  him  any  furthc'r  charge. 

The  correspondence  of  Marcus  on  the  imputed  treason  of 
Avidius  Cassius,  aH  related  by  V'nIcaniuR  Oallicanus,  is  very 
remarkable.  He  is  thus  addressed  oa  this  subject  by  his  co^ 
league  Verus. 


TO  THE  TIME  OF  PHILOSTRATUS. 
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M.  A.  ANTONINUS  TO  L.  VEROS. 


U  VERUS  TO  MABC(7S  ANTON1ND8. 

Itidids  Cassius  will  be  content  with  nothing  less  than 
mpire.  This  was  well  known  in  the  tiuii;  of  my  grand futlitr, 
Dur  father ;  and  1  advise  you  by  all  means  to  have  him  care- 
oily  observed.  All  our  doings  are  regarded  by  him  with 
Atred;  he  is  accumulating  treasure;  treats  our  letters  with 
erision  ;  calls  you  a  doting  old  philosopher;  and  me  a  pam- 
«red 'profligate.  Weigh  well  what  is  to  be  done;  I  have  no 
Krsonal  quarrel  with  the  man  ;  but  it  behoves  you  to  consult 
Our  own  and  your  children's  safety,  when  such  persons  are 
imoog  your  principal  officers,  listened  to  and  looked  up  to  by 

phe  army. 

L  To  tbid  Epistle  Marcus  made  the  following;  answer. 

I. 

T  HAVE  read  your  letter,  and  deem  it  too  timorous  and  dis- 
Inutful  for  an  Emperor^  and  not  befitting  the  situation  in 
which  we  stand.  For  if  the  empire  is  due  to  him  by  Divine 
decree,  it  will  be  vain  for  us  to  resist  the  dispensation,  how- 
twr  we  may  wish  to  do  it;  and  if  not,  he  will  of  hia  own 
accord,  without  any  act  of  vtoleuce  on  our  part,  full  into  hi^ 
I  own  snares.'^  Add  to  this,  that  we  can  not  impeach  one 
sgaiust  whom  nobody  brings  any  regular  charge  ;  and  espe- 
cially one  whom,  you  yourself  say,  the  soldiers  love.  Then 
observe  that  a  trial  for  treason  has  always  this  natural  conse- 
qaeDCe,  that  the  convicted  person  seems  to  sutfer  oppression. 
You  remember  what  your  grandfather  Hadrian  used  to  say, 
'  Miserable  is  the  condition  of  Emperors,  whose  accusations  of 
treasonable  conspiracies  are  never  credited  till  they  have  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  them.'  In  quoting  which  observation,  1  choose 
rather  to  borrow  from  Uadrian  than  from  Domittan,  to  whom. 


**  The  reader  cannol  fail  la  be  reminded  hy  this  passage  of  37th,  3Bdt,  god 
39th  wnea  of  the  hih  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  ApostlM. 
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however,  it  belongs  as  the  real  original  author  of  it ;  for  sajh 
ins;s  which  arc  good  In  ihetnsclves  carry  with  thcui  less  weight 
than  really  belongs  to  them  when  they  proceed  from  the 
mouthii  of  tyrunts.  Let  us  leave  hitu  then  to  bis  own  buoioura, 
since  it  must  be  owned  he  is  a  good  commander,  of  strict 
manners,  bmve,  und  useful  to  the  republic.  As  to  what  you 
say  of  the  necessity  of  securing  the  hves  of  my  children  by 
tiie  death  of  this  luan,  I  plainly  tell  you  I  would  ruther  my 
children  should  perish  than  Avidius,  if  he  shall  prove  himself 
more  worthy  of  hein;;  loved  than  they,  and  if  it  be  better  for 
the  country  that  Avidius  should  live  thaa  the  children  of 
Marcus. 


4 


After  Avidius  Cassius  bad  been  put  to  death  by  the  armvi 
without  the  consent  or  knoivledge  of  Marcus,  the  following 
correspondence  took  place  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Empress  Faustina  on  this  subject,  "  Verus  had  written  tu 
me,"  says  the  Emperor,  "  a  true  statement  coiiceruini;  Avidiui 
— that  he  was  nmbitioua  of  empire.  I  presume  you  heard 
what  the  informers  reported  of  that  person.  Come  therefort 
to  me  at  Albanum,  without  fear,  that  we  may  consult  toge- 
ther about  all  these  matters."  The  answer  of  Faustina  wai 
as  follows,  "  I  will  come  to-morrow,  as  you  desire,  to  Alba- 
num.  But  let  me  entreat  you,  as  yon  love  your  children, 
to  punish  with  the  greatest  rigour  these  rcbelHoua  proceed- 
JDg8.  Both  ofliccrs  and  men  have  contracted  bad  habits,  and 
must  be  crushed,  or  they  will  crush  others.  My  mother 
Faustina,  in  a  similar  rebellion  of  Celsus,  urged  your  father 
Pius  to  let  his  piety  manifest  itself  first  in  the  protecUoo 
of  his  own  kindred,  and  so  be  would  be  the  better  able  to 
make  it  beneficial  to  others.  It  was  indeed  the  part  of  a  pious 
Emperor  to  make  bis  wife  and  children  his  first  and  princi- 
pal care.  Consider  the  tender  age  of  our  Cotumodus.  Our 
kinsman,  Pompeianus,  is  neither  young  nor  noble.  Take 
care  what  you  do  concerning  those  involved  in  the  gnilt  of 
Avidius  Gassius.     Do  not  shew  mercy  to  those  who  had  no 
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eeliog  of  mercy  towards  you  ;  aud  who,  bad  thuy  succeeded 
D  their  desi£;ns,  would  have  spared  neither  me  uor  your 
HJjdren.  I  am  about  to  follow  you  ;  our  htUe  Fadilla  has 
^■l  so  ill  that  I  was  not  able  to  come  to  Fortmaoum.  If 
do  uot  find  you  there,  I  will  proceed  after  you  to  Capua, 
trhich  place  will  be  beneficial  to  me  as  well  as  your  children 
0  the  present  state  of  our  healths.  I  pray  you,  send  Soterida, 
he  physician,  to  Formianum.  1  have  no  con5dcnce  in  the 
ikill  of  Pinitheus  in  the  treatment  of  a  young  female.  Cal- 
^bornius  has  delivered  to  me  your  letters  under  your  own 
beal,  to  which  I  will  return  an  answer,  if  I  shall  delay  my 
departure  from  this  place,  by  old  Ctectlius,  a  trusty  man,  as 
yuii  know  ;  to  whom  I  shall  commit  by  word,  what  the  wife, 
ions,  aud  son-in-law  of  Avidius  Ca»sius,  boastingly  declare 
concerning  you."  To  which  letter  ihe  following  answer  was 
tent  by  the  Emperor.  "You  indeed,  luy  dear  Faustina,  aro 
discharging  the  duties  of  a  good  wife  and  mother,  in  sending 
me  the  letter  which  I  have  read  attentively  in  our  Formian 
Villa,  in  which  you  urj^c  mc  to  vindictive  measures  against 
those  who  are  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  Avldius.  But  not- 
withstanding all  you  say,  my  determination  is,  to  spare  both 
fais  children,  his  son-in-law,  and  his  wife,  and  to  write  to  the 
Senate  to  enact  no  severe  sentences  cither  of  proiicription  or 
punishment.  For  there  is  nothing  that  more  recommends  a 
Roman  Emperor  to  the  people  under  his  dominion  than  cle- 
mency. This  deified  Ceesar;  this  consecrated  Augustus;  this 
idomcd  your  father  with  the  title  of  Pius.  To  all  this  I  will 
idd,  that  if  my  judgment  had  prevailed  in  this  affair,  not 
even  Avidius  himself  would  have  been  put  to  death.  Dismiss 
four  alarms ;  the  powers  of  Eleaveu  will  protect  me,  for  th« 
^ke  of  the  piety  which  I  feel  in  my  bosom  towards  them. 

(ve  named  Pompeianus  consul  for  the  ensuing  year." 
escenniua  Niger  and  Clodius  Albinus  were  tlic  two  most 
formidable  opponents  of  Scptimius  Sevcrus,  and  competitors 
with  him  for  empire.    They  both  sunk  under  the  genius  and 
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fortune  of  that  able  commander:  but  they  were  very  cot 
derable  mcD  In  the  days  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  bears 
testimony  to  their  merits  in  two  letters,  which,  if  we  ros 
credit  the  Auguiitan  historians,  may  be  respected  as  genuicfl 


VABCUS  ANTONINUS  TO  CORNELIUS  BALBUS. 

You  write  in  commendation  of  Pescenniua  Ni^er.     I 
him  ;   for  your  predecessor  told  me  he  was  a  man  of  vi 
and  virtue, — that  he  was  already  more  than  the  soldier.  I  ha» 
therefore  sent  these  Letters  to  be  read  aloud  before  the  st 
dards  of  the  cohorts,  by  whirh  I  have  promoted  him  to 
command  of  thren  hundred  Armenians,  one  hundred  Sar 
tians,  and  a  thousand  of  our  own  men.    [t  is  for  you  to  mi 
known  tu  the  army  that  this  man  has  not  iitta'med  by  corraf 
means,  or  undue  influence,  (which  methods  would  not  be  i^ 
character  with  my  government,)  but  by  merit  only,  a  char 
which  niy  grandfather  Hadrian,  and  great-grandfather  Trajan," 
never  confided  tu  any  but  the  most  tried  and  approved  officeitt' 

A  letter  of  the  same  considerate  and  humane  Emperor  on 
tbe  merits  of  Clodiu^  Albinus,  the  oiher  rival  of  Septimlu^ 
Severua,  bears  marks  of  the  same  rectitude  of  sentiment. 


MARCUS  AURELIUS  TO  HIS   PRJBFRCT5. 


J 


I  HATE  given  to  Atbinus,  of  the  family  of  the  Cejonii,  a  son- 
in-law  of  PlautiUus,  who,  though  Africa  is  his  country,  has 
little  of  the  African  in  his  genius  and  disposition,  the  com- 
mand  of  two  cohorts  of  light  troops.  He  has  seen  much  hard 
service,  is  strict  in  his  habits,  and  severe  in  his  morals.  To 
whatever  belongs  to  the  management  and  supply  of  camps,  he 
will  be  found  very  serviceable,  and  I  dare  answer  for  his  not 
opposing  anything  that  is  for  their  safety  and  advantage.  1 
have  tliought  fit  to  assign  him  a  double  provision  and  the 
usual  military  vest,  but  quadruple  the  amount  of  pay  belong- 


OF  pnimsmATUs. 

in^to  fiis  rank.  Do  you  encourage  him  to  present  himself  to 
his  country  as  a  man  recetTiag  only  the  reward  due  to  bis 
merits. 


And  again  in  another  epistle,  iivTitten  when  Avtdius  Cassius 
was  straggling  for  empire,  he  thus  feelingly  expresses  himself. 
"The  firmness  and  fidchty  of  Albinus  is  highly  to  be  com- 
mended, who  by  the  weight  of  his  authority,  kept  back  the 
anny  on  the  point  of  going  over  to  Avidius  Cassius;  and 
doabtless,  if  he  had  not  been  on  the  spot  they  would  all  ha?e 
deserted.  We  have  m  him,  therefore,  a  man  every  way  wor- 
thy of  tlie  consular  dignity ;  and  whom  it  is  my  intention  to 
ice  in  the  post  now  filled  by  Cassius  Papirias,  who  I  am 
ia  all  but  dead.  But  I  wish  you  not  to  let  my  intention 
in  tliis  matter  get  abroad,  lest  it  should  come  lo  the  ears  of 
Papirius  himself,  or  in  any  manner  distress  or  affect  his  mind, 
iuk)  we  bhall  appear  to  be  appointing  a  successor  to  him  before 
his  death." 


The  Emperor  Severus's  letter  to  the  same  Clodius  Albinus 
shews  to  what  mean  artifices  the  mtnd  of  a  man,  otherwise 
lofty^  can  be  made  to  descend  in  the  pro&eculion  of  his  ambi- 
tious ends.  To  bring  his  enemy  into  his  hands  he  thus  writes 
to  him. 

THE  EMPEROR  8ETERUS  AUGUSTUS  TO  CLOOIVS  ALBINVS, 

C£SAH,  HIS  MOST   LOVING  AND   BELOVED 

BBOTHER,  HEALTH. 

Having  now  conquered  Pescennius,  I  have  sent  letters  to 
Rome,  which  the  Senate,  from  its  affection  to  you,  has  gladly 
received.  [  beseech  you  to  join  with  me  in  the  govtrument 
of  the  republic  with  that  same  spirit  which  we  cherish  towards 
each  other,  my  brother  in  soul,  and  in  empire.  Bassianus 
litod  Geta  send  their  salutations.    Our  Julia,  salutes  both  you 
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nnd  our  sisler.     We  shall  send  to  your  HtUe  son  Pesceuni 
Prinens  some  presents  suitable  to  his  and  your  own  coni 
tiun.     My  desire  is  that  you  retain  tbe  coiumaud  of  the  Bf 
for  the  republic  and  uiyseir. 


This  letter  Sevenis  sent  by  the  hands  of  some  of  the  nii 
devoted  of  bis  body  guards  with  instructions  to  deli\-{!r  it 
public  to  Albinus,  but  to  accompany  the  delivery  with 
statement;^  that  they  had  a  private  message  to  commnnic 
relating  to  military  affairs,  and  also  to  the  secrets  of 
camp  and  the  palace ;  which  would  afford  a  pretext  for  draw- 
ing hiiu  into  a  secluded  place,  where  they  were  to  dispatch 
him  with  daggers  concealed  under  their  cloaks.  These  in- 
Btructions  were  punctually  obeyed.  The  epistle  was  delivered 
in  public,  and  after  Albinus  hod  road  it  he  was  requested  to 
withdraw  with  the  messeng^er^  into  a  part  of  his  house  where 
he  might  be  conversed  with  apart  from  all  observation.  So 
much  cure  was,  it  seems,  taken  to  send  away  every  w*itnes8 
as  they  proceeded  through  a  long  portico,  that  the  suspicions 
of  Albinus  were  awakened.  The  niesBenc;era  were  arrested 
and  put  to  the  torture  to  extort  a  confession,  which  was  fully 
made  after  some  endurance,  and  Albinus  took  the  field  with 
a  strong  force  against  the  Emperor,  but  being  after  various 
success  entirety  defeated^  he  was  put  to  death,  or  as  some 
siiy,  died  by  his  own  sword. 


4 


Tile  sophist,  Philoatratus,  who,  as  abovemcntioned,  was  m 
fijreat  favour  with  tlie  Empress  Julia,  wife  of  Severus,  having 
been  employed  by  her  to  write  the  life  of  ApolloniusTyaneos, 
rt-as  the  author  of  many  letters,  which,  for  spirit  and  style, 
were  probably  among  the  best  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived; 
and  such  as  have  been  preserved  have  a  probable  air  of  origin- 
ality. They  are,  however,  moat  of  them  of  the  amatory  kind, 
and  characterised  by  too  much  effort,  imagery,  and  refinement. 

We  have  also  some  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  letter- 
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miting  from  the  uroe  pen,  in  n  letter  from  himttelf  to  a  cor- 
respoodent,  ubich  are  worthy  of  att«QtiDii.    He  was  of  opinion, 
that  Tyan^us  and   Dion,  among  the  philomphei-a,  Brutus 
among  the  military  conimniider!i,  the  divine  Marcus  among 
priDceSj  and  among  the  RiieturicianH  HerodcH,  the  Athenian^ 
hare  given  Bs  the  best  models  of  epistolary  conipositioa ;  being 
OD  ieat  to  be  admired  for  their  delicacy  and  perspicuity  than 
(or  the  soundness  of  their  principles  and  the  juatuesn  of  tiieir 
lentimeuts ;  an  eulo^  hardly  to  hare  been  expected  from  one 
vfaoee  own  epistolary  performances  were  ao  loose  and  efFemi- 
MCe.     Ill  this  letter  of  Piiilostratus,  it  is  well  remarked,  that 
Uie episLolary  style  should  be  unlaboured  and  unincumbered  ; 
ita  true  place  being  between  the  reBnemciit  of  the  Attic,  and 
the  freedom  of  common  discourse; — above  the  one  and  below 
ibe  other,  but  partaking  of  both ;— not  affecting  ornament, 
b«t  adopting  it  in  subservience  to  use  and  business.    \U  plan 
should  be  lo  have,  or  at  leuflt  to  seem  to  have,  no  plan.    Con- 
densation, he  thinks,  m  allowable  in  short  letters,  but  com- 
(Kodious  and  compressed  forma  of  speech  lie  deems  to  be  too 
wgumentutive,  and  of  too  studied  a  character  for  such  as  do 
Dot  aim  at  brevity  ;  unless,  indeed,  there  is  occasion  towards 
the  conclusioD,  to  bring  tc^etber  the  heads  of  the  letter,  or  to 
exhibit  a  summary  nf  foregoing  particulars.     But  he  sensibly 
adds  lliut,  after  all,  perifpicuity  should  be  our  great  aim,  as  it 
ia  the  perfection  of  alt  forms  of  writing,  but  especially  im- 
portant in  the  composition  of  letters:  whatever  be  the  object 
of  the  epistle — whether  to  request,  or  concede,  or  accuse,  or 
defend,  or  interrogate,  we  shall  always  succeed  best,  by  adopt- 
ing a  tmni^rent  and  natural  diction:   our  aim  should  be 
to  impart  the  grace  of  novelty  to  commOn  thoughts ;    and 
where  our  thoughts  are  new  to  give  them  an  air  of  familiarity 
id  our  manner  of  exhibitint;;  them. 

Thus  Philostratus  discusses  the  graces  and  defects  of  the 
epistolary  style ;  and,  perhaps,  in  so  short  a  compass  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  treat  of  the  subject  with  moi-e  comprehensive- 
ness aud  precision  :  but  notwithstanding  his  correct  ideas  oD 
ibis  matter,  and  the  good  sense  with  which  he  insists  on  the 
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merit  of  simplicity  and  perspicuity,  he  was  himself  the  moat 
distinguished  among  the  sophists,  for  an  ambitious  refinemeol 
of  expression  and  rhetorical  artifice. 

Pliilustratus  was  a  great  letter-writer,  and,  as  has  been  al- 
ready shewn,  he  has  in  one  of  his  letters,  which  stands  ass 
preface  to  the  series  which  follows  in  the  collections  tnJU* 
milled  to  us,  given  certain  precepts  and  rules  for  this  depart* 
ment  uf  composition,  not  unworthy  of  being  attended  ta  Uii 
letters  are  seldom  charged  with  any  nseftil  or  acute  remar);i 
or  reflexions :  nor  can  they  by  any  means  be  recommended,  u 
studies  for  those  who  wish  to  be  improved  in  the  special  an  of 
correspondence,  or  in  the  general  proprieties  of  graceful  ti- 
pression.  Erasmus  has  intimated  an  opinion  m  favour  of  their 
elegance,  not  forgetting  to  condemn  their  want  of  decency. 
Their  elegance  will  probably  be  disputed  by  those  who  ait 
fully  sensible  of  the  merit  of  simplicity  in  this  species  of 
eompo»ttiu[i,  and  of  thnt  humilitas  docta  in  the  treatment  of 
familiar  topics^  of  which  Erasmus  speaks  in  another  place.'* 

Pliilostratus  loses  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  con- 
ceita:  be  is  the  sophist  on  whatever  subject  he  is  engaged.  la 
the  amatory  letters  in  which  he  so  delights,  he  is  Anacreon  in 
prose,  enshrining  afresh  his  sensual  imagery  without  the  dra- 
pery of  the  Muse.  The  roses  stolen  from  the  garland  uf  tbe 
poet  wither  in  the  handling  of  his  pedantic  imitator.  Never 
surely  was  a  brain  so  full  of  the  pathos  of  this  flower,  and  all 
its  various  applications  in  the  language  of  love-sick  adulatioci, 
as  this  languishing  sophist  There  is  hardly  an  epistle  in  which 
it  is  not  pressed  into  the  service;  and  hardly  one  which  mo- 
desty could  peruse  without  a  suffusion  deeper  than  the  rose 
itself.  It  is  welt  for  the  interests  of  feminine  purity  that  tic 
espistles  of  Philustratus  are  in  Greek.  I  find  one  written  to 
his  patroness  the  empress,  which  is  as  follows : 


"  See  bisTreaiiK,  de  Katlone  Conscribendi  Epistolas. 
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TO  JULIA  AUGUSTA. 

ITIKK  Plato  did  DOt  regard  the  sophists  with  envious  dia- 
ite,  as  is  well  known;  but  he  did  certainly  emulate,  though 
t  envy  them  in  their  practice  of  going  from  city  to  city,  &nd 
m  town  to  town,  softening  and  subduing  the  inhabitants, 
UWr  the  manner  of  Orpbens  and  Thamyris.  He  was  as  far 
kbove  enrying  another,  as  emulation  is  above  envy.  Envy  is 
the  quality  of  perverse  and  maliciou<t  dit^positions.  Emulation 
Mtnates  minds  of  the  noblest  charuclcr.  A  man  is  properly 
Mid  to  envy  those  things  which  are  above  his  attainment. 
Bat  those  attainable  things  by  which  he  may  hope  to  improve, 
or  advance  himself,  are  the  objects  of  his  emulation.  I  maln- 
taiu,  thtn,  that  Plato,  thought  favmirably  of  the  opinions  of 
liie  sophists,  and  did  not  yield  the  supenority  to  Gorgias  him- 
lelf  in  the  talent  of  Gon^iazin^.  He  discussetl  many  subjects 
jn  the  Btyle  and  manner  of  Hippias  and  Piolaguras.'^  Thus 
irit  of  emnlatton  has  been  variously  directed,  and  most 


"About  lbeft5th01ympiuDand  Uie  year  440  before  (he  Chriiiliaii  em^Gotgias 
lofLcoftliumtD  Sicily,  llippbuof  Kits,  Protagonu  of  Abdera,  and  IVodicus  of 
[CfOs,  ftUuded  10  in  ihe  ahuve  letter  of  Philo«trotu4,  and  others  in  imitalion  of 

I,  appear  lo  haT«  arrogaieii  to  themselves  ihe  name  and  distinction  of  wise 

or  BopbisW,  and  lo  have  claimed  a  superiority  in  the  arti  of  rheionc  and 

lUtion,  as  well  ii:i  in  all  the  oiHer  departments  of  htiman  knowltxlge,  over 

'IWI  of  mankind.    Tbcir  tlextcrtly  in  caplivaling  tlieirliWRTsliy  the  illnsocy 

ip  and  paradfof  fdord-i.rtnd  a  reiy  imposing  air  of  profundiiy  in  llieir  topics 
flr  commiiim  lori,  prnotired  for  lliem  n  much  higher  r<-pulatinci  than  they  de- 
perred.  Their  piattine  was  to  travel  from  riljr  to  city,  and  from  town  lo  town, 
■Rat  and  small,  but  generally  Co  the  most  populous  and  tumultuous,  where  they 
Hnn^cd  in  a  style  tittc-d  to  alcract  the  admiration  of  the  crowd.  The  Bound 
pftaximA  of  wisdom  which  hsid  been  TBiighi  hy  the  Grecian  sagei  were  disre* 
farded  by  them,  and  though  they  somelrmes  arcfued  ver^'  plausibly  on  the  side 
H  rirtue,  when  it  suited  their  purpose,  yet  it  was  apparent  to  sober  and  dis- 
•emioi;  men  thai  their  teal  was  uccommodutinfr,  variable,  and  *cnal ;  their  fL'al 
)bj«ct  beiD|i;  only  their  own  guin  and  a^j^ndmrnent.  They  sold  thtir  lessons 
IChI  iustniclions  at  a  Mipmlated  prin;,  mid  undertook  lo  fumisli  arguments  for 
fupponin:;  any  hypothesis.  Their  pn^Rress  and  pt^valciico  iat  fin-cc-e  and  Sicily 
peceifed  a  check  from  thefimi  hand  of  Socrates,  who,  with  great  Torre  of  n-tisoii- 
feig  eiposed  their  ariifices  and  delu^ons.  After  thrs  blow  they  never  entirely 
I  B  B 
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meiiof  eiuincucc  btive  had  iheir  imitators,  some  following  one, 
and  some  another.  Grylltm  was  emulous  of  the  Hercules  of 
Protlicus,  when  he  brouglit  vice  and  virtue  contending  who 
should  have  him  for  her  votary.  So  a  great  nuntbt^r  of 
illustrioufl  petflons  have  beea  admirers  of  Gorgias.  First,  the 
Greeks  iti  Thcssaly,  among  whom  the  term  to  Gorgiaxe  wu 
in  use  to  expresA  the  exercise  of  the  profession  of  oratory. 
Thea  the  whole  of  Greece,  among  whom,  at  the  Olympic 
games,  orations  were  pronounced  against  the  Barbarians,  from 
the  enclosures  of  the  temple.  Aspasia,  the  Milesian,  is  said 
to  have  exercised  the  tongue  of  Pericles  in  the  iniitation  of 

regUDcd  their  ascenrtwicy ,  though  tliey  conUtiued  Co  pnctiae  their  derioes,  i^^ 
•Men  iheir  prelenslunM,  till  the  uutJij  of  thf  Ga«[iel  disjieaftaiiofi  broke  the  qxll 
of  a  fascination,  by  which  the  minds  of  men  had  been  tnore  or  leu^MUl 
Ibr  many  centuries.  ^^^| 

I'hilostratus  commences  the  letter  alxrve  produced  with  an  nmeitiaa  taH 
the  sophists  weiv  held  in  j^at  esteem  hy  Flaio.    Biit  lliis  fiivourable  opiaioo 
of  the  sect  wa  not  imiuiiited  in  tlie  epithet  Xoy of  ai£a\ott  wbidi  be  seenisto 
hM*e  applii.^  (o  these  pro(b9un(  o(  llif  arts  of  persuasion,  whose  chief  inatn^ 
ntent  was  a  !iuper-re  lined  and  nfiected  use  of  lati^age.  ^| 

Cicuro  incrocluccs  to  our  notjoe  the  ancient  sophists  in  lan^age  that  p\a9 
ibeiD  I^LI  btlbre  ns.  His  words  are  these:  '*  Sed  ut  intellectum  »l  qaautm 
vim  haber«i  accurmu  et  Ibi^ta  4iiod.^inmodo  oraiio  ;  turn  etiaiD  magrstri  dkcndi 
mulli  subito  extiterunt.  Turn  Legntious  Gorgias,  Thrat^inadius  Cbaloedo- 
nius,  Prougonu  Abdentes,  PrixlicusCejus,  Ilippias  Kieus,  in  hooote  mi^ 
fuii;  aliiqoe  multi  t«i]i(JontHU(  ci*dt-m  docere  m.-  protitebaniur,  anogantflM 
Slav  verbis,  «|Uieniudmo(Iuni  causa  inferioi  (ila  enrrn  bquebmitur)  dicendo fieri 
superior  pouit.  lis  apposuit  sese  SocruUa."  UrulusVlII,  And  in  anoikr 
place  1ie  says  uf  Hippies  Elvus,  llul  wlu.'i)  he  ciime  lu  Olympia,  "maniu 
ilia  quiiK|Ui'iiniili  celL-hritalc  ludurum,"  he  buasted  in  ibe  htario^of  almoataD 
Grtcce,  ihat  there  was  nothing  in  any  art  of  which  he  was  iffnorant.  Not  only 
in  the  liberal  arts,  such  as  geometry,  roiuic,  geiiem!  htcntture,  poeby,  ntofili, 
and  politics ;  but  that  the  ring  on  bis  finser,  the  cloaJt  he  bud  on,  and  iht 
^oes  oc  ulippera  be  wore  wtira  the  manufacture  of  his  own  li:t.nds.  And 
Cor^ias,  in  the  book  of  Plato,  which  bears  bis  name,  is  represented  as  tuMier- 
takitiy  tu  spi>uk  at  large  on  any  subject  which  could  be  pro)>Dsed. 

Quiiitibsii,  ip  his  i-hapler  *'  De  Sciiplonbus  Ktietoricc,"  giwA  a  snocuid 
account  of  ihe  writs  of  (he  micitiil  sophists.  Empedocles  of  Agrigaitunir 
accordine  to  «ome,  gave  the  first  fttart  to  tlie  RtM|uines  into  the  rhetorical  art; 
and  Gorpus  is  Mjd  im  have  been  one  uf  lii^  scliolurs.  The  moM  anctmt  no* 
pagalors  of  the  precepts  of  oratory,  and  embellished  eotuposition,  wen  ibc 
same  Gorgias,  Coax,  and  Tmuu,  all  of  Sicily.  (Kirgjas  lived  to  the  age  of  oM 
hunthed  uml  nine,  iinil  survived  SocraUa,     During  the  prolmctn)  period  ol 
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Goi^as;  and  it  is  well  known  that  CritiaA  and  Thucydides 
acquired  their  loftiness  of  style  IVoiu  the  same  model,  which 
gave  to  each  his  appropriate  diittinction, — to  the  one  a  remark- 
able readiness,  to  the  other  un  e(|uuily  remarkable  vif^our  of 
expre^sifHi.  And  iiilschines,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  whom  vou 
lately  so  highly  praised,  was  not  afraid  in  the  oration  which  he 
wrote  concerning  the  Thai^elia  to  imitate  Goi^ias's  manner.'* 
Transcripts  and  copies  of  tlie  orations  of  Goi^ias  were  dis- 
persed over  many  places,  and  particularly  among  the  epic 


Gofgiu's  lile,  a  multitude  of  sophists  composed  his  reltnup,  ood  worked  upon 
bis  pAnern,  pnocipttlty  Thnsytaschus  of  Chalcedoti,  Frodicus  of  Cios,  and 
Prot^otas  of  Abden,  (to  whom  Evithlns  is  said  to  hare  paid  lea  thousaixd 
iaam  fix  his  itutructions  in  tlie  an  of  Rhetoric)  Ilippiaii  EJeus,  Akedtmus 
Elailes,  AoUphon  of  Khiuuiiuw^  (who  was  the  tinit  that  committed  ao  onuoD 
to  wntii)g,)  PolycrjtM  »f  Athens,  (by  whom  an  oratiuii  was  composed  agaiost 
Sociatej,)  and  nic-odorus  of  Byantium,  which  lu&t  was  one  of  a  immbcr  culled 
Ij  Phto  Xoy^attaXai.  Of  these,  according  to  Quintilian,  ih(;  four  named, 
fnttiSions,  GoTfias,  Prodicus,  aod  ThrBsymachus,  were  the  fmt  wlio'trvatcd 
Ittoally  of  the  cotnrnon  rules  and  topir«  of  the  llhcioriciati'-s  ait.  Al^t-r  these 
I  Qninerous  succeuioa  followed,  attd  the  schools  of  rhMaric  began  lo  overflow. 
U  Raise,  also,  a  similar  order  of  writers  and  propounders  of  rules  in  the  art 
efontory,  and  th«  {graces  of  composition,  appeared,  bcginningwith  Antonius. 
Bnl  it  ieems  that  Marcus  Calo,  the  censor,  did  also  something  in  this  way: 
"Candidit  aliqua  in  banc  matmam  M.  Cato  iUv  cvnsunus,"  If  ilie  most 
olelHaled  lescliers  of  omtuncal  coioposition  apjx-ar  to  luive  derivetl  their  tact 
and  skill  in  a  great  measure  from  a  aophistical  sourer,  the  most  eminent  in  the 
xi\  by  dL-gret^  nbnok  oET  ibetr  tramniels,  and  tcAving  to  the  schools  of  the 
tophfyts  t>M>ir  Artifices  and  boastful  pretention?,  adopted  a  meihod  Ard  course 
aofe  cofuistent  with  conscientious  ptmciples  and  honourable  and  siacere 
pcacbce. 

'•  TTje  specimen  here  giyen  of  Oor^azing,  or  writing  after  the  manner  of 
Gorgias,  is  oot  very  intelli^ble.  It  seems  lo  consist  iti  the  worxls  d»rra\i«v, 
>»rTnX*(.  imd  ^irraXuv,  The  effect  of  the  jingle  might  depend  priudpally  on 
placiin;  the  accent  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  wonb.  The  £schincs  alluded 
lo  in  the  above  letter  of  Pbiloslratus  wan  a  hearer  of  Socrates,  and  thL-ncegcfie* 
rally  designated  Madaoa  Socraticus.  Tlterr  arc  tliiec  remaining  dialogues  of 
ibis  /Escbines.  One  may  perceive  by  this  letter  how  ^rvat  an  admirer  wu  Phi* 
lostnuus  of  ibc  little  nxta  or  trickery  of  writinji,  quite  unworthy  of  a  man  of  any 
dignity  of  mind.  Photius  say?  of  Pliilostnilus,  "  Hi*  Syulai;  in  so  very  odd) 
lint  no  writer's  was  erer  like  it,  for  it  looked  more  like  Solecism  than  any- 
thing  of  Syntax.  Neitlicr  does  he  this  out  of  ignorance;  but  because  some 
<}f  Ihe  ancients  might  spenk  so  now  and  then,  he  docs  it  everywhere  wrih 
aJTectalion."  (Phot,  p.  ,'t4U.]     Connthua  ob»erve«  it  to  Iwve  been  a  [>eculiiir 
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writers.    Persuade,  therefore,  O  Empress  Plutarch  not  toi 
up  for  a  wiser  man  than  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  by  inTeij 
against  the  sophists,  nor  to  fall  so  furiously  out  with  Gor 
But  if  you  cannot  persuade  him  by  your  wi^oni  and  coai 
you  know  what  name  to  give  him.     1  kuuw  what  uame  wool 
fit  him,  but  I  forliear  to  mention  it 


That  the  writing  of  letters  became  a  favourite  exercise 
fashion  among  the  literary  men  and  sa^es  of  Imperial  Rotne, 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  precepts  and  ptittem  uf 
Philostratus,  but  especially  among  the  sophists,  who  bein^ 
very  diftuse  and  unscrupulous  in  tlic  matter  of  their  cpisUes« 
made  them  ihe  vehicles  of  a  great  deal  of  idle  and  wortblen 
communication.  They  seem  also  to  have  found  much  amu 
ment  in  fabricating  letters,  which  they  sometimes  dis[)crserf 
as  the  productions  of  men  who  were  far  above  giving  birtti 
to  the  silly  trash  imputed  to  them.  Whether  the  letters, 
which  appear  in  the  various  collections  as  the  performances 
of  the  sophists  themselves,  under  different  titles  and  designa- 
tions, were  real  production?,  is  a  question  upon  which  aiiV 
labonr  of  investigation  would  be  very  unprofitably  employed. 
The  collections  published  with  tlie  credit  of  having  Aldus  and 
Cnjacius  respectively  for  their  editors,  after  giving  us  the 
nugatory  correspondence  of  Apotlunius  and  Philostrntus,  ex- 
hibit a  very  flimsy  compilation  of  the  letters  of  these  sophists, 
who  had  assumed,  as  has  been  shewn,  almost  universally,  the 
lecturer's  office,  and  occupied  the  chairs  uf  the  Pythagorean, 
stoic,  and  peripatetic  philosophers,  whose  schools  were  be- 
coming Ifss  frequented  as  the  taste  for  false  ornament  and 
sickly  sentiment  grew  in  favour  and  authority. 


I 


way  uf  llie  Aitic«s  lo  jhiI  nnminaiivci  imti^d  of  the  oblique  cases ;  and  he  gt' 
inttiiic&Ji  from  Ansiophjnes  and  PhiJostraluj.  (Cor.  ir(pt  ItaXtKrvy).  .t".!! 
■nd  PhiloatrncuB  hare  be«n  thought  to  be  the  must  Attic  v(  sill  the  tribe  of  •>• 
phists.  Se«  Il^nt,  I'hal.  on  the  Attic  Dialect,  sii.  The  omission  of  graniina- 
tical  9e«]ueiic«  or  tlie  itfat€>\Kn>Bf<(  was  a  sort  of  soluiristic  figure  id  composiUoD, 
pnicliHtl  hy  PhilostrAtus,  unci  otlicre  of  tluit  class,  with  an  absurd  frequency, 
and  vt-ry  spuiiiigly  hy  the  lie^t  wriiers, 


TTie  letters  of  these  teacliers,  thus  brought  under  our  noticei 
convey  but  a  low  opinion  of  the  general  state  of  literature  in 
Home  under  the  Crasars.     The  energies  of  the  mind  were 
tioking  fast  under  the  burthen  of  its  moral  corruption.    Thai 
otcileoaent  of  eiuulation,  which,  in  the  more  precarious  and 
contentious  state  of  the  Roman  power,  brought  man   into 
•thnulating  comparison  with  man,  and  kept  the  springs  of 
action  in  their  full  tone  and  tensity,  being  in  a  great  measure 
withdrawn  under  a  domination  which  levpOed  all  conditions, 
and  neutralized  the  varieties  uf  natural  and  individual  capa- 
city, the  mind  was  left  to  the  prostrating  effect  of  a  religion 
of  folly,  depravity,  and  delusion,  without  any  counterpoise  or 
re-action.     Vice  had  the  field  to  itself;  sensuality  was  at  no 
variance  with  the  order  of  things,  and  virtue,  in  &a  active 
form,  wore  the  aspect  of  disturbance.    In  such  a  state  of 
■ociety,  if  society  it  could  be  called,  not  enough  of  resource 
was  left  in  the  human  mind  to  prouiote  the  growth,  and  sus- 
tain the  dignity  of  genius,  or  to  give  to  thought  and  ingenuity 
occasion  for  its  exercise,  or  mutter  for  its  employment.     So 
true  it  is  that  the  patronage  of  literature  is  vested  in  the  great 
public  ;  and  that  with  them  is  that  invisible  llirutie  on  which 
opinion  is  seated,  sending  forth  her  arbitrations  and  decrees, 
la  which  states  and  communities  must  ult'ttnatcly  conform. 

That  the  letters  cither  feigned  or  real  of  the  latter  sophiste 
are  among  the  evidences  which  shew  that  the  genius  of  Rome 
declined  with  her  fortunes,  a  perusal  of  such  collections  as 
we  have  of  them  would  go  far  to  prove.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  produce  two  or  three  which  appear  to  have  the  most  raci- 
ness  in  them,  though  they  do  not  come  in  chronological  order, 
nor  can  it  be  required  of  any  reader  to  sacrifice  an  hour  to 
such  trifles.  After  detaining  us  some  time  with  the  inepti* 
of  PhiloBtratus,  our  compilers  present  us  with  tlie  epistles 
ethical,  rustic,  and  amatory  of  Theophilact,^"  a  Byzantind 
historian,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Emperor  Maurice, 

"  lie  ia  ut\al\y  desij^nated  eioftXarroc  Xxo^.a-nKoe  ^litoKtrra,  uud  men- 
nooed  as  the  author  of  EwtToXut  ijei«(n  aypoiKucui  roi  tratfisai. 
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terminating  with  the  massacre  of  that  prince  aod  his  chiWrrn 
by  Phocas.  The  epistles  of  MhaUf  which  wholly  appertain 
to  rustic  matters,  and  are  both  insipid  and  groes.  Of  /Enea^,*" 
the  6ophiHt ;  uf  Prucupius,  also  called  the  sophist ;  by  whom 
might  be  meant  the  Greek  historian,  of  Ca&area  in  PalesU 
And  of  DionyiiuB,  the  sophist  of  Antioch. 


SOSIPATP.R  TO  AXIOCnuS:  THBOPHYLACT. 


I  HEAB  you  have  recently  committed  your  brotlier  to  the 
grave,  and  that  you  are  incuiUiolabk>  fur  the  loss.  But  that  a 
philosopher,  as  you  are,  caa  allow  liiuiself  to  be  thus  over- 

•  Tliii  would  »e«n,  Koonlmi;  to  Fiibricius,  (1718  ond  2,  c  10)  lo  ha^ 
been  S^eai  of  Gni^t,  a  Pltiioiiic  philosoiilttr,  and  n  Chhsuan,  wbo  wrote 
a  dialn^-ue,  called  Tl\c  TheuplinuluH,  on  ihe  Immmtality  of  ihe  Soul,  and  the 
Itifsurrociion  of  the  Body ;  and  is  said  to  liave  writtea  twtnty-5ve  efMsUes, 
which  ve  still  exunt,— th«  exact  amount  of  thoM  girea  us  in  Akhis  bihI 
Ciijados. 

Gibboii'a  niimiUTt;  of  the  tronderful  atti^itnlion  uf  ibc  miracle  of  tbe  tongues, 
by  vF-neitt  of  Gaza,  is  a  relBtioii  in  ilself  so  striking  and  so  very  cbftracleristic 
of  that  liistorian'v  nwnner,  that  1  cannot  forbear  iotroduring  it  in  this  place. 
**  The  exBTRple  of  fraud  cuust  excitv  sutpicion  ;  aud  tlie  specious  tniisdes  by 
nhicb  ttie  African  C4itlio1>cs  Iiiive  def*^[>ded  iW  uuUi  and  juauce  of  their  cause, 
may  be  ascribed,  wilh  more  reason,  to  iheir  own  inilustry,  thsn  10  the  visible 
protKtion  oflkaven.  Yrtthe  historian  who  views  this  religioua  conflict  with 
an  impartial  eye,  nnay  condescend  to  mention  one  prHeraatuial  erent.  which 
will  edify  the  devout,  and  surprtse  the  mcredulous.  Tiapta,  a  mariUine  colony 
of  Mauritania,  sixteen  miles  lo  the  east  of  Cwsarea,  had  bix.-u  distiujfuislied  in 
evfry  age  by  the  ortliodin  zeal  of  ita  iiihabiluuts.  Tht-y  had  braved  tht  futy 
of  the  Doiialists ;  they  resisted  or  ehided  ibe  tyranny  of  the  Arians.  "Hie  town 
was  de»erted  on  the  approach  of  an  heretical  bishop :  most  of  the  iahabitantf 
who  cmild  procure  ships  passed  over  to  the  coast  of  Spain  ;  and  the  ttnhappy 
remnant,  refusing  all  loromunion  with  the  usurper,  still  pfesumed  to  liold  ihetr 
pious,  but  ilU'^.il,  assL-iublim,  Tiicir  disubediunee  exasperated  the  cruelty  of 
llunneric.  A  miliury  Cninit  was  di^prttchttl  from  Cartilage  lo  Tiapsa :  he 
collerted  the  ('atholJM  in  the  forum;  aud,  in  the  presence  of  tlw  whole  pro- 
vioce^  deprived  the  guilty  of  their  right  hands  and  too5ues.  Bui  tbe  holy 
confenoTS  continued  to  speak  without  tonguts ;  and  dii*  miracle  in  attested  by 
Victor,  an  African  bishop,  who  publi^ed  a  hisloiy  of  the  persecution  within 
two  years  after  the  event.  '  If  any  one,'  says  Victor,  *  should  duubt  of  the 
trudi,  let  him  repair  to  Consbuilinoplv,  and  lislitn  lo  the  clear  and  fierJccI 
language  of  Reslitutiis,  the  sub-tkacon,  one  nf  thuse  gloriuus  su^erers,  who 
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ootne,  I  own  I  am  surprised  :  for  what  is  Uiis  formidable 
thing  called  death,  but  sleep;  a  Uttle  longer,  perhaps,  but 
brief,  indeed,  when  compared  with  the  futurity  which  fulloivB. 
The  dead  are  only  gone  upon  a  little  journey.  Not  long  to  be 
Kparaled  from  us.  Bear  with  patience  this  temporary  separa- 
Uon,  in  the  hope  of  being  shortly  reunited.  Do  not  let  this 
erent  prove  you  to  have  a  soul  too  fond  of  t)»e  body.  Remcu- 
berthat  Plolinus  was  di>hained  of  his  cunnexiun  with  the  body. 
So  much  did  tins  mortal  covering  offend  the  phUosopht-r.  For 
my  sake  let  your  grief  stop  here,  and  let  prudence  mitigate 
your  sorrow.  Be  your  own  physician-  You  have  your  own 
medicament  at  hand — reason.  That  nepenthes  that  quiets 
inward  puin,  aud  induces  tlie  oblivion  of  all  ilis.^'     Reason  U 

DOW  todged  in  the  palace  oftliv  emperor  Zvmo,  and  i»  respected  by  llic  devout 
muiMa. 

At  Camiaatioople  we  tra  wlontsbed  to  find  •  cool,  learned,  and  unexcep* 

Itiooable  witueu,  without  mterest,  and  witliout  pnssiaD.  .'luveas  of  Guzn,  a 
PfatoDK  philosopher,  has  accuiately  ilescrihctl  his  owu  oh^fni-atioiis  on  these 
Aft-iciui  sud'ercrs.  "  1  saw  them  rajiseir;  1  hfrard  thom  speak ;  I  diligently 
enqumd  by  what  mmis  such  an  nrticulat^  voice  could  he  fomiiHl  without  any 
organ  of  ipeech  ;  1  lucd  my  eyes  to  examitte  the  report  of  my  ears ;  1  opened 
their  toouth,  and  saiv  Uiat  the  toofjue  had  been  compleiely  lorn  away  by  the 
nwU  ;  aa  opcrauou  which  the  physicians  geoeralLy  suppose  to  be  tnurtal.  The 
totimony  of  ^!jieu  of  Gam  tnlght  b«  can5rmed  by  the  superfluous  evidence 
of  the  emperor  JiLStiniau,  tii  a  perpetual  idtcl ;  of  Count  Munx-Hinus,  in  his 
duonide  of  the  times ;  and  of  Pope  (ircgory  the  First,  who  had  resided  at 
ConaHatinoplc.  as  die  minister  of  tbv  Homihu  Ponlilf.  Tliey  all  lived  within 
Ae  oaai|>ass  of  a  century  ;  aiicl  they  ull  ap|)ea1  to  their  personal  knowledge, 
or  the  public  notoriety,  for  the  truth  of  a  miracle,  whicU  was  ri^peated  iu  sevetal 
instances,  displayc<l  on  tlie  greatest  thealre  of  the  world,  and  sfibmitted, 
during  o  series  of  yciirs,  to  the  tiUm  eKuniinatiuii  of  the  sentts.  This  siiper- 
nantal  gift  of  the  Afticaii  confi-ssor^,  who  ^{njkc  witliout  tiMi^es,  will  cam- 
nund  the  assent  of  iJiose,  and  of  ihoae  only,  who  already  behere  that  their 
language  was  pure  and  orthodox.  Itut  the  stubborn  mind  of  an  infidel  is 
guarded  by  secret,  incurable  suspicion;  and  die  Arian  or  Sociniau,  who  has 
seriously  injected  die  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  will  not  b«  shaken  by  the  most 
plausible  efideiice  of  an  AtliBn[uian  miracle. 
*  This  is  a  vene  taken  from  the  Odyssey,  L.  iv.  231,  which  is  this : 

When  Tcleinachus  and  Pisistraius  were  entertained  at  Sparta,  by  Menelliu, 
Udn  nuxed  a  certain  drug,  which  had  been  given  her  by  the  wife  of  llionc. 
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terraiaating  witli  the  massacTc 
hy  Pliocas.     The  epistles  of" 
to  rubtic  nuitteiv,  and  are  bri. 
thesophist;  of  Procopin-, 
might  be  meant  the  On- 
And  of  UioDysius,  the 

BOSIPATBIt   1 

I  HKAR  yon  h&rc 
grave,  aud  ihat  )■■■■ 
philosopher,  a>  s 


lupdies  to  deteriorate' 
:  ^-  mortal  fears  toai 
.  iigs.     In  this  world 
of  the  foulest  stains. 
-Ill  our  birth  ruLher  tbaix 
<M  is  the  beginning  of 
sorrow.     It  is  our  ignt 
nllesa.     We  are  frightejiedj 
-  .c  tu  be  an  evil,  but  because 
.T  c»re  you  do  not  incur  the  falei 
>.ui  nature  into  stone. 


beeo  3U)vat  ■-' 
a  clitlogiH^,  L-'ii 
RMuntctici 
which  iin    I 
Cujiini'4. 


r,^hl 


1. 


wt, 


.«»MCfiAS;    THEOPHVLACT. 

-  .1  auimal  very  fond  of  learning, 
<  ;dy  of  human  wisdom.     A' or  is 
>tnjcture  so  much  to  be  admirwl 
■  "'f  Uiis  the  Indian  servants  whoa^ 
.:  .id  abroad  many  stories.     I  cauuol 
-.  .     ■  can  be  content  to  be  inferior  to  brute 
•  -mio  Mt  a  sophist,  have  wasted  vour  patri- 
^i  dice,  and  your  time  in  idle  games ;  aud 
xii«  wting  in  a  way  to  make  an  end  of  the 
M»^   If  you  are  desirous  of  being  recogoistd 
4  Herniagoras,  turn  to  the  example  he  has    ' 
^ik  you  may  be  rather  late  in  this  amendment, 
'•{'.'  to  refonn,  even  in  old  age,  as  wts    I 
-   ir  bdd  habits  are  so  invctemte  that  yoa    ' 
Jon  them,  and  still  call  yourself  the  son 
>m  that  you  rob  the  sepulchre  of  yonr  father 
,1  your  iniquity  you  insult  hi»  virtues.  i 


te  .^ETptf  where  Has  bnnrifiimy  herb  ^rvn,  poaaen- 

Hk(  tbe  mad  into  b  perfect  oblmon  of  all  cans  vmI 

-  ■iHimiltailkgohctl  tllttsioD  to  be  ootn^ed  under  tliis 

«  iH«4te|  ftto^  «f  ■  ooovvnatioa  nplete  wiOi  ntnaurn 

^m/itim^  wMe  rtkm  bke  tht  paa^  liwrtlly.  and  «ip- 

M»WK««icdi^  to  hsfttaoi  ailed  tadie  nine.    SeeUw 
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rh  to  Iwrron  monev,  bnt  think  it  rtrj  hard 
puyaieiit.  And  when  yoa  meet  a  credt- 
cned  as  if  yon  encoontered  looie  terrible 
It :  yuu  louk  around  for  some  place  where  three  waTft 
}im  cast  about  your  eyes  for  souk  gate  way,  that  joo 
;ape  from  your  ponuers;  just  as  thoae  who  arc  in 
al  sea  are  eager  to  attain  some  harbour.  But  while 
go  on  thus,  you  are  only  adding  eril  lo  eril.  If  yoo  pay 
Kxne,  you  continue  borruwing  from  others ;  acting  like 
who  firom  the  fear  of  death  throw  ihenuelvea  firom  a 
ipice.  Only  consider  the  misery  of  bein^  in  debt.  It  i» 
iCSse  of  multiplied  evil ;  exceeding  the  fabled  h)dra  iu  its 
>matous  excrescences.  I  would  have  yoo  to  lire  in  such 
)r  of  debt,  as  to  dread  it  even  in  your  dreama.  When 
shall  be  your  case  you  will  see  the  bright  tun  with  a 
cheerful  mind;  and  breathe  the  air  of  beasen^  while  walking 
00  this  earth,  with  joy  and  gladnesa. 


EBATOSTUENBS  TO  JUCBIMES:    TBEOPHTLACr. 

Yoc  swallow  oaths  like  the  herbs  of  the  garden ;  bat  the  prr- 
foncance  of  what  yon  have  Ewom  to  is  so  hard,  that  it  breakii 
your  teeth.  You  deny  every  char^j  most  infamous  of  men. 
When  your  ton»ue  ftwears,  your  mind  com>^ntfl  not  to  the  oath. 
Yon  know  not  that  your  unbridled  tont^ue  shall  in  the  end 
make  your  punishment  the  heavier.  We  must  expiate  io 
actual  fiuffcring  the  sins  of  speech.  Therefore,  keep  yottr 
tongue  in  subjection ;  and  be  afraid  of  an  oath  even  for  the 
confirmation  of  truth.  An  oath  may  seem  to  yon  a  light 
thing,  but  it  is  the  heaviest  of  all  burthens.  It  was  for  this 
that  Tantalus  was  so  sorely  punished  :  for  be  did  not  reatraio 
his  tongue  even  in  divine  thingSL 
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DIOGENES  TO  SOSION  :    TllEOrtlYLACT. 

This  vile  and  abject  thing  which  we  call  glory,  is  looked  upod] 
by  wise  men  as  a  delusive  dream.  More  contemptible  iha 
the  figments  of  fables:  iaconataat,  versatile,  the  ntockery 
Bound,  more  evanescent  than  a  breath.  While  it  withhold 
itself,  it  is  tlte  cause  of  vexation  ;  when  it  comes,  it  brii 
with  it  additional  sorrow.  As  soon  as  it  is  obtained  it  prof 
ungrateful  to  its  lovers.  Before  it  hath  come  into  being,  it 
hath  come  to  nothing.**  Then  let  not  the  gusts  of  fortune  orer»-] 
power  your  reason.  She  sports  with  us  as  she  pleases.  Aod'j 
under  her  nile,  the  thiugsuf  this  life  are  the  shades  of  shadow*,  j 

CBOMYLION  TO  AMP£LON  :   THEOPHVLACT. 

Nothing  in  nature  is  more  wretched  than  the  condition  of 
the  husbaudiuan.  Even  tlie  winds  exercise  a  tyraiiuy  over 
us.  A  blast  from  the  east  ruins  us  at  once.  It  has  destroyed 
my  crops,  my  vines;.  and  my  clusters.  And  the  worst  of  it  is, 
I  cannot  bring  to  trial  the  author  uf  these  injuries.  I  aui  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  lay  aside  my  sickle,  and  my  spade,  and 
to  lake  up  the  shield,  the  helmet,  and  the  sword.  I  will  be- 
come a  soldier,  and  changing  my  occupatioD,  will  teach  wis- 
dom to  chance. 

CALLIPIDES  TO  ANEUON  :    dM.IAN. 

TiiotiGB  there  aro  many  things  very  desirable  in  a  country 
life,  nothing  more  distinguishes  and  aduras  it  than  soft  and 
agreeable  manners.  To  cultivate  one's  land  in  quiet,  is  the 
happy  method  of  procuring  inward  tmnquillity.  But  how  it 
is  I  don't  know,  but  you  are  to  me  a  rude  and  unkind  neigh- 
bour. You  drive  me  from  your  meadows,  and  your  orchards. 
If  you  sec  a  man  approaching,  you  raise  a  cry  as  if  you  were 

**  tat  irpiv  yt¥to9ai  irpoj;  ra  /tii  nrai  furfffpufii. 
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(trinog  off  a  woK;  so  difficult  are  you  (^access.  And  thtft  is 
•hat  I  call  bad  neigbbourhood.  If  the  farm  1  occupy  were 
■otm}'  pathmoay,  I  would  cheerfully  part  with  it  to  avoid  so 
bid  a  Dei};hbour.  But  1  beseech  you,  lay  aside  that  savage 
disposilioD  aad  behaviour.  I^t  not  your  irritable  temper  luaLc 
]m  forget  what  U:comes  you ;  lest,  at  laat,  you  lotie  your  rea- 
ttB,  and  forget  yourself. 

TO  PAMPDS  TBE  GBAMMARIAN  :    ANKAS. 

My  sorrow  for  the  robbery  you  have  suffered  has  cast  a  gloom 
Offer  my  letter ;  for  your  loss  troubles  mc  just  as  much  as  if  it 
had  been  my  own.  Nor  is  it  strange  it  should  ;  for  If  friends 
may  be  said  to  hold  all  their  possessions  lu  cummoa^  llie  rub- 
bery of  one  is  the  robbery  of  all.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
when  I  recollect  myself,  why  should  I  grieve  for  this  event ;  he 
that  is  above  caring  for  gain,  should  also  be  above  grieving  for 
loss.  Thia  should  be  our  consolation.  Am  I  right  in  this 
sentiment     Let  mc  know  your  opinion. 

TO  EUCRATIUS:    £NRA8. 

Yestkbdat  he  who  was  a  teacher  of  youth,  is  to  day  led 
about  by  a  youth.  He  now  comes  forth  in  a  uiiserabk*  plight, 
who  was  but  the  other  day  an  object  of  respect  and  obedience. 
Such  are  the  ciisualties  of  life.  But  why  commiserate  and 
not  relieve.  If  misfortune  were  suddenly  to  deprive  a  soldier 
of  his  right  hand,  with  which  he  had  valiantly  fought,  would 
you  not  think  he  ought  to  partake  of  the  spoilt*  of  victory. 
Shall  we,  tlierefore,  then,  who  derive  our  support  from  onr  in- 
structions in  rhetoric,  be  inferior  to  those  who  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  in  the  virtue  of  frieodship. 


TO  EPlPHANirS  THE  SOPHIST  :    JEWEAS. 

The  person  to  whom  1  have  given  this  letter  in  charge,  hath 
furnished  excellent  precepts  for  teaching  both  how  to  live  and 
bow  to  write,  as  becomes  a  niau  of  elegance  and  scholartihip. 
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He  is  well  qualiHcd  to  take  the.  care  and  superinteadeuccofa 
family  of  diBtinction.  But  he  is  influenced  more  by  the  lore 
of  his  country  than  by  the  desire  of  gain,  tiaviug  vioted 
and  inspected  many  cities,  like  another  Uiys-<^es,  he  has  now 
turned  his  steps  towards  you  as  to  Alcinous  :  and  to  you  lie 
wiJl  relate  bin  jotinu'y^^  as  Ulysses  did  to  htm.  But  I  trn«t 
you  will  put  a  period  to  his  wanderings  by  taking  him  home- 
wards. Nor  let  his  expectation  of  finding  an  asylum  with 
yotif  through  my  menns,  be  disappointed. 

TO  JOANNES:    PHOCOP.** 

If  there  was  a  court  to  try  men  for  the  crime  of  neglecting 
their  friends,  and  I  were  to  be  summoned  before  it,  and  the 
charge  brought  against  nie  was  that  I  had  treated  my  friend 
as  not  worth  my  notice,  1  think  I  could  not  better  defend  my- 
self than  by  calling  you  as  my  witness,  who  have  unaccount- 
ably presented  yourself  as  my  accuser;  for  it  did  really  surprise 
mc  to  find  that  a  matter  of  do  moment  had  made  you  my  ad- 
versary. Full  well  do  I  know  that  those  who  are  not  friends 
are  often  very  good  correspundt:nts,  while  those  who  are  true 
friends  are  obliged  to  remain  long  silent,  satisfied  with  the 
vivid  impression  of  their  absent  friends  on  their  memorif 
being  occupied  and  distracted  with  a  muttiplicity  of  busint 
TliL'  mere  writing  or  omission  to  write  is  no  criterion  of  frien( 
ship,  which  must  be  shewn  in  the  mind  and  sentiment 
Therefore  consider  the  t^uestion  independently  of  these  test 
Whether  1  retain  in  my  bosom  a  remembrance  which  nothinc 
can  obliterate,  or  celebrate  your  admirable  qualities  in  word%] 
recording  you  by  name,  tliHt  name  which  always  sounds 
pleasantly  to  my  carii ;  so  long  as  you  entertain  a  due  regard^ 
to  the  sincerity  of  my  feelings,  you  will  give  to  me,  though 
silent,  more  of  your  aflection,  than  to  any  otlier,  lliough  his 
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"  Procopiiis  •wn'i  also  a  supbist,  of  Oaza,  and  contcmporaty  with  A'DeUtu 
Sixty  epistles,  atlribiili.'d  io  him.  rfmiun.      Diotius  makes 
mention  oFliitn.     Sec  I'^ibno  Bib).  17  L8  and  3.  c.  10. 
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professions  should  bu  so  loud  as  to  ruise  the  echo  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Dodoiia.  But  lest  you  should  make  use  of  the  same 
excuse  to  be  silent,  I  must  iiivukc  you  to  siug  out,  or  I  sljaU 
change  my  ground  and  contradict  all  I  have  been  saying. 


Whev  I 


TO  DIODORUSr    PKOCOP. 


'nzs  I  read  your  letters,  our  fonuer  liappiness  together  was 
revived  in  my  memory.  Ttmt  Nile,  and  the  pleasing  vision  I 
once  had  of  your  person  on  its  borders,  recurred  to  ray  thoughts. 
I  could  not  help  shedding  tears  when  I  mused  on  tlic  fickle* 
ness  of  fortune,  sometimes  elevating,  and  sometiixics  depres- 
sing us ;  sometimes  bringing  friends  together  in  a  way  none 
could  have  expected,  aud  again  separating  those  whom  it 
bad  brought  together  beyond  expectation.  How  wise  is  the 
remedy  which  has  been  found  fur  all  this,  in  the  intercourse 
by  letters,  which  reanimates  the  affections,  and  in  a  manner 
bringfl  one's  friend  into  one's  presence  in  the  characters  formed 
by  his  hand. 

TO  ORION:    PROCOP. 

In  abiience,  the  fidelity  of  a  friend  is  most  satisfactorily 
proved.  The  professions  made  to  one  in  his  presence  are 
equivocal.  Tliia  is  sometimes  dune  as  an  actor  on  the  stage 
Ugumcs  aud  personates  another ;  but  if  a  friend  maintains  his 
oieal  and  attuchment  when  at  a  distance,  he  proves  Himself  to 
be  one  who  knows  how  to  keep,  and  maintain  the  sucred  Ismh 
of  friendship.  Now  this  is  the  character  in  which  you  present 
yourself,  far  Burpansing  what  has  gone  before  by  your  subse- 
quent conduct.  If  children  usually  reflect  the  image  of  their 
fathers,  my  fame  is  exalted  in  the  merits  of  my  son ;  who,  by 
his  virtuous  and  prudent  behaviour,  has  brought  his  parent 
from  small  pretensions  to  great  honour,  and  has  caused  hiin 
to  be  spoken  of  with  respect  in  all  cities  and  places.  Continue 
to  follow  out  th.it  virtue  of  which  the  foundation  was  laid  with 
me  in  lectures  and  discourses.  And  prove  yourself  to  have 
studied  the  laws  witli  the  same  diligence  and  success. 
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TO  KV5£US  :    PEOCOP. 

• 

The  most  learned  Palladiiis  haa  brought  your  letter  to  me — 
all  gold.  And  truly,  had  he  brought  to  me  the  wealth  of 
Cioesus,  I  should  not  have  looked  upon  him  with  greater  com- 
placency. Sonic  place  their  glory  in  one  thing,  and  some  in 
another — the  Lydian  in  gold;  the  Lacedontan  in  his  spear; 
Arion  in  the  chords  and  pulsations  of  his  lyre.  My  boa^t  and 
glory  is  in  these  letters  ;  and  whatever  else  1  am  permitted  to 
enjoy  from  the  reports  brought  to  me  of  yourself.  I  owe, 
therefore,  to  the  young  man  for  bringing  these  letters,  a  debt, 
which  T  am  ashamed  not  to  discharge.  The  price  he  is  en- 
titled to  is  not  payable  in  gold,  nor  in  the  gems  of  India :  in 
these  1  do  not  abound ;  nor  was  it  for  things  of  this  sort 
that  these  letters  and  reports  were  brought  me.  I  cannot 
thank  hira  with  an  elegant  speech,  for  I  am  not  possessed 
of  such  endowntents.  Neither  can  I  express  myself  with 
attic  grace  and  ornament.  In  these  things  the  children  of  the 
great  and  prosperous  make  their  boast.  If  then  you  desire  to 
hear  what  gift  or  reward  1  am  intending  to  bestow,  I  answer^ 
bencTolence  and  heartfelt  gratitude.  0(  these  T  am  master, 
as  said  Demosthenes.  Prcitents  of  another  kind  1  leave  to 
fortune  and  the  muses  to  bestow  at  their  pleasure. 


I  have  thus  selected  a  few  of  these  Greek  epistles,  whic! 
are  the  vagrant  progeny  of  some  of  the  latter  sophists  ;  seal 
tered  among  different  collections,  without  home  or  parentage!' 
Some  few,  beside  those  above  extracted,  may  claim  a  little 
notice  and  respect,  but  the  far  greater  number  are  worth] 
only  of  the  limbo  in  which  they  lie  immured,  unrisiited,  ai 
half  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

LETTER  WRITING  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  PHILOSTRATUS 
TO  THE  TIME  OF  LIBANIUS. 

80ME  specimens  of  imperial  correspondence  which  have  &n 
lir  of  genuiueuess,  ioterveniug  between  the  time  of  Philos- 
tratus  and  the  dynasty  of  Constantlne  have  been  interwoven 
in  the  history  of  that  interval.  The  correspondence  of  tho 
excellent  Misithius  with  his  son-in-law  the  third  Gordtao, 
■eenis  to  light  up  with  a  momentary  flaiih  the  gloom  that  then 
iDvested  the  moral  world.  That  youthful  and  amiable  prince 
bad  been  under  the  dominion  of  bin  mother  and  a  rabble  of 
etinuchs  who  had  filled  all  the  offices  oflhecouri, and  occupied 
all  tiie  avenues  to  royal  favour,  cloiiing  Lhc  ears  of  the  monarch 
againbt  all  honest  and  profitable  counsel.  His  marriage  with 
the  daughter  made  him  the  friend  of  Misithius,  a  man  of 
great  worth  and  wisdom,  whom  he  raised  to  the  praetorian 
pnefecture,  and  adopted  as  his  parent  and  th^  guide  uf  his 
inexperience.     The  letter  of  Misithius  runs  thus : 


TO  ms  LORD,  SON,  AND  EMPEBOR,  MISITHIUS  UIS 
FATHER-IN-LAW  AND  PR£FECT. 

It  is  a  dehght  to  me  to  think  that  we  have  gotten  rid  of  the 
great  stain  and  disgrace  of  these  times,  those  wretched  euQuchs, 
who  have  so  long  had  all  things  at  their  disposal,  and  have 
made  merchandise  of  every  thing,  under  the  guise  of  friends  to 
you,  to  whom  in  truth  they  have  been  the  bitterest  enemies. 
And  it  must  be  tlie  more  pleasant  to  you  to  reflect  ujion  this 
wholesome  reform,  as  you  yourself  have  had  no  share  in  the 
vices  which  it  has  corrected,  my  worthy  and  greatly  to  be  res- 
pected son.    That  military  appointtucnts  hove  been  corruptly 
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bestowed  by  these  persons  on  those  ivho  have  been  in( 
of  exercising   them ;   that  meritorious  services    have 
defmiidcd  of  their  rewards ;    that  capital  punishments 
acquittals  have  followed  the  dictates  of  lust  and  avarice ; 
the  treasury  has  been  exhausted  by  those  who  have  take 
credit  to  themselves  fur  the  discovery  of  conspiracies  al  tt 
moment  of  their  commencement,  while  these  worst  of 
have  been  preparing  plots  against  the  good,  and  spreadii 
idle  and  false  rt-ports  to  bring  the  worthy  under  odium 
suspicion  ;  have  been  so  many  deeds  of  darkness  with  whick! 
you  liave  had  no  participation  or  privity.    How  thankful  the 
ought   we  to  be  to  Providence  that  you  have  so  -zealouitlyj 
entered  iuto  the  reformation  of  all  these  abuses.     I  am  trul] 
happy  in  the  reflection  that  I  am  the  father-in-law  of  a  good^ 
prince  ;^-<jron«wholetsnotUing  of  importance  go  unexamined; 
and  has  deteroiined  to  expcL  from  bis  counsels  the  men  who 
bare  hitherto  made  a  traffic  ofhls  imperial  authority. 


THE  EMPEROR  GORDIAN  TO  MISITHIUS  HIS  FATHER 
AND   HIS   PREFECT. 

Unless  the  Omnipotence  of  heaven  had  protected  the  Romai 
empire,  we  should  have  by  this  time  been  put  up  at  au( 
tion,  and  our  authority  made  a  market  of  by  a  rabble  of  liii 
eunuchs.  At  length  1  am  brought  perfectly  to  undcrstar 
that  the  man  who  has  been  put  at  the  head  of  the  preetorif 
schools  was  unfit  for  the  station  ;  and  that  the  fourth  legion 
ought  never  to  have  been  entnisted  to  the  person  to  whom  its 
command  has  been  given  ;  and,  not  to  go  into  particulars, 
that  abuses  have  been  numerous  in  alt  departments  of  the 
state.  But  I  thank  heaven  that  by  your  suggestions,  who  are 
yourself  above  all  such  practices,  I  have  been  made  fnlly 
sensible  of  what  has  been  going  on  while  1  was  kept  from 
this  knowledge  by  my  seclusion  within  the  palace.  What 
good  could  1  be  capable  of  while  obliged  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  a  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  who,  calling  to  his  coun^ls  three 
others  of  a  like  stampj  constrained  me  to  adopt  all  thei| 
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sommendations.     My  dear  father,  I  wish  to  disclose  to  yoa 

rthout  reserve  the  real  truth.     Miserable  is  that  emperor 

KMe  situation  ts  such  as  to  require  concealment,  who  as  be 

kanot  himself  go  among  his  subjects  to  acquire  a  knowledge 

what  is  doing,  by  his  own  personal  obaervatiun,  ought,  at 

to  have  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  facts 

the  concurrent  testimony  of  others. 


The  third  Gordian  was  accompanied  by  the  Prefect  Misi- 

las,  in  his  Persian  campaign  ;  and  his  letter  to  the  senate 

greatly  distinguished  among  dispatches  of  this  kind  for  the 

lesty  with  which  he  assigns  to  his  friend  and  counsellor 

merit  of  bis  successes.    It  is  to  the  following  effect  in  the 

AagDStan  historian,  Julius  Capitolinus. 

**  I  will  in  the  next  place.  Conscript  Fathers,  in  a  few  words 
condense  the  many  things  which  have  been  done  in  our  vie 
torious  progress,  worthy,  each  of  them,  of  a  triumph  ;  we  have 
Mivered  the  whole  of  Antiocbia  from  the  Persian  yoke,  the 
tyranny  of  their  kinn;8,  and  their  laws.  Carne  and  other 
neighbouring  cities  have  been  reduced  under  the  Roman  sway. 
We  have  carried  our  victorious  arms  as  far  as  Nisibis  ;  and, 
wilk  the  favour  of  heaven,  we  hope  to  proceed  to  Ctesiphon.  So 
uuch  we  owe  to  Misitliius,  our  prefectand  father,  under  whose 
cooduct  and  direction  we  have  hitherto  acted,  and  shall  coa- 
tinne  to  act.  It  is  your  part  to  decree  tlie  proper  supplications 
to  commend  us  to  the  divine  protection,  and  to  render  the 
public  thanks  due  to  Miaithina." 


At  a  contrast  to  the  letters  of  the  younger  Gordian  may  be 
iiead  that  of  the  emperor  Gallienus,  the  son  of  Valerian,  which 
^  one  of  the  most  striking  epistolary  samples  of  revengeful 
nalerolence  luxuriating  in  the  pride  of  the  purple.  It  is 
Written  to  Celer  Verrianus,  bis  general,  after  the  victory 
bbtained  over  Ingenuus,  his  competitor,  one  of  those  whom 
JrebelliuH   Potlio  reckons  among  the  thirty  tyranUf,  uuder 
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uhoae  brief  and  nominal  sway,  the  Roman  worlds  or  parte  of 
it,  successively  passed. 


UALLfBNUS  TO  VBRItlANOS. 

Yoo  will  fail  in  satisfying  me,  if  you  content  yourself  with 
putting  to  death  only  those  who  are  found  in  arms,  whom  tbe 
chance  of  battle  might  have  disposed  of.  I  would  have  lU 
the  males  Bacrificed,  without  any  exception,  if  the  slaut^bterof 
old  oieo  and  boys  would  not  subject  my  name  to  too  much  re- 
proach. Leteverv  one  who  is  suspected  of  ill  will  towards  me 
be  put  to  deatli ;  and  to  the  same  fate  let  all  be  devoted  who 
open  their  mouths  against  me,  agaiu»t  me  the  son  of  Valerian, 
agaituit  me  the  father  and  brother  of  so  many  princes.  Uivt 
1  lived  to  see  Ingcnuus  declared  emperor.  Tear,  slay,  cut  to 
pieces  You  may  understand  the  extent  of  my  indignation  by 
my  having  writteu  tliese  things  with  my  own  hand. 


The  epistolary  testimonies  of  Decius  and  Valerian  to  the 
virtues  of  Claudius,  who  aflerwards  attained  the  summit  ol 
power,  are  good  specimens  of  princely  regard  to  merit.  It  ih 
thus  that  Decius  writes  to  Messala  the  governor  of  Acbaia. 

"  We  have  ordered  Claudius  the  tribune,  a  youth  of  the 
fairest  promise,  a  most  gallant  soldier,  a  most  upright  citizcE, 
and  necessary  alike  to  the  camp,  to  the  senate,  and  to  the 
republic,  Co  repair  to  Thennupylie,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  U^ing  well  persuaded  that  I  can  look  lu  no  one 
with  equal  contidence  for  the  faithful  and  effectual  discharge 
of  whatever  high  duties  are  assigned  to  him.  i  desire  you  In 
furnish  him  with  two  hundred  soldiers  from  our  province  of 
Dardauiu,  let  him  have  two  huudred  and  sixty  borseiDeo, 
whereof  let  one  hundred  be  cased  in  complete  anuour,  to 
which  let  there  be  added  sixty  Cretan  archers  ;  and  a  thousand 
of  the  new  levies  well  armed.  I  assign  him  this  last-named 
force,  because  1  kiiotv  biui  to  be  one  to  whom  a  raw  soldiery 
may  be  trusted  ;  for  than  Claudius  there  does  not  live  a 
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ur  more  qualiBed  to  promote  iu 
eretton." 
r*hich  i«  written  to  AblariuB  Miirsna, 
itu  in  the  following  terms. 

***  AUG.  TO  A,  MrB£NA  PREF. 

™ore  that  Claudius  is  still  only  tribune,  and  is 
^Cymniand  of  the  army.  Nor  tell  me  any  longer 
ite  of  the  senate  and  people  to  ihe  same  effect, 
cotnniand^n  command  of  all  Illyricum.  To 
the  Thracian,  Mesian,  Dalmatian,  Fannonian, 
snutcfl.  This  great  man  has  the  consulship  open 
w,  and  when  he  is  dixpoaed  fur  it,  the  prstorian 
^18  within  his  attainment.  We  wish  you  to  under- 
we  have  asaigned  to  him  the  same  salary  as  that 
l^ptian  prefect ;  robes  of  office  the  iaroe  in  splendour 
imber  as  thofle  belonging  to  the  African  proconi^ulate ; 
late  equal  to  that  of  Melatins  the  procurator  of  lllvri- 
i;  and  as  large  an  attendance  as  we  allow  our»eIves  in  the 
ral  cities ;  that  all  may  understand  in  what  esteem  I  hold 
tcellent  a  pereon. 


letter  of  the  emperor  Valerian  to  Antonius  Oallus  the 
(U  exhibits  his  opinion  of  the  severe  qualities  of  Aurc- 
who  afterwards  ruled  the  empire  with  such  sanguinary 
S8  and  roilitaf}'  renown. 

'ou  blame  me  in  your  familiar  letters  for  cooimitting  the 
of  my  son  to  Posihumius  rather  than  to  Aurclian,  in 
'.ion  from  the  unual  practice  of  selecting  a  person  of  strict 
era  for  the  management  of  our  children,  as  well  as  fur  the 
and  of  our  armies.  This  may  be  true,  but  you  would 
e  your  upiiiion  as  to  the  course  1  have  taken,  jf  you 
to  what  an  extreme  Aurelian  carries  his  notions  of  dit- 
u  He  is  too  exact  and  severe  for  the  tone  and  temper 
,  timet  ID  which  he  lives.     I  must  in  all  sincerity  cou- 
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fes8»  that  I  am  afraid  of  his  carrying  himself  with  more  thu 
necessary  rigour  toH'ards  a  youtli,  perhaps  a  little  too  much 
given  to  the  levity  of  behaviour  natural  lo  his  years." 

Another  epistle  of  the  same  emperor  i»  produced  by  Vopiscns 
from  the  archives  or  repertory  of  tiie  Urban  preefecture,  m 
which  we  see  at  once  the  high  estimation  in  which  Aureliaa 
was  held,  and  the  correct  principles  by  which  the  mind  of 
Valerian  was  governed  in  his  dispensation  of  rewards.  The 
letter  is  to  Ccionius  Albinus,  the  prefect  of  the  city. 

"  We  should,  indeed,  be  very  willing  to  make  a  much  larger 
allowauce  than  that  which  is  assigned  to  llieir  rank  and 
station  when  we  are  remunerating  the  services  of  men  of 
distinguished  merit,  whose  conduct  wouid  justify  the  most 
profuse  rewards.  But  the  strictness  with  which  public 
affairs  should  be  administered  requires  that  no  one  should 
receive  more  out  uf  the  funds  niised  in  thu  province  in  which 
he  holds  his  command,  than  the  salary  annexed  to  his  ofliciil 
rank.  VVc  have  appointed  Aurelian,  a  man  of  cunsiimmate 
bravery,  the  inspector  and  distributor  of  all  our  cau)p>t  aud 
military  stations;  who,  by  the  confession  of  the  whole  amiy, 
has  deserved  so  well  of  us,  and  the  whole  republic,  that  hardly 
any  rewards  can  exceed,  or  even  equal  his  merits.  In  what  part 
of  his  character  is  be  not  illustrious?  where  is  he  inferior  to 
the  Corvinus's  and  the  Scipio's.  The  deliverer  of  Illyricuin, 
the  restorer  of  Cxaul,  the  model  of  a  complete  commander. 
And  yet  for  all  this  1  dare  not  add  lo  his  rewards  anything 
beyond  what  the  sober  maxims  of  a  well  regulated  republic 
can  allow." 

The  military  epistle  of  Aurelian  himself  to  one  of  his  officers 
is  in  the  style  of  an  experienced  commander,  and  an  inflexible 
disciplinarian  ;  but  it  more  especially  indicates  the  stem  cha- 
racter of  this  emperor. 

"  If  you  desire  to  remain  tribune,  nay,  if  you  desire  lo 
remain  a  living  man,  keep  the  troops  in  strict  subjection. 
Let  no  one  touch  what  is  not  his  own,  not  a  poulet,  or  a 
sheep^  or  a  grape,  or  an  ear  of  corn.  Let  no  one  exact  any  oili 
salt,  or  wood  ;  but  let  every  one  be  content  with  his  allowance 
of  provision.    Let  the  source  from  which  he  draws  subi^islence 
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e  spoils  of  victory,  and  not  the  tears  of  the  provinclalists. 
s  arms  must  be  kept  clean  and  dry ;  his  weapons  well 
harpened  ;  his  sandals  (irni ;  his  vestmeots properly  changed; 
et  hi»  pay  be  in  his  belt,  not  in  the  tavem ;  let  his  collar, 
bracelet,  and  ring  be  on  in  due  order;  let  him  rub  well  down 
his  suropter-horse;  let  him  beware  of  selling  his  animal's  pro- 
vender; let  each  charge  himself  with  the  care  of  the  haggagf; 
mule  of  the  divmion  ;  let  medical  attendance  be  gratuitous  ,*  let 
no  money  be  squandered  on  pretenders  to  divination;  let  all 
demean  themselves  modestly  and  quietly  in  their  quarters;  and 
let  the  promoters  of  disturbance  be  corporally  punished." 

The  epistle  of  Aurclian  to  the  senate  concerning  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Sibylline  oracles  is  rather  a  curious  specimen. 

**  I  cannot  but  feci  surprised.  Venerable  Fathers,  that  you 
'^Wre  hesitated  so  long  to  open  the  Sibylline  books,  Just  as  if 
yoa  were  in  a  Christian  church,  instead  of  the  temple  of  all 
ods.  Proceed  in  your  work  without  further  heMtatioa. 
ourage  the  pure  ceremonies  of  the  priests  ;  assist  your 
prince  labouring  for  the  public  good.  Let  the  books  be  fortb- 
vith  inspected  ;  and  let  all  attendant  ceremonies  be  duly  per- 
bnned.  1  for  my  own  part  devote  without  reserve,  money, 
captives,  royal  animals,  and  whatever  the  success  of  battles 
has  put  in  my  power  to  the  use  and  exigence  of  this  solemn 
occasion ;  for  1  deem  it  honourable  to  conquer  with  the  gods 
oa  our  side.  It  was  with  such  that  our  ancestors  entered 
apon  and  ended  their  glorious  wars.  I  have  sent  to  the  pre- 
fect of  the  treasury  authority  to  furnish  the  necessary  supplies. 
The  public  chest,  which  I  perceive  to  be  at  this  juncture 
replete  with  treasure,  I  place  at  your  discretion." 

The  letters  of  Aurelian  as  given  us  by  Vopiscus  are  very 
characteristic,  and  bear  strong  marks  of  getiuinuness.  The 
following  account  brings  the  man  and  his  style  of  letter- 
writing  before  us  in  strong  relief.  When,  after  a  triumphant 
series  of  exploits  he  came  with  his  small  but  veteran  force 
before  Tyuua,  the  native  place  of  the  celebrated  Apollonius 
Tyaneus,  he  was  much  incensed  at  finding  it  shut  against 
him,  and  was  provoked  to  evclaim,  "  I  will  not  leave  a  living 
dog  in  this  town.'*    The  city  was  taken,  and  a  man  named 
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Heraclammoii,  who  had  made  a  treacherous  proposal  to  Au 
lian  lo  shew  him  a  pass  through  which  his  troops  might  e 
the  place,  vms  among  the  captives.     Upon  tliis  occaaiou 
emperor  made  an  imposing  display  of  his  scveri^  and 
lenity.    The  traitor  nas  put  to  death  by  order  :  but  when 
soldiers,  eager  for  spoil,  called  upon  him  to  pat  his  threat 
destroying  the  city  into  execution,  reminding!;   him  of 
declaration,  that  not  a  dog  wns  to  be  left  alive  in  it,  *'  it 
true,"  replied  the  emperor;  "  1  did  itay  I  would  not  leare 
dog  alive  ia  Tyana;  kill,  therefore,  all  the  dogs  you  find  i 
it."    This,  sayft  the  historian,  was  a  grand  speech,  and 
ftuffrege  of  the  eoldiers  more  than  responded  lo  it.      Th 
declared  their  entire  agreement  with  the  resolution  of  thei 
genernl,   by  which  they  thought  themselves  mure  enrich 
than  they  would  have  been  by  the  plunder  of  the  city.    Thi 
epistle  of  the  imperial  general  is  remarkable.     It  is  addressed 
to  Mallius  Chilo  in  the  following  terms: 

"  I  have  given  up  neraclammoii,  to  whose  treachery  I  owe 
the  capture  of  Tyana,  to  merited  execution.  1  could  not 
give  my  countenance  to  a  traitor;  I  have,  tlierefore,  allowed 
him  to  be  killed  by  the  soldiers,  as  I  reasoned  that  one  who 
had  no  regard  to  his  country,  cnnld  never  keep  his  faith  with 
me.  He  is  llie  only  one  of  all  the  citizens  of  Tyaoa  whose 
life  has  been  taken  from  him.  The  man  was  certainly  rich; 
but  that  none  might  suppose  that  to  get  positossion  of  his 
riches  influenced  my  determination,  1  restored  his  property  to 
his  children." 

The  city,  according  to  the  historian,  was  taken  in  a  mann 
worthy  of  admiration.  Aurelian  entered  sinely  by  a  wa; 
shewn  to  him  by  Heraclammon  through  the  rampart,  and 
holding  before  him  his  purple  tunic,  while  his  persou^as 
visible  to  his  soldiers,  that  were  still  without,  the  citizens 
surrendered,  supposing  the  whole  force  of  the  emperor  to 
be  within  their  walls.  It  is  reported,  says  the  historian, 
that  Aurelian  had  nipditated  the  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Tyana,  but  that  he  was  deterred  from  the  execution  of  his 
design  by  Aiiollonius  Tyaneiis  himself,  the  friend  of  the 
gods,  and  himself  adored  as  a  divinity  in  tins  place,  who 
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ftudflenly  stood  before  the  emperor,  and  thus  addressed  him : 
"  Aurcliaii,  it'  you  wish  tu  coiiijuer,  tliink  uo  more  of  destroy- 
ing ibis  city.  Aurehan,  if  you  wish  to  reign,  abstain  from 
Uie  blood  of  (he  luiioceDt.  Aurelian,  if  you  wish  to  live, 
practise  clemency."  The  form  of  the  venerable  pbiloso|>ber 
wu  recognised  by  Aureliun  from  it^  oonfonnity  to  the  image 
in  many  temples;  and  full  of  astonishment  and  awe,  he 
immediately  promised  an  ample  dedication  of  diTine  honours, 
aod  a  merciful  treatmenlof  the  conquered  city.' 

The  letter  of  Aurelian  to  Zenobia  is  wnlten  with  the  stern 
brevity  of  an  habitual  conqueror. 

ArRELIAN,  EMPEBOR  07  THE  IIOMAN  WORLD,  AND  RE- 

COVERER  OP  THE    EAST,  TO  ZENOBIA,  AND  THOSE 

WHO  ARE  IN   WARLIKE  LEAGUE  WITH    HEB. 

You  would  have  acted  better  for  yourselves  if  you  had  done 
that  of  your  own  accord  which  you  arc  now  commanded  to 
do.  1  cummaud  you  to  surrender  upou  tlie  leruiti  1  pro|x>&e, 
which  are  these — your  bft  shall  be  spared,  so  that  you  spend 
that  life  with  yuur  friends,  where  1  bliul],  with  the  advice 
of  tbe  august  Senate  of  Rome,  think  hi  to  place  you.  Your 
jewels,  silver,  gold,  and  precious  things,  you  must  give  up 
to  tbe  Roman  treasury.  The  l^almyrenes  shall  have  their 
hberty  and  laws. 
Zenobia's  answer  was  as  follows : — 

ZENOBIA,  QUEEN  OP  THE  EAST,  TO  ADRELIAN  AUGIISTDS, 

No  one  ever  yet  demanded  what  you  demand  by  letter.     It  is 
not  by  the  pen,  but  by  the  sword  that  the  business  of  war  is 


'  X'opiicos  u  determined  to  belierc  crery  roolisli  relation  of  the  mirades 
of  Apollonius  Tyuieus.  He  concludes  his  account  of  the  particutaT?  ahfne 
llaicd  wil}i  tlie  following  remarlts  :  *'  Tliia*;  (lungs  1  Imvc  learnMl  frwm  llii- 
cndible  infurmaliun  a(  ^nva  men,  und  tiavo  ofufti  read  them  in  the  lllpiai.i 
Ubnu^i  (foniied  \>y  Trajan,  ami  remorpd  by  Diocleaian  to  his  baths  to  giro 
litem  rcUrbrity,)  and  have  fully  crwlited,  as  being  in  correspondentc  with  tlw 
gr«it(»e8«  of  itic  man.     For  what  among  men  luu  ever  appeared  moiv  vencr* 
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to  be  transacted.  Vou  demand  my  surrender  ;  as  if  you  coul 
he  ignorant  that  my  ancestor,  the  royal  Cleopatra,  chose  d< 
rather  tiian  splendid  slaverj-.  We  are  not  without  tlie 
anee  of  the  Persians^  and  are  now  expecting  them. 
Saracens  are  for  us,  the  Annenians  are  for  U8.  And  remei 
ber,  Aurelian,  that  the  Syrian  robbers  routed  your  annjr^ 
What  then  are  you  to  expect,  if  the  forces  we  are  looking  ft 
should  come  to  our  assistance.  You  will  probably  then  I 
aside  thii^  haughtiness  with  which  you  now  comniand  me 
surrender  ;  as  if  the  universe  were  at  your  feet." 

The  above  Epintle  of  Zunobia  is  said  to  have  been  timns- 
Inted  from  the  Syrian  into  the  Greek  language ;  the  Eniperof'i 
having  been  written  in  Greek.  And  for  having  advised  the 
letter  of  Zenobia,  Longinus  was  put  to  death  ^  by  Aureliao, 
when  the  city,  together  with  its  Queen,  fell  mlo  his  handi. 
The  soldiers  called  loudly  for  the  execution  of  the  Queen,  hut 
the  Emperor  thought  it  more  for  his  glory  to  reserve  her  fof 
bis  triumph.  Tlie  cruel  disposition  of  the  victor  after  tha» 
successes  was  exercised  with  Uttle  restraint;  and  upon  the 
revolt  of  the  Palmyrenes,  which  took  place  shortly  after  the 
first  conquest,  a  second  victory  was  obtained,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  most  savage  marks  of  his  vengeance,  as 
appears  by  his  Epistle  written  in  characters  of  blood,  to  C. 
Bftssus.  J 


able  and  sacred.  He  hai  restored  the  dwd  to  life;  and  if  any  one  desires  to 
know  mon  of  his  luper-hurnnn  acts  and  !ia)liu^s,  lie  tuay  fiod  them  in  fail 
life  written  an  Creek."  The  account  is  Riven  in  Pfaiioslrntus,  who,  liowewr. 
does  not  say  that  the  piri  so  carried  out  fur  dead  wis  certainly  dead  ;  birt 
makes  it  a  doublfu)  point  whether  be  did  not  AnJ  a  s|>atk  of  life  in  her  which 
had  not  been  perceived  by  the  atlendanU,  Btn  >«-[»-6i|pa  riK  ^vjttittvftv 
fv  avnt,  i  t\tKtidu  BtpawtfovraQ. 

•  The  praise  beMowed  on  Dionysius  Cassius  Longinus  by  Porphyry,  in 
his  life  of  Ploiinus,  has  placed  him  at  the  head  of  all  the  scholars  and  rbe- 
tonciBDS  of  his  litne.  Few  parlicolara  of  las  Jifr  have  been  truosmiited  to  ui . 
He  telb  us  in  one  of  rdefrBgraenls  which  hnve  been  preserved,  that  he  travelled 
much  in  his  youth,  and  derived  the  inoM  important  lielp  to  his  studies  from 
liis  faniiiliar  intpnrourw  with  rhe  scholars  and  pliiloiophers  of  lii*  litne.  The 
place  of  his  birlli  h;i,a  been  much  in  dispute ;  but  the  most  pmbtible  opinion 
has  fiKed  it  at  Athene  where  his  maternal  jncle,  Comeltus  Ftniiio,  was  in 
great  repiiutlion  as  a  leather  of  eloquence,     ilis  uncle  died  and  inadti 
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The  swords  of  the  soldiers  have  done  their  work,  and  ouf^ht 
now  to  be  stayed.  The  Palmyrenes  have  been  tstaughtered 
enough.  We  have  spared  neither  women,  oor  children,  nor  old 
inen,  nor  the  rustics  of  the  field  j  all  have  been  promiscuously 
almin.  To  whoui  uow  shall  we  deliver  the  city  or  the  territory 
round  it  ?  Such  as  have  been  left  alive,  may  now  be  spared. 
The  destruction  of  so  great  a  number  have  given  a  lenson 
to  the  few,  by  which  they  are  suftictcntly  corrected.  My 
deiire  is,  that* the  temple  of  the  sun,  which  the  staadard- 
bttrers  and  trumpeters  have  plundered,  be  restored  to  its 
fonner  state.  You  have  three  hundred  pounds  of  gold  from 
the  coffers  of  Zenobia,  you  have  also  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  of  silver,  and  you  have  the  royal  jewels.  With 
these  means  you  may  set  up  the  temple  in  its  ancient  lustre ; 
and  in  so  doing,  you  will  du  an  act  well  pleasing  to  me,  and  to 
the  immortal  gods.  I  will  write  to  the  Senate  requesting  a 
priest  to  be  sent  who  may  dedicate  the  temple. 


^ 


Valerian  was  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  tlie  Roman 
Cmperors,  and  was  particularly  distinguished  by  his  discern- 
ment in  the  discovery  of  worth  in  oUiers.  His  was  the  un- 
happy lot  of  many  fathers ;  to  see  their  welt  directed  etiforts 
to  promote  the  general  ascendency  of  virtue  contravened  and 
baffled  by  the  pernicious  examples  of  their  children.     It  is 

bb  heJr;  after  which'even  llie  commeDced  his  travels,  from  which  it  a  mature 
ige,  full  of  experience,  and  ihc  fniits  of  his  istudies  and  teamed  coramunica- 
ligns,  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  published  his  admimble  commentary  on  the 
lublime  in  composition.  At  the  invitation  of  Queen  Zenobia.  he  repaired  to 
her  court  as  th«  initnjctor  of  her  childrc-n,  but  v/ua  mjuh  udupled  by  her  as  her 
counwilor  and  iriend;  and  it  was  m  tins  capacity  ihat  he  iippe:ir«  to  huve  en- 
couraged her  to  OAiert  and  maiiiuin  her  aui3iont)'  and  independence  saainst 
Aurelhui.  His  end  appear*  to  have  beea  charactenstxl  l>y  the  philosophy  nod 
constancy  which  had  accompanied  hiw  ibrouKh  his  life.  T1ie  last  words  used 
by  him  to  his  sonowing  friends,  by  way  of  consolation,  are  said  to  havi?  been 
to  this  efieci,  "  As  the  whole  eajth  ought  to  be  corisidervd  by  us  as  only  a 
■on  of  spacious  pnson,  he  surely  is  the  happiest  man  who  is  the  soonest 
uslored  to  hbi^rty." 
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thus  he  writes  to  Probus,  who  afterwards  emulated  his  virtues 
in  the  purple,  in  conferring  npori  him  the  command  of 
third  l(^iou. 

"  My  very  dear  Probua,  when  tlie  merit  of  your  actions  i 
duly  considered,  i  stimu  to  be  late  iu  promoting  you  to 
high  coitmand  now  oflered  to  you,  and  yet  it  must  be  con* 
fe&sed  that  your  promotiuu  is  rapid.  Receive  iuto  youralle' 
giaDce  the  third,  which  is  culled  the  prosperous  legion,  whicb 
I  have  never  yet  committed  iu  trust  to  any  but  a  mature  and 
able  olHcer ;  and  which  was  Dot  confided  to  myaelf  till  vaf 
head  was  hoary,  and  then  it  wait  considered  as  a  isubject  of 
gratulation.  But  1  do  uut  wait  I'ur  tlie  maturity  of  yeard  io 
you,  who  in  manners  and  attainmenta  have  already  acquired 
all  that  iige  aud  experience  could  inipurt.  ]  have  ordered  for 
you  a  treble  allowance  of  mihlaty  clothing,  and  a  doublt 
stipend ;  and  I  have  al»o  a^^i^ned  you  a  veteran  standard- 
bearer  to  attend  upon  you." 

The  letter  of  Probus  to  Narses,  King  of  Persia,  is  in  the 
old  Roman  and  republican  huuiaur,  and  to  the  full  as  lacouic 
as  any  of  those  ascribed  to  Brutus.  It  is  thus  he  rejects  the 
protiercd  presents  of  the  great  king. 

"  Considering  tliat  all  you  possess  must  soon  be  ours,  I  can- 
not but  wonder  that  of  that  all  yon  send  so  little.  Enjoy  in 
the  interim  what  you  possess  ;  which  when  we  are  pleased  10 
make  our  own  we  know  how  to  do  it/* 

The  epistle  of  Julius  Calphurnius,  the  keeper  of  the  records 
of  public  transactions,  which  i«  next  exhibited,  is  introdnced 
in  the  pages  of  Vopiscus  by  tlie  following:  narrative. 

Carus,  the  successor  of  Probus,  having  willi  a  great  mili- 
tary force,  for  the  whole  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  ihe  re- 
sources and  ability  of  the  great  Emperor  who  had  preceded 
him,  nearly  decided  the  Sarmatian  war,  proceeded,  without 
encountering  an  enemy  capable  of  opposing  him,  against  the 
Persians;  captured  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  aud  extended 
hia  victories  even  to  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon.  His  success  was 
so  rapid,  owing  iu  a  great  measure  to  the  domestic  distrac- 
tions of  Persia,  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
liuperator  Perslcus ;  but  when  urged  onwards  by  his  ambi- 


the  reproaches  of  his  prefect,  he  would  fain  have 
proceeded  I'urthur,  he  was  taken  off,  aa  some  say,  by  diseiise, 
but  as  more  assert,  by  hghtning.  Certain  it  is,  that  just 
about  the  time  of  his  dissolution,  such  a  8torni  of  the  elements 
^_Sook  place,  that  suiue  were  said  to  have  died  from  the  effects 
the  terror  it  produced.  The  Emperor  was  Wing  in  hia 
tent,  and  sutierini;  from  sickness  when  the  tempest  took  place, 
aad  his  death  was  probably  hastened  by  it.  The  Epistle 
above-mentioned  to  the  prefect  of  the  city  was  as  follows. 
"  When  Caras  oar  prince,  dear  to  us  as  his  name  iniporu,  was 
sick,  a  furious  tempest  arose,  accompanied  witli  such  darkness 
as  to  render  all  objects  utvitttble.  Its  corruscalions  were  so 
vivid  as  to  look  like  the  incessant  vibrations  of  a  flery  meteor. 
The  confusion  was  so  great  that  alt  cognisance  of  passing 
events  was  obliterated,  and  the  panic  wtis  universal.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  horrors,  the  prince's  chamberlains,  in  their  des- 
perate sorrow  for  the  loss  of  their  prince,  set  fire  to  the  ini(>crial 
pavilion  ;  whence  arose  the  rumour  of  his  having  been  struck 
dead  by  the  lightning,  whereas  from  all  we  can  gather  on  the 
subject,  his  death  was  the  consequence  of  the  disease  under 
which  he  was  at  that  time  labouring."  The  biographer  adds, 
"  I  have  inserted  this  Epistle,  because  it  has  generally  been 
CODsidered  that  there  was  a  certain  decree  of  fate,  that  no 
Roman  prince  should  ever  be  able  to  pass  beyond  Ctesiphon, 
and  that  Caruii  was  consumed  by  lightning,  that  he  might 
not  attempt  to  transgress  the  boundary  which  fate  hod  pre- 
•cribed  to  Roman  enlerprize." 


About  the  period  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  elaborate  letter- 
writing  much  employed  the  pens  of  learned  men,  and  the 
la.Ient  was  held  in  high  esteem,  when  the  sophist  and  orator 
Libanius  distinguished  himself  in  this  province  of  literature. 
Eunapius,  in  his  lives  of  the  phllosaphers,  thus  speaks  of 
Libanius:  *'  In  his  epistles,  and  such  like  familiar  composi- 
tions, he  affected  the  anci<-'nt  form  of  phraseology-  His 
writings  are  full  of  ornament,  and  a  certain  attractiveness 
arising  out  of  the  peciiVLarities  of  his  diction  pervades  his 
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works.     They  have  a  dramatic  air.     In  Atttca  his  style  wu 
cousidered  ub  very  s<^ngible  aud  spirited.     IJe  bad  the  rclisfi 
of  the  old  comedy,  which,  mixed  with  his  own  manner,  often 
delighted  the  ear.     The  reader  will  find  in  his  omtioni)  con- 
siderable learning  and  knowledge.      But  he  was  fond  of  a 
strange  and   antique  style — a  recondite  language  borrowed 
from  the  old  time,  which  he  furbished  up,  giving  to  things, 
old  and  trite,  an  original  air.     The  Kmperar  Julian  could  not 
help  admiring  it;  and  all  were  surprised  by  tlid  graceful  turaft 
of  his  elocution.     Many  of  his  works  are  of  a  nature  and 
quality  not  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  witliout  some 
pains  and  ingenuity  :  on  the  whole,  however,  his  orations  muil 
be  confessed  tu  be  in  general  cold  and  barren  of  interest."    In. 
the  opinion  of  Gibbon,  the  writings  of  Libanius  were  the  vajit 
and  idle  compositions  of  an  orator  who  cultivated  the  science 
of  words, — the  productions  of  k  recluse  student,  whose  mind, 
regardless  of  his  contemporaries,  was  incessantly  fixed  on  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  Atheniau  commonwealth.     Yet,  says  the 
same  historian,  the  sophist  sometimes  descended  from  this 
imaginary  elevation.     He  entertained  a  various  and  elaborate 
correspondence.    He  praised  the  virtues  of  his  own  times.    He 
boldly  arraigned  the  abuses  of  public  and  private  life  ;  and 
he  eloquently  plt^aded  the  cause  of  Antioch  against  the  just 
resentment  of  Julian  and  Theodoslus.      Libanius  experienced 
the  peculiar  misfortune  of  surviving  the  religion  and  sciences 
to  which  he  had  cousecruted  his  genius.    The  friend  of  Julian 
was  an  imltgnant  spectator  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  } J 
and  his  bigotry,  which  dnrkened  the  prospect  of  the  visible 
world,  did  not  inspire  Libanius  with   any  lively  hopes  of 
celestial  gbry  and  hnppiness.      Near  two  tliousand  of  his 
letters  are  still  extant,  of  which   Dr.  Bentley  might  justly, 
though  quaintly  observe  :  "  You  feel  the  emptiness  and  dead- 
Dess  of  them,  and  that  you  are  conversing  with  some  dreaming 
pedant  with  his  elbow  on  his  desk."^ 

The  Emperor  Julian,  who  from  300  to  363  A.n.  ruled  the 
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Romnn  world,  was  deservedly  distinguished  as  an  ingenious 
and  agreeable  letter-writer.  His  letters  are,  in  general,  collo- 
quial and  easy  in  atylu,  clever  and  lull  ofcouimeiil,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  entitled  to  rank  with  the  best  specimens  of  familiar 
correspondence  io  the  Greek  language.  Of  the  class  of  letters 
called  familiar,  the  epislle  of  Julian  to  the  Emperor  Coostan- 
tius,  on  his  assumintr  the  purple  by  the  cnmpnlston  of  his 
anny,  is  certainly  not  one,  being  rather  a  document  contain- 
ing the  exposition  of  a  fact  which  was  to  account  for  an  event, 
on  which  the  fortunes  of  the  empire  were  suspended.  It  is, 
however,  a  proper  prelude  to  the  few  letters  I  shall  produce 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  as  bringing  him  before  the  reader, 
when  taking  the  first  step  of  bis  short  and  brilliant  career,  as 
Etuiieror  of  the  world.  Tlie  legions  of  which  Julian  was  in- 
vested with  the  comoiand  as  Ceesar,  and  which  he  had  led  so 
often  to  victory  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  were  ordered  by  Con- 
6tantius  to  march  into  the  east.  At  this  diistinulioii,  to  a  new 
and  distant  scene  of  danger  and  toil,  the  array  was  indignant. 
A  tumult  arose,  and,  froui  the  subordinate  dignity  of  Cceear, 
Julian  was  exalted,  by  military  acclamation,  to  the  supreme 
rank  of  Augustus  ;  and  upon  this  event  the  following  epistle, 
preserved  by  the  historian  Ammianus,  was  written.  It  seems 
to  have  been  composed  in  his  own  name  aad  that  of  the  army. 

JULIAN  CJESAR  TO  THB  KMPEROB  CUNSTANTl UB. 

Being  always  in  one  and  the  same  opinion,  I  have  adhered 
on  principle,  no  less  than  from  regard  to  my  engagements,  to 
that  which  1  sincerely  proposed,  as  has  been  niiide  apparent 
io  a  number  of  instances.  As  soon  as  I  was  made  Caesar,  I 
was  exposed  by  you  to  all  the  tumults  and  horrors  of  war ; 
yet  contented  with  a  delegated  commission,  I  filled  your  ears 
with  frequent  accounts  of  all  the  successes  you  coidd  have 
desired,  laying  nu  i^tress  upon  my  own  dangers,  though  it  was 
continually  proved  that  the  Germans  being  everywhere  dis- 
persed and  routed,  I  was  foremost  in  labour,  and  the  last  in 
seeking  rest 
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You  shall  hear  whether  any  changes  have  been  made  by 
me  as  you  suppohe.     The  soldiers  huvinc^  w:iKtc<l  thnir  lives  ia 
severe  campaigns,  without  advantage,  and  being  discontented 
with  the  rule  of  one  of  the  second  order,  a  CeBsar  not  having 
it  in  his  power  to  recumpenst'  them  fur  their  daily  fatigues,  and 
frequent  victories,  and  being  unappeased  by  any  increase  of 
honuurH,  or  by  receiving  thu  year's  pay  now  due  ;  and  tiudiog 
theraselves^  contrary  to  their  expectation,  ordered  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  east,  nnaccustoincd  as  they  are  to  frozen 
climates,  there  to  be  separated  from  their  wives  and  children, 
and  to  be  driven  forwards  in  a  destitute  condition,  in  a  state 
of  unusual  excitement,  bcsieircd  the  palace,  exclaiming  Julian 
Augustus,  with  loud  and  repeated  cries.  I  own  I  tremble<l,  and 
withdrew,  and  aa  long  as  1  could,  retired  from  the  scene  and 
sought  safety  in  silence.     But  as  no  time  was  allowed  me,  I 
came  forth,  with  no  other  guard  than  my  f^onacioua  integrity, 
and  presented  myself  to  tlieni,  thinking  that  my  authority  and 
gentle  expostulations  might  restore  tranquillity.     Their  fury 
carried  them  so  lar  that,  on  my  trying  by  entreaties  to  over- 
oome  their  obstinacy,  pressing  close  upon  me,  they  threatened 
immediate  death.     Subdued  at  length,  after  an  inward  strug- 
gle, and  being  convinced  that  if  1  were  killed,  another  persoi^ 
would  be  declared  prince,  I  gave  assent  to  their  wishes,  in  tb^H 
hope  of  thus  appeasing  the  tiiuiult.     You  have  here  the  sub- 
stance of  this  affair,  which  I  beg  you  to  receive  with  a  favour- 
able impression  :   and  do  not  tliiiik  that  I  have  misrepresented 
any  thing,  nor  give  any  credit  tu  evil  reports  by  persons  mali- 
ciously disposed,  whose  custom  it  is  to  turn  the  revolts  of 
princes  to  their  own  advantage.     But  banishing  flattery,  the 
nurse  of  vice,  cultivate  justice,  that  most  excellent  of  all 
virtues,  and  receive  in  all  good  faith  the  equitable  tenns  which 
I  now  propose,  regarding  them  a^  being  for  the  good  both  of 
the  Roman  state,  and  ourselves,  who  are  allied  by  consao^l 
guirity,  ard  the  elevated  rank  we  maintain.     (Fie  then  pro- 
po<^s  tenns  of  umtual  assistance  and  accommodation,  and 
thus  concludes.)     In  giving  this  counsel,  and  requesting  and 
entreating  your  acquiescence,  I  am  convinced  1  am  consulting^i 
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the  public  good  ;  for,  not  to  assume  to  myself  more  than  ray 
aitualiua  justifies,  I  know  well  what  may  he  done  by  the 
mutual  good  understanding  of  prinees  towards  retrieving  the 
most  difficult  and  enibarra»Hed  affaire  ;  and  the  exuuiples  of 
our  ancestors  shew,  that  where  rulers  have  been  of  this  mind 
and  opinion,  they  have  found  the  true  method  of  living  happily, 
and  of  rendering  their  memory  precious  to  the  latest  posterity/ 


After  a  fruitless  treaty,  Julian  found  it  necessary  to  act  with 
promptitude  and  decision.  He  did  not,  however,  deem  it  proper 
to  reject  at  once  the  terms  proposed  to  him  by  Constantius,  on 
bis  compliance  with  which,  it  was  declared  the  clemency  of 
hisaovcreign  was  suspended.  He  was  required  to  renounce  tlie 
appellation  and  rank  of  Augustus,  and  commit  the  direction 
of  military  and  civil  afi'airs  over  which  he  had  assniiied  the 


*  Gibbon  obsf!n'6s,  thai  in  this  n«gociation  Julinn  claitneil  no  more  than  he 
ainady  possMscc).  Tho  dcltfpii^d  auihority  whicli  hd  hail  long  cuercisc-d  orer 
tbe  proTinces  of  (^aul, Spain,  and  Britain,  wss  nill  obeyed  under  »  nnmetnore 
iDdfependent  and  august.  I'he  loldien  and  ttie  people  rejoiced  in  a  rcvnluuon 
which  was  not  >iain«l  with  bloo<l.  Floccntius  was  a  fugitive;  Lupianus  a 
prisoner.  T^>c  pt-nons  wlio  wpr-  disaffccttKl  to  llii;  otw  goveniiiictu,  were  dis- 
ansed  and  secure*] ;  and  ih*-  varauit  oflict-^  wrw  distrikiileil  iitc-onling  to  the 
reconinwndaticin  of  tnprii,  by  a  prince  who  di^spiseil  the  iniHguis  of  the 
palace,  and  the  clamoun  of  the  Jtoldien.  It  seems  the  letters  found  Con- 
siaDtiun  at  Ca^area,  iu  Cappadocia,  On  reading  them,  the  Emperor  is  (aid 
10  have  been  extremely  enraged.  He  commanded  the  KratuLSudors  to  witfa- 
dmw,  without  ^vin^  them  any  furtfier  audience.  He  was  very  near  (jiiiUin^ 
ib»  Penian  war,  en  which  he  was  thL-n  cn^agtd,  to  march  immediately  ngfainst 
Julian.  He  contented  hiitHelf,  however,  witli  H-ndmi;  a  (jun-iitui  lo  him, 
with  a  iiicnacing  leiier,  and  recatlet)  lus  princip:'!  utlicvrs. 

Soon  after  his  bein^j  proclaimed  Emperor,  Juliau  marched  hit  amiy  against 
Con9t&ntiiis ;  but  previously  lo  his  setting  out,  and  some  say  while  on  his 
march,  he  wrote  letter*  to  several  cities  of  (Jreece,  to  justify  his  assumption  of 
the  imperia]  power.  Ili«  Itiller  to  the  Senate  and  peopk-  of  Athms  is  pre- 
wrred,  and  may  be  conftidered  as  creditable  Co  the  feelings  of  ihe  writer  as  lo 
his  taste  in  composition.  This  epistle  gives  a  (M  and  detnilad  narmtive  and 
txpoedtion  of  the  conduct  and  motive.%  of  .Tuhan,  and  is  ^  valuable  historical 
Iturd. 

Gibboa  says  ibii  ia  one  of  the  best  inanifesUw  to  be  fouod  lu  aay  language. 
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government,  to  the  hands  of  the  officers  ap{>ointed  by  the 
Emperor.  The  letter  containing  these  terms  was  read  aloud, 
and  the  announcement  of  Julian  that  he  was  ready  to  resigit 
the  purple,  with  the  consent  of  those  who  had  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  wearing  it,  was  refused  by  the  universal  voice  of 
the  army.  Julian's  message  in  reply  to  Constaotius,  written 
in  a  strain  of  eloquent  resentment  and  contempt,  was,  in  effect, 
a  declaration  of  war,  and  "  He  who,  but  a  few  weeks  before, 
had  celebrated  the  Christian  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  made  ft 
public  declaration  that  lie  committed  the  care  of  his  safety  to 
the  immortal  gods,  and  thus  publicly  renounced  the  relii^iou, 
as  well  as  the  friendship  of  Constantius."  During  the  extra* 
ordinary  march  of  Julian,  to  contest  with  Constantius  the 
empire  of  the  world,  the  death  of  the  latter  was  announced  to 
him  as  he  approached  with  his  army  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Aquileia,  with  the  doubtful  issue  before  hicu  of  the  siege  of 
that  important  but  almost  impregnable  place.  As  soon  as  the 
imperial  troops  in  Aquileia  were  assnred  of  the  decease  of 
Constantius,  they  opened  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  Julian, 
now  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  acquired  the  uudia- 
puted  possession  of  the  Roman  empire,  ^ 

The  histurian  of  the  Decline  and  Full  of  the  Roman  Kmpit^l 
has  drawn  the  portraiture  of  this  prince  with  a  vigorous  but 
rather  partial  hand,  the  perusal  of  which  will  probably  in- 
crease the  interest  with  which  the  letters  of  this  extraordinary 
person  are  read.  The  account  of  Julian,  which  follows  the 
description  of  his  modest  entry  into  Constantinople,  to  assume 
singly  the  sceptre  of  the  Roman  world,  is  in  the  best  manner 
of  the  historian,  some  of  the  strokes  of  whose  pencil  will 
bring  his  hero  very  distinctly  before  the  reader.  ^ 

*•  An  innumerable  multitude  pressed  round  him  with  eace^ 
respect,  and  were,  perhaps,  disappointed  when  they  beheld  the 
small  stature,  and  simple  garb,  of  a  hero,  whose  inexperienced 
youth  had  vanquished  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  and  who 
had  now  traversed,  iu  a  successful  career,  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus.     A  few  days  af^rwards,  when  the  remains 
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ConstantiuR  were  landed  in  the  liarbour,  the  subjects  of  Julian 
appluudud  Lhe  real  or  airected  huuaiiity  of  tUeir  sovereign. 
On  foot,  and  without  his  diadem,  and  clothed  in  a  mourning 
habit,  he  accuuipauied  the  funeral  as  far  as  tlie  church  of  the 
Uoly  Apostles,  where  the  body  was  deposited ;  and  if  these 
marlcB  of  rvspect  may  be  interpreted  as  a  8el6»h  tribute  to  the 
birth  and  dignity  of  the  imperial  sovereign,  the  tears  of  Julian 
professed  to  the  world,  that  he  had  forgotten  the  injuries^  and 
remembered  only  the  obligations  which  be  had  received  from 
Constantius." 

Philosophy  had  instructed  Julian  to  compare  the  advan- 
tages of  action  and  retirement ;  but  the  elevation  of  his  birth, 
and  the  accidents  of  his  hfe,  never  alluwcd  him  the  freedom 
of  choice.  He  might,  perhaps,  sincerely  have  pre/erred  the 
groves  of  the  academy,  and  the  society  of  Athens;  but  he 
was  constrained,  at  firat  by  the  will,  and  af^crwardsi  by  the 
injustice,  of  Constantius,  to  expose  his  person  and  fame  to  the 
dangers  of  imperial  greatnesH  ;  and  to  make  himself  account- 
able to  the  world,  and  to  posterity,  for  the  happiness  of  mil- 
lions.^  = — —The  throne  of  JuEian,  which   the  death  of 

Constantiuii  fixed  on  an  independent  basis,  was  the  seat  of 
reaaoa,  of  virtue,  and  perhaps  of  vanity.  He  despised  the 
honours,  renounced  the  pleasuren,  and  dtiichargcd  with  inces- 
sant diligence  the  duties  of  his  exalted  station  ;  and  there 
were  few  among  his  subjects  who  would  have  consented  to 
relieve  him  from  the  weight  of  the  diadem,  had  they  been 
obliged  to  submit  their  time  and  their  actions  to  the  rigorous 
laws  which  their  philosophic  Emperor  imposed  on  himself. 
One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  (Libanins)  who  had  oflen 
shared  the  frugal  simplicity  of  his  table,  has  remarked,  that 
bis  light  and  sparing  diet  (which  was  usually  of  the  vegetable 

*  h  i«  but  loo  cbaradvj-islic  of  lhe  pagM  of  ihis  uplendid  htslohan,  to 
pul  the  worki  uid  >u  jutlgment  iii  the  place  ol  Ilim  by  whom  that  mrid 
waa  creAled,  and  who  "  shall  call  lhe  heavens  from  above,  and  to  the  earth, 
that  lie  may  judge  his  people."  This  fearful  accountability  hardly  assumes 
it*  proper  place  and  priority  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  estiiDBte  of  our  duucf,  dangers, 
■od  rvsjionsibilitica. 
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kind)  left  his  mind  and  body  always  free  and  active,  for 
the  various  and  important  business  of  an  author,  a  pontiff, 

a  magintrate^  a  geneml,  and  a  prince.- He  possessed 

8ucb  flexibility  of  thought,  and  such  tirmness  of  attentioa, 
that  he  couhl  employ,  at  the  same  time,  his  hand  to  wnle, 
his  ear  to  linlen,  and  his  voice  to  dictate  ;  and  pursue  at  once 
three  several  trains  of  ideas,  without  hesitation,  and  without 
error.  While  Ins  minidters  reposed,  the  prince  flew  witb 
agility  from  one  labour  to  another,  and,  after  a  hasty  dinner, 
retired  to  his  Hiirary,  till  the  public  business,  which  he  had 
appointed  for  the  evening,  summoned  him  to  interrupt  tlir 

prosecntion  of  his  studies. By  this  avarice  of  time  he 

seemed  to  protract  the  short  duration  of  his  reign  ;  and  if  the 
dates  were  less  securely  ascertained,  we  should  refuse  to  be- 
lieve, that  only  sixteen  months  elapsed  between  Uie  death  of 
ConstantiuB,  and  the  departure  of  bis  successor  for  the  Pe^ 
sian  war.  The  actions  of  Julian  can  only  be  preserved  bjr 
the  care  of  the  historian  ;  but  the  portion  of  his  voluminous 
writings,  which  is  still  extaiiL,  remains  as  h  muiiument  of  the 
application,  as  well  as  of  the  genius,  of  the  emperor. 

His  reformation  of  the  palace,  his  correction  of  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  public  justice,  his  love  of  freedom,  and 
the  forms  and  spirit  of  the  republiic,  his  disregard  of  all  state 
and  pomp,  his  care  of  the  Grecian  cities,  his  laborious  admio- 
istmtion  of  civil  and  military  atfairs,  are  set  before  us  by  thfi 
historian  viith  all  his  accustomed  vigour,  borrowing  additional 
animation  from  his  feelings  of  partiality ;  and  the  detail  ol 
these  particulars  is  brought  to  a  satisfactory  close  in  the 
general  draught  uf  his  hero's  character,  in  the  following 
terms:  "The  generality  of  princes,  if  they  were  stripp<Ki  of 
their  purple,  and  cast  naked  into  the  world,  would  immedi- 
ately sink  into  the  lowest  rank  of  society,  without  a  hope  of 
emerging  from  their  obscurity.  But  Uie  personal  merit  of 
Julian  was,  in  some  measure,  independent  of  bis  fortune. 
Whatever  had  been  his  choice  of  life  ;  by  the  force  of  intrepid 
courage,  lively  wit,  and  intense  application,  he  would  have 
obtained,  ur,  at  least,  he  would  have  deservetl,  the  highest 
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pbtiours  of  his  prufe6siuii ;  and  Julian  ini^ht  have  msed  hiui- 

lelf  to  the  rank  of  minister,  or  general,  of  the  state  in  wliich 

be  was  born  a  private  citizen.     If  the  jealous  caprice  of  power 

|iBd  disappointed  his  expectations;  if  he  had  prudently  de- 

plined   the  paths  of  greatness,  the  eniployciiRnt  of  llic  same 

lalents  in  studious  solitude  would  have  placed,  beyond  the 

^Peach  of  kings,  his  present  happiness,  and  htK  immortal  fame. 

fWhen  we  inspect  with  minute,  or,  perhaps,  inakvolent  altcn- 

iou,  the  portrait  of  Julian,  sometliing  seemM  wanting  to  the 

and  perfection  of  the  whole  figure.     His  genius  was 

powerftd  and  Ruhlime  than  thiit  of  Ceesar ;  nor  did  he 

fposaess  the  conaiinimate  prudence  uf  Au^ukLus.     TIte  virtues 

of  Trajan  appear  more  steady  and  natural,  and  the  philosophy 

of  Marcus  is  more  simple  and  consistent.     Yet  Julian  sus- 

..laioed  adversity  with  firmness,  and  prosperity  with  modera- 

jltion.     After  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 

from  the  death  of  Alexander  Scverus,  the  Romanii  beheld  an 

emperor,  who  made  no  distinction  between  hm  duties  and  his 

pleasures;  who  laboured  to  relieve  the  diMtress,  and  to  revive 

the  spirit  of  his  subjects;  and  who  endeavoured  always  (o 

connect  authority  with  merit,  and  happiness  with  virtue.  Even 

faction,  and  relig^ious  faction,  wua  constrained  to  acknowledge 

the  superiority  of  his'genius,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war;  and 

lo  confess  with  a  sigli,  tlmt  the  apostate  Julian  was  a  lover  of 

his  country,  and  that  he  deserved  the  empire  of  lh*i  world." 

Thus  Julian  conies  forth  in  the  pages  of  the  luminous  his- 
torian, but  cold  Christian.  It  is  jnst,  however,  to  that  histo- 
rian to  remark  thathis'partialiJy  did  not  prevent  his  admitting^ 
ID  its  full  extent,  the  atiectution  aud  vanity  of  his  hero.  lie 
would,  however,  have  made  his  own  squity  clearer,  had  he 
remembered,  in  summing  up  the  character  of  Julian,  to  notice 
with  due  reprehension  his  gross  disftimulation  ;^  and  to  lay 


*  Diu  vimulavit  (.'hriitti  sacrui  se  adtixrere,  ec  Miam  in  memoiiis  manjrrum 
ftcquenwr  versatus  ;  ct  inler  IccturM  ecclesiir  nomcti  professua  est  suuro. — 
Ab.  A.c.3A5,CaFsar  publics  in  vcclcsia  sacris  imerfuit.  Hed  simuL  K  adrcrsus 
euro,  fiiduRi  jam  Aufpistum,  Fatnielts,  Con>itDnliu»  Imp.  infestum  animum 
pfodidiH'Wt,  ac  deinde,  ConMatrtir)  mortuo,  JulianiM  solus  obtinuisset  impe- 
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more  tttress  upon  the  fact,  that  uiUi)  he  was  creaU'd  Aogusti 
and  was  in  coUision  with  the  Emperor  Constanlius,  he 
ht-red  to  the  faith  in  which  be  was  educated,  attended  all 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  celebration  of  the  nmrlyRt 
and  was  one  among  the  lecturers  of  the  church ;  but  that  im- 
mediately on  his  assuming  the  highest  imperial  dignity,  be 
becanifj^  a  public  and  professed  idolater. 

AH'ectation  is  so  large  an  interpreter  of  human  actions,  lliit 
it  may  not  be  the  proper  subject  of  Revere  scrutiny,  in  one, 
eapecially,  who  acted  so  public  a  part  on  the  great  theatre  of 
the  world.  Of  bis  vanity  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  il 
had,  upon  the  whole,  rather  a  noble  bearing;  and  exeited 
an  emulation  in  his  bosom,  which  kept  some  of  his  greater 
qualities  in  lively  exercise.  There  is  hardly  a  character  in 
history  which  has  been  so-  variously  represented,  acconling  to 
the  very  opposite  sentiments  of  those,  into  whose  hands  it  hai 
fallen.  He  was,  without  cuntruversy,  a  great  man — risiag 
always  far  above  his  fortunes,  and  greatly  superior  to  the  cor- 
ruptions of  courts,  and  the  pomps  of  empire.  Even  the 
Christian,  on  moral  grounds,  owes  some  tribute  to  his  me- 
mory ;  and  if,  when  he  reads  of  the  dying  hero,  staining  with 
his  blood  the  field  of  victory,  he  drops  a  tear  upon  the  page, 
let  him  not  be  ashamed  of  the  humanity  which  moumi 
-the  perversities  of  our  prostrate  nature. 

At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  irreverence,  if  not  of  prohine- 
ness,  by  those  who  consider  the  fourth  century  as  the  period 
in  which  Christianity  attained  its  full  stature,  1  must  say  that 
I  find  in  it  some  shades  of  apology  for  the  prejudices  of  Julian, 
and  will  venture  to  snrniisi;  that  even  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
with  all  their  general  excellencies,  did  nevertheless  display 

riuin,  IdotolBtrum  se,  et  alrocem  Christianismi  liojitcnn  ct  insecUiiorero  palnF 
pro&ssus  est. — ChrislJ  doctriimm  oppus;navit,  scriptist  nihilque  iDlcnoiiiii  quo 
Cliristianis  le^vfacere,  ct  nlQlnrum  cuUum  promopere  pos^it.  Iioet  a  nece 
pkTumquc,  nam  iiiUTdum  etiatn  sub  Juliano  Hlrccibus  in  Christianos  suppH- 
ciU  aniiniiilventiim,  iihslinuit,  ijucnJ  prionjiii  ^KTsecutoruin  exertipla  edoclus, 
hoc  pacto  oppnmi  eci'leniam  non  pottne,  mntiyni  qia(X]U«  gloriam  (_  liri^Uaiia 
jnndeTct.     Fabrtrius  Bibl.  (;r«»c.  I.,  v.  n.  41,  ed.  Ilamb. 
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Ibefure  the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  prince  so  incorrect  a  represen- 
tatiun  of  the  Christian  lifeaud  character,  and  a  religious  theory 
tnd  behef  so  at  v-ariance,  in  some  r«Bpects,  with  gospel-BJin* 
plicity  and  scripture-trutb,  as  to  furnish  his  unwilling  luiiid 
with  but  too  plausible  a  ground  on  which  to  take  his  stand, 
lud  marshal  all  the  strength  of  his  boasting  pliilosopliy>     If 
lite  fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  instead  of  presenting;  Chris- 
tianity to  the  contemplation  of  Julian  in  the  uncomL-9y  dress 
io  which  superstition  had  clothed  it,  with  its  human  atone- 
ments, and  with  its  theatrical  apparatus  of  relics  and  wonders, 
bad  shewn  to  hioi  what  has  been  done  for  us,  iu  its  all-sulh- 
I  ctent  and  atl'ecting  dignity,  as  the  work  of  a  forgiving  God, 
and  a  dying  Saviour,  and  as  the  gift  of  free  and  sovereign  grace, 
'  the  cost  of  which  wus  patd  by  one  comprehensive  and  sohlary 
sacrifice,  extensive  as  sin  itself,  and  appropriated  by  the  be- 
lieving heart, — if  they  had  thus  preucnted  it  to  Julian,  in  its 
simple  majesty  and  beauty,  standing  entire  on  its  own  proper 
'basin  of  revelation  and  testimony,  his  mind  might  have  been 
better  disposed  to  the  reception  of  truth,  and  to  see  in  their 
real  defonnity  the  uionstrous  ubsurdilics  to  which  he  had  sur- 
rendered his  understanding.'^ 

I  ^  The  religioiu  character  of  the  founh  century  tUmAs  out  very  prominently 
in  roost  ofthe  writers  cantem[)orary  wah  that  period,  so  tnucli  culoigiied  of  tale* 
lAuguslin,  lulvvrling  to  the  niiKrabIc  supcnuiions  winch  were  cviTywhcn-  j)re« 
^Valeot  ia  tiia  diiy,  avuws  liim^tclf  ufruwl  to  apeatc  ugamst  Ihviii,  for  fi-iir  of  ^cun- 
^bziiig  raaii)  holy  persons,  or  provoking  those  ihul  wt-a-  lurbulrnt.  "  Niiy," 
[be  aay*,  "  the  Calbolic  church  itself  di  J  see,  am\  di&^e-iriblp  tind  tuleralo  them." 
llAulta  quK  lu  divinis  libris  saluberrime  praDce[^ta  siiiit  minus  curaiitiir;  and 
||ben,  lam  muliis  prsniiinpliooibus  sic  plena  sunt  omnia.  The  same  faiber,  in 
kis  couteuioM,  j^ives  fuEl  credit  lo  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  nunyrs  Oer- 
'Mflius  and  Protiuius,  nhoac  bodies,  v^hcn  disi.'ovct»l  uud  dug  up,  and  carried 
to  SL  Ambrose's  L'hiirch,  riot  only  drovi-  out  the  unclean  spirits  from  ihaie  of 
whom  (hey  had  pouesAion,  but  rr-Htored  tti^ht  lo  a  blind  man,  on  liii  bein^  [>er-  , 
milted  lo  touch  the  bier  with  hii  handkerchief.  To  this  tnutrelluui  oiwnition 
and  miraculous  cxliihition  Ambrose  waa  usbiiag,  and  the  story  comes  to  us 
wilii  the  full  credit  of  his  name  and  patronage. 

,  Sulpicius  Severus,  who  had  hardly  a  right  to  fiiid  iiiult  with  extnivi^Dce  of 
Bpiiiion,  but  to  whose  authoriiy  surely  inucli  respect  is  due  on  the  subjecl  of 
rtlffat  reliv:ious  conduct,  h^i^  liorno  a  strong  testimony  agnin^st  thi>  practice  nf  the 
ebun:h  in  his  lime,  which  the  i*4ilagiters  of  ilio  pure  religion  of  the  fourth 
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The  epistles  of  Julian  have  been  collected  by  various  hai 
at  various  {)eriotlK.     They  may  be  considered  as  aDiouDtii 
to  between  bcventy  aud  eighty,  Boiue  having  a  better  cl 
than  others  to  be  received  as  genuine :  but  they  appear. 


oentuiy  mint  find  it  diAicuU  to  reconcite  to  the  partial  retrospect  with  w 
thqr  r^BTxl  it.  Having  spoken  of  the  cxHmple  uf  moderunn  giirn  bji  (be 
Levite^,  (ur  whom  so  slender  «  [irunsion  wiuf  miidt,  ho  proceeds  thus,  Kafoi- 
dem  hoc  exemplum  nun  tacitus  preterierini :  l^etHlutnijue  mutistris  ecdcn- 
iiniiu  libenier  iugesscrim.  EteDim  pnrcqiti  hujus  uoii  wluin  imroemova, 
fted  etiana  igimri  mihi  vidcniur;  liinta  hoc  lempore  aninxis  eonun  habwrfl 
rupido,  vt-luli  tabes,  iiic«-ssil.  Inhiaiil  poMeMJonibiis,  prcdia  excolimt,  vm 
incubant,  emunt  vetulunu]ue,  quiutiti  per  oinuia  Mudeol.  At  91  qui  mehani 
proposiu  videiilur,  Deque  poMidentes,  neque  Mgoc:antes,  quod  est  miilio 
l^^plu^  ftedentes  muneo  expecunt ;  atque  omne  viur  decus  raercede  00c- 
ruptum  tiobenifdum  quasi  venatem  pra-fi:rutit  Mncutatein.  Sed  loogituquui 
volui  egreasuj  sum  diim  me  lemporum  nostrorum  pigei,  ttrdetque.  Sulpic 
StT.  Saxx.  lint.  I.  i.  s.  43. 

The  luiracln  imputed  to  the  relics  of  St.  tiubylas  bive  Cbrytoatoizi  for  ihetr 
tealoiti^dvocvtc ;  and  iD3laiici.-s  miKht  be  gnally  multiplied  to  shew  tlial  all 
the  blher^  of  chis  century  adiiptc-d,  and  promoted  the  belief  of  aD  manner  of 
atoriea  of  the  same  kind. 

1  cannot  dtsnms  thia  note  without  giving  as  specimais  a  uory  or  two  Ami 
Sulj>icius  Serenu  out  of  bid  loan-eiloua  hudgd.  11w  (Mw  bat  tigond  id  litdt 
tn  the-ie  extraordinary  truoMctioas,  that  it  it  but  fair  towards  it  lo  give  it  tbi 
ftrat  plat«.  As  Martin  (thf  famous  bishop  of  Tours,  originally  a  wldter  in  tbe 
Boman  army)  was  reiuniing  from  Trercs,  lie  was  met  by  a  cow,  which  cow  wis 
possesHd  by  a  demon,  and  wiu  wont  10  loare  the  herd  and  gnnd  the  pauerv 
by,  Witea  »he  appraaehed,  iliose  wlw  fi^lloweKl  her  al  a  distance  vociferated 
tbeir  woriiine  to  keep  out  of  her  way.  Urn  on  her  coining  war  10  us,  with 
fury  in  Iwr  eyes,  Martin,  hfUn^  up  his  hand,  commanded  lierlo  uattd  still, 
and  al  the  word  ilie  Mood  tiicd  in  her  plai^.  When  Manin  peroeired  ibe 
demon  silting  on  her  hack,  "  Ueparx,"  ^id  tie,  "  tlmii  pest,  and  leave  off 
worrying  this  barrale.«9  .-tnimal,"  and  forthwith  the  riend  obeyed,  and  depvtod. 
Nor  was  tlie  cow  uncon&L-iuus  of  her  detireiance,  or  lo  whom  she  waa  indeftMed 
for  ii.  She  first  cast  herself  ut  tlie  feet  of  the  sainl  with  her  tranquillity  restored 
10  her,  and  then,  at  ^  bidding  of  Mnrtin,  returned  to  her  companions  as 
ijeriilF  OS  a  lurah, 

AmplhiiT.  equally  nititled  to  credit,  Sulpiciuii  intn>iluce»  in  the  followini^ 
term*,  wiih  this  ailiiitiu».d  iiij^redient  of  wonder  in  it,  that  tbe  miracle  was  noi 
performed  by  Martin,  but  by  a  friend  in  his  name.  **  A  very  troublesome  dog 
(imponunkir)  wa.i  harkim;  at  us  ;  m  the  'lonii'  of  Martin  I  bid  you  to  be  quiet ; 
the  dog's  voice  stuck  in  hia  throsi  (h»Ml  in  KDlliira),  hf  wms  «o  qutei  that  one 
might  soppoxhi>longnehad  been  cut  out.    li  was  not  enough  ihut  Martin 
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:ral,  Ui  be  drawn  from  repertories  which  entitle  theu  lo 

lit ;  while  their  internal  evidence  may  be  also  adduced 

Uieir  support."     Many  of  them  are  the  elfusionH  of  private 

idship,  and  have  the  case  and  vivacity  which  belong  to 


elf  should  perform  cares,  be)i«re  me  when  I  say  that  others  wroaght  many  io 
fcw  namt."  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  wtre  outdone ;  sec  Acta  ir.  ftora  7  lo  10. 
"  W'ben  tbey  bad  let  tfaem  in  the  mid&t,  they  asked  by  wIiBt[Kmer,  ur  by  what 
■owe,  tuve  yau  done  this?  Tlieo  Peter,  61Ied  wiUi  the  Holy  ObD»t,Hud  unto 
thcra,  •  Ye  ruler*  of  Ihc  people  und  t-ldcR  of  Israel,  if  wc  this  Jay  be  exammed 
of  the  good  deed  done  Id  tlie  impotent  man,  W  it  known  unto  you  oil,  and  to 
all  the  people  of  Israel,  that  by  the  namr  of  Jmm^  Chrfst  of  Naxuretli.  whom 
ye  crucified,  whom  God  raided  from  die  riead,  even  by  him  doili  t)itc  inan 
stand  befiKre  you  whoI«.'" 

ThoM  who  are  (rniertaioed  with  stories  of  lliia  kind  may  Gnd  many  in  SaU 
pieioiof  a  similar  chatacler  ;  or,  if  he  would  be  more  pleased  with  Ihem  id  a 
poetical  drns,  he  may  penue  ihem  with  the  advantage  of  the  muse  of  Paulintn 
ofNota. 

*  The  oinc  Gnt,  amoQg  numerous  Greek  epistles,  were  pKnted  by  Aldus  in 
1499,  4to.  Tlie  tenth  »~as  jjrwerved  by  Socrates  in  liis  history,  iii,  3.  The 
others  lo  the  foriy-eighth  all  appear  in  the  collection  of  the  T!pislol(r  Gnrctkoicw 
Mutu»  published  in  1606,in  folio,  witha  later  translntion  attributed  loCujadus; 
thotngh  this  has  been  denied  by  learned  men,  and  by  Granovius  among  olhen, 
who  lias  considered  the  translation  as  falsely  ascribed  to  that  able  and  eminent 
scholar.  Soiomen,  it>  his  ecclesiastical  history,  has  preserved  the  49th.  See  lib. 
r.  c.  16.  I'eler  Marliuius  first  uddi-d  ttic  50th,  51sl,  und  52d  in  Greek,  toge- 
ther witholhcrepiatles.  Paris,  1567  .ind  1583,  Rvo.  The  succeeding  epistles 
(o  ibe  A7th  inclusive,  were  publisHeil  at  l^yden,  by  Ilonav.  Vulcanius,  at  the 
eod  of  the  problemii  and  epiniles  of  Theoph)  larJus  Simocatts.  Tlie  £tlth  and 
59th,  <loublfu11y  blended  logr-ltier,  were  first  piibliihed  by  Nicholas  llecall, 
who  added  a  tramlalion  at  the  tnd  of  his  funus  1'arasiticuin.  Paris,  1C0I, 
410.  And  both  were  published,  but  divided  into  two  by  Petau,  or  Pelarins, 
till  they  were  made  complete,  by  the  addition  of  the  remainder  supplied  from 
a  MS.  by  Muraton,  in  his  Anecdola  Gntca,  in  1709.  4lo.  The  60th,  Cist, 
and  62d,  were  first  published  by  Petau,  frvm  a  ixipy  of  an  old  MS.  lent  him 
hy  Patndus  Junius.  The  63(1.  which  Martinius  and  Petau  hnvc  giveo  in 
Greek  only,  but  very  imperfectly  and  incorrectly,  Ezekiel  Spanheim  amended, 
and  supplied  from  the  MS.  of  Allalius,  and  fiot  added  a  Latin  version, 
Muralon  has  also  published  three  otlier  epistles  of  Julian,  the  QMh,  GAth, 
and  OOtb,  from  the  samo  MS.  See  Fabric.  Bibl.  edit.  Hainhurg,  1790, 1.  v. 
c  41.  For  Ute  remiiindcr  of  the  epistles  of  Juhan,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
researches  of  Fabncius,  Muraiori,  Petau,  and  llostgaard,  a  Danish  nobleman, 
who  was  u  great  invenligalor  uf  lilerury  anttquilibS ;  copied  trum  MS5.  in  the 
V'aluaii,  AlulitLiui,  »nJ  Anibrt>9Utti  libr.iri'i;.-'. 
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letters  of  that  kind  ;  others  ar«  edicts  in  the  form  of  epistles, 
and  sonic  are  styled  by  Gibbon  "  pa&toral  letters"  dictated 
by  the  Emperor  as  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

JULIAN  TO  PROH£ResiUS.9 

Why  should  I  not  address  the  excellent  Prohatresius,  one  who 
pouns  forth  his  words  as  copiously  as  rivera  when  they  over- 
flow the  meads;  the  rival  of  Pericles  in  eloquence,  except 
that  he  does  not  agitate  and  embroil  Greece.  Be  not  sur- 
prised that  I  imitate  the  Lacedemonian  brevity.  It  becomes 
you  wise  lucn  to  make  lung  uud  prolix  speeches ;  from  luc  to 
you  a  few  words  will  be  enough.  Understind  then  that  I 
have  a  great  dfal  of  embarrassing  business  on  roy  hands.  If 
you  are  writing  a  history,  I  will  furnish  you  wnth  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  cause  by  letters,  which  will  serve  as  written 
testimonies:  but  if  your  purjiose  is  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
your  life  in  your  present  exercises  und  studies,  and  giving 
lectures,  you  will  not,  perhaps,  have  any  cause  to  complain  of 
Riy  silence. 


TO  ABISTOMENES. 


4 

suc^l 


Du  you  think  it  necessary  to  wait  to  be  invited  ;  and  will 
fonnality  never  be  rendered  superfluous  by  friendship  and 
kindness  ?  Let  us  avoid  bringing  on  such  a  troublesome  code 
of  rules  in  U)c  cununerce  of  friendship,  as  shall  make  fnentl^| 
expect  as  much  from  each  oLhcr  as  common  acquaintances. 
Does  any  one  ask  how  we  come  to  be  friends  when  we  are  per- 
sonally unknown  to  each  other,  I  answer  by  another  qneation, 
— How  is  it  that  we  are  the  friends  of  those  who  were  living 
one  or  two  thousand   years  before  us?   bt'causc  they   wer^_ 

•  One  of  the  Christian  profrssom,  who  Wfre  oblif^  by  Jolun's  edict  lo 
clow*  tlieir  sdiooLn.  [lis  firofcssioii  of  a  irachcr  of  Ithdonc  waa  exercised  by 
hini  princiiwlly  at  Athuns,  but  he  wns  everywhere  celebrated ;  and  at  Home, 
fliicli  was  iheadminiliun  in  whidi  ht^  was  held,  itiat  a  statue  wb5 creeled  lodlru. 
lKiJn:i)iiii9  wns  :i  diiKijik'  uf  ll)U  M>|)hi^t.  Ills  iIithiIi  wn;  C).-lirliraled  by  (jKgoty 
Nitxianxen,  in  an  epigram  piesened  by  ftlunitori,  in  liis  Aiieodoia  tincca. 
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ions,  good,  and  honest  men.     We  are  desirous  of  reeein- 

ing  them.     And  though,  as  regards  myself,  I  am  coascious 

being  far  behind  them  in  attainmenu,  yet  in  zeal  and  afl'cc- 

1  am  i>ot  far  dif^tant  from  ttiem. 

But  to  leave  trifling.    If  you  come  uninvited,  you  will  come, 

that  is  what  I  want ;  if  you  exptct  au  invitation,  behold 

one.    Therefore,  by  Jupiter  hospitulis,  be  with  me,  I  entreat 

)ou,  without  delay.     Shew   us  a  true  und  genuine  Greek 

)ng  the  Cappadocians : ""  for  as  yet  I  see  only  eorae  who  with 

[VDwilling  minds,  and  some  few  who  with  better  dispositions, 

'but  without  knowing  how  properly  to  perform  the  duty,  sacri- 

ticc  to  the  gods. 

TO  ECD1CIU8,  PREFECT  OF  EGYPT. 

AtTHovuH  you  write  to  me  on  no  other  subject,  you  ought 
surely  to  have  written  to  me  concerning  Athanusiui^,  the  enemy 
oftJic  gods ;  especially  as  you  have  long  well  known  ouredJcts 
l^inst  him,  so  justly  merited.  1  ouw  swear  by  the  g;reat 
Serapis,  thut  if  that  enemy  of  the  gods  does  not  leave  Alexan- 
dria, or  rather  all  ^ypt,  before  the  calends  of  December,  the 
army  under  your  command  shall  be  fined  a  hundred  pounds 
of  gold.  You  know  how  sluw  1  am  in  condemning,  but  how 
much  slower  in  remitting  a  sentence  once  passed.  It  grieves 
me  greatly  to  see  how  all  the  gods  urc  despised  by  that  person. 
Nothing  that  you  can  do,  wuuld  give  me  more  satibfactiun  to 
see  and  hear  of,  than  that  you  had  driven  Athanasius  out  of 
every  part  of  Egypt  ;^^  that  infamous  man ;  whu  has  presumed 

'*  ApSfa  IV  Kairwa2o€ait  taBap^t^  'V.\Xrfva.  Csesarea,  the  capital  city  of 
CappadoCM,  was  nearly  comExned  of  Christiaiij  ;  nml  tlir  ttii]|>lra  or  Jupiter 
and  Apollo  were  A^moit  whoMy  dMiroyed  whi>ii  t)ii<i  leiipr  wa«  writU'ti.  TTk 
last  bcMtheti  structure  that  rematued  was  the  temple  or  Fonune,  mnd  tJiat  had 
Uldy  been  detnoli8lie<l.  Julun  Imd  coiifiKultKl  the  property  of  the  diurchcs, 
forced  the  clerf^  into  the  militia,  and  put  to  death  Ihuse  who  hod  uuufed  to 
Ihe  destructiDii  of  tlie  temple  of  Fortune,  lie  furfhcmnorc  took  fiucn  the  ciiy 
tU  tnuiucipal  nainc,  uiid  made  it  r^ume  iiit  old  namo  of  Muiuca. 

"  According  to  the  Alilit  dc  IjH  Bletenp,  who  pulilishcd  in  1735,  I^  vie 
de  I'Eluperettr  Jutwn,  llul   Ivmpt^rur.  lu^l  (■■•nieiil  uilli  Uiiiisti'iig  Atluuiaiuutf, 
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tinder  my  rcigu  to  urge''  Greek  women  of  illustrious  mm 
he  baptized. 

TO  ARTAB1U8. 

Bt  the  godft !  I  would  neither  have  the  Galileaas  put  to  d< 
nor  Bcourgwl,  contrnry  to  justice,  nor  sufier  any  other  injurit 
treatment.     I  think,  indeed,  that  the  worahippera  of  the 
should  be  more  esteemed  and  houuured  ;  for  by  the  tnadai 
of  these  Galileaus,  ail  things  have  been  well  nigh  overturoedi 
had  we  nut  by  the  goodness  of  the  gods  been  all  presenredi 
It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  pay  respect  to  the  gods,  and  to 
piouB  individuala  and  states. 


TO  KCniCIDS,   l»RKFF,CTOF  EGYPT. 

Some  delight  in  horses,  some  in  birds,  and  others  in  wild 
bt^asts.  The  love  of  books  was  from  my  early  youth  my  ruling 
passion.  It  would  be  disgraceful,  therefore,  for  me  to  look 
quietly  on,  while  those,  whose  avarice  gold  alotie  cannot  sa- 
tisfy, are  stealthily  appropriaiing  these  things.  Do  me,  there- 
fore, the  particular  kindnesa  to  fiud  for  me  all  the  books  which 
belonged  to  George ;  for  he  was  in  possession  of  many  well 
written  books  on  philosupby,  many  on  rhetoric ;  and  not  a 
few  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Galileans  ;  which  last  I  could  wish 
were  put  nut  of  existence ;  but  lest  others  more  valuable 
should  be  destroyed  together  with  them,  let  all  of  them  be 

gave,  perhai»,  SKret  orders  to  put  him  to  death ;  or  at  least,  Ecdichu,  to  to- 
gratiatt  tiimu:!/'  with  Juliuu,  who  scerued  to  think  him  nefiligait,  resolved  upou 
liis  deatli.  Alhannsius  was  retiring  into  Ttit^buis  wliui  liv  was  told  he  was  piir> 
toed.  "  Fear  nutliini;,"  said  he  lu  liit>  companions,  *<  let  us  sliew  tbat  be  who 
protccis  t»,  in  gmiter  ihao  he  who  penecuiei  us ;"  saying  this,  he  ordered  the 
bout  III  which  he  was  earned  to  be  Meered  back  to  Alexaodna.  They  were 
met  by  the  assassin,  who  asked  th«m  if  they  had  seen  Atliaoasius,  aod  wbclbet 
Ite  wai  busB.  They  suswcr^,  he  was  near,  and  that,  if  they  made  haite, 
lltey  would  not  fail  to  orertake  hitn.  Tliv  a^^tusiii  nmde  hasle,  but  in  vain. 
AtliMnuiiis  r^turiK-d  lu  AkKiimln-i,  and  th<?re  remaicnl  cooccului.  ll  tnusl 
In!  owned  tkit  the  itu^picioTi  ui>l  upon  Julian  ««eni»  to  rest  upon  no  foundalioii. 
I*  itiuKtoOai.    All  4iiibiKUUij!i  word  in  tbm  place. 
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ifully  examined.     I^t  the  secretary  of  George  be  your 

ndc  lu  this  searcb  ;  and,  if  he  ttcU  wiib  good  failb,  let  biiu 

[luTe  bis  freedom  as  his  reward  ;  but  if  otherwise,  he  may  be 

put  to  the  torture.     When  1  was  in  Cappadocia*  George  lent 

!iM  some  of  his  books  to  transcribe  ;  and  these  were  returned 

to  him.  *^ 

TO  MAXIMVS^*  THE  PHILOSOPHBR. 

Fame  has  recorded  that  Alcxauder  of  Macedon  used  to  sleep 
upon  the  poems  of  Homer,  that  night  and  day  he  might  be  in 
converse  with  his  military  instructions.  But  I  sleep  with  yuur 
epistles^  as  so  many  Pteonian  medicines;  ;md  continue  to  recur 
lu  tbcm  with  the  same  frenhness  of  enjuyment  as  if  they  were 
for  the  first  time  in  my  hand^.  If,  therefore,  you  are  desirous 
of  impressing  your  picture  un  my  mind  by  your  writings,  write, 
continually  write,  or,  what  is  still  better,  come  yourself,  the 
gods  befriending  you ;  being  assured  of  this,  that  as  long  as 
you  are  absent  I  can  hardly  be  said  to  live,  except  only  when 
I  have  the  good  fortune  to  receive  your  letters. 


"  The  £iie  of  George,  wbo  was  promoted  to  ihe  primacy  of  E^ypl  od  the 
«xpuUtoa  of  Athaouins,  is  well  kivowti.  lit;  wiis  bom  in  Cilicia,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Cappadocm.  He  owed  )im  exaltation  to  hu  profession 
of  Ariantsn].  Hu  violenl  hchI  oppressive  coitducl  occaationed  iiis  expuUion  by 
die  people  in  the  rei^  of  Comtiintiua;  and  being  by  military  force agaJQ  sealed 
in  Ills  auihonty,  bis  violence  and  injurttice  wns  such,  tliat  a  cruel  end  was  put 
(o  bim  by  the  Tory  of  the  popiiUce.  Tbis  tieon^  of  Csppadocia,  by  a  strauj^e 
perrenioa  of  historical  truth,  bas  bc-conie  tbe  Su  Ueorge,  and  putfuii  Saiiil,  of 
BogUod. 

"  Mtximio  was  one  of  tbe  philosophers  and  frieDdi  of  Julian  who  accom- 
panied him  in  bis  Penian  expedition,  awl  vriis  witli  himwhen  lir  was  inarlally 
wounded.  Tlie  last  words  of  Julian  were  uttered  in  nn  argument  with  Maxi- 
tnu>  and  Priacuis,  on  Uie  nature  of  llie  soul,  Ammianus,  ixx.  6,  wlncb  some 
have  thoutjht  wtualfixted  in  imilaliuiiof  Socratt's.  Maximum  %va?)iii  ibo  higbral 
reputulion  as  a  pliilow|>)tfr  in  .lulinn's  reign,  Lardiiur  lliiiik»  him  uoi  a  wise 
man,  but  such  a«  be  wiis,  tie  was  in  jjreMit  bvoiir  with  Julinn.  He  wax  impri- 
vooed  ID  tbe  reign  of  Valetis,  and  finally  beheaded,  on  a  charge  of  asin^i; 
wagieaJ  arU,  by  Festua,  procon.'ul  of  Aioa,  in  374.  A  cbartjc  of  magic  was 
often  Eital  to  ibe  accused  in  the  reign  of  ibc  Kmpeiur  V'alens. 
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TO  THE  COMMONITY  OF  THK  JBW8. 

The  taxes  to  which  you  are  obliged  to  submit,  and  the  lar^ 
quantity  of  gold  you  are  compelled  to  pay  into  the  treasunr-, 
under  surreptitious  decrees,  wcrem  foruicr  times  more  burthen- 
some  to  you  than  the  yoke  of  servitude  under  which  you  lived : 
uf  which  ]  Haw  much  with  my  own  eyes,  mid  have  learned  more 
from  Uie  edicts  against  you  which  have  been  presen-ed.  The 
tribute  about  to  be  again  exacted  from  you  1  have  prohibited. 
I  have  put  a  stop  to  such  a  gross  impiety ;  and  the  decrees 
againEt  you,  remaining  in  my  office,  1  have  ^veu  to  the  flames. 
Of  these  things  tlic  mLuiomble  Constuntius,  my  brother,  was 
not  so  much  tht;  cause,  as  those  barbarous  and  atheistical  men 
who  frequented  his  table;  whom  I  laid  huld  of  and  had  them 
cast  into  a  dungeon  and  destroyed,  that  no  memorial  of  them 
niight  remain  ankong  us.  Being  desirous  of  giving  you  still  more 
distinguished  marks  of  my  favour,  [  have  urged  my  brother 
Julus,  your  most  venerable  patriarch,  to  forbid  the  tax  which 
IH  called  by  you  airoroXij,"  and  to  lake  care  that  no  one  may 
be  able,  for  the  future,  to  oppress  your  community  with  such 
exactions ;  that  you  may  be  able  to  live  wiih  ease  and  comfort 
in  my  dominions ;  and  that,  under  a  sense  of  such  benc6t(|J 

'»  After  ihe  destniolion  of  Jemsalem,  ihe  Jews  are  said  to  have  prcserreJ  a 
sort  of  rnonnrclij-,  under  un  Ethimrch.  alyled  ;il»o  Patriarch,  to  whom  a  tribute 
WHS  paid  by  all  the  synngoguea  of  the  east  nnd  west ;  nnd  those  who  were 
commiMionMl  to  levy  this  tn,\  m<:to  c^ltoc!  nptnlta,  or  eiwoys.  These  palri- 
anchs  maiJc-  tlieiuM^ivcs  oiJious  bv  tlieir  (^slurlioiis  Btid  ripme  ;  Rnd  the  wyHien 
lasted  only  to  Ihp  begtnniitg  of  the  (iflh  century.  Sec  Tilleinonl's  Hist,  del 
Emp.  vol.  t.  The  FortiKH  Jfvn  in  Pnlesiine  seem  lo  he  still  ftiipporled  bjr 
conlributioris  seiil  from  Europe ;  tlie  collectms:  of  which  used  lo  be  by  *eBd- 
ina  messeriierf,  ott^b',  frorn  Jemsakm  to  the  different  dtiM  of  Europe  fcr 
the  purpose.  Hut  this  bein^  n  very  expensive  meiliod,  it  has  been  diiicoa- 
tinued  ;  nnd  t1i&  money  is  sent  lA  Arasterdum,  where  i(  is  received  by  a  rich 
Jirwi^h  iiicrrliaiil,  vihn  ininauills.  it  to  ihe  Aiislrian  cvnsul  nt  Beyrout,  by 
whom  il  1.1  tH>nveyed  to  .leriiAalem.  The  average  iimoiint  it  said  lo  be  7000 
ducats,  or  14,000  dollBni,^2^R00/.  See  TiAtr.  of  a  Miuion  of  Etiq.  to  the 
Jewi  from  the  Cli.  of  Scotland,  1839.  Tlie  niesseageni  of  the  churrhcs  for 
cotlecliiJg  coiitributidQS  are  called  airoToXoi  iKsXiiciaiVf  in  2  t-'ur.  viii.  ti3. 
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you  may  be  more  ferrenl  in  your  prayers  for  my  empire  to  the 

Bosl  potent  Gm],  the  Creator  of  all  things,  who  has  oonde- 

Kended  to  crown  me  with  his  own  unsullied  hand.     Those 

irho  are  tormuiitcd  with  cares  tuid  anxieties  have  their  minds 

flogged  and  fetlered,  so  that  they  cannot  so  much  as  lift  up 

Ibeir  hands  in  prayer ;  whereas  those  who  are  free,  and  un- 

acklcd  with  care,  have  cheerful  hearts  to  otTer  up  their  sup- 

ilicationA  to  God,  who  is  able  to  make  the  st^ite  ae  happy  and 

rosperous  as  1  wish  it  to  be ;  which  prayers  it  is  your  duty 

offer  up,  thut  when  I  shall  have  brought  the  Per^iun  war  to 

happy  conclusion,  I  may  dwell  in  your  holycity  of  Jerusalem; 

faich  tbeiie  many  years  I  have  been  desirous  of  seeing  inha- 

lited  by  you,  restored  by  my  labours ;  and  may  therein  unite 

Ivitb  you  in  giving  glory  to  God. 


The  above  singular  epistle  has  been  suspected  to  have  been 
a  forgery,  on  account  of  some  extraordinary  expressions  it 
conlaius,  and  particularly  the  declaration  thiit  he  liad  arrested 
the  informers  against  them  with  his  own  hands,  and  thrust 
them  into  piison.  But  it  is  certain  that  in  the  chamber  of 
justice  established  by  Julian,  the  favourites  and  informers  about 
the  court  of  Conslantius  were  proceeded  against  with  the 
greatest  rigour.  And  from  many  sources  we  k-am  that  Julian 
sent  for  some  of  the  leading  Jews,  to  enquire  of  them  why  they 
did  not  sacrifice  as  the  law  of  Moses  directed  ;  to  which  enquiry 
they  answered,  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  sacrifif^e  in  any 
place  but  Jerusalem ;  and  that  the  temple  beioL;  destroyed, 
they  were  obliged  to  furbeur  that  part  of  their  worship  :  upon 
which  he  promised  to  rebuild  their  templt:.  And,  says  Lard- 
ner,  "  we  still  have  a  letter  of  Julian  inscribed  *  To  the  com- 
munity of  the  Jews,'  which,  however  extraordinary,  must  be 
reckoned  genuine;  for  Sozouien  expressly  says,  that  'Julian 
wrote  to  the  patriarchs  and  rulers  of  the  Jews,  and  to  their 
whole  nation,  desiring  them  to  pray  for  hira,  and  for  the  pros- 
perity of  his  reign."* 


PKOM  THE  TtHE  OV  PHILOSTBATUfi 

Gibbon,  in  a  note  to  the  passage  whei'ein  lie  notices  tbiii 
public  epistle  of  Julian  to  the  Jews,  observes,  that  "  Aldiu 
has  branded  it  with  an  n  yvitaioc,  but  adds  that  this  stigini 
is  justly  removed  by  the  subsequent  editors,  Octavius  and 
Spanheim.*'  And  Warburton  thinks  that  what  Gi-eg^ory  Na- 
ziauzen,  in  his  second  invective,  lells  us  of  the  coiifcreuce  tliat 
followed  this  letter,  plainly  shews  it  to  be  genuine;  for  Julian 
assured  the  leaders  of  the  Jews,  that  he  bad  discovered  fnwi 
their  sacred  books,  that  the  time  of  their  restoration  was  at 
hand.  "  It  is  not  a  mere  curiosity,'*  says  the  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, "  to  enquire  what  prophecy  it  was  that  Julian  perverted; 
because  it  tends  to  conlirm  the  truth  of  Nazianzen's  relation- 
I  have  aonieliiues  thought  it  might  possibly  be  Lhc  words  of 
the  Septuagint  in  Dan.  ix.  27,  ^ui^tAE(a  ZaOriatTat  tin  rqi' 
fptfftwtftv  (the  ambiguity  of  which  expression  Julian  took  the 
advantage  of  against  the  helenistic  Jews,  who  probably  knew 
no  mure  of  the  original  than  hiuiself)>  signifyiug  '  the  tribute 
shall  be  given  to  the  desolate,'  instead  of  '  the  consumniation 
shall  be  poured  upon  the  desolate;'  for  the  letter  in  question 
tells  us  be  had  remitted  their  tribute,  and,  by  so  doing',  we 
see,  he  w  as  for  passing  himself  upon  tbem  for  a  second  Cyrus." 
Alypius,  whose  humanity,  says  Gibbon,  was  tempered  by 
severe  justice  and  manly  fortitude,  had  an  extraordinary  com- 
mission from  Julian  to  rebuiLd  thi^  temple,  and  the  diligence 
of  Alypius  obtained  the  strenuous  support  of  the  governor  of 
Palestine.  The  work  was  begun,  and  prosecuted  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  The  men  forgot  their  avarice,  and  tbe 
women  tiieir  delicacy.  Spades  and  pickaxes  of  silver  were 
provided  by  the  vanity  of  the  rich,  and  the  rubbisb  was  trans- 
ported in  mantles  of  silk  and  purple.  And  now  was  exhibited 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  attested  miracles  men- 
tioned in  history;  an  earthquake,  a  whirlwind,  and  a  fiery 
eruption,  which  overturned  and  scattered  the  new  foundatioas 
of  the  temple." 

Ammiauus  Marccllinus,  commended  by  Gibbon  as  a  phi- 
losophic soldier,  who  loved  the  virtneK  without  adopting  the 
prejudices  of  his  master,  hns  recorded  in  his  judicious  and 
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cuidid   history  of  hia  own  times,  the  eztrnordtnary  obstacles 
which  interruplv<l  the  restoratioQ  oftlie  temple  of  Jcru^lem. 
Lardner  has  declared  his  suspicion  of  the  miracle,  grounding 
that  suspicion  chiefly  on  the  silence  of  Jerome,  PrudentiuR^  and 
Orcwius;  but  for  the  miracle  there  is,  besides  the  testimony 
or  Amtnianus  Marcellmus,  a  heatbea,  the  following  affirmative 
Bothorities,  brought   together  in  Whitby's  general   Preface 
(p.  2^) ;  Zemuch  David,  a  Jew,  who  confesses  that  Julian  was 
divinitus  impeditus ;    Gregon,'  Nazianzeu>  and   Chrysostom, 
unoDg  the  Greeks;  Sl  Ambrose  and  Rufhnus  among  the 
Latins,  who  flourished  at  the  very  time  of  tlie  alleged  fact; 
Theodoret  and  Sozomen,  orthodox  historians;  Philostorgius, 
an  Arian ;  Socrates,  a  favourer  of  the  Novatians,  who  w^te 
the  story  within  fifty  years  after  the  event,  and  whilst  the 
eyewitnesses  of  the  fact  were  yet  surviving.    The  whole  ac- 
count ta  fully  given  by  Dr.  Warburton,  who  has,  says  Bishop 
Newton,  set  the  evidence  in  the  clearest  light,  and  refuted 
all  objections,  to  the  triumph  of  tiiith,  and  the  confusion  of 
infidelity. 

TO  AVERIUS. 

I  DID  not  read  yourletlerin  which  yon  informed  me  of  the  death 
of  your  wife,  and  expressed  the  (^xtrt;nie  afflictioti  which  tliis 
loAH  has  occasioned  you,  without  tears.  The  thing  itself  is  very 
aflecting — a  young  wife,  modest,  the  delight  of  her  husband, 
and  the  mother  of  pious  children,  snatched  away  before  her 
time,  like  a  torch  just  set  in  a  blaze  and  immediately  extin- 
guished. Though  the  loss  is  peculiarly  yours,  it  almost  as 
affectingly  touches  myself.  Least  of  all  did  my  excellent  friend 
seem  todeserve  such  a  stroke  of  affliction;  a  man  full  of  know- 
ledge, and  one  of  my  friends  the  most  valued  by  me.  I  f  I  were 
writing  to  another  man  on  the  same  subject,  I  should  think  it 
necesMry  to  use  many  words  in  shewing  him  that  what  he 
now  suffers  is  the  common  lot  of  human  beings  ;  that  it  must 
be  patientlv  borne;  that  we  gain  nothing  by  indulging  our 
grief;  and,  in  short,  should  make  use  of  all  those  ordinary 
arguments  wliich  seem  best  adapted  to  mitigate  thu  suBerings 
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of  an  inexperienced  person.     But  as  I  consider  that  I 
addrefiHing  one  who  Ik  in  the  practice  of  giving  counsels 
otiiers,  I   am  asliunied  of  employing  arguments  which 
nsed  to  improve  and  instruct  the  ignorant     Waving,  tl 
fore,  all  such  lopics  of  consolation,  t  will  relate  a  fable,  oril 
may  be  a  true  slory,  to  you,  perhaps,  not  unknown,  though  I 
believe  not  known  to  niQuy,  by  the  sole  useof  which,  asa  sort 
of  Nepenthes,  you  may  find  a  no  less  effectual  remedy  for 
your  grief,  tliun  the  cup  which  the  Spartan  dame  is  said  on  i 
similar  occasion  to  have  given  to  Telemachus.**^    The  storf 
is,  tliat  Deniocritus  of  Abdera,  finding  that  nothing  he  coali} 
Bay  could  aflord  any  solace  to  the  mind  of  Dartua,  who  ma 
mourning  tlie  loss  of  his  beautiful  wife,  promised  to  reston 
her  to  hfci  if  he,  the  king,  would,  on  his  part,  supply  that 
which  was  necessary  to  be  done  preparatory  to  the  undertak* 
ing.     Darius  desired  him  to  spare  no  expense,  but  to  taka 
every  neceBsary  step  toward  the  performance  of  bis  promise. 
Boon  aAerwards  Dcmocritus  told  the  king  that  things  were 
ready  for   the   performance  of  the  work ;    one  tiling   only 
was  wanting,  and   that  he  knew  not  how  to  procure,  bat 
Darius,  as  sovereign  of  all  Asia,  would,  perhaps,  fmd  do 
difEculty  in  providing  it.     On  his  enquiry  what  that  gn^t   i 
thing  was,  which  it  was  for  a  king  only  to  know  how  to  psifl 
form,  Democritus  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  if  you  will  writ^ 
on  the  tomb  of  your  wife  the  names  of  three  persons  who  had 
entirely  escaped  all  affliction,  she  will  forthwith  be  restor6^| 
to  life."     Darius  being  pcq>lcxcd,  and  unable  to  name  any 
one  that  had  suflfercd   no  affliction,  Democritus,  laughing, 
thus  addressed  liim,  "  Are  you  not  ashamed,  O  most  unreason- 
able of  mortula,  thus  to  give  wtiy  to  grtef,  as  if  you  were  the 
only  one  in  the  world  who  had  been  exposed  to  calamity^— 
while  you  are  unable  to  point  out  n  single  individual  who  hifl 
not  endured  some  domestic  loss  or  misfortune?""     Darius,a 
barbarian,  and  untutored  man,  required  lo  be  inatructed  b' 

'•  OJy».  I.  i».  V.  220. 

"  la  Blmt^nt  consider*  tliis  story  of  Democriitiu  antl  Darius  as  a  sort 
plijlosophical  novel.    The  slory,  he  says,  is  no  nbere  tbund. 


lemons  as  these;  but  yuu,  who  are  a  Gret-k,  and  have 
instituted  in  sound  learning,  arc  cxpt:cU:d  to  govern 
irftelf;  otherwise  a  discredit  would  be  cast  upon  reason 
t\f,  if  it  should  appear  to  be  unable  lo  mitigate  sorrow  as 
actually  as  time. 


[BPISTLB,  OR    EDICT,  FORBIDDING  THE  CHRISTIANS  TO  TKACH 
POI.ITP.  I.ITERATITRE. 

Wb  consider  true  learning  to  consist  not  in  words,  nor  in  the 

harmony  of  polished  language,  but  in  the  sound  constitution 

of  n  well  regulated  mind,  and  right  cuticepUoiis  of  good  and 

evil,  of  the  beautiful  and  the  base.    Whosoever,  therefore,  has 

other  views,  and  teaches  other  notions  to  Ins  hearers,  is  as  far 

from  being  a  learned,  att  he  is  from  being  a  good  man.     If 

there  is  a  variance  between  the  mind  and  the  tongue,  even  in 

amall  and  tri6ing  things,  it  i^  evil  as  far  as  it  extends;  but  if 

in  tilings  of  great  importance  there  'i»  a  discordancy  between 

what  a  man  thinks,  and  what  he  teaches,  does  he  not  resemble 

the    vendor  of  adulterated   food.     It  is  not  the  conduct  of 

respectable  men,  but  of  knaves.    Those,  therefore,  who  teach 

whnt  in  their  real  opinions  they  deem  to  be  false  and  wicked, 

are  deccptious  anil  ensnaring  in  what  they  recommend.     All 

who  undertake  the  oflice  of  teachers,  whatever  may  be  the 

nibjecl  matter,  ought  to  be  characterized  by  the  strictest 

fMTobity  and  integrity,  and  to  be  incapable  of  the  unworthy 

practice  of  disseminating  opinions,  whicli  are  at  variance  with 

those  which  they  mentally  hold;  and,  above  all  others,  such 

integrity  of  proceeding  la  becutning  in  ihoKe  who  are  engaged 

in  the  profession  of  teaching  and  instructing  the  young,  and 

expounding  the  writings  of  the  anctetits,  whether  they  are 

rhetoricians  or  grammarians,  hut  especially  if  they  are  sophists,  * 

for  they  desire  to  be  considered  as  qimlified  to  teach  not  only 

how  to  speak,  but  how  to  live,  and  profess  to  give  lessons  in, 

political  philosophy.     Whether  tliis  be  so  or  not,  I  shall  not 

at  present  consider.     1  give  due  commendation  to  those  who 

hold  out  the  promise  of  such  good  things,  but  1  should  com- 
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mend  tlieiu  iiiucli  luorc  if  tht:y  did  uol  belie  und  con( 
themselves,  by  thinking  one  thing,  and  teaching  their  set 
anutlicr.     Whut!    Did  uot  tLc  gods  conduct  the  stui 
labours  of  Homer,  and  Hesiod,  und  also  of  Deniostheni 
Herodutus,  (itid  Thticydidcs,  and  Isocratcs,  and  Lystas' 
not  some  uf  theae  conftider  themselves  devoted  to  M< 
and  others  to  the  Muses?     It  is  absurd,  thercroro,  forj 
who  give  lectures  on  their  works,  to  despise  the  gods 
they  honoured.     I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  hoi 
these  teachers  ought  to  change  their  minds  for  the  sake  of  I 
youths  they  instruct,  but  I  give  them  their  choice,  ett 
forbear  teaching  what  they  do  not  det^m  to  be  right  an( 
or,  if  they  choose  to  teach,  let  them  6rst  persuade  their  acl 
lars  to  think  as  they  do  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  those  wh( 
Ibey  expound  ;  and  let  theui  not,  wliile  they  charge  them  wit 
impiety,  folly,  and  error,  in  respect  of  the  objects  of  theic] 
worshij),  seek  to  gain  a  subsisteuce  out  of  their  writings  ;  and 
by  receiving  a  reward  for  their  teaching,  confess  themselves  to 
be  influenced  by  the  most  sordid  motives,  and  to  be  acting 
contrary  to  their  conscionces  for  a  few  drachms."* 

Hitherto  there  have,  1  allow,  been  many  causes  to  prcveat 
t^ieir  coming  to  the  sacred  ceremonies;  aud  the  dangers  to 
which  they  have  been  every  where  exposed  were  an  excuse 
for  their  dissembling  their  real  sentiments  concerning  die 
gods ;  but  since  the  gods  have  granted  us  liberty,  it  sccoig  to 
me  to  be  wicked  to  inculcate  doctrines  which  they  do  not  deem 
to  be  right  and  just. 

If  they  think  the  writers  whom  they  interpret  are  really 


'*  La  Blelierie  observes  upon  this  passage,  Uiat  Julian  well  knew  by  bis 
own  cxpencDce  ihal  mastcn,  tvlten  the>'  explained  to  dicir  Kholan  the  in- 
cient  nulliors,  never  fiiiled  to  insist  on  the  vreaknesi  and  folly  of  pogBnisra. 
He  was  sensilik'  liow  much  a  ChrMlian  mKster  cbd  coulribule  lo  the  progroi 
Drn.-ligioii,  when  lie  interprets  protant^  authors  vWn  ihe  spirit  of  a  OiriilMui, 
and  eriually  avnits  hirri<telfofihe  truth  mid  thr  iM-w^honr]  which  he  6iMlii  tlien.  in 
order  lo  conduct  his  pupils  to  (!od  and  Jesus  (..'hrist.  This  ts  what  Julian 
wished  to  prevent.  Bui  instead  of  discoTerinjt  bis  true  luoiiTes,  he  emp1o)B 
the  most  Inmentable  pretext  that  am  be ;  so  Ibat  Ibis  piece  of  «ioqueaos  i 
niasl(T<p)vci'  of  Hipliistry. 


if  let  ihctn  zealously  imiUU:  their  piety  towards  the  gods. 
It  if  they  thiok  these  excellent  men  to  have  beeu  in  Efcat 
r,  let  them  go  to  the  churches  of  the  GaUIeans,  and  there 
mnd  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  obedience  to  whom  you  pro- 
iiTD  that  sacn6ces  are  to  be  atKtained  from. 
I  would  your  eare  and  tongues  were,  as  you  express  it,  r^e* 
idf  in  those  thin^  tti  which  I  wish  Umt  m^-scif,  and  all 
in  Bcntmient  and  practice  are  my  fnend^,  may  participate. 
Fo  masters  and  scholars,  let  this  be  the  general  law.     Let 
ye  who  are  desirous  of  instruction  be  prevented  from  resort- 
to  what  school  they  choose.     It  would  be  as  oujust  to 
lude  children,  who  are  yet  ignorant  whither  to  ^o  for  id- 
ruction,  from  the  best  sources,  ns  it  would  be  to  drive  them 
fear,  and  against  their  wills,  to  the  reli(;ious  rites  of  their 
intry.     And  though  it  might  be  right  to  cure  men  of  such 
Iness  eren  against  their  will,  yet  let  indulgence  be  exercised 
irds  all  who  are  under  such  infatuation  ;  for  the  ignorant 
>uld,  in  my  opinion,  nnt  be  punished,  but  mslructed. 


No  sensible  man  can  perust!  the  above  letter,  or  edict,  with- 

>out  pronouncing  it  to  be  a  puerile  and  contemptible  piece  of 

ihistry.  It  tvas  evidently  very  absurd  to  change  the  Christian 

ichers  with  inconBistency  in  imputing  weakness  and  folly 

to  paganism,  and  at  the  same  time  proposing  to  their  pupils 

I  tome  of  the  works  of  p.igan  writers  as  the  repositories  of  noble 

'•eatiiiienttt,  and  models  of  tine  composition  :  this  wus  very 

different  from  proposing  them  generally  for  adoption  or  imita- 

tioD,  or  us  authorities  in  religion,  or  pure  moraUty.    The  edict 

;  marked  throughout  with  a.s  much  imbecility  of  argument  as 

a  purpose  so  ungenerous  and  paltry  would  naturally  suggest. 

The   heathens  themselves  despised   it.     Ammianus,  Julianas 

own  historian,  has  censured  it  with  severity ;  and  the  Chnstian 

teachers  in  general  gave  op  their  chairs,  rather  than  teach 

under  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  edict.     Jerome,  in  his 

Chronicle,  says  that  Prohteresius,  the  Athenian  sophist,  shut 

ip  his  school,  though   the  emperor  had  granted  to  him  a 
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Hpccial  license  to  teach  ;  and  Augustine  records  the  sanKJ 
Victoriniis,  who  had  taught  rhetoric  with  great  appUusej 
Romc.'» 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  thus  pleasingly  describes  a  lit 
farm,  of  which  he  makes  him  a  present.  It  does  not  ap|: 
to  whom  the  letter  was  written. 

I  present  you  with  a  little  farm  in  Bithynia,  which 
gift  to  me  from  my  grandmother,  as  some  return  for  jH 
affectionnte  attachment  to  me,- — not  large  enough,  indeed) 
give  you  a  reputation  for  wealth  or  a  brilliant  fortune, 
which  will  appear  to  be  by  no  meanii  without  its  attractk 
when  I  shall  have  laid  before  you  its  particular  advant 
I  know  I  may  venturCf  in  the  face  of  all  your  learning 
elegauce;r  to  bring  the  lightest  topics  in  a  playful  mam 
before  you.  To  begin  then.  The  farm  is  distant  from 
sea  not  more  than  twenty  stadia,  and  neither  trader  norl 
roisy  vulgarity  of  sailors  disturbs  the  quiet  of  the  place;  i 
yet  it  is  not  destitute  of  the  favours  of  the  sea-god,  for  it 
always  supply  a  fresh  and  gasping  6sh.  You  have  but 
ascend  a  little  hillock  near  tlte  boujic,  and  thence  you  commaiu)' 
a  view  of  the  Propontis  and  its  islands,  and  also  the  cityi 
named  frooi  a  noble  prince."  In  proceeding  thither  you  dtti 
not  tread  on  moss  and  sea  weed,  nor  nre  you  in  the  smnlleat 
degree  annoyed  by  the  nameless  things  which  arc  thrown 
upon  the  shore  and  sands;  but  you  walk  upon  a  fragrant 
surface  uf  ivy,  thyme,  and  odoriferous  plants.  It  is  delightful 
to  recline  here  Jn  quiet  with  one's  book,  and  ever  and  anoa 
to  look  off  and  enjoy  the  prospect  of  the  ocean,  and  of  the 
vessels  riding  upon  it.  It  was  to  me,  when  a  very  young  man, 
a  charming  retreat.  It  is  well  supplied  with  springs,  a  plea- 
sant bath,  garden,  and  orchard.     When  I  grew  up  I  still  re- 


"  See  the  inTectirei  poured  hy  Gregory  Naz.  u]Xin  thic  edict : 
Tic  'Kp/iiif  ffot  Xo/ioc.  <■*€<"'  atToc  tiirotc,  rotr'  tin  row  fiyayt',  ni 
TiXxTrtf  iroyfipot,  xai  flaaKavci  faiixnvic :  k.  r.  \. 

mam  lofXmr.  BantX,  rifXir.  Tpwrac* 
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*  Frobrtbly  CyzLcus  may  be  meant,  who  vrtu  Mnin  by  Jftson,  and  was  ki>g 
ofll^e  tsLiiml  which  seems  to  httrt  been  called  after  his  name. 


my  fondness  for  this  scene  of  my  early  days.  1  visited 
oflcD,  and  my  iutcrcourse  with  it  was  not  unattended  with 
true  Lion. 

There  still  remains  upon  this  spot  a  humble  monument  of 
ly  husbandry;  a  little  vine,  producing  a  sweet  and  fragrant 
*ine,  which  needs  no  keeping  to  acquire  its  flavour.  You 
have  experience  of  its  quality.  The  clusters,  whether  on 
tree  or  in  the  winepress,  emit  a  perfume  like  that  of  the 
.  The  must  in  the  cask  is  like  the  nectar  which  Homer 
libes.  You  will  ask  why  was  not  this  vine  multiplied  by 
tln^  many  acres  with  it?  Perhaps  1  was  not  a  very  dili- 
gent husbandman.  But  in  tnith  mine  is  the  cup  of  a  sober 
Saccbus,  being  generally  supplied  from  the  pure  stream.  I 
have  only  cared,  therefore,  to  provi<ie  as  much  of  this  more 
generous  beverage  as  might  be  wanted  for  myself,  and  for  my 
small  number  of  friends.  I  make  this  present  to  you,  my 
friend,  sensible  that  it  is  but  little  in  itself,  but  valuable  as 
coming  from  a  friend  to  a  friend ;  reminding  us  of  the  ex- 
pression of  Pmdar,  that  truly  wise  poet,  "  from  house  to 
house.""  I  have  written  this  letter  in  a  hurried  manner,  by 
the  light  of  uiy  lump ;  so  that  I  must  beg  you  not  to  read  it 
with  a  critic's  eye,  or  as  one  rhetorician  examines  another. 

JOLIAN  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  BOSTBA.*' 

I  THOUGHT  the  prelates  of  the  Galileans  would  have  felt 
themselves  under  greater  obligation  to  me,  than  to  him  who 
preceded  me  in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  For  in  his 
reign  many  were  banished  and  imprisoned  ;  and  great  num- 
bers of  those  whom  they  call  heretics  were  put  to  death.  In- 
somuch that  in  Samosata,  Cyzlcus,  Paphla^uuia,  Bithynia, 
Galatia,  and  many  other  countries,  whole  villages  were  laid 
waste,  and  levelled  with  the  earth.  In  our  reign  just  the 
reverse  has  taken  place  :  for  the  banished  were  pi^rmitted  to 

*'  OXriftv.  Od.  ri.  I..  167.     ni.  »ii.  L  6.    0*Kodtv  mtah. 

*  Culled  Horn  in  Scriplure.    Thevapitat  of  luicient  Idumsa. 
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return ;  and  to  tliose  whose  property  h>id  been  confiscnted,  all 
has  been  restored  by  our  odicL  But  to  ihal  height  of  fury 
and  folly  ure  tliese  prt'lrttes  arrived,  that  because  they  art*  no 
longer  allowed  to  tymunisc,  or  to  do  those  things  to  the  injury 
of  one  another,  or  of  us  who  piously  wormhip  the  divinities,  they 
arc  cnraf^ed  und  exasperated,  mid  leave  no  stone  uuturucd  to 
excite  the  people  to  tumult  aud  sedition  ;  in  which  they  niaoi- 
fest  their  impiety  towards  the  ;^ds,  and  their  contiimacioiu 
opposition  tu  our  t'dictb,  humane  as  tlicy  are.  We  suffer 
none  of  them  to  be  drawn  againitt  their  will  to  our  altan. 
We  also  publicly  declare,  thai,  if  any  are  desirous  to  he  par* 
takers  of  our  libations  and  lustrations,  they  must  fint  offer 
sacrihces  of  expi:ition,  and  supplicate  the  gods,  the  averters  of 
evil  I  so  far  are  we  from  desiring  to  admit  any  of  the  ine* 
ligious  into  communion  with  our  sacrud  riles,  before  they  have 
puritied  their  souls  by  supplications  to  the  gods,  and  tlieir 
bodies  by  le^l  ablutions.  The  populace,  deluded  by  those  they 
call  their  clergy,  who  are  angry  at  their  licence  and  impunity 
being  withdrawn,  arc  become  openly  tumultuous.  For  those 
who  have  up  to  this  tinic  been  used  to  tyi-annise,  not  satisfied 
witti  lK>ii]g  unpunished  for  their  past  crinit.'8,  but  ambitious  of 
their  former  power,  because  they  are  not  permitted  any  longer 
to  act  as  magistrates,  or  to  possess  themselves  of  tlie  estates 
of  others,  and  transfer  every  thing  to  ihemselves,  pull,  so  to 
speak,  the  ropes  of  sedition,  and,  as  the  proverb  expresses  it, 
add  fire  to  Hre,  and  scruple  not  to  accuaiulate  and  aggravate, 
mischiefs,  while  tliey  urge  on  the  multitude  to  fresh  commo- 
tions. ^ 
Wherefore  I  have  thought  fit  to  declare  and  make  kno«fl 
to  all  the  people,  by  this  edict,  that  they  must  no  longer  unite 
with  their  clergy  in  seditions  and  tumults,  nor  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  persuaded  to  throw  stones,  and  disobey  tlieir 
rulers.  They  are  permitted  to  assemble  themselves  together 
when  they  please,  and  otfer  up  such  prayers  as  they  hare 
established  for  themselves:  hut  if  iheir  clerjry  incite  them  to 
seditious  commotions  on  their  account,  lei  them  by  no  means 
assent  to  thoio,  on  pain  of  punishment. 


1  have  deemed  it  proper  to  make  ihis  particular  announce- 
««nt  to  the  state  of  Uostra,  because  the  Bishop  Titus  aud  the 
cterE:^',  in  certain  nieinoriaU  which  they  have  presented,  have 
laid  the  whole  blame  upon  the  people,  as  being  inclined  of 
maelTes  to  raise  disturbances  if  they  were  not  withheld 
their  admonitions.     I  have  subjoined  to  this  present  edict 
very  words  which,  in  the  memorial  abovemenlioned,  the 
hop  has  presuojed  to  iu!>erl.     "  Though  the  Christians  are 
not  inferior  in  number  to  the  Gentile?,  they  are  restniined  by 
our  exhoitatioDs  from  betug  tumultuous."     Such  are  llic  ex- 
pressions used  by  the  bishop  concerning  you.     You  see  he 
intimates  that  your  moderation  does  not  arise  from  your  own 
good  disposition,  but  that  you  refrain  in  compliance  with  his 
exhortations.     Wherefore  consider  him  as  your  accuser,  and 
as  such  drive  him  out  of  your  city.     Let  the  citizens  among 
themselves  muintain  peace  and  unanimity.     Let  them  not  be 
at  slriPe  with,  and  do  harm  to  each  other ;  neither  you  that  are 
in  error  to  those  who  rightly  uiid  duly  wortihip  the  gods  with 
those  ceremonies  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  most 
ancient  times;  nor  do  you,  the  worshippuni  of  the  gods,  do 
jolence  to  or  plunder  the  houses  of  those  who  err  from  igno- 
ce  rather  than  choice.     Men  should   be  persuaded  and 
ught  by  argument  and  discourse,  and  not  by  blows,  invec- 
tives, and  corporal  punishments.    I  therefore  again  and  again 
admonish  those  who  have  voluntarily  embraced  the  true  reli- 
gion, not  in  any  manner  to  injure,  or  insult  the  GaJileans. 
They  are  rather  deserving  of  commiseration  than  hate,  who 
are  fatally  misled  in  a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern  to  them. 
For  as  piety  is  the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  so  is  impiety  the 
greatest  evil.     Such  is  their  misfortune  who  turn  themselves 
from  the  immortal  gods  to  dead  men  and  their  relics.     We 
pity  tlie  lot  of  those,  who  are  in  these  unhappy  circumstances; 
while  wc  greatly  congratulate  those,  who  are  freed  and  ex- 
empted by  the  gods  from  these  errors. 


jio! 


The  noble  author  of  the  Characteristics  baa  thouglit  fit  to 
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give  OS,  in  Uie  third  volume  of  that  work,  a  Iratisl&tion  of  this 
letter,  or  edict,  to  the  city  of  Boslra,  to  which  he  has  sub- 
joined tlie  following  specious  compHmcut  to  itis  author.  "  'I'hm 
the  generous  and  mild  emperor,  whom  we  may  indeed  call 
heathen,  but  not  so  justly  apostate;  since  heinyr,  at  diffcrfiit 
times  of  his  youth,  transferred  to  different  schools  or  univer^i* 
ties,  and  bred  under  tutors  of  each  religion,  as  well  heathen  at 
Christian,  he  happened,  when  of  full  age,  to  make  his  choice, 
(though  very  unfurlLinately)  in  the  former  kittd,  and  adhered 
to  the  ancient  religion  of  his  country  and  forefathers/' 

'ITjus  coolly  and  philosophically  doL-s  this  noble  writer  hold 
the  scales  between  the  two  religions,  Heathen  and  Christiao. 
If  the  latter  persuasion  receives  at  his  hands  tionie  decent 
acknowledgment  of  superiority,  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  defi- 
cient in  courtesy  to  the  venerable  fanes  of  the  ancient  worship, 
which,  though  it  wjs  going  fist  out  of  fashion,  yet  was  of 
power  to  retain,  by  its  expiring  grasp,  the  heart  and  under- 
standing of  a  reasoning  prince  in  devotion  to  its  antiqnati-d 
claims.  Hutween  the  two  rival  creeds  the  mind  uf  Lord 
Shaftesbury  appeared  hardly  decided,  moat  liberally  allow- 
ing to  all  the  full  freedom  of  choice,  as  on  a  question  to  b« 
wholly  referred  to  the  arbitrament  of  reason.  But  how  hin 
lordship  could  reconcile  bis  omission  of  the  entire  passage 
relating  to  Titus,  the  bishop  of  Bostra,  to  his  sense  of  equity, 
it  is  difKcuU  to  say.  Titus  appears,  on  the  best  testimony, 
to  have  been  a  learned  divine,  and  an  estimable  man;  and 
what  the  emperor  in  his  edict  declared  concerning  him  lo  the 
citizens  of  Bostra,  was  evidently  inserted  for  the  purpose 
incensing  them  against  their  bishop,  and  of  bringing 
under  the  chastisement  of  a  mob  :  therefortt,  it  seemed 
to  the  noble  translator  to  omit  what  was  so  little  to  the 
credit  of  the  emperor.  Alas!  thei'e  is  no  difficulty  in 
this.  Julian  was  himself  a  type  of  all  that  genus  of  intellec- 
tual men  who  will  subscribe  to  no  truths  but  those  whic^^ 
come  within  the  clear  scope  of  their  own  reaiioning  facaU 
ties;  in  sliort,  who  reject  revelation  as  such,  where  it  has  not 
the  sanction  of  what  they  call  experience,  and  is  not  reconcil 
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le  to  their  own  pre-established  opinions.  Of  this  number 
probably  watt  Lord  Shaftesbury,  uud,  perhaps,  the  learned 
bistonoD  in  whose  English  pages  Julian  appears  with  so  much 
advantage. 

The  men  of  this  stamp  will  not  receive  Christianity  as  the 
only  way  of  restitution  for  a  helpless  and  fallen  creature.  It 
is  not  because  they  look  upon  the  Deity  as  dishonoured  by 
the  scandal  of  the  crucifixion,  as  might  be  the  siiggeatiou  of  a 
spurious  sensibility,  or  a  pious  prejudice,  but  because  they 
deem  humanity  tu  be  unduly  degraded  by  the  supposed  neces- 
sity for  such  a  process  of  profound  humiliation,  that  they  refuse 
to  bow  to  the  mystery.  i3ut  mystery  it  is,  and  must  remain, 
nor  i»  there  any  escape  from  it  but  by  becoming  involved  in 
difficulties  still  more  perplexing.  Man  may  reason  upon  and 
about  it,  but  he  will  only  reason  himself  into  confusion. 
Happily  he  is  not  called  to  struggle  with  tlial  which  is  con- 
trary to,  but  to  acquiesce  in  that  which  is  above  his  reason  ; 
and  if  the  mind  will  not  acquiesce,  but  will  be  wise  above  what 
ii  revealed,  it  must  pay  both  its  health  and  its  wealth  as  the 
price  of  its  unsanctified  knowledge  :  nor  will  that  idol  release 
ite  hold  upon  its  votaries  until  the  renewed  heart  shall  re- 
nounce its  inheritance  of  pride,  and  the  lords  of  that  infected 
patrimony  shall  throw  down  their  niuaiments  at  the  fool  of 
the  cross. 

Libanius  was  born  at  Antioch  in  the  year  fi.c.  314,  and  ac- 
cording toSiiidas,  bis  father's  name  ivaa  Phasganius.  We  learn 
from  his  life  uf  himself,  which  he  says  he  wrote  when  he  was 
sixty,  that  he  attained  his  fiftieth  year  under  Jovian,  and  his 
fifty-^eveutii  under  \'alens.  His  grandfathers,  on  both  sideH, 
are  said  to  have  been  persons  equally  distingnislied  by  their 
rank  and  eloquence.  Kis  paternal  grandfather,  together  with 
bis  brother  Hrasidas,  waspiit  lotiiMth  by  Diocletian,  in  the  year 
303.  He  was  tlie  second  of  thre^c  sons.  From  Antioch,  where 
he  began  his  studies,  he  went  tu  Athens,  and  resided  there  fur 
more  than  four  years,  and  tbcii  proceeded  to  Cunstantinople, 
where  he  got  in  favour  with  Nicocles,  a  celebrated  grummuriun 
of  LacedsBmon,  who  was  a  teacher  uf  the  Emperor  Julian, 
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Returning  to  Athens,  he  \v»s  8oon  eminent  at  thai  resort  < 
pruf'essura  aud  students  in  rhutoric  and  philosophy,  iif 
however,  he  became  the  object  of  so  much  rivalry  and  opf 
sitiun,  that  he  fouud  it  expedient  to  leave  the  city,  and  to 
pair  to  Nicomt'dia,  where  his  excellence  in  speakioj^  became 
tliu  theme  of  uujvursal  praise,  aud  where  he  deliveixMl  tin 
lectures  and  orations,  which  attracted  the  notice  and  approt 
lion  of  the  Cniptiror  JuJian.  It  was  liere  that  he  formed  ft 
friendship  ivitl)  Aristoenetus,  and  the  five  years  passed  by  him 
in  this  city,  which  was  at  this  time  considered  as  the  Athens 
of  Bithynia,  he  called  the  'spring  lime  of  his  Life.'  His 
friend  Aristienetus,  who  was  Preefect  of  Bithynia,  lost  Ins  life 
iu  the  ruin  caused  by  an  earthquake,  which  happened  at  Nico- 
media  in  the  year  358.'"     He  once  more  visited  Cunstantiou- 


**  The  city  of  Nicomcdia  was  called  by  Pliiiy  *  a  fiinoousand  beautiful  city,' 
uud  liy  Ainmiuous  'tlte  mutticr  nf  all  I  he  ci  lies  of  Biltiynia,*  niid  lierc  (be 
rt«maii  Rniperors  resideil  wlieu  ihe  lUfaini  of  lh«  eoipire  call^]  ihem  iuto  tbs 
Eiui.  Th€  great  L'oiisianline  made  Nicomedia  his  residence  after  he  had  n- 
lired  from  Kotne,  until  Byzantium  was  completed  for  his  rcccpuoa.  It  is  do« 
a  smnlL  village.  Ainmiaiius  given  a  dix-iiUrul  rciircscDtalioii  of  th«  fury  and 
devastation  of  this  csirt)i(|uaS(i:,  whidi  bunml  the  city  in  ruins.  The  cam 
WU9  rri^htful.  MuUittiJes  were  crushed  by  tlie  fnlltng  rafters,  some  w 
I'urtiulLy  buried  iii  the  hKt|>ft  of  nhhes,  and  a,  i;rf^L  luany  were  shut  in  by 
niaj^ps  of  titnb«]-  utui  tiles,  lUid  died  by  famine.  AriiUiPnetiu,  ihc  pnefi 
periabed  by  a  linf^enni;  and  excruciating  death.  Ilie  epistles  of  Aristxnet! 
an  pfMerved,  but  they  are  of  no  great  value.  They  arc  stuffed  with 
from  I'latD,  Luciun,  aiul  other  wriien,  and  tut  far  us  ihey  muy  be  called  bis 
own,  they  do  nu  boimur  lo  liis  powtra  or  bin  principles.  Tbey  ok  little  el 
tbao  amorous  puerilities. 

Libanius  lut^ntions  two  monodies,  (mournful  wiigs,  so  called,  because  reel 
by  one  only  on  the  slaf^^  without  llie  chorus,)  which  he  wrote  on  occasion  of 
tJiis  calamity,  one  rulnting  to  tltc  city,  and  the  oiber,  it  is  presumed,  to  Aris- 
lunetus  the  pnefect,  the  first  of  which  only  r^mauis.  These  productions  are 
wordiy  onU  of  being  perused  as  specimens  of  the  prev»ihng  elot^iiencc  of  the 
period  to  which  our  attention  is  noiv  drawn.  After  a  pompous  description  of 
the  magtiiHcence  of  Nicomedia,  he  i:a.ll9  the  gods  wrerety  lo  account  for  sufler- 
inif  it  (o  be  tlius  destroyed,  "After  wc  had  passed/' says  the  mourning  poet, 
"*  thmtigli  the  windings  of  the  bill*.  »hen  the  city  appeared  at  the  distance  of 
150  stadia,  on  all  other  subjccu  a  profound  sjlencc  ensued,  and,  no  longer 
cnifagcd  cither  by  the  lowering  bmncbes  of  the  gardens,  or  by  the  fruitfulneH 
of  the  soil,  or  by  the  irafhc  of  the  sea,  our  wliole  conve'isalion  turned  oo  Ni' 
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ageiii  returned  to  Aiittoch,  by  permission  ofGallus, 
CsBsar,  Tor  four  months.  Galium  bcm^  put  to  death,  lie  Anally 
fixed  his  residence  at  that  city,  and  rose  to  the  highest  dis- 
tiurtion  as  a  sophist  and  rhetorician.  He  was  much  hon* 
oured  by  JuUan,  who  gave  hiiu  the  honorary  title  of  Quteslor, 
and  wrote  many  letters  to  him,  six  of  which  are  now  only  ex- 
tant. Ue  livtd  to  an  adranced  age,  and  though  Buiuetiraen 
the  object  of  oppression  and  injurious  treatment,  of  which  he 
complains  in   his  Hfe  of  hioiiseir,  was  frequently  very  ser- 


medta.  The  rorni  or  the  dlj  to  fiwctOAting  by  its  bMUty,  tyrannixcd  om  oor 
eyva,  xad  IiunI  their  whole  aiuuiion  on  itielF.  Similar  were  the  leosations  of 
him  who  had  Dever  seen  i(  befofe,  uit)  of  liiin  who  bad  gn>wn  old  witliiii  its 
«nlb.  Oite  kIiuw«]  to  his  HNnpankiQ  the  palace^  glittering  uver  the  bay  ;  ano- 
ther the  tlieatre  embellblirng  the  nlwle  city.  Kevemig  it  u  a  sacred  city,  wt 
proceeded  on  out  way  toChalcedon.  It  wu  necessary  to  make  a  turn,  till  tlie 
ottUife  of  the  rood  deprived  ui  of  the  spectacle.  Thii  seemed  hke  the  cessation 
of  a  leaii.  A  cny  so  ^real,  so  renowned,  ought  not  tlie  whole  choir  of  thr  gods 
u>  hare  surrouDded,  and  protected,  exiiorting  each  other  to  decree,  thai  it  shouM 
nerer  be  subjected  to  any  calamity  .'  Bot  now  some  of  you  have  deceived, 
otlien  have  deserted,  and  none  have  assisted  her.  All  that  I  have  cnutnL-rated 
o(>ce  were,  but  no  longer  are.  What  a  beuutiful  lock  has  fortune  sevE'red  from 
the  world  1  Haw  hoA  she  blii>ded  the  other  continent  by  thu«  depriving  it  of 
its  illuAtrious  eye  I  What  a  deplorable  deformity  ha-t  she  inflicted  upon 
j^2ui  I  ■  •  *  •  xhe  day  had  almost  advanced  to  noon.  The  tutelar  deities 
of  the  city  abaodoned  the  temples,  stic  wns  kf\  like  a  ship  deserted  by  its 
crew.  The  lord  of  the  trident  abook  die  earth,  and  convulsed  the  ocean  ;  the 
fbondalions  of  the  city  were  diEunlted ;  walls  were  thruwn  on  walla ;  ptitara 
an  pillars;  and  roa&  fell  headlong.  What  had  bc^n hidden  was  revealed, and 
what  had  appeared  was  hidden.  Statues  perfect  in  beauty,  and  cojnpldc  id 
every  pan,  were  blended  by  t)ie  concussion  in  one  confuMrd  mass,  Artificen, 
woifcing  at  tlieir  trades,  wcrt  Jjthcd  out  of  their  slio|w  and  houses.  The 
tlieuln:  involved  in  ruiii«all  tliat  were  in  it.  •  *  *  *  O  alUsoting  sun,  what 
were  ihy  senutions  on  seeing  this  ?  Why  didit  thou  not  prevent  such  a  city 
bom  leaving  the  earth  1  For  the  oxen  profaned  by  ihe  famished  marinen, 
iby  reseniment  was  inch  an  to  threaten  the  celesuo]  powers  that  thou  woiildst 
give  thyself  up  to  Pluto,  (Horn.  Odyss.  xii.)but  for  tbe  glory  of  the  earth,  for 
the  labour  of  rauuy  klDg>,  for  this  fniil  of  prodi|;ious  cost,  destroyed  in  the  day- 
time, thou  haat  had  no  compassion."  It  is  probable  this  was  the  usual  strain 
of  (he  eloquence  of  this  celebrated  sophist,  and  of  the  rlietoric  by  which  the 
students  and  candidates  for  literary  laurels  and  academical  preGL^rmi'iil  in  tills 
doting  age  of  Rome,  were  captivated.  I.tbanitis  was  the  master  spirit  of  thai 
period. 
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viceable  to  the  city  of  Anliocb  in  reconciling  to  tlicoi  the 
emperors  Julian  and  Theodosiiis.  It  has  been  inferred  froaJ 
iiowe  of  his  works,  that  he  was  in  existence  in  the  reigu  ofj 
Arcadius.  His  writings,  which  have  been  preserved,  are  nty 
numerous.  We  have  orations  coiupoeed  and  delivered  bj 
Iiiui,  and  some  disputations  and  declamations,  not  made  to  be 
spoken  in  public.  Of  his  epistles,  doubtless,  a  great  number 
are  still  undiscovered,  but  rery  many  remain,  and  in  Uii& 
kind  of  composition,  he  was  thought  by  his  contemporaries 
greatly  to  excel.'^  I  have  in  another  place  alluded  to  the 
opinion  of  Gibbon,  concerning  the  worth  of  these  epiriiles. 

The  epiitlle  o(  Libanius  to  the  Kinperor  Jiihan,  in  behalf  of 
one  of  his  friends,  is  pleasingly  written,  and  indicates  a  mutual 
confidence  very  creditable  to  both  parlies  to  the  correspoo- 
dcncc. 

LIUANIUS  TO  JULIAN. 

We  have  made  a  mutual  agreement  that  I  should  write  to 
you  in  behalf  of  my  friends,  and  that  if  their  requests  are  rea- 
sonable, you  vvill  assist  them.  Of  this  promised  assistance 
let  Hypi-Techius  first  reap  the  advantage.  He  has  long  been 
harassed  and  oppressed  by  tJiose  whose  chief  study  is  un- 
just gain.  He  was  one  of  my  scholars  in  my  former  pitM- 
perily.  Such  I  deem  the  time  of  my  residence  at  Nicomedia ; 
not  on  account  uf  the  wealth,  but  of  the  excellent  fri;:iids,  that 
it  procured  me,  many  of  whoui  are  no  more.  This  man,  whose 
hopes  tjow  rest  on  you,  then  came  from  Ancyra.  In  eloquence 
nunc  excelled  him  ;  in  manners  none  equalled  him.     I  love 
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"  Jobn  Cliiisioplicr  Wolfius,  assisted  b^  tlie  L-olloclions  of  John  Frederick^ 
Rostgwiftl,  (I  DanUh  noblrmiit),  puttlished  at  i)an]lMiii;h,  in  one  irolumc,  folio, 
1738,  I0u.'r  epUilu  of  Libaniu^,  Greek  and  Laiiii,  from  various  MSS.  witti 
notes;  to  whicb  wcr«  addiJ  623,  collected  in  (ireece,  about  the  middlff  of  ihe 
tirieeiith  teiilury,  b;  Fmticis  Zumbiciui,  of  Bologna;  and  publulied  in  his 
L.il>n  Imiislaiioti  only  by  John  SomerfWId,  ul  Cmcowen,  1504.  It  has  biseu 
su^(;e!>ted  by  WoHiu*,  ul  tcast,  as  «  jioint  wortliy  of  consideration,  tliat  Libanius 
might  have  been  the  fabricator  uf  the  ejjislles  of  Pliuluns.  Ilv  stut»  himwlf 
lo  have  frequently  compared  tike  phrases  nnd  expressions  of  Phaioris  wilht 
(liosc  uf  L>buntu9.     bentley,  hoMCVcr,  has  no  such  conjecture. 


jm,  therefore,  with  r  parental  aflection.  I  cannot  see  him 
injured  without  assisting  him  myself,  and  urging  others  to 
assist  him  also-  And  if  in  this  you  think  I  act  no  bud  partj 
•bow  by  what  you  do,  that  you  approve  of  my  conduct. 

The  terms  on  which  Libanius  lived  with  the  Emperor  Julian, 
may  be  collected  from  the  two  following  brief  epistles 

JULMN  TO  LIDAMUS." 

You  have  made  an  adequate  return  to  Aristophanes,**^  for  his 
piety  to  the  gods,  and  his  affection  for  you,  by  making  what 
was  formerly  a  disgrace  to  him  redound  to  his  glory,  not  only 
in  the  present  time,  but  in  the  time  to  come ;  as  the  calumny 
of  Paul,''  and  the  sentence  of  that  judge  can  by  no  means  be 
compared  with  your  orations.  For  such  fiery  proceedings 
were  instuntiv  detested,  and  tog'ether  with  their  authors,  are 
now  extinct;  while  your  orations  delight  the  trueCireeksof  the 
present  age,  and  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  will  also  delight 
their  posterity.  Be  assured  that  you  have  convinced  me,  or 
rather  that  yuu  have  induced  nie  to  retract  my  opinion  of 
Aristophanes,  and  that  I  think  him  superior  to  all  the  allure- 
ments both  of  profit  and  pleasure.  Ciin  I  refuse  to  concur 
with  the  most  philosophical  of  orators,  the  greatest  partisan  of 
truth  ?  After  this,  perhaps,  you  may  ask,  why  we  have  not 
placed  bia  affairs  in  a  more  prosperous  state,  and  removed 
every  inconvenience  attending  his  disgrace.  When  two  their 
efforts  join,**  &c.  You  and  I  will  confer  together.  For  you 
are  worthy  to  be  consulted,  not  only  as  to  the  propriety  of  oa- 
SLsting  a  mau  who  devoutly  honours  the  gods,  but  also  in  wbat 

"  A  Corimhian,  in  defence  of  wliom,  there  is  an  oration  of  Libanitu  in  the 
lecond  volume  of  Murell's  edition. 

"  This  Paul  has  been  atiKmatised  by  Julian,  as  a  notorious  slanderer  in 
the  preceding  reign  of  Constautius.  He  was  bumed  klire  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Jtilian,  He  \vu\  plendnl  (or  \Uv  infornK^n  nguimt  Ari^laphanes, 
liefore  Conslantius,  It  ftt^rti*  from  ihe  oration  uf  Lihanitis,  Giai  ArLiiupbanes 
wai  cruelly  beaten  with  thongs  having;  leaden  btilLeta  at  th«  end  of  thera. 

*  £tiv  rt  iv'  tpxofitv**,  K,  T.  X.     Iliad,  xi.  224. 
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manner ;  of  which,  indeed,  you  have  given  some  hints.  But 
of  these  matters  it  will  l>e  better,  perhaps,  to  discourse  than  to 
write.     Farewell,  my  most  dear  and  beloved  brother. 


MBANIUB  TU  JULIAN. 

Alas  !  alas  !  how  insatiable  is  your  desire  of  farther  attain- 
ments !  You  posdess  the  palm  of  elotjueuce,  snatched  from 
others ;  at  once 

A  malchlesx  prince,  atid  a  most  potetd  sageJ^ 

Other  priuces  have  acted,  and  we  applauded,  but  you  excel  in 
both  these  capacities.  For  how  can  we  speak  so  highly  of 
your  actions,  as  you  do  of  that  short  composition  ?  Hence  [ 
conjecture  what  you  will  do,  when  you  have  subdued  Phteov- 
cia:-^**  as  already  you  administer  justice  to  your  subjects,  waga 
war  with  tlie  Barbarians,  and  in  t}ie  compusitiuii  of  orations 
far  surpass  others.  Though  1  am  not  solicitous  as  to  Uifi 
fttturc,  1  shall  be  as  much  pleased  with  this  defeat  as  with  a 
victory.  For  when  the  vanquished  and  the  victor  are  friends, 
the  vanquished  participates  in  the  Iriumpb ;  as  friends, 
said,  have  all  things  in  common. 


In  this  letter-writing  period,  we  have  also  the  epistolary 
com [x)sit ions  of  Basil  and  Gregory  Naziauzen,  both  men  of^ 
great  intellects,  and  true  devotional  spirits.  Basil,  whose  leam-^ 
ingand  piety  gained  him  the  title  of  Great,  derived  his  descent 
from  an  ancient  aud  honourable  race,  both  on  his  father's 
and  mother's  side.  His  birth-place  was  Neocnisarea,  a  city  of 
Fontus,  or  Cappadocia  Ponttca,  where  he  was  educated  by 
his  parents,  and  where  he  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  life. 
Under  the  Maximiniaii  persecution,  one  of  the  last  and  liottest 
uf  the  efforts  of  declining  paganism,  his  paternal  ancestors 
fled  to  one  of  the  woody  moiiutains  of  Pontiis,  where  they  en-^ 

■*  Apx**y  T  ayaOo^.  Kparipoc  rt  aaf*'ziK,  alluding;  to  the  line  in  IIora«r*f 
Kiacl,      ^ft^oripov  liatiKtVi  r' ayitOoc,  itpaTtpov  r' atx^tinfc-     H.  iii.  178. 
*  Pert>»p-s  the  oraiOM  of  Ptio-nicia. 
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dured  great  privations.  Basil  owed  much  uf  his  cduc&tiuu 
to  his  mother  Emmelia  and  his  gmndmother  iVIacriiia,  which 
he  acknowledgea  with  gratitude  in  more  than  one  of  his  epis- 
tles. He  studied  at  Antioch  under  Libaiiius,  and  from  Antioch 
he  proce<Hlcd  to  Csesarea  in  Palestine^  then  famous  for  itit 
schools  of  learning,  and  where  he  soon  surpassed  all  his  feltow- 
stadcnlB.  From  Ca-sarea  he  removed  to  Cunstatitinople,  and, 
after  studying  there  under  eminent  professors,  he  repaired  to 
Athens,  where  he  met  again  his  former  friend  and  school- 
fellow, Gregor)'  of  Nazianzns,  with  whom  a  cordial  and  aflec- 
tionate  intimacy  here  commenced,  which  continued  to  the  end 
of  their  lives.  He  pursued  his  studies  here  with  tin;  assistance 
of  Himcrius  and  Proaeresius,  two  of  the  celebrated  orators 
and  sophists  at  that  time  in  Athens  ;  both  high  in  the  esteem 
and  favour  of  the  Emperor  Julian.  The  Litter,  an  Armenian, 
had  all  the  youth  of  Cappadocia  and  Bilhynia  for  his  scholars, 
and  wiin  honoured  with  a  Ktatuc  uf  hrass  at  Rome.  From 
Athens,  Basil  returned  to  Antioch,  and  here  put  the  last 
polish  to  his  preparative  studicu  under  Libanius,  with  whom  he 
formed  an  intimacy  which  produced  a  frequent  inU;rchunge  of 
letters  between  them.  Here  he  practised  oratory  and  pleaded 
at  the  forum  with  great  applause;  but  soon  grew  weary 
of  the^e  pursuits,  and  betook  himself  wholly  and  finally  to 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  expositions  of  theo- 
logians, especially  tliose  of  Origen.  After  some  time  speut  in 
these  avocations,  he  set  out  on  his  further  travels.  At  Alex- 
andria, in  Egypt,  he  cuuvcrsed  much  with  monks  and  hermits, 
whose  strict  and  devoted  lives  he  much  admired,  and  after- 
wards copied.  Having  finished  his  travels  in  Svria,  Egypt, 
and  Mesopotamia,  he  settled,  for  some  time,  at  Csesarea.'^ 
But  having  some  disagreement  with  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Cffisarea,  he  retired  to  a  sequestered  place  near  Neoccesarea, 


"  TTji!  Empefor  .lulian  had  been  a  frllow  8tu<Icot  or  Basil's  fll  Athens,  and 
ii  nid  to  have  written  a  letter  to  him  whWe  at  CxMirra,  to  invite  htm  to  his 
court,  to  which  invitation  he  retvirned  a  refosa].  It  is  probaWe  thai  in  tliincof- 
lespcntdaico  ihcy  delnled  on  some  points  of  religion,  which  might  have  drawn 
from  Julian  this  niii|{bterial  censure.  Aviyviuv,  lyi'wv,  tartyvaiv.  What  you 
Iwve  vnitien  I  huvr  read,  comidereil,  and  cotnlemned.    To  which  Basil  r^ 
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Being  unable  to  settle  there  iu  quiet,  he  sought  a  deoper 
lircment  in  the  mountainous  parU  of  Pmitus,  near  the  rii 
tris,  and  invited  Nazianzon  to  come  to  him  there,  who 
accordingly  to  him,  but  not  till  he  had  answered  his  invitatii 
by  several  very  facttiou;^  and  playful  letters.  Here  Basil 
came  enamoured  of  the  monastic  life,  and  drew  up,  in  concert 
with  Gregory,  uiany  rules  for  the  conduct  of  these  insUtntic 
which  were  adopted  throughout  the  Eastern  Church.  Ai 
tlie  death  of  Eusebius  he  was  made  bishop  of  Cssarea,  and, 
there,  after  much  ill-treatment,  from  the  Emperor  Valens,  and 
others,  and  enduring  mauy  calumnies  and  persecutions,  lie 
ended  his  memorable  life  in  the  year  379. 

As  examples  of  the  merit  of  Basil  in  this  apeciea  of  writing, 
the  following  arc  deserving  of  attention. 

BJtStl.  TO  LIBANIU8. 

I  AM  ashamed  to  send  you  our  Cappadocian  youths  one  by 
one,  instead  of  at  once  inducing  all  who  are  old  enough  to 
profit  by  sound  discipline,  and  instruction  in  rhetoric  and 
polite  learning",  to  resort  to  you  as  the  master  and  guide  of 
their  studies.  Bnt  as  it  is  impossible  to  pick  out  at  once 
who  understand  their  own  best  interests,  and  what  most 
comes  them,  [  must  dispatch  them  to  you  one  at  a  time,  as 
find  them,  considering  that  1  am  conferring  a  favour  qi 
them,  not  unlike  that  uhich  those  bestow  upon  the  thirsl 

toned,  AvtfVbtc,  WK  lyvwc.  «*  yap  iy«C.  evK  av  KaTtyvu^.  You  htve 
but  not  undenluod.  for  bad  you  utiJerstood.  you  notild  cot  bavis  condetniwd* 
The  fragment  of  an  epistle  to  .luliati,  exiaiil  in  ihc  acis  t>f  the  second  Micene 
council,  wherein  ItiLiil  girestbe  F.mperor  a  brierocc  oiiul  of  Lis  faith,  conUnis  an 
ex|ir«sacVnowIedKii«!ntof  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  ihi*  woriiliip  of  images ; 
but  bolli  (he  pUruie  and  niRltcr  were  w  coiiUHry  to  Biuiirs  eeouine  style  nnd 
doclriiiD,  Hs  tu  proclaim  jI  u  I'uunlcrfijit.  No  pBSsBge  to  such  an  effect  wai 
ever,  by  arjy  Crtjck  writer,  inniulwl  to  Basil,  nor  was  ever  heard  of  till  Pope 
Adrian,  (the  great  patron  of  imnge- worship,)  in  a  letter,  brought  it  by  hu 
1^aU»  to  Ihe  said  Synod.  None  uf  Ihc  futliers  SK?ein  lo  have  be«n  more  ruled 
and  circumscribed  in  his  opinions  by  ihf  word  and  autJionty  of  the  lie 
Scrip<nies,  Ihan  Buil.     He  had,  howpvpr,  some  peculiar  notions. 
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wbo  coDcluct  tlifiii  to  the  pure  fuunlains.  lie  who  now  comes 
to  you  will,  in  a  little  lime,  be  respected  and  Bought  after  for 
his  own  sake,  when  he  shall  have  had  the  advantage  of  your 
instructions ;  but  his  present  importance  h  borrowed  from  bis 
fstbcr,  a  man  of  the  highest  repute  amoiig  us  for  his  integrity 
ia  private  life,  and  his  prudence  in  state  affairs.  He  has 
honoured  me  personally  with  the  most  exalted  proofs  of  his 
attachment,  in  return  fur  which  I  do  this  present  kindness  to 
his  son,  in  introducing  him  to  your  acquaintance,— an  act 
of  which  they  who  know  and  feel  what  is  most  honourable 
and  excellent  in  character,  will  be  the  best  qualiBed  to  under- 
stand the  valtie. 

BASIL  TO  UDAN1t7S. 

What  is  not  witliin  the  compass  of  a  sophist  to  achieve  by 
hist  art ;  whose  art  it  professedly  is  to  reduce  to  littleness 
what  is  lofty  when  it  pleases  him,  and  to  give  importance  to 
little  things  when  such  is  his  object;  of  which  two-fold  talent 
yon  hare  given  a  conspicuous  proof  in  your  correspondence 
with  uic ;  fur  that  poor  specimen  of  an  epistle  wliich  I  last 
Hrrate  to  you,  (for  such  to  yon,  who  cultivate  with  so  ranch 
pains  and  success  the  graces  of  composition,  it  must  appear,) 
and  which  was,  in  truth,  not  a  whit  more  bearable  than  that 
which  you  now  receive  from  me,  you  have  so  magnified  by 
your  description  of  it,  ng  to  make  it  neam  as  if  your  own  talent 
was  inferior  to  mine  in  letter-writing.  Vour  dealing  with  me 
is  like  that  of  kind  fatliers  in  their  games  and  sports  willt 
their  cliildren,  who,  fur  the  sake  of  encouraging  in  them  a 
{ipirit  of  enmlalion  and  thirst  for  superiority,  suSer  them,  by 
an  innocent  deceit,  to  be  victorious.  In  truth,  I  cannot  ex- 
press in  adequate  terms  the  gratification  you  afford  me  by 
tliia  flattering  illusion  ;  which  is  just  as  if  Milo  or  Polydamaa 
were  to  decline  contending  with  me  in  the  contest  of  the 
Palscstra  or  Pancratium. 


r  V 
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LIBANIVS  TO  BASIL. 


If  you  had  studied  for  a  long  time  in  what  mauner  you 
best  vindicate  the  correctness  of  what  my  letters  hav 
in  praiec  of  yours,  you  could  not  have  more  effectual  _ 
coroplished  your  object  than  by  writing  as  you  have  just  now 
done  to  me.     You  give  me  the  title  of  sophist,  which  lille 
belongs  to  one  who  must  be  capable  of  handling  his  subjects 
BO  as  to  make  small  things  great,  and  great  things  small ;  and 
you  affirm,  that  it  has  been  my  object  to  represent  as  elegant 
your  former  inelegant  epistle,  which  was,  in  truth,  not  a  whit 
better  than  that  which  you  had  just  sent  me;   in  a  word, 
you  contend  that  you  are  utterly  incapable  of  writing  well; 
that  the  books  professing  to  give  instruction  in  that  art,  doa 
not  convey  it ;   and  that  what  had  formerly  been  imparted  t^ 
you  on  that  subject  had  entirely  slipped  out  of  your  memory. 
But   ill  makiug  out   this   case,   you   have  pronounced  seon 
tence  against  yourself  in  terms  so  elegant,  that  those  waM 
bare  been  present  at  the  perusal  of  them  felt  themselves,  as 
it  were,  fixed  to  the  spot  till  they  were  finished.     While  you 
arc  endeavouring  to  disparage  your  former  letter,  by  saying 
that  it  is  like  the  last  you  wrote  to  me,  you  are  not  aware  that 
you  are  pronouncing  its  eulogy.     I  cannot,  therefore,  helH 
admiring  your  simplicity  in  this  respect ;  for,  to  accredit  yoi^l 
statement,  you  ought  to  have  written  another  kind  of  Itller 
thiu)  that  which  you  have  last  written:  but  to  gain  credence 
to  an  nnfruth  would  not  have  been  consistent  with  your  cha^ 
racter  and  habits;  and  you  certainly  would  have  practised' 
species  of  fraud  if  you  had  done  violence  to  your  excell 
taste  and  judgment  by  writing  ineloquently  or  defectively, 
neglected  to  put  in  use  those  powers  with  vvliich  you  are  fc 
nishcd.  And,  indeed,  had  you  never  exercised  your  ingenuity 
in  disparaging  what  is  really  commendable,  to  avoid  being 
classed  among  the  sophists,  your  genius  would  not  have  shown 
itself  in  all  the  variRty  of  its  powers.    I  do  not  find  fault  with 
you  for  the  pleasure  you  take  in  the  perusal  of  books  whic 
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substantial  merit  without  the  recoinmendntion  of  au 
iDt  diction.     But,  do  what  you  will,  the  rules  of  compo- 
which  you  have  heard  from  me,  and  which  your  own 
has  completed,  are  fixc<l,  and  will  remain  6xod  in  your 
lind  as  long  as  you  draw  your  breath  ;   nor  will  they  ever 
to  flourish  there,  even  though  you  sliould  cease  to  cul- 
"^ate  them. 


The  letters  between  Basil  and  Libanius  are  many  of  them 

I X  light  complimentary  strain,  and  composed  in  the  modern 

libn  of  playful  reciprocity,  aa  in  the  following  apecimens. 


LIBANIDS  TO   UAStl* 

ov  have  not,  it  seems,  laid  aside  your  indignation,  so  that  I 
Id  my  pen  in  a  trembling  hand.  If  you  have  forgiven  me, 
why  not  write  to  me?  If  you  retain  your  angry  feeling  to- 
mrds  me,  which  is  a  supposition  not  to  be  entertained  of  any 
Hfise  man,  and  least  of  you,  how,  when  you  remind  others,  in 
^our  sermons,  of  the  seripturol  precept,  not  to  let  the  sun 
JO  down  upon  your  wrath,  car  you  preserve  yours  tbroiigh 
he  rising  and  setting  of  many  suns?  Yoii  are  bent  upon 
mnishing  me,  and  you  effect  your  purpose  well  by  depriving 
IDC  of  that  intercourse  which  is  so  pleasing  to  me.  But  do 
hot  BO  deal  with  me,  my  generous  friend  ;  be  more  benevolent, 
Ind  permit  me  still  to  enjoy  tlic  golden  products  of  your 
•rudite  tongtie. 

BASIL  TO  LISAMUS. 

TiiosK  who  take  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  the  rose  are  said 
lol  to  be  ofi'cnded  with  its  thorns  from  which  the  flowers 
spring  into  life.  And  I  have  heard  from  one  speaking  on  this 
bject,  either  jestingly  or  seriously,  that  nature  has  made 
e  case  of  the  rose  resemble  that  of  lovers  as  to  the  stimulus 
iven  to  the  aQ'ections  by  the  infliction  of  a  certain  degree  of 
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gentle  pain.  But  why  do  I  borrow  tliitt  inustratiun  from  tht 
rose?  You  will  find  the  answer  to  thif>  question  in  your  on 
writing^.  They  sometimes  pierce  me  with  reproaches  and  tfr 
cusations,  but  the  pain  they  produce,  like  that  of  the  prtckia 
of  the  rose's  stem,  cause  within  me  a  reitain  sense  of  delight, 
and  excite  in  my  bosom  more  ardent  emotions  of  friendship- 

LIBANIUS  TO  BASIL. 

If  such  tbingfl  proceed  from  your  tongue  when  it  movet 
without  pRbrt,  what  may  not  be  expected  from  it  when  it  i» 
in  full  and  vigorous  exercise  ;  for  what  rivers  can  be  compared 
to  that  copious  eloquence  that  issues  from  your  mouth.  But 
as  to  myself,  without  daily  supplies  the  source  is  dry,  an 
refuge  is  in  silence. 

BASIL  TO   LIHANIUS. 

That  I  do  not  cultivate  a  more  frequent  commerce  wil 
stored  and  communicative  mind  ie  to  be  tciipnted  lo  aconscious 
timidity ;  but  that  i/ou-  ehould  be  so  resolutely  silent,  is  a  fact 
not  admittiiii^  of  upulogy.  If  you  continue  to  shew  voureelf 
so  reluctant  to  correspond  wiih  me,  will  it  not  be  considered 
as  a  murk  of  the  iiidiHercnce  witli  which  you  regard  me.  He 
who  has  so  ready  an  elocution  must  have  equal  ease  in  ex- 
pressing himself  on  paper.  If  the  possessor  of  such  talents 
is  silent,  it  can  only  be  a  consequence  of  his  pride  or  forget- 
fulncBs.  You  shall,  however,  be  assailed  by  my  letters  in 
revenge  for  your  taciturnity.  For  the  present,  farewell,  my 
honoured  friend.  Write  when  it  pleascR  you;  or,  rather  tl 
do  what  is  disagreeable  to  you,  write  not  at  all. 


SAME  TO  SAMB. 


All  those  by  whom  I  am  at  present  surrounded  speak  wi| 
the  highest  admiration  of  the  excellence  of  your  last  achiei 
ment  in  oratory.  They  declare  it  to  have  been  a  splendid  8| 


was  something  so  iiuignificeitt,they  say,  Uiat  all  men 
tugetlier  to  hear  it,  so  that  itscetuedas  if  tlicre  were  iiutie  iu 
city  but  the  speaking  Libaniud  and  the  listening  crowd, 
one  could  Injar  to  be  absent  from  the  SL'ene,  neither  uiagia- 
8,  nor  mihtary  men,  nor  artificers.  Even  women  hastened 
the  forum  to  witness  the  display.  What,  then,  was  the 
libition  that  drew  togtther  such  a  crowd,  and  engrossed  the 
le  attention  of  the  public  ?  ll  was  an  oratory  clmmcterizcd 
rather  by  a  correctness  of  style  than  ambitious  elevation  ; 
which,  in  short,  has  been  so  admired  and  extolled  that  I  must 
you  to  send  it  to  me  without  delay,  that  I  mny  join  ray 
:e  to  this  universal  chorus  of  praise ;  fur  if  Libanius  is 
me  an  object  of  admiration,  independently  of  this  his 
it  performance,  what  will  be  my  mpture  when  1  have  in 
my  hands  this  fresh  proof  of  his  excellence. 

The  correspondence  between  these  persons,  so  distinguished 
in  their  day,  is  an  example  decisive  of  the  credit  and  import- 
ance which  the  composition  of  letters  had  reached  at  the 
period  in  which  it  took  place.  The  interchange  of  eulogy  by 
which  the  letters  between  them  were  characterized,  exiiibit  a 
taste  and  spirit  which  we  cannot  altogether  admire,  though 
Basil,  dctervrdly  called  great,  on  other  accounts,  was  a  party 
to  the  correspondence.  It  took  place  at  an  early  period  of 
Basil's  life,  soon  after  his  emerging  from  the  tuition  of  the 
great  sophist;  and  it  was,  probably,  the  want  of  a  real  cor- 
respondence in  their  minds  that  made  their  letters  require  the 
support  of  a  traffic  in  comphtuenL 

BASIL  TO  HIS   fKlEND  ORBOORY. 

Tuour.H  my  brother  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  you  had  been 
long  wiiihing  to  sec  mc,  and  had  purposed  so  to  do,  yet  my 
frequent  disappointments  having  made  me  very  distrustful  of 
these  promises,  and  being,  besides,  harassed  by  many  distract- 
ing occupations,  it  became  impossible  for  me  to  remain  iii 
suspense  any  longer,     i  must  now  bend  my  course  towards 
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Pontua,  where,  if  God  permit,  I  hope  shortly  to  bring  ray 
wanderings  to  an  end.  Having,  not  without  some  struggle, 
dismissed  the  dc'lusivc  hopes  which  I  had  fixed  on  you,  for 
which  "  waking  dreonis  "  were  perhaps  a  better  term,  I  set  oat 
on  my  journey  to  Pontus  in  search  of  the  sort  of  life  I  bid 
proponed  to  myself.  On  my  way  thither^  God  sliewcd  uic  a 
place  just  such  as  I  was  in  want  of;  so  that  the  vision  n-ilh 
which  wc  were  wont  so  often  to  amuse  ourselves  in  our  pluyful 
moods  and  vacant  hours,  and  which  has  so  often  beiin  pic- 
tured on  our  imaginations,  has  been  at  length  realized.  It  is 
a  hill  covered  with  a  thick  grove,  having  its  base  on  the  north 
washed  with  cold  transparent  streams.  A  plain  lies  stretched 
out  beneath  it,  kept  in  perpetual  verdui-c  by  the  mountain  told 
rents.  The  fields  are  encircled  and  fenced  in  by  a  wood  m 
spontaneous  growth,  with  every  variety  of  trees.  CalyiWs 
island  itself  would  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  this  place, 
vaunted  as  it  was  by  liumer  fur  its  unrivalled  beauty.  A 
indeed,  the  place  I  am  describing  may  be  considered  as  a 
of  island,  being  cut  offfrom  thecouutry  about  it  by  tiiisnat 
rampart ;  on  two  sides  of  which  runs  a  deep  ravine.  On  one 
side  of  this,  the  river  replenished  by  the  upland  springs,  fo, 
a  perpetual  barrier  to  keep  out  intrusion.  Ou  the  oihur  si 
the  projection  of  the  hill  forms  a  curvature  like  the  cresci 
moon,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  ravines,  completes 
that  side  aUo  the  natural  fortification  ;  and  through  it  there 
is  one  only  avenue  to  the  mountuiu,  of  which  we  may  be  said 
to  be  masters.  The  site  of  the  dvvelling-honse  is  another  crag 
jutting  out  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  frt'in  which  the  eye  com- 
mands the  whole  expanse  of  country,  with  its  tine  circumflocJ 
river,  not  inferior,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  river  Strymon,  in  bea™ 
tiful  effect,  as  viewed  from  the  city  of  Amphipolls.  The  Sliy- 
mon  flows  so  leisurely  on,  that  it  seems  more  like  a  lake  than 
a  river;  while  this,  of  all  the  rivers  I  know,  is  the  rapidcst  la 
its  course.  It  duties  ugain»t  the  rocky  base,  and  from  theoc 
rebounding  is  rolled  round  into  the  deep  vortex  below." 

"    EiC  ^it'i|i'  fia9iiay  wifuiiKtimt. 
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river  turns  towards  me  the  loveliest  a^*pcet  iiuagitiable ;  while 
to  the  dwellers  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  of  substantial  utility,  as  it 
nourishes  in  its  Tuamy  current  a  surprising  quunlity  offish. 

Why  should  1  dwelt  upon  llie  fniigraiit  airs  that  sweep  along 
these  verdant  lawns,  or  the  breezes  that  visit  us  from  thi; 
river?  It  is  for  others  to  admire  the  prnfusiun  of  the  flowers 
id  the  music  of  the  singing  birds,  but  for  me  tliere  is  hardly 
isure  to  recreate  myself  with  these  dclif;hts ;  and  if  I  add, 
by  way  of  completing  the  picture,  to  the  other  advantages  of 
the  situation,  its  favourable  position  fur  tlie  production  of 
every  sort  of  fruit,  let  me  at  the  same  time  especially  remark, 
that  it  affords  to  myself  what  is  of  more  value  than  all  the 
fruits  in  the  world, — tranquillity,  not  only  by  its  distance  from 
the  city,  with  its  strife  and  noise,  but  because  it  is  so  seques- 
tered that  no  traveller  visits  it,  save  those  who  are  in  search  of 
^mc.  You  have  your  bears  ard  wolves,  hut  we  know  of  no 
other  herds  but  those  of  deer,  and  hares,  and  mountain  goats. 
Do  you  not  think,  after  having  this  desci-iption  of  my  sojourn, 
that  1  should  be  most  unwise  to  exchange  it  for  a  place  of 
peril  like  that  sink  of  the  world,  Tiberene.  You  will  surely 
pardon  my  liable  to  return  to  the  place  I  have  been  describing. 
Thus  Alcmson,  when  he  had  found  Kcbinadie,  would  no  longer 
bear  to  be  a  wanderer. 


The  following  letter,  written  by  Basil  when  in  the  solitudes 
of  Ciesarea,  to  his  friend  Gregory,  will  shew  what  this  great 
father  of  the  church  considered  to  he  the  course  of  life  most 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  tlie  gospel,  and  most  suitable  to  the 
Christian  vocation. 

BASH,  TO  GBEGOHY." 

1  KNEW  again  your  letter  as  men  discover  the  children  of  their 
friends,  by  the  likeness  they  bear  to  their  parents ;  for  when 

"  1  caonot  refuse  myself  Uie  gTaiificBtion  of  contrasling  willi  this  leUer  of  ihe 
great  Basil,  a  portion  of  a  tetter  of  Hw  late  Rev,  John  Newton,  leaving;  the 
reader  to  decide  Utwi-cu  Oie  up[wsiic  views  of  these  v«ry  difTerent  pemia, 
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I  find  you  saying  tli»t  my  description  of  my  abode  excited 
you  uo  desire  to  come  and  live  as  1  do,  before  you  were 


«nil  to  say  whether  the  portraiture  ftum  the  hand  of  the  plun  pa»tor  of  ibe 
parish  of  Saint  Mary  Woolnoth,  or  l)tal  wliicti  is  above  prodaced  from  iW 
great  CtiriHtian  f{uitle  of  the  Ibiirtli  ceiitur)',  which  acme  cuiisider  as  tlie  most 
flouHihini;  stute  of  the  L'hrisiiaa  church,  is  most  entitled  to  be  copied  by  the 

humble  and  derout  Cbristioa. 

OKAii  sin, 

In  the  passage  klluded  to.  Romans  xii.  i,  I  suppose  ihe  Aponle  means  Iht 
men  of  the  world,  in  distinction  from  ht-lievers;  tltc.*e  rot  hoviug  the  Io«  «f 
God  in  their  liearts^or  his  fear  before  iheir  eye.«,  areof  counit:  engaged  iii  sodl 
punuils  a[id  pniclires  as  are  inconsistent  with  our  huly  calling,  «i>d  which 
we  cannot  imitaie  or  comply  with,  without  hurling  our  penct-  and  profession. 
We  are,  therefore,  bound  to  avoid  conformity  to  ihem  in  all  such  instaitcet; 
but  we  are  not  obliged  to  decline  all  inlifcounte  with  the  world,  or  to  ioipOM 
restraints  upon  ourwtves  when  the  Snipture  does  not  resitsin  us,  id  order  to 
make  our»rJves  as  unlike  die  world  ns  possible.     To  inst'Mice  in  a  few  particu- 
lars :   It  is  not  necessary,   pvrliaps  it  is  not  lawful,  wholly  to  renounce  the 
Mx:teiy  of  t))e  world.     A  mislnkc  uf  this  kind  inok  place  in  the  early  lu^  of 
Christianity,  and  men  (at  first  perlmps  with  a  sincere  desire  of  servrng  God 
without  di»traciioii)  withdraw  inio  de^frtu  and  uninhabited  places,  and  wasted 
their  lives  at  a  distanre  from  their  fellow-creatures.     Uut  unless  we  could  Hee 
from  ourselves  hkewisc,  this  would  atford  us  no  advantage:  w  lung  as  we 
cany  our  own  licurts  with  us  vev  sliaU  be  cx[>09cd  to  ti-inptiiiimi,  go  where 
will.     Bmdes,  this  would  lie  thwarting  the  end  of  our  vocation.     Chhsti 
are  to  be  ihe  salt  and  the  light  of  the  world,  conspicuous  as  cities  Mt  upon 
hill :  they  ace  commanded  to  "  let  their  light  shine  before  men,  that  tbey^  be- 
holdmg  dieir  good  works,  rnny  i|;Lorify  Iheii'  i'ather  who  is  in  hearea,"    Htj^H 
injudicious  deviation  from  the  pnilis  of  Nnture  and  Providence,  gave  DCOt»4^| 
at  length  to  the  vilest  abominations ;  men  who  withdrew  from  the  world  under 
the  pretence  of  retirement,  Lecu[r.e  ibc  more  wicked  and  abniidoned  at  tlieji 
lived  more  out  of  public  view  and  observation. 

Diligence  and  fidulity  in  tlie  mana^^cment  of  temporal  ooncems,  i 
observable  in  llie  pmclieo  of  many  worldly  meit,  may  be  mBtntainwl  wilhoit 
sinful  coitforniity  Co  the  world.      Nrilher  ure  we  reiptirfHl  to  refuse  a  mod 
iise  of  llie  comiort3  and  conveniences  of  life,  suitable  to  the  station  to  « 
God  has  appotiitcd  us  in  iliis  world.    'Vht  spirit  of  selCritMeousness  and  w 
worship  works  much  in  this  way,  and  supposes  that  there  is  sutuftldug  cXi 
lent  III  lun^  &isiin);s,  in  abstaining  from  pleasjnt  food,  in  wearing  mea 
riothes  tlian  is  customary  with  those  in  the  same  rank  of  life,  and  in  many 
other  austeiitios  aiKl  siiKitiliriiii-s  not  commanded  by  the  word  of  God. 
many  perMiis  who  arr  in  ihe  inaiii  sincere,  are  grievously  burtbcDed 
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:<|tiarnted  with  aiy  habits  and  nay  of  living,  1  recognized 
iiat  character  of  your  mind,  which  reckons  all  things  here  as 
tralhiag  worth  in  comparison  with  that  blessedness  which  is 


■nupleft  respecting  ilic  use  of  lawrul  lliittgs.  It  ii  true  there  is  need  of  a 
OQOstaot  watch,  lest  whnt  is  lawful  in  itself  become  liurtful  tu  us  by  its  abuse. 
Bui  tbtg  outWiini  strictness  may  be  cvried  to  a  great  len^h,  witlioui  a  5purk 

I  oftnie  grace,  and  evi^Q  \nibout  the  knovrtedge  oflhfi  true  Ood A 

nan  may  starve  his  body  to  feed  bts  pnde:  but  to  ttiose  who  fear  arid  aerre 
,  the  Lord,  "  every  creature  is  good,  and  nothinif  to  be  refused,  if  il  be  received 
with  thanksgiviin;,  fiir  it  is  saneiiBed  by  the  word  of  Cod  and  prayer.''  Not* 
'  wiihstandinf  the^e  liiiiilatioiis,  the  precept  is  very  extensive  and  iniporlunl, 
r**Be  Dot  cooformed  u>  the  world,"     As  believers,  vre  are  strangers  and  [lilgritns 

ID  Ihe  world.     Uearen  is  our  counuy,  and  the  I^nl  is  our  Knig 

We  must  not  confdrm  to  tlie  spihl  of  the  world.     As  members  of  society  we 
a  part  lo  act  m  it  id  common  vriih  others.     Itut  if  our  business  is  ths 
our  principles  and  ends  ore  to  be  entirely  different.     Diligcnco  tn  our 
ive  chIIir^  ts,  us  i  hart:  alrt-ady  observed,  n>mmendab)e,  iind  our  duly  ; 
i  not  with  Uie  same  rit-wg  winch  sliiniilale  the  activity  uf  the  inpji  of  ibc 
Id.     A  Christian  is  to  pursue  his  lawful  culling  with  an  eye  lo  the  provi- 
«)ei>ceof  God,  and  with  submission  to  Ills  wisdom. 

We  muH  not  conform  to  (he  maxims  of  the  norld.  Tlie  nortd,  in  various 
initaiices,  calU  evil  good,  and  guod  evil.  We  are  to  have  recourse  to  the  law 
and  the  testimony,  and  to  judge  of  things  by  the  unerring'  word  of  God,  uniu- 
fiueiiccd  by  the  dt-ti^rininntion  of  the  gieal,  or  the  many-  H'c  are  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man,  though  upon  thi^i  ncrount  we  may  expect  lo  liedesiM^nl 
ta  revded,  and  to  be  rotide  a  gj2in)j-stocl(  or  a  laughing-sUick  tu  tliose  who  set 
bis  authority  at  defianco.  We  must  bear  uur  tejtimony  to  the  truth  aj  it  u  in 
Jems,  avow  the  cause  of  his  despised  people,  and  wilk  in  the  practice  of 
wnrenal  obedience,  patiently  endure  reproaches,  and  labour  lo  overcome  evil 
with  good.  Thiu  we  shall  shew  tliat  ne  arc  not  aslmrned  of  him  ;  and  llicre  is 
«n  hour  coming  wlien  he  will  not  be  ashamed  of  us,  who  have  followifd  him, 
in  the  muUt  of  .1  perverse  generation  ;  but  will  own  our  worthless  names  before 

the  assembled  world It  is  Our  duty  to  rodeem  time,  to  walk  vrilli 

God,  lo  do  all  things  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  follow  the 
.example  which  he  has  *.-i  lis  when  lie  was  u[>on  eiirtli,  and  to  work  out  our 
salvabon  with  fear  and  trembling.  It  most,  of  course,  be  oiu-  duly  to  avoid  a 
Conformity  niih  the  world  in  those  vain  and  sensual  diversions,  which  stand 
ill  as  direct  contradiction  to  a  spiritual  frame  of  mind,  as  ilarkness  lo  light." 

Though  in  companng  tliese  manu.ils  of  Chri*itian  duly.  J  cannot  but  greatly 
prefer,  u  a  whole,  ihe  sound  sense  and  morjcruliun  which  chariclerisc  Mr. 
)N€wtoD'a  piety,  and  practicut  diviniiy,  I  «m  f.ir,  very  f.tr,  from  i:lispuliii|>  ihe 
daim  of  many  of  the  great  Uasil's  precepts  to  the  homage  mid  admiration  of 
the  humble  believer. 
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laid  up  for  us  in  promises.  I  blunb,  however,  to  retble  to 
you  what  I  my&elf  am  doing  day  and  nig;ht  in  this  sequestered 
iiook.  It  is  true,  I  left  my  occupaLiuns  in  the  city,  as  luints- 
tertug  occasion  to  unnumbered  evils ;  but  my&elf  1  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  relinquish.  I  resemble  persons  at  sea,  wbo, 
being  Itlllu  accustomed  to  ».  voyage,  aud  ready  to  die  with  tbe 
nausea  it  occasions,  are  angry  with  the  size  of  the  vessel  in 
which  they  are  so  tossed  about,  and  betake  themselves,  there- 
fore, to  the  little  boat  or  HkiH'.  liut  they  are  still  as  sick  and 
disordered  as  they  were  before :  discomfort  and  disgust  still 
go  along  with  them.  Something  like  this  is  my  condition. 
For  still  carrying  with  me  the  same  susccptihihly,  I  ain  every- 
whera  attended  by  the  like  perturbations.  So  thai  1  guined 
nothing  very  considerable  from  coming  into  this  wilderness. 
But  if  we  do  what  we  ought,  and  follow  in  the  track  of  llim  who 
leadeth  us  unto  salvation  (for  if  any  one,  aaith  He,  will  corae 
after  me,  let  hiui  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and 
follow  me),  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  keep  the  mind  sedate 
and  tranquil.  For  as  the  eye,  which  is  ever  rolling  itself 
about,  one  while  glancing  sideways,  and  then  again  moving 
itself  quickly  from  things  above  to  tilings  below,  can  see  no- 
thing distinctly,  the  spectator's  vision  requiring  to  be  fastened 
to  its  object  to  see  it  clearly  and  perfectly;  so,  whilst  the 
mind  of  man  is  distracted  by  a  thousand  worldly  cares,  it  is 
impossible  lie  should  have  a  distinct  perception  of  the  truth. 
If  we  are  free  from  the  matrimonial  bonds,  strong  and  inordi- 
nate desires,  appetites,  and  allectiuus  ugit^itR  the  mind:  a: 
marriage,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  with  it  a  crowd  ofca: 
If  without  children,  there  is  the  desire  of  children;  if 
family,  there  is  the  care  of  their  education.  Then  there  istl 
protection  of  one's  wife,  the  regulations  of  the  house,  ll 
ordering  of  the  servants,  losses,  disputes  with  neighbours, 
lawsuits,  the  dangers  of  merchandize,  the  fatigues  of  hus- 
bandry. Every  day  brings,  as  it  comes,  some  cloud  of  its 
own  upon  the  soul ;  and  the  nights,  taking  up  the  cares  of  the 
duy,  still  hold  the  mind  under  the  game  delusions.  From 
these  evils  there  is  but  one  escape — separation  from  the  won 
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entirely.  But  then  retirement  from  the  world  is  not  to  be  out 
of  oneself  in  relation  to  the  body,  but  to  have  theBoul  detached 
from  sympathy  with  the  bo<Iy,  and  to  become  cityless^  bouse- 
less,  moneyless,  companionlesa,  without  possessions,  without 
livelihood,  without  business,  without  society,  ignorant  of 
human  scipncpjt,  and  to  have  room  in  the  heart  for  the  lessons 
of  Divine  tciaching.  But  this  preparation  of  the  heart  consists 
m  the  nnlmrning  of  our  knowledge,  the  fruit  of  evil  custom, 
by  which  the  heart  has  beuu  pre-occupied.  We  cannot  write 
upon  the  wax  until  the  characters  already  written  there  have 
been  previously  obliterated.  Nor  can  we  fix  divine  doclriaes 
in  the  soul  before  we  have  clenred  out  of  the  way  what  evil 
babtt  haB  previuut>ly  established  there.  Now  to  the  attaiunient 
of  this  end  the  solitode  of  the  wilderness  funii»hca  the  greatest 
possible  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  tranquillizes  the  passions, 
and  gives  opportunity  to  reason  to  dismiss  them  Irotu  the 
soul.  Just  as  the  wild  beasts  are  most  easily  subdued  when 
they  are  soothed  and  stroked,  so  lusts,  evil  tempers,  fears, 
and  griefs,  which  are  like  poison  to  the  soul,  when  softened 
down  by  quiet  treatment,  and  not  exasperated  by  provocation, 
are  the  more  easily  brought  under  by  the  power  of  reason. 
To  promote  those  objects,  the  place  of  one's  retreat  must  be 
such  as  tliat  1  have  chosen, — cut  off  from  communication 
with  mankind,  so  that  the  course  of  spiiituul  exercises  may  be 
uninterrupted  by  any  external  objects.  Pious  employments 
feed  the  soul  with  divme  thoughts.  What  happier  employ- 
ment can  there  be  than  to  follow  the  example  of  angels  ;  com- 
mencing prayer  with  the  dawn  of  the  day,  and  with  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs  honouring  the  Creator?  Then,  as  the  day 
advances,  to  resort  to  our  employments,  carrymg  our  prayers 
■  everywhere  about  with  ua.  and  with  hymns,  as  with  salt, 
seasonmg  our  employment-*.  Our  hymns  are  our  solace,  and 
convey  to  us  the  blessings  of  a  cheerful  and  contented  mind. 
Quiet  is  the  first  step  towards  the  purification  of  the  soul, 
when  there  is  not  a  tongue  to  speak  of  ihe  afTnirs  of  men,  nor 
eyes  that  are  under  the  temptation  of  gazing  upoji  comely 
forms  and  fair  complexions.     When  the  ear  enervates  not  the 
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vigour  of  the  soul  by  listening  to  seducing  songs,  or  to  the.  loow 
tatlc.  of  jcsU^rs  and  bufrc>on»,  whicli  is  especially  fraught  with 
mischievous  cHecls.    For  the  mind,  when  undisturbed  by  out- 
ward objects,  retires  into  itself,  and,  through  itself,  aaccudslo 
meditation  upoii  God  ;  and  being  pcnetnited  and   irradiated 
by  the  light  of  that  beautiful  object,  the  man  attaints  to  a  for* 
gelfuluess  uf  his  natural  condition.     Nor  is  h\&  soul  debased 
by  the  cares  or  concerns  of  food  or  rainnent:    but,  enjoying 
an  exemption  from  all  earthly  solicitudes,  its  entire  energies 
^nre  bestoued  ou  the  acquisition  of  eteniol  blessings  ;^-on  Uie 
enquiry  how  temperance,  and  fortitude,  may  be  establi^rhed  io 
the  bosoiu, — lioiv  justice,  and  prudence,  and  the  rest  of  the 
virtues,  whicli,  being  under  oue  or  other  of  these  general 
heads,  teach  a  serious  man  how  to  rule  and  govern  every 
action  of  liis  hfe.     liut  thi:  grcuL  guide  of  hfc  is  lueditalioo   i 
on  the  inspired  Scriptures.     For  in  them  are  to  be  foin^^ 
directions  for  the  ctinduc),  and  tlie  lives  of  blessed  men,  thet^^ 
recorded  and  transmitted,  are  placed  before  us  as  living  pi<^^ 
tures  of  godly  coiivei'satiou  and  holy  actions  for  our  imil^| 
tioii.     Wliatsoever  defects  a  man   may  find   in  himself,  let 
him  ponder  on  that  book  till  he  draws  out  of  it,  as  frotu  ^^ 
kind  of  medical  repository,  a  remedy  suitable  to  his  disea4^| 
Thus  he  who  Is  in  quest  of  leuijicrance  sets  continually  before 
him  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  leains  from  him  the  uctions 
wlierein  lempcraiice  consists ;  finding  him  not  merely  conti- 
nent as  to  pleasure,  but  with  a  mind  habituated  to  virtu 
Again,  lie  leanis  fortitude  from  Job,  who  not  only  remai 
uniUtered  under  a  sad  reverse  of  circumsluncea,  becoming 
an  instant,  poor  from  being  rich,  nud  a  childless  roan  from 
having  a  fair  family,  but  possessed  his  mind  in  consUmt  con> 
tcntcdness;  not  exasperated  when  the  friends  who  came  to 
comfort  him  preKxed  hard  upon  lilm,  and  assailed  him  wi|^| 
invectives.     If  any  one,  a^^ain,  be  thinkiug  how,  in  the  sana^ 
act;,  he  may  at  once  t}e  meek  und  magnanimous,  angry  at  sin, 
but  meek  towards  the  sinner,  he  will  find  in  David  the  m 
uf  pronrss  in  arms,  but  genlk>,  placid,  and   unresentful  to- 
wards his  private  cucinies.     Such  a  man,  too,  was  Muses 
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rising  up  with  a  burst  ofiodignation  when  men  sinned  asrainst 
the  Lord,  bat  sustaining  in  a  spirit  of  meekness  bis  own  ill 
ttsage.  And  as  the  painters  of  animals  are  always  in  the 
Itubity  uben  ihey  draw  from  copies,  of  looking  often  to  the 
original  picture,  and  labour  to  transfer  the  spirit  of  their  pat- 
leni  to  their  own  performance,  so  should  he  who  cndeavonrs 
lo  perfect  himself  in  all  the  characteristics  of  virtue,  look  off 
lo  the  lives  of  the  saints,  as  to  a  kind  of  moving  and  acting 
images,  and  make  their  Kood  qualities  their  own  by  imitation. 
Praytr,  again,  ^iocceeding  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
makes  the  soul  fresher  and  more  rigorous;  stirring  it  up  to  a 
holy  longing  after  God.  Now  that  is  the  right  sort  of  prayer 
which  brings  the  notion  of  God  vividly  to  the  soul:  and  this 
is  the  indwelling  of  God,  the  having  God  seated  within  as  by 
keeping  up  a  constant  recollection  of  Ilim.  En  this  way  wo 
liecome  the  temples  of  God,  when  our  habitual  recollection  of 
Him  is  uninterrupted  by  earthly  cares,  and  when  the  mind  is 
not  disturbed  by  sudden  emotions.  The  lover  of  God,  shun- 
ning all  these  things,  retreats  to  Ilim,  and  banishing  all  that 
might  prompt  him  to  inordinate  affections,  <;pends  his  time 
in  the  pursuits  which  lead  to  virtue. 

Above  all  things,  it  behoves  him  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
right  use  of  speech,  but  to  enquire  undisputatiously,  and  to 
answer  unambitiously,  not  interrupting  the  speaker  when 
ing  useful  observations,  nor  seeking  lo  thrust  in  one's  own 
remarks  for  the  sake  of  display.  We  must  set  bounds  to  our- 
sclvfs  both  in  speaking  and  hearing.  We  should  never  blush 
to  learn,  nor  ever  be  reluctant  to  teach.  And  if  we  have  gained 
any  instruction  from  another,  we  ought  not  to  conceal  it,  as 
worthless  women  do  when  they  tell  untrulhR  about  their 
spurious  offspring,  but  candidly  acknowledge  the  true  father 
of  our  infoituutiou.  In  the  tone  of  our  voice  a  medium  is 
desirable ;  we  should  t^ke  care,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  be 
inaudible  through  indistinctness,  and  on  the  other,  not  to 
raise  the  voice  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  be  offensive  to  our  hearers; 
nor  ever  utter  any  thing  before  wc  have  well  thought  it  over. 
Wo  should  salute  courteuiitily  the  friends  we  meet,  and  make 
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ourselves  agreeable  to  those  with  whom  we  converse;  not 
seeking  to  uiuuse  men  by  facetiousness,  but  adopting  a  kind 
and  gentle  way  of  giving  our  advice.  In  all  cases  where  it  a 
incuuibenl  upon  as  tu  rebuke,  we  should  avoid  harshness  of 
expression.  You  will  always  be  more  acceptable  to  those  who 
Deed  to  be  set  right  by  you,  if  you  begin  by  humbly  speaking 
of  your  own  faults.  The  style  of  reproof  adopted  by  the 
Prophet  is  often  desirable,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  David's 
sin,  did  not  prescribe  of  himself  the  extent  of  punishment  the 
sin  deserved  ;  hut,  by  introducing  a  fictitious  character,  made 
him  the  judge  of  his  own  sin.  So  that  having,  in  the  fire.t 
instance,  passed  sentence  on  himself,  he  had  no  room  afteN 
wards  to  complain  of  his  reprover.  But  the  concomitants  of 
ft  humble  and  dejected  frame  of  mind  should  be  a  sad  and 
cast  down  countenance,  a  neglected  person,  untrimmed  hair, 
soiled  raiment;  so  that  what  mourners  do  from  the  duty  of 
relationship  should  appear  in  us  a  spontaneous  act. 

The  tunic  should  be  bound  to  the  body  with  a  girdle,  b 
not  above  the  waist,  fur  that  is  woman-like ;  nor  should  it 
80  as  to  let  the  garment  hang  loosely,  for  that  is  slovenl; 
The  pace  at  which  we  walk  stiould  not  be  sluggtiih.  agreei 
with  the  character  of  an  enervated  mind  ;  nor  should  it  be  i 
petuous  and  strutting,  so  as  to  indicate  a  froward  dis|x>i>iti' 
There  should  be  but  oneobjectaimedatin  our  dress — to  have  a 
su0icient  coverltig  for  the  body,  both  in  winter  and  in  summer, 
In  the  colour  of  our  garments  we  should  not  aim  at  what 
gaudy:  nor  in  the  quality  and  fashion  of  it  should  we  s 
what  is  delicate  and  soft ;  fur  to  be  careful  about  the  colo 
of  our  dress  is  to  act  like  women  anxious  to  set  themsel 
off  by  colours  not  their  own,  dying  their  cheeks  and  hair 
with  paint*  But  the  tunic  ought  to  be  of  such  a  thickness 
as  not  to  reed  a  superaddition  for  the  sake  of  greater  warmth. 
The  shoes  should  be  cheap,  in  point  of  price,  but  answering 
BufHciently  the  purpose.  And  as  in  all  parts  of  the  dress  we 
should  consider  only  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  so  bread 
will  satisfy  the  hunger,  and  water  will  suffice  for  the  thirst, 
of  a  man  in  health.    Viands  derived  from  the  seeds  of  t' 
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grouDcl  are  sufiBcient  to  keep  up  our  strcDgth  of  body  for  all 
essary  purposes.  Wc  must  refuse  to  gratify  a  voracious 
tppetite;  conteul  to  keep  the  body  under  the  control  of  tem- 
perance and  moderation  :  and  at  our  meals  and  recreations  we 
should  have  the  miud  occupied  with  thoughts  of  God.  We 
fthonld  make  the  very  quality  of  our  food,  and  the  sustentalion 
of  the  body  which  receives  it,  an  occasion  of  thanksgiving. 
What  various  kinds  of  food,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  difierent  bodies,  have  been  provided  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  all  things!  Let  the  prayers  which  are  offered  before 
meal  be  worthy  of  God's  providential  giflfi,  both  Uiose  which 
Be  furnishes  for  our  present  use,  and  those  which  He  hath 
laid  up  in  store  for  our  future  need.  Let  our  prayers  after  meat 
express  our  thankfulness  for  what  has  been  bestowed,  and  our 
request  for  mercies  still  in  promise.  Let  there  be  one  stated 
hour  for  meals,  regularly  observed  as  the  time  comes  round,  and 
so  parsed  that  out  of  a  day  of  twenty- fours  scarcely  even  this 
hour  should  be  expended  on  the  body.  The  remainder  is 
taken  up  by  the  ascetic  in  mentnl  exercises.  The  sleep  should 
be  light,  and  easily  disturbed,  fullowing  naturally  the  propor- 
tion of  the  diet,  and  interrupted  purposely  by  meditations  on 
important  matters.  The  giving  vray  to  a  Icthaigic  slumber, 
the  limbs  being  all  unstrung,  so  as  to  afford  opportunity  to 
unseasonable  fancies,  inflicts  on  those  who  thus  sleep  a  daily 
death.  But  what  the  dawn  of  day  is  to  others,  the  midnight 
is  to  those  who  arc  tlie  ascetic  followers  of  piety ;  since  the 
silence  of  the  night  presents  the  soul  with  the  best  leisure  for 
its  exercises,  when  neither  eyes  nor  cars  are  transmitting  to 
the  heart  any  hurtful  Rounds  or  sights;  but  the  soul,  alone 
and  by  itself,  is  present  with  its  God,  and  is  disciplining  itself 
by  calling  its  sins  to  its  remembrance,  prescribing  rules  to 
itself  for  avoiding  what  is  evil,  and  seeking  God's  co-operation 
for  the  performance  of  those  things  which  it  is  bent  upon 
fulfilling. 

Gregory,  surnamed  Theologus,  or  the  divine,  was  bom  at 
Nazianzus  in  Cappadocia  Propria,  or  Mi^na,  distinguished 
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by  being  so  called  from  CappadociaPontica,  simply  degignatcd 
by  the  name  of  Pontiis, — the  son  of  parcnU  greatly  venerated 
for  tlieir  virtues.     His  father  sprung  from  heathen  parentc, 
abjured  his  errors,  and  became  the  pastoral  bishop  of  the 
church  at  Nazianzus.     The  story  of  his  mother's  praying  for 
a  son,  and  vowing  at  the  altar  to  declicale  him  to  tlie  service 
of  God,  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  that  she  look  all  a 
Christian  mother's  pnin*  to  prepare  and  qualify  him  to  hibour 
efficaciously  in  that  holy  cause,  is  a  fact  which  his  own  testi-    ■ 
mony  has  placed  beyond  doubt.*"    After  an  infancy  passed  | 
in  studies  and  occupations  far  above  his  years,  he  entered  " 
upon  his  travels,  and  having  visited  tl»e  resorts  of  studious 
men,  and  profited  under  various  teachers  and  professors,  be 
caiue  at  length  to  Athens,  the  great  scat  and  emporium  of 
literature  and   philosophy,  and   there  beguu  the  close  aod 
aflcctionate  intimacy  between  him  and  Basil,  which  continued 
as  long  as  they  were  both  in  existence  upon  the  earth.    Their 
studies,  pursuits,  and  hopes  were  directed  to  the  same  ends, 
animated  by  the  same  motives,  and  cherished  and  cemented 
by  the  similarity  of  their  tastes  and  attainments.     After  the 
departure  of  Bui»il,  Gregory  remained  a  considerable  time  at 
Athens,  tn  compHnnre  with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  fellow 
students  and  associates :  and  when  some  longer  time  had 
spent  in  that  city,  where  the  study  nf  the  Scriptures  was 
chief  occupation,  he  returned  to  Nazianzus,  and  was  ordained'! 
presbyter  of  that  church  by  his  father,  whom  for  some  time 
assisted  in  his  episcopal  charge.     While  so  employed  he 
persuaded  by  Basil  to  come  to  hioi  in  the  place  which  he  hi 
chosen  for  his  retreat  In  Pontus,  where  they  framed,  in 


"•  It  i»  ■worthy  to  V  remaHtod  how  beDcfieral  an  induslry  ChrifUinn  motben 
put  forth,  in  those  early  days,  in  irainmg  their  children  to  wisdom  and  virtue. 
Nonru,  the  moilter  of  (Jregory,  Eirmelia,  the  mother  of  Ilasil,  Monica,  Ihe 
mother  of  Augustin.  and  AiJlhuia,  the  niotht-r  uf  Chrysostom,  wen- all,  among 
others  that  iiii^ht  be  iiddvd,  the  tnolherg  tuo  leas  of  the  minds,  thnn  of  tliebodie» 
of  those  cjeal  men.  See  the  Trvalise  of  Chrysoslotn,  Ad  \'iduam  Juniorera, 
vol.  i.  8.  2,  in  which  w«?  have  ihf  lestimoriy  of  Libnnius  lo  the  honour  i»f  tbe 
mothers  and  wiyes  of  iht  e<»rly  ChriiUiins. 
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inction,  those  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  monastic  life 
dd  discipline  whicli  tended  greatly  to  briug  these  institutions 
Ito  general  credit  and  adoption  in  Christian  states.  After 
lassing  some  tiuie  iu  this  solitude^  and  in  these  employments 

pith  his  friend,  his  duty  to  his  aged  parent,  who  hitd  great 
iced  of  his  aid  and  support,  brought  him  again  to  Nazianzus, 
vhere  he  found  the  Arian  heresy,  fostered  by  imperial  patron- 
ige,  rapidly  extending  its  influence.  All  his  exertions  were 
Balled  for  to  defend  the  church  against  an  error  flowing  into 
it  with  so  full  a  lide  that  even  his  father  appeared  to  be  in 
ianger  of  being  carried  away  hy  its  force.  At  the  same  time 
Ihe  Emperor  Julian,  having  succeeded  to  the  government  of 
the*Koman  world,  was  commencing  his  indirect  persecution 
of  the  Christians.  Joined  by  Basil  in  this  hour  of  extreme 
danger,  his  labours  in  the  defence  of  truth  against  these 
formidable  assaults,  from  without  and  williin  the  pale  of  the 
^urch,  were  incessant.  The  exaltation  of  Basil  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  tlirone  of  CEesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  while  it  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  these  Christian  combatants,  provoked  the 
ftnvy  and  malice  of  their  opponents. 
The  province  of  Cfflsarea  comprehended  many  bishoprics, 

jtrnong  which  Sasima  was  one,  an  unhealthy,  noisy,  and  innigni- 
cant  town,  and  this  unfortunately  was  the  place  of  which  Basil 
ose  to  appoint  his  dearest  friend  and  companion  to  be  the 
'ishop.  The  account  which  Gibbon  gives  of  this  transaction  is 
follows.  "The  exaltation  of  Basil,  from  a  private  life  to  the 
irchi episcopal  throne  of  Cmsarea,  discovered  to  the  world,  per- 
aps  to  himself,  the  pride  of  bis  character  ;  and  the  first  favour 

mrhich  he  condescended  to  bestow  on  his  friend  was  received ,  and 

perhaps  was  intended,  as  a  cruel  insult.  Instead  of  employing 
be  superior  talents  of  Gregory  in  some  useful  and  conspicuous 
italion,  the  haughty  prelate  selected, among  the  fifty  bishoprics 
)f  bis  extensive  province,  the  wretched  village  of  Sasima,*' 
vithcut  water,  without  verdure,  without  society,  attuate  at 


"  Silualnl  s(  ilie  dutaoce  of  forty  m'llei  from  Archilals,  and  ihirijr-two  iVcim 
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the  junction  of  llireL*  )ii>rbwftys,  niitl  frcqucuted  only  by  the 
inceitjtant  passage  of  rode  and  clamorous  waggonerft.""" 

Gregory,  howtiver,  suLiniltjed,  and  was  ordained  bishop  of 
Sasima^  but  never  entered  upoo  the  ejnscopa)  functions.  Agvtn 
he  repaired  to  Nazianzus,  of  which  lie  took  the  government, 
in  aid  of  his  father,  who  had  held  the  bishopric  above  five  and 
forty  years.  His  father  died  soon  after  his  return,  and  Gregory 
remained  at  that  place  while  his  mother  was  living,  on  whose 
demise  he  went  first  to  Seleiicia,  and  then  to  Con»tantinoplpt 
in  compliance  wttli  a  summons  received  from  the  orthodux 
party,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  the  various  heresies  by  which  th»t 
city  was  then  infested.  Ht:re  he  was  lodged  in  the  house  ofa 
kinsman.  A  room  was  set  apart  for  religious  worship  to  wnicb 
the  name  of  AnasLnsia  was  given,  to  indicate  the  resurrectiao 
of  the  orthodox  faith,  and  which  became  the  scene  of  the 
extraordinary  labours  and  succeRses  of  this  holy  roan  for  the 
space  of  two  anxious  years.  The  Arian,  Maci'<loni.-iti,  aud 
ApuIUnarian  heresies  were  all  shaken  by  the  gigantic  eflbrte 
and  elor)uencc  of  Gregory,  and  the  catholics  wure  encouraged 
to  look  for  a  speedy  triumph  as  the  consequence  of  the  bap- 
tism, and  the  succeeding  edicts  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  who, 
while  Gret^ory  was  pursuing  his  successful  course,  enteml 
Constantinuple  in  triumph,  and  made  it  his  Hret  cure  to  exiU 
to  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Constantinople  the  man,  whose 
missionary  labours  h:id  done  so  much  in  support  of  the  ortho- 
dox creed.  But  the  great  council  of  Constantinople,  which 
took  place  immediately  after  this  event,  did  not  appear  (o 
settle  Cregory  securely  and  satisfactorily  in  his  great  officr. 
After  the  death  uf  Mulctus,  bishop  of  Antiocb,  who  liad  at- 
tended the  council,  and  brought  with  him  a  great  accession 


"  The  poem  tn  which  Gnsgoty  poun  fotih  his  9om>«r  caused  bjr  itus  i 
19  tnil)'  Kflecting. 

•     >••••    wovei  Kotvoi  AoyMi'. 

Vav^  li(  If  nfi^itv 

dumcifnToi  itavra,  i^porrai  xa^itiu 
Affttni  ^ifHfvvi  rot  wnKaiac  iXvtioi;, 
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of  strength  to  the  suund  cause  against  the  Arian  heresy,  the 
situation  of  Grei^ory  became  exposed  tu  so  umcli  vcxutioii  and 
moteslatiou,  and  so  many  of  the  bishops  began  a  contentious 
struggle  for  the  post  to  which  Gregory  had  been  elevated,  that, 
in  the  state  of  infirmity  to  which  age  and  lon^  continued 
effort  had  reduced  him,  he  deemed  it  most  for  his  dignity  and 
comfort,  to  leave  a  sojourn  which  afforded  no  prospect  of  tran- 
quillity, for  a  place  aufficieutty  removed  from  ingratitude  and 
contention.  He  retired  to  Arianzus,  where  he  found  the 
retreat  he  was  in  quest  of,  in  a  sequestered  spot,  which  was 
hia  own  by  inheritance,  and  where  he  composed  his  celebrated 
oration  on  the  merits  of  his  departed  friend  and  companion, 
t]||£^reat  Basil,  who  died  about  the  year  371),  and  several 
poems,  wbich  seemed  in  no  small  degree  to  soluce  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  He  died  in  this  agreeable  solitude  in  very 
advanced  age  ahout  the  year  389. 


I  shall  preface  the  few  epiatles  of  Gregory  hereinafter  intro- 
duced with  his  letter  to  Nicohulus  ou  tlie  subject  of  good  let- 
ter-writing. 

*'  Of  those  who  write  epistles,  (since  you  ask  fur  my  senti- 
ments on  this  subject)  my  opinion  is,  that  some  make  their 
letters  too  lengttiy,  and  others  liir  too  short  fur  the  occasion. 
Both  these  depart  from  the  just  mean,  as  archers  miss  the 
mark,  whetlier  they  shoot  beyond  it,  or  come  short  of  it.  For 
the  error  is  the  same,  though  it  is  committed  in  opposite 
ways.  The  right  measure  of  letter-writing  is  the  requirement 
of  the  subject  matter.  For  we  neither  ought  to  be  loug  where 
there  is  not  much  to  say,  nor  brief  where  there  is  a  press  of 
matter.  What  then  ?  Is  it  proper  to  measure  wisdom  by  the 
Persian  line,  or  by  the  cubits  of  children,  and  to  write  so  in- 
completely as  to  write,  in  fact,  nothing;  imitating  the  noon- 
tide shadows  which  lie  immediately  before  us  at  our  feet,  the 
limits  whereof  are  scarcely  visihli^,  and  are  rather  glanced  at 
than  seen,  and  ait:,  if  I  may  su  say,  the  shadows  of  shades. 
Whereas  the  right  proceeding  is  to  avoid  excess  in  either  way, 
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and  to  adopt  a  middle  course.  Concerning  the  conci&e  method 
of  writing  thiii  ia  my  opinion. 

"  Concerning  perspicuity  this  ts  plain,  that  we  should  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  tlie  atyle  of  an  useay,  and  aim  rather  at  a 
familiar  phrascolc^y,  and  to  say  all  in  a  few  words.  That  it 
the  host  epistle,  and  the  roost  happily  composed,  which  is 
calcuhited  to  bring  its  matter  lioiiic  both  to  the  learned  and  to 
the  unlearned, — to  llie  one,  as  being  accommodated  in  lan- 
guage to  the  level  of  the  multitude ;  and  to  the  other,  oi 
being  raised  in  thought  above  that  level ;  and  which  is  un- 
derstood as  soon  as  read.  For  it  i^  equally  incongruous  thai 
a  riddle  should  be  plain,  and  that  an  epistle  should  qmiI 
inteqjretation.  451 

"The  third  requisite  in  letter-writiag  is  grace  of  expression. 
But  we  must  avoid  altogether  a  diction  dry  and  harsh,  and 
expressions  that  are  coarsia,  inelegant,  and  dull ;  as  where 
a  letter  is  devoid  of  pointed  sentences,  adages,  and  apopb- 
tlitgms,  yes,  and  of  jests  too,  and  enigmatical  allusionti,  by 
which  this  sort  of  composition  is  rendered  pleasing.  But  let 
us  avoid  excess  in  the  use  of  these  things.  By  the  want  of 
them  we  are  dull  and  insipid,  by  the  adoption  of  them  we  ut 
in  danger  of  being  carried  too  far.  We  should  use  them 
the  same  extent  as  purple  is  admitted  into  the  texture  of  wo' 
garments.  We  may  introduce  figures,  too,  but  these  shoi 
be  few,  and  not  immodest  But  let  us  cast  to  the  sophii 
antitheses,  gi"ghiig  words,  and  balauced  sentences  with  si: 
lar  terminations. '^    Or  if  we  do  occasionally  introduce  thi 


**  The  opinions  of  this  Fntlier  upon  thw  subject  are  jusi  and  corred. 
various  nifnlcs  of  playing  wiili  wonls  were  in  great  eslimttUoii  with  the 
erudite  men  ofGreece  callinl  Sopliists,  even  when  ihK  lerm  had  a  more  dig- 
nifying import,  as  being  dosCMiptive  of  a  class  of  men  whow  leamiDg  ud 
labours  were  both  daazlirg  and  profound.  Tilt  words  of  Oregory  in  designat- 
ing UicK  artji  of  cotDposLtion  are  rraptaa  nnd  iifoKtuXa,  which  arc  not  ^ery  vasy 
lo  express  in  EngLttb  wit3iou(  a  circhimlocutiori.  Quinlilian,  in  the  oinlh 
hook,  of  lits  irvatise  De  InstiimioiiL'  Onitoria,  wiys  a  good  deal  on  tliis  species 
of  rheloricml  ornamcm,  of  wbidi  be  quotes  tnnny  exniitples.  \U  uadentandi 
the  xupitTuv  to  lie  wliere  Uie  fWAsage  is  extremis  syllabis  consonanii,  atkd 
adveru  to  the  opinion  of  aiiotticr  crJiic,  wlio  thinks  llial  il  is  aUo  when! 
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■JM  it  be  id  a  playful  way,  and  not  when  ne  are  treating  of 
^^priotis  matters.  1  mil  end  my  obsen'ations  on  th)&  subject 
^  by  oieutioning  what  I  once  heard  from  a  man  of  wit  about  the 
eagle.  When  the  birds  were  contending  for  the  throne,  and 
tome  came  adorned  in  one  way,  some  in  another,  it  was  bis 
p^atest  ornament  to  appear  before  them  unadorned.  Thi« 
bIso  ahoald  be  especially  observed  in  eptslles, — to  be  without 
the  afTeciation  of  ornament,  and  to  come  as  close  as  possible 
to  nature.  Thus  far,  in  an  epistle,  1  have  sent  you  my  senti- 
ments concerning  epistles.  But  a  subject  such  as  this,  per- 
haps, is  not  the  pniTince  of  one  who  ought  to  be  engaged  iu 
higher  matters.  What  else  belongs  to  the  subject  you  may 
se^h  for  yourself  with  your  quickness  of  apprehension  ;  and 
those  who  are  wise  in  these  matters  will  assist  your  enquiries." 

GREGORT  TO  CELECSIUS,  THE  MAGISTRATE. 

SiMCB  you  upbraid  me  with  my  silence  and  rustic  negligence, 
my  elegant  and  polished  friend,  come  now,  let  me  tell  yoQ  a 


fmnage  oons)»ts  of  membra  uoq  dissimilia.  He  properly  censures  Ihe  &igtd 
and  nin  afTectaiiun  of  usiog  llie  figure,  iffiguiv  it  can  be  calletl,  wIkq  >i  does 
Dot  easily  and  imturally  arUe,  but  a  riudied,  and  liir-felched.  It  ii  best 
idopted,  be  Htys,  when  it  ^i'^ta  *pmt  and  vigour  lo  ihe  sense  and  meamng, 
not  depending  wholly  upon  the  sound.  Melius  itque  acnus  quod  ctim  figurm 
jucaudum  est,  turn  etiam  setuu  valet.  The  ifforwXA  generally  represeni  those 
pftHsges  wtiicli  constjtt  ta  well  of  similar  divisions  or  toerabera,  as  of  sitDtlar 
endings,  not  always  accurately  balaivced  ;  and  somelimes  of  endingi  not  alto- 
gether alike;  while  someiimM  ihe  virtue  lay  wholly  in  ihe  endings,  when, 
ptrhapa,  ihe  more  ippropriaie  name  might  be  ifiotoTiXtvTov,  which  micht  be 
aha  exhibited  only  in  single  words.  Quintiltan  is  vt-r)-  wurtby  of  being  con- 
sulled  on  this  bead,  of  whith  he  treats  very  copioinly.  Cicero  dwcribes  lliesc 
autifices  in  tliese  termS)  "  Paria  [>anbu8  adjunct*,  et  siroiliier  definita ;  itein- 
quc  contranis  relaia  cotilraria,  que  sua  sponte,  dianisi  id  nun  agiu.  caduni 
pkrumqucnumcrosejGof^iaa  primus  invenit,  sedhisesi  usut  intemperantius." 
OnL  n.  175. 

Gregory  repudinln  the  too  frequent  lue,  or  rather  the  abu»e  of  these  modes 
of  aiming  at  effect  in  writing ;  but  it  will  be  perceived  by  iIimsc  who  read  hit 
worki  with  altenlicm  to  his  style,  ihat  lie  rery  frequcnlly  LivaiUKimtielf  oftheni, 
Uiougb  dncHy  in  his  kllers,  in  nhirli,  doubllcss,  be  iboufjht  a  frrer  use  might 
be  a'luwcd  of  lliew  bitle  iiTti6c<e«  uf  dielion. 
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fable,  which  is  not  without  its  wit,  in  the  hope  that  by 
means  I  may  put  some  check  on  your  loquacity.  Tbc  swaUi 
once  ridiculed  the  swans  for  their  unwillingness  to  hold  in 
course  with  men,  or  to  exhibit  publicly  their  vocal  po 
choosing  rather  to  wear  away  their  lives  among  the  nieado 
UEul  tu  con&ne  themRclvcR  to  streams  and  desertHj  where 
voices  were  but  rarely  heard.    And  when  yon  do  sing, 
tht'y,  it  is  all  kept  to  yourselves,  as  if  you  were  ashamed 
your  music.     But  we  can  call  cities  and  chambers  our  o 
Men  are  our  companions,  and  as  we  fly  about  amongst  l1 
wc  lull  lliem  all  uur  stories — chatting  of  this  thing  and  the 
other  jjcrtaining  to  those  ancient  Attic  tales  about  Pnndion, 
about  Athens,  about  Tereus,  about  Thrace,  the  Journey,  Ebe 
affinity,  the  violence,  the  cutting  out  the  tongue,  the  letla, 
and,  above  all,  the  story  about  Itys,  and  how,  from  being  nicOj 
we  became  birds.     As  for  the  swans,  they  scarcely  deigned 
them  a  reply,  so  disgusted  were  they  witli  their  gossip.     But 
whi-n  they  did  vouchsafe  an  answer,  it  was  this,  "  We  are  they 
who  can  make  it  worth  a  man's  while  to  go  forth  into  the 
desert  that  his  ears  may  be  regaled  with  the  sweet  sound,  | 
when  we  spread  our  wings  out  to  the  zephyr.     If  we  sing  not 
often,  or  in  public,  this  is  tbc  fact  most  to  our  credit,  inasmuch 
as  we  manage  our  voices  tike  philosophers,  and  arc  careful 
not  to  mix  our  melody  with  tlic  uproar  of  the  multitude.    But, 
as  for  you,  though  you  affect  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  seek- 
ing you  by  visiting  their  houses,  inea  turn  away  from  your 
songs  with  disgust ;  and,  indeed,  most  justly  so,  since  you 
cannot  hold  your  peace  even  after  having  lost  your  tongues: 
but,  ia  lameutiug  this  deprivation,  and  the  calamity  that  b^| 
hefsillcn  you,  do  you  not,  in  fact,  exercise  your  voices  more 
limn  Uic  sweetest  and  thu  most  melodious  songsters?**  Under- 
stand niy  meaning,  says  Pindar,  and  if  you  And  my  tautur- 
nity  belter  than  your  loquacity,  cease  to  taunt  us,  as  you  do, 
for  keeping  silence.     Or  else  I  shall  address  to  you  that  pro- 
»erb,  which  is  most  true  and  pithy,  *Tbc  swans  will  sing  when 
the  daws  shall  Imld  their  peace.' 


TO  *ni£  TIME  OK  LIUAMUS, 
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UREtiORY  TO  NICOBUtUS."* 

I  have  always  given  the  great  Basil  precedency  to  myself, 
)ugh  he  thinks  1  should  uut,  so  in  this  instance  I  give  him 
I  precedency,  not  less  for  the  sake  of  truth  than  of  friend- 
Therefore  placing  his  epistles  foremost,  I  suhjoia  my 
ro.     For  it  is  my  wish  that  on  all  occasions  we  should  be 
>'Kt:d  together;  and  ut  the  same  time,  by  this  sclf-postpone- 
uiitit,  I  am  furnishing  a  pattern  to  others  of  moderation  and 
butuiiity. 

To  THE  SAME. 

To  write  laconically  is  not,  as  you  suppose,  to  make  nac  of 
few  syllables,  but  in  few  syllublee  to  express  much;  thus  1 
nil  even  Homer  a  very  brief  writer,  and  Antimachus"  prolix. 
Why  so?  bccauiie  1  measure  length  by  the  matter,  and  not 
by  the  words. 

GREGORY  TO  BASIL. 

My  compliance  with  your  request  depends  partly,  indeed, 
upon  myself,  but  partly,  and  1  think  still  more,  upon  your 
piety.  I  can  furnish,  on  my  part,  readiness  and  alacrity. 
For  never  have  I  declined  your  company,  but,  on  the  contrary', 
h&ve  always  sought  for  it,  and  now  I  more  particularly  long 
for  it.)  But  you  must  help  to  set  me  clear  from  my  present 
embarrassment.  For  I  am  now  in  attendance  upon  the  lady, 
my  mother,  who  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  declining  state 

*^  Nioobulua  Kad  rec^iHalad  GregoTy  to  furaisli  him  with  a  Rleclion  of  his 
MMM. 

It  may  be  collected  from  XMm  SparliiimM,  that  AnCimachus  was  a  veij 
^tMCure  poet.  IlewasafiiTourite  author  with  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  n-howouM 
bave  aulMtiiuted  him  in  lti«  schools  for  Homer.  Autimaclms  Colophoniui, 
poetaCrecus,  qai  auditoribus  sois  (cum  potfma  obscurum  quo>liiara  recitnret) 
dsMnnbbus,  solo  Tcro  Platone  mntienle,  dixit,  Pinto  unus  instar  mihi  om- 
kA  nl.  See  Fabri  Thesaurus.  At  populus  lumiilo  gaudeat  Anlimacbo. 
>luU.  Carm.  93,  10. 
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of  health ;  and  if  I  could  endure  to  leave  licr  in  this  prccar 
state^  be  well  assured  1  would  not  rob  myself  of  your  soci 
Yuu  have  only  to  promote,  by  your  prayers,  her  reatorat 
and  my  journey. 

TO  THE  SAMB. 

I  CONFESS  I  have  proved  unfaithful  to  my  promise  to  be ' 
you,  and  to  cnny  on  our  philosophical  pursuits  toget 
having  agreed  with  you  so  to  do,  even  from  the  time  we  i 
at  Athens,  when  we  were  united  in  close  friendship,  and  gi 
ing  togcther^^  (for  I  know  no  more  appropriutc  cxpressi 
I  have  not  willingly  disappointed  you,  but  it  ta  the  ca£ 
one  law  superseding  another,  viz.  the  law  that  obliges  u 
minister  to  parents  superseding  that  of  companionship 
friendship.  Hut  1  shall  not  altogether  break  my  promise  if! 
will  accede  to  this  proposal,  for  then  1  shall  be  with  you, 
you  with  me.  My  proposition  is  this.  Agree  that  all  thi 
shall  be  common  ht^twecn  us,  and  that  our  friendship  I 
look  to  the  same  objects  of  rcvci^ice;  then  this  will  bf 
effect,  thai  I  shall  avoid  giving  sorrow  to  my  parents,  and  1 
you,  in  a  manner,  with  me. 


TO  THE  9AMB. 


4 


1  CANNOT  bear  to  be  taunted  with  my  Ttberina,"  aad 
its  frosts  and  wintry  storms,  and  witli  being  obliged  to 
upon  tip-toe,  and  to  tread  upan  planks,  by  you  thai  ai 
free  from  mud,  so  winged  and  buoyant,  and  borne  along 
the  arruw  of  Abaris;*"  bo  timt,  Cappadocian  aa  you  arcf 

*  IK  Tiiif  ABtivutv  irc  Kui  rijf  iKiutt  ^(Xt(i{  cat  ttv/tfvifii.  See  R  9 
exprnsiou,  wliicli  wiu  probabljr  in  ihe  mind  of  Gregory,  in  Itom.  vi.  5,  | 
vvftfvrot  ytyovafuv.  k.  r.  X.  **  For  if  we  hare  been  piantcd  tcgetl 
likeness,"  &c. 

"  Tiherina  wai  a  rtgtoii  uf  Cappndocia,  in  which  was  Arwnsus, 
place  of  t  Jrp^ory. 

**  A  Scytliisui.  presented  with  ao  arrow  by  Apollo*  which  as 
sen!  from  the  string  he  wm  home  along  with  it,  and  in  ilial  vny  passed  < 
ouuiy  couulnes,  gitin;;  nut  uutki. 


T 
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JO  ^aa 


in^e  ]{sac  rea^  w^. 


ippadocia.     Do  I  do  you  injua- 

_  .  B  sallow  look,  and  can  hardly 

~ve  but  a  stint  of  the  suii'a  rays? 

ore  sluek  and  plumps  not  pent  up, 

~U8,     You  live  in  luxury,  and  have 

L^or  this  I  du  not  praise  you.    Cease 

^roy  nnid  (for  neither  have  you  built 

'iced  the  wintry  weatlier),  or  in  re- 

nud,  wc  will  laugh  at  your  tavem»,'S' 

Jiiiigs  which  cities  bring  along  with 


-  O  THE  SAME. 

Be  as  droll  and  sarcastic  aa  you  pk'ase  at  my  expense,  whether 
you  do  it  in  play,  or  to  answer  a  purpose.  It  is  no  ntattiT ; 
only  smile  onj  indulge  your  vt:in  of  wit  and  pleasantry,  you 
are  sure  of  my  friendship.  All  things  are  agreeable  to  me 
which  come  from  t/oUy  whatever,  or  of  whatever  sort  they  may 
be.  For  I  suspect  that  you  are  throwing  ridicule  upon  my 
situation  here,  not  for  ridicule's  sake,  but  (if  I  know  anything 
of  you)  that  you  may  draw  me  over  to  you ;  as  we  dam  up 
streams  to  divert  them  into  another  channel.  This  is  always 
vour  way  with  me*  But  1  must  admire,  forsooth,  your  Puntus 
and  your  Pontic  darkness,  and  your  settlement  there,  very 
worthy  of  being  a  place  of  exile,  and  your  rocky  heights  hang- 
ing over  your  head,  and  the  wild  beasts  putting  one's  faith  to 
the  test,  and  the  wilderness  below;  and  then  that  mouse-hole 
which  bears  the  venerable  names  of  a  study,  monastery,  and 
school,  and  the  wild  and  thickset  copses,  and  the  round  of 
rugged  mountains  with  which  you  are  not  so  properly  en- 
circled as  hemmed  iu  ;  and  the  stinted  air  and  the  desiderated 
sun,  whose  rays  you  receive  as  through  a  chimney.  O  ye 
Pontians,  ye  Cimmerians,  ye  sunless  people  !  not  simply  con- 
demned to  a  six  month's  night,  as  it  is  reported  of  some,  but 


"  avri  wti\vv  thc  Kari/XHf.    It  M  evident  that  ibe  play  upon  the  words 
must  be  lost  ia  ihc  iraotUlion. 
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having  no  portion  of  your  life  exempt  from  shade, — o 
loni;  night  your  whole  existence — no  better  than  "  the  shad( 
of  dcatli/'  to  tise  the  Scripture  phrase,  i  admire,  again, 
"strait  and  narrow  way/'*"  leading  I  know  not  wliether, 
tlie  Kingdom,  or  to  Hades.but,  for  your  sake,  I  hope  the  fomw 
And  tliat  place  in  the  middle — what  uiU  you  ?  Shall  I  eaci 
fice  truth  and  call  it  Kden,  and  the  fountain  divkled  into  fo 
heads,""  from  which  the  whole  world  is  watered  ?  Or  ah 
1  call  it  a  dreary  and  dry  wilderness  without  n  Moses  there  to 
give  relief  by  turning  the  rock  into  a  spring  with  his  rod! 
Wherever  there  is  not  a  rock  then;  is  a  ravine,  and  wlicrever 
there  is  not  u  ravine  there  in  a  thicket  of  brambles,  and  what- 
ever is  above  the  brumbies  is  a  precipice,  and  the  road  over 
this  is  precipitous  and  tottering  upon  its  base,  making  the 
travellers  look  ahurp  about  them  to  keep  themselves  from 
tumbling ;  and  a  river  roars  beneath  (which,  to  yout  is  the 
quiet  Str^'mon  of  Aiiipliipulis)  not  so  full  uf  fishes  as  uf  stones, 
not  emptying  itself  into  a  lake,  but  drawn  down  into  the 
deeps. **  O  thou  gnuidilotjuous  man,  and  coiner  of  new  words! 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  great  and  horrible  stream,  which  overpowers 
with  its  roar  the  psalmody  of  those  who  live  above  it.  ^Ota 
thing  compared  to  this  are  the  cataracts  and  falls  of  thM 
Nile.  Such  a  din  does  it  keep  tip  in  your  ears  all  day  and 
night.  Rough  as  it  is  with  stones  it  is  unfordable,  and 
muddy  that  you  cannot  drink  it.  The  only  kind  feature  in  H 
character  is  this,  that  it  docs  not  sweep  away  your  habitati< 
when  it  is  lashed  into  fury  by  torrents  and  tempests.  So  novj 
you  have  what  1  think  of  tliese  Fortunate  Islands,  and  of  you 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  live  there.     Let  us  hear  no  more  of 


I 


•■  T^Tiicli  is  the  language  used  to  Scripture  (tii'h  4  irvXii  xai  nOXt^^ifv^ 
ft  Mac)  Io  express  the  narrow  road  Uial  IcaJs  to  lienvrn.  (Mallli.  vii.  14). 
The  alKuion  is  Imnliy  witliin  l!ie  liounils  of  tliat  reverence  whicJi  might  have 
been  expected  from  this  sainted  fmhtr. 

"  Here  the  writer  obviously  alliiHes  to  Gen,  n.  10,  using  the  very  words  of 
the  Septuaffint,  Tlornfiot  ii  €Kwopntrat  tK  Rli/t  wenZuv  rok  UapaXti9oV 
iKitOiv  a^opttfTai  tic  Titianpac  ttpx"^' 

**  'Hie  StryinOQ  is  a  river  of  Macedon,  wbich  forms  several  lakes  before  it 
flows  iuio  Itie  Mil  Dear  Aiuphifwlis.     I'Uu.  t:.  x.  1.  4, 


'rO  TUE  TIME  OF  LIBAN'IUS. 
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the  praises  of  these  inoon-abapcd  bendings^  which  rather  choke 
up,  than  wall  up,  Ihe  approaches  to  the  foot  of  your  moun- 
tains ;  and  of  that  ueck  of  laud  haiigiug  over  your  head,  which 
makes  yonr  life  like  that  of  Tantalus;  and  those  fanning  airs, 
and   those  land-breezea  which  revive  you  when  your  spirits 
droop ;  and  those  melodious  birds  which  sing  indeed^  but  sing 
of  hunger,  and  fly  about  indeed,  but  tltrough  the  desert.    No 
one  ti^avels  there,  you  say,  but  for  the  sake  of  huutiug ;  add, 
if  you  please,  to  visit  your  corpses.     What  I  have  said  may 
be  loo  long  for  a  letter,  but  too  short  for  a  comedy.     Now  if 
you  take  this  jesting  in  good  part,  it  will  be  well;   but,  if 
otherwise,  I  shall  not  quit  the  subject. 

TO  TBB  SAME. 

SiKTR  you  take  my  raillery  so  well,  hear  a  little  more.  Let 
cue  take  my  start  from  Homer, 

'  Bui  come,  let  us  paaa  on^  ind  sing  the  furniture  within  ;'  ** 

the  roofless  and  doorless  shelter,  the  flrclcss  and  smokeless 
hearth,  the  walls  which  had  been  baked  by  fire,  fur  fear  we 
might  be  pelted  with  the  fallinc;  drops  of  mud,  whilst  we,  poor 
fellowii,  sharing  in  the  fate  of  Tantalus,  were  thirsting  all  tlie 
while  for  water;  and  then  that  wretched,  meagre,  hunger- 
bitten  banquet,  to  which  we  have  been  bidden  out  of  Cuppa- 
docia,  like  poor,  miserable,  shipwrecked  mariners,  not  as  if  we 
were  invited  to  the  poverty-struck  table  of  the  Lotophagi,  but 
to  the  feast  of  an  Alcinous.  For  I  well  remember,  aye,  and  I 
ever  jAa// remember,  that  bread  and  that  broth,  as  they  were 
called;  my  teeth  slipping  and  sliding,  and  then  rising  and 
emerging,  as  if  they  were  struggling  out  of  mire.  You  your- 
self can  rehearse  these  tragedies  in  a  loftier  strain,  having  all 
that  eloquence  to  set  them  ofl'  with,  which  familiarity  with 
fluflering  inspires ;  from  which,  imless  that  noble  lady  had 

*'  AXA'  ayt  ill  pirnflifOi  cat  tva-x  KMftav  an«QV.     (Myu.  0.  nlluding  lo 
ilie  Ttojnn  Iwrw.     Our  a<J^r  viuies  the  line  m>  u  lo  »uil  lii>  uw  of  ii. 
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speedily  delivered  us,  that  Iruc  supporter  of  the  ncedy»  I  mean 
your  mother,  appearing  as  a  seasonable  haven  to  the  tempest- 
tossed,  we  should  have  been  long  since  uumbcrcd  with  the 
dead,  not  so  much  praised  as  pitied  for  our  Pontic  faith.  How 
can  I  pass  by  those  urgardeulike  and  L-iibbagelcss  gardens, 
and  that  Augean  dirt,  cleared  out  of  the  house,  with  which  iw 
filled  theiu,  when  we  drew  that  loaded  cart,  I  the  vintager, 
and  you  tlie  man  of  delicacy,  with  these  necks  and  hands  of 
ours,  whicli  still  bear  the  marks  of  our  eni|iloynicnt,  (O  earth 
and  sun!  O  man  and  virtue  !  for  I  must,  a  while,  play  tbe 
tragedian)  not  that  we  might  yoke  the  Hellespont,  but  that 
we  might  level  some  rough  piece  of  ground.  IC  t/ou  feel  no 
disgust  at  the  recital  uf  these  things,  ueither  do  /.  But  if 
you  are  disgusted  at  the  recital, how  slioutd  not  /  take  disgust 
at  the  practical  part  which  1  have  had  in  ii?  [  shall  pass 
over  sundry  more  particulars,  ashamed  to  speak  of  those  man 
other  occupations  which  formed  uur  anmscment. 


TO  THE  SAMC. 

What  ]  wrote  to  you  in  reference  to  your  fine  Pontic  decla- 
mation was  sportively  not  seriously  written;  what  1  now  write 
is  written  with  feelings  very  serious.  O  that  I  were  as  in 
those  months  past,**  in  which  it  was  my  luxury  to  endure 
hardness'"  with  you  (since  voluntary  pain  is  better  than  forced 
pleasure).  O  for  those  psalnjs  and  vigils,  and  those  outgoings 
to  God  in  prayer,  and  that  life  as  it  were  immaterial  and  di^M 
embodied  !  O  for  that  intimate  and  soul-union  ofthebrethrei^ 
lifted  aloft  and  made  godlike  by  you  3  O  for  that  emulatioHi 
and  that  provocat'ion  to  virtue,  to  which  so  much  strength 


1 

s.  an 


**  I  have  ooly  before  me  the  edition  of  Cre«oTy's  workii  by  Jic.  Billius. 
Abboi  oflht.'  sixipeiith  century,  in  which  the  words  are  rt^av  furiii)  Kara  fitfui 
ilftipoiv  ruf  tfnniaa9iv  (khvuv.  The  pnssage  is  from  the  Scptuuginl.  in 
which  Oie  words  are  r«c  av  fti  fl^m,  mistakingly  above  prinlcil  lurttti.  TTie 
Hebrew  words  being  i:n*  'd,  a  form  of  pxpresAion  by  which  is  indicairtl 
eijmesl  wish,  aiid  so  rendered  by  our  translators. 

^  So  our  iranshilors  give  the  meaning  of  iroKoiraC>|tfoi'  in  3  Tim.  li.  3. 
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ld«d  br  voar  dtnctioBS  mad  rales !     O  far  Aat  antH  stady 
I  if  the  dirizw  ondn,  wad  tk«t  light  JauiigieJ  im  Ifam  hj  tiM 
padmoee  of  tbe  Holr  Spcrit ;  or,  ta  speak  of  thiags  aaykr 

liHd  wow  I,  iiiMii«>  O  far  tho«e  dmdy  toA»  — d  wigiag  hbowi, 
bming  mood,  mad  catting  Mao^  pfaatiag  tiaes,  «ad  a^mg 
'*»«*"^^*  far  the  iiliiawi  O  thmt  goUea  plane  tree,^  far  es- 
tbe  pfaae  tree  of  Xcnes^  bcacatb  wlwck  aol  the  pu»- 

[tpind  Kio^bat  the  niorti6cd  noak  ««E  seafted.  aliidi  f  phntody 
Apidlos  watered,  that  u  toot  ovo  excdtent  self,  bat  to  which 
God  himeelf  gave  tbe  increase,  for  ^  baaoar,  that  a  mooa- 
meotmigfatrefDaiD  with  yoaofmycbeerfal  toil,astbebaddiog 
rod  of  Aan»  was  said  to  be  prcserred  in  tbe  ark !  All  this  is, 
indeed,  easy  enoi^b  to  wish,  bat  difficdi  to  bring  about. 
Bnt  COOM  to  me,  hreatbe  rtrtoe  intii  mvj  and  work  together 
with  IDC :  and  that  profit  which  we  acquired  together  assist  in 
preserring  by  your  prayers,  lest,  by  little  and  little,  we  tide 
away  like  shadows  in  oar  declining  day.  Your  communica- 
tiozn  are  to  me  more  refreshing  than  the  sir  I  breathe ;  1  live 
only  that  life  which  t  live  with  you  when  present,  or  with  your 
image  in  my  mind  when  absent. 


The  foltouing  letter  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Gre- 
gory, after  receiring  one,  probably  tbe  one  exhibited  before  in 
this  volume,  complaining  of  tbe  disregard  shewn  by  Gregory 
to  his  plan  of  retirement  in  tlie  woods  of  Pontus, 


TO  BASIt. 

How  could  yon  think  that  your  concerns  were  little  and  of 
small  accounf"  in  ray  eyes,  O  thou  divine  and  holy  luau  !  what 

•*  According  lo  Herodotus  il  was  Darius  to  whom  ibe  present  of  a  goJileii 
plane  tre«  and  vine  was  londe  by  Pjriliias.  See  Herod.  I.  rii.  9.36.  Itistnt 
af  much  iraportiince  to  wliorn,  but  -tec  the  note  by  \'slcknuer. 

■^  Tlie  Givek  word  is  ra-if  c-AAic.  \\y  twifuWilrc  is  meant  ihc  refuse  of  tha 
ftTupes.  wliid),  afWr  the  tinuge,  is  left  for  the  glaiueni;  iiid  thti*  the  wont 
iTtfvXXic  \s  used  to  aignlty  what  u  o(  liltle  or  no  viilue;  or  dvscrviiij  of 
coDUinpt. 
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word  18  this  tbat  has  escaped  from  your  moulh.*^  Or  how 
could  you  find  the  huurt  to  utlcr  Huch  au  accusation  ?  Was  it 
that  I  should  take  a  little  courage  to  expostulate?  How  hai 
either  your  luiud  suggested  such  thoughts  1  or  your  iuk  writtca 
them?  or  your  paper  received  them?  O  those  studies,  ihiU 
Athens,  those  virtuous  exercises,  and  that  sweats  of  apph 
tjon  I  You  almost  make  me  a  tragedian  by  your  letters.  Wb 
are  you  least  acquainted  witli, — me  or  yourself?  O  thou  w 
art  the  eye  of  tlie  world,  its  great  voice  and  trumpet,  v 
palace^  of  learuing.  What,  your  concerns  small  in  the  e 
of  Gregory  !  What  is  there  in  this  earth  admired  by  any, 
Gregory  admires  not  thee  1  As  there  is  but  one  spring  am 
the  seasons,  one  sun  among  the  stars,  one  heaven  encircling  all 
things,  so  there  is  but  ouc  voice  supreme  above  all  other  Uiioj 
ou  earth,  and  that  is  thine,  if  I  am  at  all  fit  to  judge  of  th 
matters,  and  the  love  which  eucliaut^  me  does  not  also  decei 
me,  which  I  do  not  think  it  does.  But  if  what  yon  cbaige 
me  with  is  this — that  I  do  not  admire  you  as  you  deserve  lo 
be  admired,  you  include  all  men  under  this  charge,  for  no  one 
did  ever,  or  will  ever  express  their  admiration  of  you  in  terras 
equal  to  your  deserts,  without  being  qualified  as  you  are,  and 
possessing  your  magnificence  of  language ;  if  a  man  could  po^ 
sibly  be  his  own  eulogist,  or  propriety  did  not  forbid  it.  Beforo 
you  accuse  me  of  lightly  regarding  you,  why  not  first  chaige 
me  with  having  lost  my  senses  ?  Do  you  take  it  ill  that  1  act 
the  part  of  a  |)hiIo5opher?*'     Give  me  leave  to  say  that  tins 


I 


**  Hoiov  at  tarn£  ^iFytv  Ifueoc  nSovruy,  '0|t.  IX.  I.  3M>,  i.  83.  Oi,  ifi.  70. 
*"  Tqc  i'  aptngc  llputra  ^toi  irpowttpotOtv  t$Jfttv.    'Hffimt.  ipy.  mat 
I.  387. 

**  BavtXftnr.     He  seems  to  yihy  upoii  vhe  rtnmc. 

*  The  Greek  woixb  are  aXX*  in  fi\Q<ropovfitv  ayavaxnif,  by  ^off9^i>- 
fitv,  a  word  often  used  by  the  enrly  Chrtstian  wiitcrs  in  a  very  extended  aeast, 
Grogory  is  suiipuxil  lo  mean  tliat  he  was  discliar^ng  his  dut;  towards  his  aged 
pBienls,  winch  ub»  his  n.'as<3i)  for  his  not  complying  nilli  the  nbh  of  BuU  \ 
iclutning  lo  Pontiiii.  To  make  che  term  '  lo  philosophise'  embrace  all 
momt  duties,  was  quite  tn  the  spirit  of  those  principles  which  enlefed  inlo  the 
chnsttanity  of  many,  if  not  tlie  greater  part  of  its  most  learned  professors  and 
teachers  in  live  fourlli  century.  Basil  and  Gregory,  whose  cli&raclen  aiid 
wriun^  hnvi-  attnicted  the  n<lmiration  nf  ihoir  posUTiiy.  ilo  t>oth  oftheiD* 
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only  thing  wlticb  tomn  ■bow  eten  yoar  leamtag  uid 

TO  BASIL. 

I  COMMEND  the  prcxEmittia  of  joar  letter.  What,  indeed^  of 
tbhie  is  not  worthy  to  be  cwmenHed  ?  And  so,  then,  you 
&tTe  been  caaght  by  this  voridly  promotMrn,  &s  well  ks  the 
iriiter  of  this.    Since  we  have  both  of  oft  been  foccibly  ad- 

tt^D  decree,  bn  oadcrdieiaiBwdfcaioMof  VoibdnmluinMnalfaigtai; 
N  Ine  Cbaccn  n  thai  tail  mi  y.  After  doia^  jBMice  to  im  pral  mollis 
of  thai  pCTwd,  Mch  ■•  Apoainam,  Gn;:<afy  Noiunm,  C^ril  «f 
yranrfria,  and  oUia»  wfao  ditfiagutibed  ihcnidTea  in  tbc  lists  ^wrt  ifce 
Eotpenir  JuUu),  uid  the  many  ollien  who dispuied  with  hippy  sncoaaafaknt 
Ike  wunhijipcn  ai  At  goda,  of  wtidk  mmiber  weic  Laeoieias,  AlkaiMsiaB, 
rofios  Fenniew  Miiwm^  ApollinMrw  the  |buih!Wj  ABfBsiin,and,4io«eiIU 
BuMhiia;  beniakea  Uie  faHwi»g  niiii» riwn  Mth»r!twi«^|gtn»*if— <>f  ^^fjf 

oathcsubfectofnMfab.  **  TW  writing  of  BbsI  &«OeBt,Giigonr  of 
ttywmif  Chr]no«toai,  Ambrote.  Augutin,  lod  several  otbecs,  upon  moml  fub- 
)ects,  >R  DcitlKrr  worthj  of  bigfa  encomiainSf  nor  of  entire  eootempt,  as  they 
cmuin  n  stnnge  mixture  of  etcdlatt  KAexiona,  and  imipid  details,  conceniinf 
ibe  duties  of  tfw  CbrisUan  Ufr."  The  bistorian  of  the  dunth  does  no!  omil 
no  make  boooofable  menlioo  of  the  books  of  Ambnxc  on  the  '  duly  of  the 
nunisters  of  tbe  church,  which,  he  nyi ,  are  justly  coanDended  for  the  piotis 
inunuons  they  discover,  and  the  beautiful  tenumcats  they  contain,  (though  thtre 
are  many  things  in  them  worthy  of  tcprebension,)  tuid  of  ibe  wiiliit^  vt  Maca- 
rini,  the  Egyptian  monk  ;  but  proeeeds  to  obserre  tliai  almost  all  tlii!  vnt^^of 
tfiit  clasi  are  defotire  in  several  lespeds ;  thai  ihey  arc  wholly  without  onkr« 
xoelbod,  or  precision;  and  tbai  tbej  poural  out  their  pious  but  incoln^reot 
ideas  in  fivtuitoascocabinatioiu,  just  as  they  came  uppennost ;  Delecting  lo 
dadoce  the  daties  of  raankind  Gram  their  true  pnodples,  and  even  sometime) 
demring  them  from  doctrines  and  precepts  dthcr  toanifestly  false,  or  whose 
nulore  uotl  uManing  arc  not  detennhied  with  any  degree  of  uocunuy.  Their 
pretended  demotntfations,  he  says,  are  nothing  more  tluui  a  collection  of  airy 
&Dcies,  cold  and  iiuipid  aUegories,  quaint  and  subtle  conceits,  more  proper  to 
■fford  amuKinetit  to  the  imagination,  Uion  light  lo  the  uoderslanding,  or  con  • 
Tiction  to  the  judgment. 

Iha  censure  may  be  thought  by  many  to  be  overcharited,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  the  theology  of  this  period  was  much  adulterated,  tliut  ilie 
Alexandrian  schools  sent  forth  a  mullitude  of*  omphibinus  discipk-s*  ofClirist 
nnd  I'luto,  and  thai  tltere  really  did  '  gain  gruund  in  ilii^  iTiiiiiiy  a  double  doc- 
trine of  mnrals,  cuinpounded  of  Iwo  systems,  divine  and  liuman,  to  the  gn^ilt 
detrimcul  of  true  religion.' 
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vancoH  to  the  rank  of  presbyter,  a  rank  which  1  may  truly  say 
we  neither  of  us  took  any  steps  to  obtain.  If  any  thing  cao 
be  established  by  testimony,  we  surely  are  witnesses  for  eacb 
other,  well  worthy  of  credit,  to  prove  how  much  wc  love  thai 
humble  wisdom  which  is  content  with  the  lowest  place.  Bat 
perhaps  it  has  been  best  for  us  that  our  wishes  have  not  been 
accomplished.  Neither  do  I  know  what  to  say,  till  i  knoH 
the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  this  subject.  Since  the  thiag 
is  done,  we  must  bear  it,  as  it  seems  to  me  at  least,  especially 
on  account  of  Uie  present  crisis,  which  brings  so  many  ton^ieg 
of  heretics  upon  us ;  and  which  demand  of  us  that  we  should 
not  do  discredit  to  the  confidence  placed  in  us,  or  to  the  livei 
we  have  hitherto  lived. 


CBEGOBY  TO  AHPH  I  LOCH  I  US,  BtSHOP  OF  ICONIUH." 

I  HAVB  not  asked  you  for  bread,  as  I  would  not  ask  for  water 
from  the  inliabitants  of  Ostiaciua."  But  in  asking  for  ve^ 
tables  from  a  man  of  Oziza,  which  is  an  article  in  which  yoa 
abound,  and  which  with  us  is  a  great  rarity,  I  ask  notliing 
e.vtraordinory,  or  unusual.  Do  not  grudge,  therefore,  to  send 
us  plenty,  and  the  best,  at  least  what  you  can.  Little  is  much 
to  those  who  are  in  need.  Since  I  am  expecting  a  visit  froai 
the  ^^at  Basil ;  and,  as  you  have  seen  what  a  satisfied  philo-. 
sophcr  can  do,  take  care  lest  you  feel  the  resentment  of  oom 
who  is  hungry  and  out  of  humour. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

How  sparingly  come  these  vegetables  from  you  to  us!     Tl 
must  needs  be  vegetables  of  gold.   And  yet  your  riches  coDBi 
in  gardens,  and  rivers,  and  groves,  and  orchards,  and  y( 
whole  country  affords  you  a  great  vegelable  produce  ;  toothf 
as  valuable  as  gold  ;  and  you  live  in  a  land  of  fertile  meadon 


To  whom  iho  celtSralcd  work  on  the  Holy  Spiril  was  mldressed. 
A  city  in  Egj'pi,  m  it  wmiid  seem,  t'lin.  mp.  13, 1.  5. 
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as  to  com,  it  is  to  voa  a  fabled  felicity  ;  end  bread  to  yoo 
jr  be  Cftlled  the  food  of  angels,  so  welcome  is  i(,  and  beyond 
tation;  eiiher,  therefore,  give  what  I  ask  for  without 
dirins,  or  t  shall  threaten  vou  with  nothing  less  than  a 
tbholdtngof  our  com,  and  tbeo  I  sball  know  whether  the 
hoppers  are  nouritbed  by  dew  aloue.^ 


To   GBECOBT   .ST85P.K,  A  COTiSOLATOSV   LETTRR  ON  TRB 
DEATH  OF  HIS   BROTHER    BASIL. 

ONC  the  sorrows  of  my  life  this  was  in  reserve  for  me — to 
of  the  death  of  Basil,  and  the  departure  of  his  holy  bouI» 
icb  has  absented  it&cK  from  us  to  be  prescut  with  the  Lord, 
r  having  duriny;  all  bin  life  made  this  the  great  object  of 
solicitude.  By  the  »criou8  and  very  dangerous  illness 
ith  which  I  am  at  present  afflicted,  besides  other  hindrances, 
am  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  kissing  that  sacred  dust^ 
bd  of  being  present  with  you,  nnd  partaking  of  those  proper 
nsolationa  which  your  philosophy  will  suggest,  and  by  which 
e  friends  of  both  of  us  will  be  comforted.  For  to  witness 
B  desolation  of  the  church,  shorn  of  so  much  glory,  and 
reaved  of  such  a  crown,  is  tuo  much  for  the  eyes  or  ears  of 
Dfte  who  are  intelligent  enough  to  be  fully  sensible  of  their 
W.     But  you  sccui  to  me,  surrouuded  as  vou  ere  by  friends, 

**  See  I'lio.  t.  ii.  c.  2G.    lie  leems  lo  allude  here  lo  Esop'ihhleoftheAnti 
k1  the  Cjnuihopperji. 

Tlie  nbove  letter  of  Gregory  a  pleasing  and  playful,  und  muy  l>i-  coii' 
BiteO  witb  the  letter  of  Bishop  Bonner  to  Mr.  Richard  Leclimere,  from  his 
lace  of  toiifinemeiit,  after  he  was  tleprired  ;  pan  of  which  ruas  thus  ; — The 
■an  were  so  well  accept<^  in  every  place,  where  I  had  so  many  thanks  for 
Mriltution,  thai  I  intend,  by  God's  grace,  to  itend  down  to  ynu  your  friil 
arn,  to  have  an  cching  either  of  more  pears,  or  else  of  puddint;s,  &.c  ye  do 
tow  what  he  doth  mean  by  that  Italian  proverb,  Sec.  I  lio  not  wnle  to  Sir 
ihn  Bumc,  nor  to  my  lady,  for  any  tbing;  their  conscience  is  mil  over  large  j 
d  the  like  is  m  Mr.  Ilomrole.  arid  aba  my  old  ai>qun)n lance  .Uihn  llndger. 
Lit  if  amoiigst  ygu  I  have  no  puililing?>,  ihi-n  must  I  say  as  Mesner,  our  pneal 
ihe  ho5piiDl.  said  to  his  mad  home.  In  our  laat  joiuuvy  to  Uoslia,  Al  diavolo, 
diavoto,  ai  lutli  diavuli.  See  Hurriel,  Itef.  rot.  li.  part  it.  Col.  of  Itec. 
O.  37. 

H  H 
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and  well  furnished  with  argumenU  of  consolation,  to  del 
solace  from  nothing  so  much  as  from  your  own  reiwurces; 
frou)  your  rellexiuus  on  the  deceused  ;  und  tbu?  you  have ' 
a  pattern  to  all  others  of  true  philoiophy.  and,  aa  it  w( 
sort  of  Fipiritual  niW  or  measure  of  moderation  in  prosf 
and  of  fortitude  in  adversity.     It  Is  thus  Lliat  philosof: 
manifests  itself,  by  keeping  U8  from  being  elated  or  de^ 
by  the  opposite  extromea  of  success  or  calamity.     In  what  I 
thus  far  fallen  from  mc,I  have  been  looking  to  the  case  as af 
ing  your  excellency.     But  by  what  time  or  argument  a) 
be  consoled,  \^ho  am  wnlin>;  this,  except  by  your  society 
converse,  by  far  the  beat  legacy  which  that  bIei»Be«i  man 
bequeathed  to  me  ;  that  by  seeing  his  virtues  in  you,  as 
clear  and  shining  mirror,  I  may  imagine  myself  still  to 
him  in  possession. 


GBEGOaY    NA:tMNZEN     TU    (JKEdORY     NYSSEN,     BEPRO^ 
HIM    ¥OH    LK.WINU    lll>t   SAritKD   BTUDIKS  AND  BOOKS  Al 
APPLYING    HIMSELF    TO    THE     PRACTICE   OK    TIIK    KIlR^ 
RICAL  ART. 

Til  ERS  is  in  my  nature  something  that  detennines  me  io ' 
is  right,  for  I  will  be  bold  to  do  myself  justice  in  this  real 
and  1  am  as  angry  with  myself  for  giving  way  to  evil  sti( 
lions,  as  I  nui  with  my  fiiende.  Since  all  who  live  in  the  fmr' 
of  God,  and  walk  uprightly  in  the  path  of  the  Gospel  arc  coft*  ] 
oected  together  by  the  tiea  of  love  and  afliuily,  why  shoaM 

*•  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  thought  by  the  smo\n  Christian  ihat  iliere  b  mvA 
ofspirilUAlitjT  in  llie  topics  of  vaiisniation  set  forth  by  Orcgory  in  tl'i*  fp"*!* 
Nehher  does  his  fuiieml  onilioii  in  hMiiour  of  Ousil  eOiibii  Utr-  scope  i^  ibU 
belief  aad  hope  which  15  aulharized  by  the  Hriritii  word.  "  Now,  indeed," 
says  Gregory,  "  he  Is  in  heuvL'u,  anil  is  tli«r«  olTenng  up,  as  t  think,  aaaiSM 
for  us,  and  praying  ft)r  ihp  people''  (en*  vfv  A  ftiv  iriy  iv  orpni'cuc  "^r"  r«i 
t*  irip  ftfUMv,  it^  oifini,  irp«a^tpt*r  Si'via^',  khi  tov  \aav  vpotvxoiuyof).  Aou  I 
Itlilc  adcr  he  Ap«^ak»  in  tliii&  xtmin,  "  from  whom  I  am  even  now  reoeivni 
counsel,  and  am  coirected  in  nightly  visions,  if  at  any  time  1  full  from  my  dtity,"* ' 
(i  Kdt  vov  tri  vtitrdi roe/lit  cm  it^^oviZoftai  fia  wmpivvv  ninmv,  ii  w*n 
rou  Siovroi  ilm  irtaotjii).    See  hit  Funeral  Oration  on  BttNl.  OttU.  xx. 
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not  friends  heor  from  me  iu  plain  terms  what  all  are  brcatbing 

iu  secret.     They  all  (to  speak  in  your  manner)  reprehend 

four  inglorious  glory,  and  your  Insensible  declension,  by  little 

md  little,  to  what  i^i  degrading,  and  that  ainbillon,   which 

Boripidea  has  called  the  worst  of  demons.*     What  has  hap- 

>eiied  to  you,  who  were  so  wise  and  discreet,  and  what  has 

made  you  «o  at  variance  with  yourself,  that,  throwing  aside 

those  sweet  and  sacred  volumes,  which  you  were  wont  to 

read  and  expound  to  the  people  (I  fear  you  can  hear  this 

irithout   blushing),   and   puttiiiy;  them   out  of  the    way   in 

kome  comer,  as  the  rudders  of  ships,  and  the  implements  of 

tusbandry  arc  laid  by  in  the  winter  scasun  ;  you  take  up  with 

hat  is  so  xalt  and  bitter  in  the  place  of  that  which  is  thrown 

side,  and  choose  rather  to  be  called  a  rhetorician  than  a 

hristian  ?     For  my  part   I  ntake  a  ditferent  choice,  and  I  am 

U  thankful  to  God  on  this  account.     But  let  me  hu]H.',  my 

t  of  frieuds,  you  will  not  long  continue  in  this  miad  ;  awtike 

rom  this  intoxicating  illusion,  though  late,  and    return  to 

jroursclf;  clear  your  character  to  the  i'aithful,   to  God,   to 

Ihe  altars,  and  to  the  holy  mysteries,  from  which  you  have 

withdrawn  yourself;  and  do  not  say  to  nie,  in  your  fine  and 

etorical  diction,  "  What !  was  I  not  a  Christian  when  I  was 

y  profession  a  rhetorician  i    Was  I  not  a  Christian  when  I 

receiving  my  education  among  other  young  men?     And, 

rhaps,  you  call  (iod  to  witness  ni  behalf  of  what  you  affirm. 

ut  I  »ay  you  were  by  no  means  a  Christian  at  the  times  to 

hich  you  allude :  at  least  not  such  a  Christian  as  you  ought 

have  been,  even  if  I  concettc  a  part  of  what  might  be  ex- 

cted  from  you.    But  where  by  your  present  conduct  you  give 

fifence  to  others,  who  are  prone  enough  of  theinaelvos  to  evil, 

d  give  them  occusiuu  to  think  and  speak  unfavouiably  of 

u,  grant  it  false,  1   would  still  ask,  where  is  the  necessity 

r  admmistering  occasion  to  persons  so  disposed  ?     And  re- 

embcr,  tliat  no  man  ought  to  live  fur  himself,  but  for  hia 


Jocaata,  addccssinif  )ier  son  FietK'k^,  calls  avarice  thv  wont  of  demons, 
rWoviCiov  iaiiiovuiv  naKtTiii'.     Crtgury  burrvws  the  exprcnion. 
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neighbour  aUo ;  nor  is  it  enough  to  be  convioced  oneself^ 
witliDut  producing  in  others  the  same  conviction. 

It  is  as  if  you  were  to  come  upon  the  stage  as  a  public  boxer, 
giving  and  receiving  blows,  slianiefuUy  distorting  and  throw* 
ing  about  your  body ;  and  could  you  then  claim  to  be  in 
senses?  No  man  in  his  senses  could  so  say.  For  a  Cliril 
tian  to  act  in  this  way  would  Kiirely  indicate  a  very  light  mindJ 
If  you  change  your  course,  I  shall  rejoice,  said  one  of 
Pythagorean  plnlosophers,  lamenting  the  falling  off  of 
of  his  felloiv-disciples ;  but  if  not,  you  are  as  one  dead 
me."  But  I  will  not  say  so  to  you,  from  the  love  and  rest 
in  whicli  I  hold  yuu.  He,  from  a  friend,  became  an  enem] 
hut  a  friend  still,  as  is  said  in  the  tragedy.  But  I  shall  grit 
(to  express  myself  in  more  moderate  terms)  if  neither 
yourself  perceive  what  is  your  duty,  which  is  that  whii 
characterizes  the  best  men,  nor  follow  the  advice  of  tbi 
who  give  you  good  counsel,^  which  is  wisdom  in  the  secoi 
degrt-e ;  all  I  can  say  is, — this  is  my  advice:  pardon  a 
cern  which  arises  from  friendship,  and  is  occasioned  by 
warm  interest  I  take  in  the  welfare  of  yourself,  aud  of  llie 
whole  sacerdotal  order;  and  I  will  add,  of  the  whole  com- 
munity of  Christians.  If  it  behoves  me  to  pray  with,  and 
for  you,  1  pray  that  God  will  help  your  infirmity,  and  recal 
the  dead  to  life. 


**  At  the  ftnd  of  one  of  the  letlen  cf  the  Pyitiagorenn  scholan,  in  an  cari; 

part  of  lliia  volume,  tlkc  sentimeot  ullu^let]  Id  occun.  Ttte  fetter  is  from  Lysia 
to  Ilippnrchus,  whioh  eutts  thus:  (i  fitv  ai>v  fitraiaXctc  x<ipi'<'^ai.  it  ii  ^«, 
rfdvocac  ftit.  If  you  shall  b^corne  changed  in  this  Kspect,  I  f.b;ill  rc^oe; 
if  not,  you  arc  dead  as  to  tii«. 

**  Gregory  here  alludes  lo  the  lines  in  the  '  VVorks  and  Dayi'  of  Ilesiod, 
i.  293.  which  is  quoted  by  Amtotte  in  hi<i  book  on  Ethir.«.  mp.  iv.  Then  ta 
great  good  sense  in  (he  liiKS,  as  there  is  gciiCntUy  in  the  *  Wurks  and  Dajri*  oC 
this  neglected  |toeu 

'OvTO(  fitv  wavafii'70z.  o\;  avru  iravra  tmt'ft). 
^lattaa/itvoi  rn  k   tiriiTa  koi  i;  rrXof  tjtitr  npfivai' 
KffdXoc  i'  «"  KiKttvot,  Ac  tv  itjroiiTi  viHijrni- 
'Of  it  Kt  ^tjr'  avTof  ttiii),  fttfT'  aWev  aKQVufv 
Rv  dt/fiw  f^aXAqrai,  ut'  avr'  axt>viof  avtip. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LETTERS  WRrTTEN  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  UBANIUS  TO  THE 
TIME  OF  SIUONIUS  APOLLINARIS. 

In  pursuing  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  histoi*)',  we  proceed  to 
the  completiuu  of  the  fourth  century  in  the  luminoua  track  of 
Jobn,  surnamed  Chrysostom,  whose  goldea  moutfi  contmucd 
to  pour  forth  its  eloquence  for  about  eighteen  years  after  the 
death  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  his  predecessor  in  the  archiepia- 
copal  throne  of  Constautliiuple.  Among  the  Fathers  be  was 
fUQch  distinguished  by  the  number  and  interest  of  his  letters, 
and,  aa  such,  he  claims  no  little  consideration  at  our  hands. 

He  was  born  at  Antioch,  about  the  year  347  of  the  Christian 
era.  On  his  mother's  ttide  he  was  dei^cended  froni  a  family  of 
Opulence  and  distinction^  and  his  father,  Secundus,  held  a  pout 
of  rank  in  the  eaiitem  army  of  the  Roman  emperor.  His 
mother,  whuse  name  was  Anthuna,  was  left  a  widow  in  her 
twentieth  year,  and  continued  in  that  state  till  her  death  ,*  tlie 
prime  of  her  existence  being  wholly  engrossed  with  the  tender 
care  and  nurture  of  her  swu,  who  was  indebted  to  her  for  the 
formation  of  his  hrst  principles.  His  eloquence  had  its  birth 
and  early  cultivation  ill  the  school  of  Libanius,  where  he  soon 
attracted  the  adnnration  of  his  teacher,  and  acquired  general 
applause.  For  some  time  he  remained  under  the  captivating 
influence  of  the  specious  sophistries  of  Libanius,  who  did  hia 
best  to  recommend  his  pagan  principles  atid  creed  to  his 
scholars ;  but  the  effects  of  such  inbtruction  on  the  mind  of 
John  were  successfully  countemcted  by  his  pious  mother. 
The  first  years  of  study  were  given  to  ancient  literature,  with 
which  his  mind  was  much  emhued;  but  this  early  predilec- 
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(ion  tvas  60on  succeeded  by  an  application  to  Aacrcd  learning, 
Bud  such  a  devout  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  was  effec- 
tual to  tny  the  foundation  of  his  remarkable  piety,  and  tiie 
Christian  fortitude  which  shone  forth  in  his  concluding  yeari- 
For  a  short  time  after  the  completion  of  his  literary  studies, 
he  engaged  in  the  pleadings  of  the  forum,  with  other  caodi- 
dates  fur  political  distinction ;  and  he  uppeai-s  to  have  merited 
the  applause  of  Libanius  by  a  panegyric  written  by  him  after 
the  manner  of  the  sophists,  and  to  hiivc  beuu  much  commended 
by  him  for  combining  the  cultivation  of  rhetoric  with  tfaa 
pleader's  urt  and  profession.' 

He  soon,  however,  forsook  the  forum,  and  chose  anothtf 
arena  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities.  Under  the  patronage 
of  MeletiuR,  hifthnp  of  Antioch,  he  devoted  hiuiselfto  tlie  study 
of  divinity,  and  whatever  might  conduce  to  quabfy  him  for 
the  sacred  ministry.  For  three  years  he  received  instruction 
in  divine  thinirs  from  Meletius,  whose  fearless  profession  of 
the  fitith  in  tlie  consnbstantiality  of  the  Sou  with  tlie  Father 
had  exposed  him  to  much  opposition  and  persecution  from  the 
Arians ;  and  being  baptized  by  him,  that  ceremony  was  the 
epoch  of  his  dedication  of  himself  to  the  sacred  profession. 

When  Meletius  wus  banislied  by  the  £m|)cror  VbIcdb, 
Chrysostom,  no  longer  under  the  guidance  of  his  early  friend 
and  instructor,  who  had  appointed  him  a  public  reader  of  the 
Scriptiires,  preparatory  to  his  receiving  ordination,  was  per* 
suadcd  by  the  example  of  some  of  his  friends,  probably  after 
the  death  of  his  mother,  to  join  a  fraternity  of  nionks,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Antioch,  with  whom  he  passed  some  years  of  ascetic 
secIusioQ,  jn  the  practice  of  great  self-mortification.  In 
retirement  he  stiidied  deeply  the  Holy  Scriptures,  lived 


1 


'  Aroong  the  lettcn  of  Iwdore  of  Pelusiuni,  whomsa  diwiple  of  Chryio*- 
lom,  Uiere  ib  one  fruiit  Libaniu-i  lo  Jtiliu.  wliich  is  comu^ertii  aa  addrened  to 
CliTyHOfiium,  itee  Uid.  I.  ii.  pp.  ^2,  in  wliich  hin  approbation  is  expressed  in 
lemns  the  most  flattering.  "  \V]iGn  I  roc*tvcd,"  wys  Libanius,  "yourbeao- 
tirul  a»d  elcKiint  composition,  I  re&d  it  to  some  peraons  who  arc  wtll  akllled  in 
the  riielorical  art  ;  none  of  wlioni,  when  tfiey  tiejinl  il,  couW  forbear  shigiDg 
out  aii«l  luudly  vo«i(«;nliiig  ihuir  astunishiuenl  ami  (leli|{ht." 
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prayer  and  meditation,  and  composed  his  eloquent  defence  of 
the  moaastic  lifu,  full  of  good  doctrine,  and  generally  sound 
precept,  however  we  may  justly  refuse  our  assent  to  the 
spPciBc  crrounds  nnd  reasons  on  which  he  vindicates  and 
recommends  the  di-sciptine  of  his  order.  It  must  be  aduiitted, 
too,  that  his  principal  argument  with  parents  lo  induce  them 
to  place  their  children  under  the  nionk^  for  instruction  was 
the  tendency  llmL  inatructiuu  had  Lo  qualify  them,  on  their  re- 
turn to  active  life,  for  a  better  discharge  of  their  several  duties, 
and  to  secure  them  against  the  contauiiiiationa  of  the  world. 
He  proposed  an  education  for  the  younp  far  superior  lo  the 
Vain,  ostenlalious,  and  superficial  instruction  atforded  in  the 
Bchools  of  the  sophists  of  that  day. 

After  some  years  spent  in  monastic  retirement,  during  which 
Chrysostom  pursued  with  such  unremitting  ardour  his  sacred 
exercises  and  studies,  that  his  health  became  impaired,  he 
returned  to  Antioch  in  the  year  380  a.  d.  bringing  with  him 
a  zeal  in  behalf  of  monacbisra  which,  for  some  Lime,  seemed 
principally  to  occupy  his  mind,  till  further  enquiry  and  expe- 
rience led  him  g:rddually  to  more  practical  views  of  his  duty 
as  a  Christian  minister. 

In  his  work  upon  the  martyr  Babylas,  he  has  introduced 
many  sound  observation;^,  mingled  with  much  credulity;  and 
this,  as  well  as  other  of  his  performances,  has  proved  him  to 
have  shared  in  the  superstition  characteristic  of  his  age.  It 
IB  due  however  to  this  venerable  man  to  advert  lo  the  many 
sound  and  moderato  sentiments  contained  in  his  two  trcatifsea 
on  Contrition,  and  especially  in  the  second,  in  which,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  labours  of  the 
ministry,  he  mainly  urges  the  importance  of  severe  preparatory 
study,  on  the  ground  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  which  called  for  the  more  energetic  and  in- 
dustrious efforts  of  human  instrumentality.  The  demand  upon 
the  church  for  its  general  vigilance,  and  tlie  specific  responsi- 
bilities of  its  pastoral  engagements,  cannot  easily  be  shown 
to  have  been  enforced  with  more  simplicity  and  solemnity  by 
any  writer  of  any  period,  than  by  this  luminary  of  the  fourth 
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century.     His  Homilies  on  St.  John  end  the  Acte  of 
ApostleA  may  be  recommended  in  these  limes,  for  the  re 
sound  and  safe  opinions  in  which  they  abound.     He  dii 
the  catechumens  to  the  living  fountains,  as  the  true  soul 
of  knowledge,  and  proclaims  with  holy  teal  their  inde[ 
dcnce  on  bunmn  traditions,  and  the  collateral  supplements^ 
of  man's  authority,  thus  placing  the  church  in  its  pr 
subordination  to  tlie  revealed  and  written  testimony;   bi 
greatly  does  it  conduce  to  the  lustre  of  Chrysostom,  ihl 
instead  of  referring  the  heathen  or  ignorant  enquirer  to 
authority  and  tradition  of  the  church,  for  doctrine  and  inat 
tion,  he  tiendii  them  to  the  Bible,  with  an  injunction  to  searfil 
freely,  but  with  docile  miuds,  the  sacred  record,  and  to  build 
their  clirislianily  upon  its  bruad  foundations. 

After  ntany  years  of  laborious  pieacbing  and  public  teach- 
ing, as  a  presbyter  at  Autioch,  Chrysostora  waa  brought  frc 
the  Syrian  capita!  to  the  imperial  city,  by  the  influence 
patronage  of  EuLropius,  the  minister  of  the  Hmpcror  Arcadio^ 
to  till  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Constantinople,  vacated  ja 
the  year  397  by  tlic  dealli  of  Nectarius,  the  successor  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen.     Here  his  piety,  illustrated  by  his  extr»- 
ordiQary  talents,  soon  made  him  the  object  of  admiration  with 
some,  und  of  envy  with  others ;  of  which  latter  descripttoa 
was  the  nun)crou!i  faction  of  the  Arinn  heresy ;  and  his  free    j 
censures  of  the  rich  and  luxurious,  und  CKpecially  the  gay  and 
profligate  females  of  that  class,  brought  upon  him  the  reseol- 
nient  and  persecution  of  the  most  powerful  about  the  court, 
and  among  the  people.     If  we  crcKJit  the  statements  both  uf 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,  Chrysostom  was  naturally  irritable, 
and  Laving  entered  into  contlLct  with  whatever  was  oflTensire 
to  Christian  holiness  and  morality  among  the  »-caltbicr  citi- 
zens, he  was  soon  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Empra^| 
Endoxia,  whose  dissolute  manners  became  the  object  of  W^ 
severe  public  reprehension.     While  engaged  in  this  unequal 
contest,  his  austerity,  privacy,  and  abstinence,  which  implicitly 
rebuked  the  rest  of  the  clersiv,  and  the  severity  of  bis  disci- 
pline, which  declared  itself  m  tlic  deposition  of  twenty  bishops 
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on  his  TJsitation  through  his  Ajsiatic  provinces,  provoked  bo 
powerful  ft  couibiaatiutt  against  him,  with  the  empress  at  the 
ht!ad,  and  conducted  by  Tlieophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
that  the  archbishop  found  it  iupussibic  to  withstand  its  vio- 
lence. The  articles  of  impeachment,  on  which  the  sentence 
of  bis  deposition  was  grouudcd,  and  which  were  pronounced 
by  a  synod  of  bishopH,  convened  in  the  suburb  of  Chalcedon, 
eurnumcd  the  Oak,  and  thence  called  the  Synod  of  the  Oak, 
were  remarkable  for  their  absurdity,  and  sufhciently  exposed 
the  malignity  of  the  whole  contrivance.  After  being  sent  into 
exile  in  Bithyniii,  the  archbishop  was  brought  back  in  triumph 
by  the  changing  tide  of  faction  in  the  city  ;  but  fell  again  under 
the  same  displeasure  by  a  repetition  of  his  offence,  and.  was 
conveyed  away,  firtit  to  Bilhynia^  then  to  Sebaiitia,  and  thirdly 
toCucusu.sadeKoUUe  town  among  the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus, 
io  which  place,  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Arablssua 
and  Pityus,  Chrysostom  passed  three  years  in  solitude;  the 
last,  and,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  the  most  illustrious  and 
glorious  of  a  life  of  sixty  years,  which  terminated  in  407. 

Neilherlhe  ridges  of  TauruK,  nor  the  lenu;th  nor  impediment 
of  the  way,  could  prevent  the  correspondence  of  Chrysostom 
with  his  Christian  friends.  Dunug  the  three  years  of  his 
exile,  in  which  he  was  transported,  in  a  state  of  much  infirmity 
and  weariness  of  bwly,  fruin  place  to  place,  enquiry  and  soli- 
citude concernmg  him,  seemed  to  spread  and  increase,  in 
proportion  to  the  efibrts  used  to  carry  him  out  of  sight  and 
bearing.  Neither  the  splendour  of  the  capital,  nor  its  imperial 
court,  were  able  to  divert  attention  from  the  little,  far-distanl 
spot,  where  the  banished  prelate  still  breathed,  and  made  the 
import  of  his  surname  acknowledged,  amidst  surrounding 
desolation,  and  separated  by  a  muunCain-barrier  from  the 
g;eneral  commerce  of  life.  His  fortitude  did  not  appear  to 
give  way  under  the  pressure  of  his  hard  treatment;  and  if, 
when  liis  prosperity  was  at  its  height,  the  rigour  with  which 
hia  sacerdotal  authority  was  e.xerci8cd.  was  the  subject  of 
various  interpretations,  no  one  could  now  withhold  from  the 
solitary  saint,  on  whom  faction  bad  exhausted  its  virulence, 
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tilt!  Bdniiration  dut^  tu  a  aiajrnuiitniitv  sustained  by  it 
resources,  and  retreating  to  that  fortres8  of  invisible  str 
whose  security  ueeds  uot  the  help,  nor  fears  the  a&saults 
men. 

His  eloquence  lias  never  been  denied.  To  have  read  hit 
without  praising  him,  would  have  haiiarded  any  scholar's  repi 
tation.  None  of  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  centiiry  partook 
largely  of  the  itr\vg  vfia,  wliich  was  hit>  own  phrase  in  ct 
ractcrizing  the  style  of  St.  John.  He  greatly  surpassed  hj 
master,  the  sophist  Llbaniiis,  and  all  the  rhetoric  o(  t\ 
scbooU,  whence  he  derived  the  rudinientat  precepts  of  hfl 
oratory,  If  he  did  not  rather  borrow  tbeni  from  Arislophanc 
as  has  been  suid,  and  the  best  Athenian  models.  The  mi 
of  Greece  unltjcked  her  secret  recesses  at  the  touch  of  his 
and  imparted  to  hiui  her  richest  treasures ;  and  even  thu  pi 
of  Suidas  may  nut  be  thought  excessive,  when  he  compares  h^ 
abundance  lo  tlic  Cviiaracts  of  the  Nile. 

But  us  to  the  weight  aiid  worth  of  what  is  conveyed  in  the 
beantiful  language  of  Chrysostom,  judgment  has  usually  been 
pronounced  under  a  bias  for  or  againtit  his  religious  opinions. 
ErasniuA  has  allowed  him  the  praise  of  vivacity  and  good 
sense,  and  candidly  imputed  his  errors  to  the  uucullivuted 
state  of  ecclesisistical  antiquity.  But  Lutlier,  with  an  un- 
sparing hand,  while  he  grant:!  him  to  have  been  an  eloquent 
speaker,  chaises  him  with  "  digressing  from  his  chief  pomU, 
running  astray,  and  swinging  about,  saying  nothing,  or  very 
little,  of  that  which  pcrtaineth  to  the  business  in  hand."*^ 

Perhaps  there  may  sometimes  be  justly  imputed  to  Chry- 
sostom  a  degree  of  culpable  redundancy  even  in  his  matter, 
which  is  nevertheless  replete  with  great  and  immortal  truths: 
his  affluence  of  expression  may  occasionally  have  betrayed  him 
into  repetitions  ;  and  the  beauty  of  simplicity  niay  Kometimefl 
have  becu  obscured  by  artiticial  graces,  llts  letters,  written 
during  his  exile  at  Cucusus,  are  very  elegant  and  interesting, 
and  arc  hardly  second  among  the  Fathers  to  those  of  Gregory 


*  Colloq.  Mens.  c.  39,  who,  in  anoltict  place,  talks  ofbis  wrilings  u  < 
itiwnlerer)  heap,  and  a  sack  full  ofvrincly  wards. 
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Kaziamen.  In  the  following  epistle  he  relates  to  his  railhful 
friend,  the  Deaconess  Olympias/  his  journey  through  Caesarea 
to  the  place  of  his  banishment. 


TO  THE  MOST  VENERABLE  AND  PIOUS  LADY  OLYMFIAS, 
DEACONESS,  JOHN  BISUOP  SENDS  HEALTH. 

Does  the  dreariness  of  this  place  affect  you  with  sorrow  on 
my  account  ?  Vet,  after  alt,  what  can  be  more  agreeable  than 
Ihia  sojourn?  Behold  me  in  the  eujuyment  of  tranquillity, 
serenity,  a  f*erfect  exemption  from  care,  and  with  health  of 
body:  and  if  this  city  possesses  neither  forum  nor  market,  in 
these  I  have  no  interest:  for  all  things  come  to  me  here  in  a 
copious  stream,  as  from  a  fountain.  I  have  my  respected  friends 
the  bishop,  and  Diascorus,  with  me,  wlio  seem  to  hart:  no 
other  concern  upon  their  handn  but  their  stady  to  comfort  and 
refresh  me.  Moreover,  Palncius,  that  excellent  man,  will  tell 
you  how  cheerfully  and  agreeably,  amidst  mutual  Kervices 
and  kindnesses,  we  pass  our  time  in  this  place,  such  as  it 
IB,  But  if  the  things  which  hefel  me  in  my  passage  through 
Coesarea  cause  yon  uneasiness,  you  do  not  in  this  thini;  act 
as  becomes  you;  for  there,  also,  were  crowns  wrought  for  mc 
of  true  lustre.  All  are  pleased  to  praise  and  commend 
me,  and  are  perfectly  amazed  when  they  hear  of  uiy  ejec- 
tion, and  the  many  grievous  injuries  which  accompanied  it. 
But,  I  pray  you,  let  not  this  be  made  known,  even  though 
inanv  idle  reports  may  be  propagated  concerning  me.  My 
Lord  Paeanius  informed  me  that   the   presbyters  of  Phore- 

*  Oirmpias  had  been  a  Cuthful  wih>mnl  to  Chryaostom  during  all  his  trou- 
bles in  LoDftunlinopte.  She  vrM  a  lady  ofliigb  binh.  ample  male,  and  ureat 
beauty,  bui  Mill  more  HistinguiUied  hy  hrr  piviy  aitd  her  purily  of  conilurt. 
8li«  had  b«en  the  wife  of  Nebhdiiu,  n  innn  high  in  office.,  who  Imt)  been  put  to 
death  on  ■  cituye  of  tnal-admiimiraliun,  Nutwilhsluiiding  many  MiliciUtiuns, 
ibe  had  resolutely  refuwd  to  nmiry  iig*.iiri,  by  which  she  jpv-iitly  ofllpnded  the 
Eoipcroc  Tlicodosius,  who  Kiid  cnuch  imporltinc^d  her  in  bchalfof  his  Icinstnan , 
Elfridiun.  While  Nectanus,  the  imtnfiliLLte  predecessor  of  Chrysostom,  was 
arrhbishop  of  Consiarinnople,  she  hud  been  madp  deaconw*  of  Ihf  churt-h. 
Chrysostora  wrote  sef«nit*n  letters  to  her  during  liiit  eiile.  She  wad  aflcrwanls 
benelf  banished  to  Nicumedia,  from  whence  she  »enl  helps  toChrysojiloia.arul 
there  she  ended  her  dayt,. 
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trius  were  there  also,  and  affirmed  that  they  commuDicatej 
with  luc,  and  had  no  part  in  the  feelings  of  my  aiiveisaria, 
nor  had  any  intercourse  or  commerce  with  them ;  and  I  haii 
rather  the  real  facts  were  not  made  known,  that  I  may  avoid 
giving  any  disturbance  to  these  persons.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  what  happened  to  me  was  very  grievous  and  bitter.  And, 
indeed,  if  I  had  been  made  to  endure  no  other  troubles  or 
hardships  than  those  tu  which  I  have  alluded,  euough  bes 
been  suKered  to  gain  for  me  innumerable  palms  of  victory. 
Such  has  been  my  trL'atineiit,  that  mv  life  has  been  in  imminent 
danger.  Beseeching  you  to  abstain  from  making  these  matters 
known,  1  will  proceed  brictly  tu  lay  them  before  you  ;  not  U 
give  you  sorrow,  but  pleasure,  for  these  things  are  my  gai% 
and  my  riches.  They  luHscn  the  cost  of  my  sins ;  they  were  triab 
which  led  me  gradually  forward  to  those  which  were  brought 
on  me  by  persons  from  whom  they  were  least  to  be  expected. 
When  we  were  entering  Cappadocia,  having  narrowly  escaped 
death  in  Galiata,  niuny  persons  met  us  on  our  road,  saying 
*Pharetrins  is  expecting  you,  and  proceeds  in  every  direction 
that  he  may  be  &ure  of  meeting  you;  and  no  labour  or  pains 
does  he  spare  to  see  and  embrace  you,  and  give  you  a  prooj 
of  his  afl'cctiun  for  you ;  at  the  same  time  he  ha8  put  all  t 
Diunasterieit,  of  men  as  well  as  women,  in  commotion  to  pre- 
pare for  your  reception.'  ^'ot  deceived  by  tliese  assuranci^^ 
I  looked  for  nothing  of  all  this  to  be  done,  but  the  very  co^| 
trary,  though  1  took  care  to  say  nothing  of  my  real  expoclft- 
tions  to  those  who  were  telling  these  things  to  me. 

But  aAer  I  had  entered  into  Ceesarea,  being  worn  down  wit^| 
fatigue  and  exhaustion,  in  an  advanced  state  of  fever,  suifering 
great  pain  and  extreme  weariness,  I  found  a  lodging,  situated 
at  the  very  extremity  of  tlie  city,  and  set  about  obtaining 
Diedical  aid,  tu  allay  the  furnace  withia  me  ;  for  I  was  then 
in  the  crisis  of  a  tertian  fever.  To  this  was  added  the  harass 
and  fatigue  of  the  journey,  the  wear  and  consumption  of  tlie 
bodily  frame,  the  want  of  persons  near  me  to  take  any  care  of 
me,  und  the  utter  destitution  uf  all  things  necessary  to  such 
condiltoci.     The  waat  of  physicians  to  have  recourse  I 
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;boar,  and  lasaitade^  and  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  deph- 
'ation  of  sleep,  had  brought  me  to  the  lowest  stnte,  ho  lliat  I 
entered  the  city  rather  dead  than  alive.     Then  all  the  clergy, 
he  people,  the  monks,  and  medical  iuea»  flowed  m  upon  oie, 
»y  whom  I  was  received  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  all  wait- 
ng  upon  me,  and  profl'ering  their  t^n-ices.     Meanwhile  the 
ever  was  raging  within  me,  and  I  was  in  the  greatest  danger. 
At  length,  by  degrees,  the  disorder  bt'gan  to  remit  its  seve- 
rity, and  to  be  somewhat  quieted.     But  as  yet  no  appearance 
Bf  Pharetnus,      In  truth   he  was  expecting  my  departure. 
When,  therefore,  I  fouud  my  disorder  sensibly  abated,  I  began 
to  think  of  setting  forward,  that  I  might  reach  Cucusus,  and 
enjoy  a  little  repose  froiu  the  fatigues  and  vexations  of  my 
journey.     But  while  things  were  in  this  state,  news  was  sud- 
denly brought  to  me  that  the  Isaurians,  with  a  countless  force, 
were  laying  waste  the  territory  about  Ceesareu,  and  had  burned 
a,  large  town,  and  cunnuilted  great   slaughter.     On  hearing 
this,  the  tribune  collected  what  force  he  could,  and  marched 
iDUt  of  the  city,  which  he  apprehended  would  be  immediately 
lattacktd  by  these  barbarians;  and  so  alarnted  were  the  inha- 
jbitants  by  the  danger  that  threatened  their  native  town,  that 
teven  the  old  men  undertook  the  defence  of  the  walls. 

While  things  were  in  litis  posture,  on  a  sudden,  at  early 

wawn,  a  cohort  of  monks  (for  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  thiit 

word  to  express  their  violence)  came  to  the  house  where  I  was 

'lodged,  threatening  to  set  it  on  fire,  and  to  proceed  to  every 

lextremity,   if  I  did  not  forthwith  leave  the  city.     Neither 

[the  dread  of  the  Isaurians,  nor  the  disorder  by  which  I  was  still 

lloppreMed,  nor  any  other  consideration,  could  moderate  tlicir 

tfury,  but  breathing  only  violence,  they  insisted  upon  my  com- 

j>liance,  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  soldiers  ihcmselve» 

were  overawed  ;  for  they  devoted  tliem  to  all  sort  of  plaguea, 

and  boasted  that  they  had  shamefully  handled,  before  then, 

,Tnany  soldiers  of  the  city  guard.     Hearing  these  words,  the 

soldiers  came  and  besought  me  that,  even  if  I  must  do  it  at 

the  risk  of  being  set  upon  by  the  Isaurian  bands,  I  would 

,  deliver  them  from  these  brutes.    When  this  was  told  the  pre- 
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feci  or  the  city,  he  came  to  our  house  to  give  us  his  protecti 
But  not  even  by  his  entreaties  were  the  monks  at  all  man 
aiid  he  himself  was  losing  his  courage.    Nut  seeing^  thcrefoi 
any  escape  from  the  difficulty,  and  being  unwilling  to  fteod 
out  to  cerLuiu  destruction,  he  seut  tu  Phuretrius,  ioipluii 
hini  earnestly  that,  as  welt  on  account  of  the  disorder  un 
which  [  was  suliering,  as  the  impending  danger  from  the 
barharianR,  he  ftoiiUI  allow  me  a  few  days  delay.     But  even 
this  availed  nothing  ;  on  the  next  day  the  attack  upon  uic  wu 
more  furious.    Nor  did  any  of  the  presbyters  venture  to  bring 
us  any  assistance:  but  with  shame  and  confu^^ion  (for  they 
confessed  that  all  was  done  with  the  full  consent  and  direction 
of  Pharctrius*)  withdrew,  and  concealed  tbemsclves,  nor  paid 
attention  to  our  giimmons  when  sent  for. 

But  what  need  of  further  details.  Although  so  many  terrors 
hung  over  us,  and  death  was  almost  certain,  and  looked  us  in 
the  face,  and  fever  robbed  nie  of  all  strength  (for  from  this  evil 
I  was  not  yut  relieved),  at  about  the  hour  of  noon,  throwing 
myself  into  my  litter,  I  left  the  city,  while  all  the  people  were 
lamenting  and  bewailing  iny  departure,  and  execrating  and 
devoting  to  perdition  the  person  who  had  occasioned  it  Wlieu 
I  had  proceeded  some  way  out  of  the  cily,  some  of  the  eccle- 
siastics followed  me  with  a  slow  pace,  in  great  sorrow,  exclaim- 
ing, whither  are  you  going  to  certain  destruction?  while 
another  of  the  party  attached  to  us,  addressing  nie,  cried, 
"  Go,  I  beseech  you,  go,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Isaurians, 
only  escape  from  us  I  fur  into  whosesoever  hands  you  fall,  i 
will  be  safety  to  be  rescued  from  ours!" 

Seleucia,  that  excellent  lady,  the  wife  of  my  Ix)ni  Rufinu 
(she  was  one  of  thuse  who  kindly  attached  themselves  tu  us, 
and  were  solicitous  to  render  us  service),  finding  things  in 
this  train,  besought  me  to  accept  a  lodging  in  her  villa,  distant 


1 


*  Pbardriiis  was  at  this  lintc  bishop  of  Ctrsarf*:  and  when  we  look  to  lb« 
thamefuLcondiu:!  af  this  man,  holiling  such  authority  and  titauon.wiih  an  nnny 
of  brutal  monks  ready  to  execute  his  will,  in  deiiaiice  of  all  decency,  liumaniiy, 
and  law,  we  have  a  picturt  of  these  tunes  ihal  i-xhibit*  the  Christian  church  of 
the  fourth  onituiy  in  a  very  degraded  diatacter. 
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from  the  city  about  fite  miles,  mnd  ditpatched  certain  portions 
to  cunducl  lue  tbiLlier.    Nor  even  there  wert*  these  plots  laid 
against  me,  to  tenninate.  For  as  soon  as  Pharctrius  \rn»  made 
acquainted  witii  what  had  happened,  he  assailed  with  threats 
the  lady  herseif:  all  which  was  kept  from  me  when  1  was 
received  within  her  villa ;  for  when  she  came  out  to  meet  nic 
she  mentioned  nothing  of  it;  but  explaining  the  affair  to  her 
steward,  ordered  him  to  do  every  thing  serviceable  to  me, 
and  if  the  monks  should  come  to  abuse  or  ill  treat  me,  to  call  ' 
together  the  labourers  from  her  other  villas,  and  to  contend 
hand  to  hand  with  the  monks ;  desiring  me  to  tuke  refuo^ 
in  her  hotise,  which  had  a  tower  in  it,  strong  enough  to  re- 
t    any   attacks  they   could   make   upon  it;   that   thus  I 
ioight  be  rescued  from  the  hands  both  of  the  bishop  and  the 
monks.    But  this  I  could  not  be  induced  to  do.    While  I  was 
in  the  bouse  I  remained  ignorant  of  what  was  in  preparation 
for  my  annoyance.     My  safety,  however,  could  not  thus  l>e 
secured  from  their  furious  designs  against  me ;  for  soon  after^ 
wards,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  while  I  was  in  iterance 
of  what  was  going  on,  Pharetnus  came,  and  with  vehement 
menaces  insisted  upon  my  being  ejected  from  the  city^ssuburbs, 
so  that  the  lady  bemg  uuitbie  to  bear  the  importunity  of  this 
man  any  longer,  without  my  knowing  it,  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  the  barbarians  were  near  at  hand ,  and  shame  would 
not  allow  her  to  allude  to  the  violence  to  which  she  might  be 
exposed.    After  this,  at  dead  of  night,  the  Presbyter  Evetheus 
coming  in,  and  rousing  me  from  sleep,  clamoured  out^  "  Rise, 
1  beseech  you,  the  barbarians  are  coming,  and  are  close  at 
hand."     Consider  only  with  what  feelings  1   heard  all  this. 
But  when  I  besought  bim  to  say  what  was  to  be  done,  as  it 
wus  impossible  to  seek  refuge  in  the  city,  where  we  might  have 
to  encounter  worse  treatment  than  was  to  be  drcudod  even  from 
the  Isaurians,  he  urged  the  necessity  of  an  iiiimediate  flight. 

The  night  was  dark,  iiioonless,  and  very  gloomy,  which 
aggravated  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  want  of  some  guide 
to  direct  us;  nor  was  any  one  with  us  who  could  bring  ua 
I      help:  all  had  abandoned  us.     Nevertheless,  compelled  by  the 
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danger  in  which   we   felt  ourselves,  expecting  death  every 
moment ;  and  almost  sinking  uuder  my  vexations,  1  rose,  aod 
desired  torches  to  be  lighted  ;  but  these  the  presbyter  ordered 
to  be  extinguished,  lest,  as  he  said,  the  barbarians,  atiracled 
by  the  light,  might  rush  upon  us.     The  torches,  therefore, 
being  put  out,  the  mulu  which  carried  my  litter,  the  way  being 
very  diScutt,  rough,  and  stony,  fell  upon  his  knees,  bringing 
my  litter  with  myself  to  the  ground,  and  I  had  well  nigh  la<tt 
my  life  by  the  accideuL     Rising  from  the  ground  I  crawled 
along,  Evetheus  the  presbyter,  who  had  leaped  from  bis  horse, 
holding  me  by  my  hands;  and  thus  conducted,  or  ratbtr 
dragged,  1  crept  along  ;   lor  such  was  the  dilhculty  of  the 
way,  and  so  perilous  the  passage  of  the  mountaioB,  it  being  ia 
the  middle  of  the  night,  that  I  was  unable  to  use  my  feet. 
Judge,  therefore,  I  pray  you,  *liat  was  my  state  of  mind  in 
Buch circumstances;  surrounded  by  such  evils,  oppressed  wilb 
fever,  uiiac(|uaintcd  with  what  was  in  preparation  for  ine,  io 
fear  and  horror  of  the  barbarians,  and  expecting  nothing  1( 
than  to  fall  into  their  hands.     Do  you  not  think  that  all  iHt 
calamities,  ifnotliinc;  else  had  befallen  me,  would  avail  todil 
solve  many  of  iny  sins,  and  bring  uie  much  occasion  of  glory^ 
But  of  all  these  suHenngs  which  I  have  been  exposed  to^j 
take  this  tu  have  been  the  cause.     On   my  first  enteni 
Cstsarea,  all  the  persous  iu  any  offices  of  the  magistracy,  liei 
tenancies,  or  presidencies,  the  sophists,  the  ex-tribunes,  ai 
the  common  pt:opIe  generally,  came  every  day  to  see,  vis. 
and  pay  court  to  me.     This  it  was,  I  verily  believe,  which  el 
cited  the  jealousy  of  Pharetrins.     Nor  do  I  think  that  tl: 
envy  which  drove  me  froui  Constantinople  ceased  from  per 
cuting  me  at  Ca^sarea ;  at  least  this  is  my  suspicion  ;  but 
slate  it  only  ds  a  conjecture,  nut  as  a  fact  of  which  I  can  »\ 
with  certainty.     And  who  can  recount  those  other  thinf 
which  were  yet  to  be  endurud  in  my  journey — the  fears  at 


*  The  Greek  words  are  trvWd  ^fdui*  fvvavOai  !in\vttv  th/v  ifiaprnfiaru 
«4U  ro^Xqi-  (tM  vapixuf  i\.'ioKtfi^<mus  a^op/iify.    Thcae  vicwa  are  often  ol 
Stfvable  in  lus  Idlers. 
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dnngers  yet  to  be  encountered  ?  Whieh,  indeed,  when  I  bring 
them  to  my  recollection^  and  under  review  in  their  full  extent, 
1  Hy,  1  spring  from  my  place  with  joy,  aa  if  i  had  found  a 
vast  hidden  treasure :  such  is  the  state  of  my  mind  and 
affections.  And  I  beseech  you,  that  on  the  banie  account, 
you  would  rejoice  and  exult,  and  give  praise  and  glory  to 
God,  from  whom  we  have  obtained  the  privilege  of  suS'uriug 
8o  ronch.  And  furthermore,  my  request  is,  that  you  keep 
these  things  entirely  to  yourself,  revealnig  ibem  to  uo  one; 
even  though  other  persons,  those  connected  with  the  courts 
of  justice  cspcciully.  All  the  whole  city  with  the  rumour  of 
them^  as  being  themselves  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives  on  the 
same  account.  But  from  you  lot  no  one  hear  of  them.  I 
wi^h  you  even  to  restrain  others,  who  may  bo  disposed  to 
publish  them. 

But  if  on  account  of  what  remains  for  me  of  sufferings  you 
are  troubled  in  mind,  let  mu  assure  you  that  I  am  now  entirely 
free  from  all  vexations,  and  that  I  enjoy  better  health  than 
when  at  Constantinople ;  and  the  cold,  too,  why  should  you  so 
much  dread  it  for  me?  since  a  commodious  dwelling  has  now 
been  built  for  me,  and  my  Lord  Dioscorus  has  taken  every 
precaution  to  prevent  my  feeling  the  slightest  inconvenience 
from  cold?  But  if  a  conjecture  as  to  the  future  may  be 
formed  from  the  beginning  of  my  sojourn  here,  the  climate  is 
quite  oriental,  and  not  inferior  to  that  uf  Autioch,  so  genial 
and  temperate  is  the  air.  But  something  you  have  said  has 
given  me  pain.  Perhiips  you  are  displeased  with  me  for 
having  been  neglectful,  through  inadvertence,  of  my  duty  to 
yon.  But  the  truth  is,  I  long  ago  dispatched  a  letter  to  you, 
entreating  you  to  take  no  steps  to  obtain  my  removal  from 
ibis  place.  I  had  considered  with  myself,  that  (here  would  be 
need  of  a  long  argument,  and  much  cBbrt  and  labour,  to  satisfy 
me  about  that  expression  which  ynu  used.  Although,  perhiipe, 
Isliould  have  been  satisfied,  when  the  import  of  the  words  used 
were  properly  understood.  The  words  were  these — "  Myonly 
thought  is  how  1  may  increase  my  suflering."  But  thii;  again 
I  regard  as  something  highly  sinful,  that  you  profess  vuhin- 

I  I 
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tarilyi  and  designedly,  to  encourage  thoughts  thnt  bring : 
with  them.  For  as  you  certainly  are  iu  duty  to  yourself  bound 
to  try  and  contrive  everything  to  obliterate  sadness  from  your 
mind,  you  do  what  is  agreeable  to  Satan,  by  augmentin^^ 
your  grief  and  trouble.  Have  you  never  considered  how  evD^J 
thing  is  sorrow?  Concerning  the  Uaurians,  you  need  after  this 
feel  no  uneasiness;  for  they  have  gone  back  to  their  own  coun- 
try. We  are  much  safer  here  than  we  were  at  Cscsarea.  There 
are  none  I  so  dread  as  the  bishops. 


TOTHB  VBRV  vaNERABLB  AND  PIOUS  DRAGON  ESS  OLYMPli 
JOHN,  niSHOP,  3BND8  HRALTII,  IN  THE  LOKD.  FBI 
CVCC8US. 

I  WRITE  this,  just  recalled  from  the  gates  of  death.     Am 
greatly  rejoice,  that  your  servants  reached  me  only  just  whi 
I  was  entering  the  haven.     For  if  they  had  come  tu  ine  whi] 
I  was  yet  tossed  about  at  sea,  amidst  the  fluctuations  of 
disorder,  with  which  I  was  struggling,  had  I  sent  you  cheerfd 
instead  of  afflicting  intelligence,  your  affection  would  have  seen 
through  the  deception.    The  fact  is,  that  the  winter  setting*  jfl 
with  unusual  severity,  brought  as  it  were  a  still  severer  wint^^ 
into  my  stomach,  and  has  made  nic  pass  two  months  in  a  sta^^ 
of  suSering  not  less  sharp,  but  rather  more  grievous,  than  ^H 
agonies  of  death  itself.    All  that  I  seemed  to  live  for,  was  to  lie 
scnaibleof  the  evils  with  which  1  was  surrounded.   W'heilier 
was  morning,  or  noon,  it  signified  not,  all  was  only  night  to 
1  passed  entire  days  without  rising  from  hed;  and  althoiigl 
used  a  thousand  contrivances  to  obtain  warmth,  yet  I  w^y 
wholly  unable  to  get  rid  of  the  hitter  cold  that  seized  upon  aJH 
For  although  I  kept  a  good  fire,  endured  all  the  evil  of  smoke, 
kept  close  in  bed  wrapped  in  a  multitude  of  coverings  and 
never  ventured  to  the  door,  I  nevertbeleM  endured  extreme 
torture;^-excessive  nausea,  head-ache,  loathing  of  food,  and 
nights  perpetually  without  sleep.     Each  sleepless  night  was 
like  a  long  voyage  on  the  ocean.    But  that  I  may  not  torment 
you  by  dwelling  any  longer  on  these  troubles,  know  that 
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now  happily  delivered  from  them  all.  For  ns  rooh  as  the 
Spring  ni:ide  its  appearance,  all  my  ailments,  of  tticir  own 
accord,  took  their  leave  of  me.  But  etill  there  is  need  of  great 
caution  in  the  regulation  of  my  diet,  and  I  take,  of  course,  great 
care  not  to  impose  too  much  upon  my  stomach. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  my  own  suiferings,  I  have  been 
greatly  afTcctfid  by  the  accounts  ivhich  have  reached  me  of 
the  state  to  which  you  yourself  have  been  reduced  by  a  BJck- 
ueas  tvhich  threatened  your  life.  Although  my  great  affection 
for  you,  and  anxiety  about  you,  was  not  suffered  to  be  long  in 
ignorance  of  your  state,  as,  before  the  receipt  of  your  letters^ 
very  many  persons  hastened  to  me  with  the  news  of  your  res- 
toration to  health.  And  now  I  rejoice  greatly,  not  so  much 
that  you  are  dehvered  from  your  malady,  but  especially  that 
you  bear  what  has  happened  to  you  so  bravely  and  nobly, 
calling;  all  these  things  only  a  tale  told  ;  and  what  makes  your 
bestowing  of  this  name  upon  the  disorder  of  your  bodily  frame 
more  to  be  admired,  is  this — that  it  is  the  indication  of  a 
courageous  soul,  and  uf  a  fortitude  full  of  fruit :  for  not  only 
with  a  bold  mindtobeartitjublesandadversities,  but  to  account 
tbem  as  nothing,  aud  to  wtn  as  an  easy  purchase  the  crown  of 
patience,  without  Ialx>ur,  or  toil,  or  trouble,  or  molestation  to 
others,  but  exulting  and  leaping  for  joy;  this  is  an  argument  and 
proof  of  a  philosophy  absolute  and  perfect  at  all  points.  There- 
fore I  do  rejoice  and  exult,  and  am  carried  into  the  air  with 
delight,  lose  all  perception  of  present  anvieties  and  vexations, 
am  quite  overwhelmed  with  pleasure  and  glory,  in  contem- 
plating the  magnitude  of  your  mind ;  and  that  not  for  your 
sake  only,  but  on  account  of  that  great  and  populous  city  to 
which  you  stand  in  the  place  of  tower,  harbour,  and  wall; 
speaking  aA  it  were,  witli  a  distinct  voice  by  those  calamities, 
and  instructing  all  ranks  uf  mt-n,  and  calling  upon  them 
promptly  and  lealously  to  gird  themselves  for  contests  like 
those  you  have  been  engaged  in,  and  to  endure  with  patieuce 
whatever  conflicts  like  these  they  may  Jiave  to  contend  with. 

But  what  IS  admirable  in  your  case  is  this, — not  that  you 
throw  yourself  into  the  public  forum,  not  that  you  go  out  into 
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the  midst  of  the  city,  but  that  while  you  are  quietly  seated 
your  little  chamber,  and  upon  your  couch,  you  impart  cours! 
to  ihose  around  you,  and  sharpen  ihcni  for  the  coaflicl ;  and 
while  the  sea  without  you  is  raging,  the  waves  swelling,  and 
the  rocks  arc  lying  below  the  waters,  and  their  truculent 
inhabitants  arc  appearing  on  all  sides,  and  the  deepest  darl 
ness  is  investinf;  all  things,  you,  as  if  it  was  a  season 
meridian  and  calm  tranquillity,  sailing  before  the  wind  wi 
the  expanded  sails  of  your  patience,  conduct  your  course  wi 
the  utmost  facility;  and  so  far  arc  you  from  bein^  o 
whelmed  by  the  tempest,  that  you  are  hardly  touched 
the  spray.  And  this  is  all  natural,  when  virtue  is  at 
helm.  The  merchants  pilots,  and  mariners,  and  persona  in 
rested  in  the  freight,  when  they  perceive  the  gathering  of 
clouds,  and  the  driving  force  of  the  savage  winds,  and  ti 
agitated  surface  of  the  sea,  rising  in  foaming  billows,  keep 
back  the  shipM  within  the  Lmrbour;  but  ifthcy  happen  to  be 
sea,  what  cSbrts  do  they  not  make  to  bring  the  vessel  to  so 
shore,  or  island,  or  bank  ;  but  you,  when  innumerable  win 
are  blowing,  and  the  huge  waves  arc  dashing  against  e 
other  on  every  side,  and  the  sea  by  the  violence  of  the  sto 
is  throwing  up  its  waters  from  its  gulphy  depths,  and 
are  going  to  the  bottom,  others,  deprived  of  life,  are  the  si 
of  the  billows,  and  others  are  borne  about  naked  on  plank 
you  leap  at  once  into  the  sea  of  troubles,  navigating  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm  with  a  prosperous  course,  treating  all  the, 
things  as  nothing.  Nor  is  this  wonderfnl  when  your  char 
ter  is  considered. 

Let  the  commanders  of  ships  possess  what  science  they  ma; 
they  have  not  that  art  which  contends  with  every  storm;  a 
tbcrcforu  it  is  llmt  they  often  shun  a  contest  with  the  waves. 
But  with  you  there  is  a  skill  superior  to  every  tempest, — t 
valour  of  a  philosophic  mind,  which  is  more  than  equal  to 
trials,  more  powerful  than  all  weapons,  safer  than  walls  a 
battli'ments.    Arms,  and  walls,  and  towers,  are  for  llie  assi 
ance  of  armies,  and  the  protection  of  the  jierAoi),  but  are  n 
always,  nur  perpetually,  effectual  for  those  ends ;  for  all  th 
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defences  are  often  overcome,  and  lotre  thos«,  who  look  to  them 
for  help,  in  a  stale  of  destitution.  It  is  true,  the  arms  which  you 
nse  have  broken  and  destroyed  do  weapons  of  the  barbarians, 
no  machines  or  engines  of  war,  nor  foiled  attacks  uid  aasaulta 
of  this  kind,  but  they  have  ranquisbed  the  necessities  of  na- 
ture, have  abolished  their  tyranny,  and  levelled  their  citadel 
with  the  ground.     Although  you  have  gained  innumerable 
palms  in  your  perpetual  combats  with  demons,  yet  you  have 
received  no  wound;   but  have  stood  unhurt  in  the  thickest 
showers  of  arrows.     The  weapons  which  have  been  hurled  at 
you  have  rebounded  buck  upon  your  assailants.     And  these 
things  are  so,  that  you  may  be  revenged  u()on  your  enemies, 
by  ibe  same  evils  which  they  inflict  upon  you;  and  that  by  (he 
same  snares  which  they  prepare  for  you,  they  may  be  discom- 
fited who  thus  declare  war  against  you :  having  in  thetr  wicked- 
ness laid  the  best  foundation  of  your  increasing  glory.     You 
yourself,  who  by  your  own  clear  knowledge  and  experience  of 
these  thing>i,  well  know  their  force,  very  fitly  denominate  them 
a  mere  idle  tale."*     And  why,  I  pray,  may  you  not  call  them 
a  tale,  since  though  you  have  a  mortal  body,  yet  you  despise 
death,  as  men  are  in  haste  to  leave  a  foreign,  and  return  to 
their  own  country.     While  labouring  under  the  most  painful 
disease,  you  nevertheless  live  more  happily  than  those  who 
are  in  the  best  health,  and  soundest  stale  of  body ;  for  you  are 
neither  liable  to  be  cast  down  by  contumely,  nor  elated  by 
glory  and  honour; — that  condition,  which  Ini!^  been  the  cause 
of  innumerable  ills  to  many,  even  of  those  who,  after  acquiring 
distinction,  in  the  priestly  ollice,  in  which  they  have  lived  to 
hoary  age,  have  here  met  their  ruin,  and  become  a  common 
spectacle  of  derision  to  the  ill-disposed.* 

But  to  you,  who  arc  a  woman,  and  have  with  a  very 
delicate  frame,  borne  up  against  so  many  and  so  severe  qs- 
saulls,  no  such  catastrophe  has  happened;  you  have  indeed 

*   1'avra  cai  avrr)  itivta  KaXuif,  Kui  Ty  iriif>p  r^i'  ntffSqtfiv  ij^aii&a,  iiavrwr 
uii(toi'  airiii-rn  rnvra  KifXii'c. 

"^  RyTtv9ty  vXivOov,  cot  Ko*yoy   TpwiiM-oi    r<Hc  /itfvXo^iysic  tufi^lny 
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been  the  nutans  of  preserving  others  from  it.    Others^  w 
advanced  but  n  htilc  way  in  ihis  path  of  trial,  not  even 
yoiid  the  prt-ludt-a   of  their  coitllicls,  just,  if  I  may  so  st! 
startiDg  from  the  barriers,  have  been  dishi^artened,  and 
tired  from  the  content.     But  you,  o«  number  loss  occusi 
doubling  the  fdvthesl  terminus,  have  won  the  pabu  in  ev. 
race ;  evincing  yourself  conqueror  in  every  speciee  and  variety 
of  contention.     And  well  have  you  deserved  the  palm.     For 
these  contests  depend  not  on  age  or  bodily  perfection,  but  on  the 
mind  alone;  and  on  ardour  and  activity  in  the  cause  of  virtue. 
In  this  cause  have  women  obtained  a  crown,  while  men  havt 
fallen  to  the  ground.     In  such,  have  the  young  and  tender 
acquired  renown,  while  their  elders  have  been  covered  with 
shame  and  ignominy.     In  every  cose  it  is  just  to  give  the  ad- 
miration due  to  those  who  are  bent  on  the  pursuit  of  virtue; 
but  principally  to  those,  who  when  numberless  others  give  it 
up,  still  persevere  iu  their  efforts  to  atlaiu  it.     On  this  account, ' 
therefore,  it  is  right  and  reasonable  to  look  to  you  witb  admi- 
ration ;  sinco  wlien  so  many  men,  so  many  women,  so  many 
of  advanced  age,  ivho  have  been  in  great  esteem  for  their  vir- 
tues, have  turned  their  backs,  and  falleu  prostrate  in  tlie  sight 
of  all,  nut  from  the  violence  of  the  combat,  not  from  the  sharp 
assaults  of  the  enemy,  hut  have  fallen,  even  before  the  fight, 
conquered  and  routed  before  Uie  conflict  begun;  you,  on  the 
contrary,  after  so  many  battles  and  combats  witb  f>o  many 
evils,  are  neither  broken  nor  wearied  out,  but  have  increased 
in  courage,  strength,  and  resolution,  in  proportion  as  your 
contests  have  been  multiplied.     The  memory  of  what  you 
with  so  much  glory  have  achieved,  is  to  you  the  source  and 
spring  of  zeal  and  enterprise,  and  to  us  ofjoy,  exultation,  and 
delight.     Nor  shall  I  cease  to  repeat  and  carry  about  with 
me  this  subject  of  rejoicing.    Wherefore,  if  my  absence  gives 
you  uneasiness,  surely  great  consolation  is  at  hand,  when  you 
thiab  un  your  great  acluevumenta;  while  1  also,  from  time  to 
time,  though  there  is  a  great  distance  between  us,  draw  com- 
fort and  refreshment  from  reflecting  on  your  elevation  of 
soul. 
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TO  RUFPINUB. 

FT  EN  Imvc  I  desired  to  write  to  you,  my  very  venerable 
onl.  because  I  love,  vehemently  love  you.  Aud  both  of  my 
Cbiic  to  write  to  you,  and  of  tlie  love  I  bear  you,  vou  are  well 
ured.  One  of  these  facts  is  dependent  on  inclinatluu  only; 
Jie  olhcr  is  not  in  our  own  breasts.  To  love  you,  is  an  act  of 
e  \%i]t,  but  not  so  h  it  with  the  act  of  tvnting  to  you,  which 
<^xiust  yield  to  the  diflicultii's  of  the  way  thut  lies  between  us, 
^nd  the  season  of  the  year.  One  I  do  without  pause  or  in- 
tterruptiou,  the  other  when  circutodtanceii  will  penuil.  But  I 
orrect  myself — I  do  thi»  act  aleo  perpetually.  For  although 
I  do  not  always  write  with  paper  and  ink,  but  with  my  will  and 
mind,  I  am  always  writing.  This  is  the  nature  and  character 
of  sincere  afTcction. 


JOHN,  TO  SCVERU5  PRESBYTER.       FROM  CUCUSUS. 

rjALTUOUGH  I  dwell  in  a  most  desolate  place,  I  have  never- 
theless uflen  written  to  you,  and  I  nevtr  cease  to  enquire  after 
your  health,  cl  ail  who  cotue  from  you  to  us.  But  what  can 
be  the  cause  I  know  not,  that  loving  me  as  you  do,  so  ardently, 
and  having  it  iu  your  power  to  Kind  persons  to  take  chjtrge  of 
your  leltetii,  you  still  maintain  hu  lung  a  silence.  But  as  1  am 
perfectly  persuaded  of  the  fervour  and  sincerity  of  that  aft'ec- 
tton  fur  rue  which  you  have  always  profes!>ml,  I  am  supported 
by  that  assurance,  long  as  your  silence  has  been.  My  earnest 
wish,  indeed,  is  to  have  letters  often  from  you,  to  inform  mc  of 
your  welfare.  And  insle.id  of  hearing  of  this  from  the  reports 
of  others,  to  have  the  account  from  your  own  tongue,  and  your 
own  baud.  Wherefore,  my  most  reverend  and  respected  friend, 
I  beseech  you  to  do  what  you  know  will  be  so  y:reul  a  gralifi- 
catmn  to  mc.  As  to  myself,  whether  you  hear  from  me  or  not, 
be  assured  that  you  never  are  out  of  my  remembrance,  and 
that  I  never  cease  to  cherish  that  attachment  to  you  of  which, 
wherever  my  lot  has  been  cast,  I  have  always  sought  to  give 
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you  a  convincing  proof;  and  whenever  1  do  so,  I  rise  in 
self-e&tecui. 


JOBH  TO  CBALCBDIA.       PROM  CUCITSUS. 

For  that  reverence,  honour,  and  sincere  aflcctioo  which  yoo 
manifest  towards  me,  may  God  reward  you  both  in  this  iiff, 
and,  that  which  is  to  conic.  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  the  kiad 
zeal  and  interest  which  you  have  cherished  for  me  from  our 
firnt  ki]owledge  of  each  other:  and  although  1  am  separated 
from  you  aow  by  a  long  inter-space,  and  as  well  by  reason  of 
my  desolate  situ»tion,  perpetual  pi-rJls,  iJic  fi'cqueut  attaeka 
of  robbers,  and  the  destitution  of  medical  help,  I  am  in  a 
calamitous  cundition,  none  of  these  things  hinder  my  bear^ 
ing  your  sweet  attention  to  me  in  grateful  remembrance;  and 
that  afll-ction  which  I  always  felt  for  you  and  your  family,  I 
still  preserve  in  a  flourishing  state,  nor  sufl*er  it  to  wear  nut 
or  decay  tliruugh  length  of  lime  or  distance.  Thus  to  en- 
dure is  the  character  of  true  affection.  But  1  pray  and  beseech 
you,  by  your  prudence  and  your  piety,  t«  bear  nobly  whatever 
happens  to  yuu ;  for  I  know  you  have  walked  amidst  all  the 
Tarious  kinds  of  temptation  from  early  youth  to  the  present 
moment ;  1  know,  too,  that  you  are  able  well  to  siustaiu  the 
conflict  of  patience,  in  which  you  arc  so  often  tried,  and 
whereby  you  have  constructed  for  yourself,  to  be  worn  on 
future  day,  an  illustrious  crown.  But  if  that  in  which  yoi 
arc  now  placed  exceeds  all  former  trials,  remember  that  yoi 
crown  will  be  so  much  the  greater;  and  such  being  the  casi 
let  not  the  sharpness  of  the  conflict  dismay  you;  but  t 
more  the  surges  swell,  the  more  the  storm  increases,  expect 
so  much  greater  gain,  and  brighter  and  more  abundant  re- 
wards :  nor  are  "  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  wurtliy 
to  Ik  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed."  T: 
pleasures  and  the  troubles  of  the  life  that  now  is,  arc  trai 
sitory,  and  will  all  vanish  together,  nor  i^  there  any  tbi 
certain  or  stable  in  them :  they  have  only  the  quality  of 
shade,  and  depart  almost  as  soon  as  they  vippear. 
As  travellers  in  a  foreign  country,  whether  they  pass  ibrougl 
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meads,  or  over  rugged  raada  and  places  broken  and  abrap^ 
whatever  be  the  scene  around  them,  take  no  interest  iu  it 
either  pleasurable  or  painful^  for  they  are  only  on  their  way 
through  it,  and  not  the  citizens  of  it,  but  pressing  forwards 
to  their  <mn  country ;  so  1  beseecb  yoD,  neither  attach  youi^ 
self  to  the  pleasures,  nor  allow  yourself  to  sink  under  the 
troubles  of  this  life;  but  consider  only  how  with  strength  and 
confidence,  yon  may  journey  onwards  to  the  common  country 
of  us  all ;  since  this,  at  last,  is  our  permanent  place  of  rest; 
here  is  our  6xed,  constant,  and  eternal  happiness.  All  else 
is  but  the  flower  of  the  6eld,  and  vapour  of  smoke,  and  if 
there  is  anything,  of  which  an  idea  can  be  formed,  more 
valueless  and  vain. 


JOUN  TOCASTL'S,  DIOPIl  ANTU8,  CY  Rl  ACUS,  A  NTIOCHUS,  rRCS- 
BVTKKS  or  ANTIOCH.       FROM  CUCUSDS. 

1  HAVE  seldom  written  to  you  in  words,  but  in  thought  and 
sentiment  coutinuully  and  frequently.  Do  not  then  consider 
yourselves  as  receiving  only  so  many  epistles  as  come  to  you 
in  ink  and  on  paper,  but  as  many  as  go  forth  from  the  will, 
and  the  purpose  of  my  mind.  For  if  you  do  hut  reckon 
them  in  this  way,  letters  have  been  dispatched  to  you  like 
showers  of  snow — in  number.  But  if  there  is  no  one  to  be 
the  bearer  of  them,  my  silence  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  my 
nedect,  but  to  the  difficulties  uf  the  circumstances  in  which 
1  am  placed.  And  this  [  say,  that  whether  I  write  or  am 
silent,  you  mny  think  the  same  of  tlic  senliiuentH  with  which 
I  regard  you  and  your  concerns.  For  wheresoever  I  am,  I 
carry  always  about  with  me,  the  remembrance  of  you  engraved 
on  my  mind.  I  ackuowlcdgc  with  great  thankfulness  the 
kindness  so  creditable  to  you,  with  which  yuu  liuve  received 
the  good  monk,  and  rendcn-'d  those  more  benevolently  disposed 
towards  him  who  were  so  unreasonalily  bnnt  upon  disputing 
and  contending  with  him.  1  did  not  lightly  athrni,  nor  out 
of  any  flattery  towards  you,  that  if  myriadii  of  waves  were 
to  be  stirred   up  around  you,  your  tranquillity   would    be 
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uiidiaturbed.  For  those  who  so  easily  prevent  the  ship- 
wreck of  others,  will  doubtlcaa  keep  Lhemselves  out  of  the 
dQugi:r  of  storms.  Favour  me  with  frequent  reports  of  your 
welfare;  for  you  know  how  tinxtous  I  am  for  intelligence  oo 
this  subject.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  efficacy  of  your  letters, 
when  tbi;y  bring  mc  the  news  of  your  heulth,  that  by  what- 
ever  sorrows,  troubles,  vexations,  and  daily  deaths  I  am  beeet^ 
when  I  receive  letters  from  you  1  am  transported  with  joy, 
and  gather  from  them  the  g^reatest  consolation.  It  is  th« 
property  and  etTect  of  letters,  to  refresh  and  revive,  with  such 
intelltL^euce,  those  who  are  deprived  by  distanct!  of  pcrsoiul 
communication. 

JOHN  TO  EUL0CIU8,  niSHOP.       PBOM  CVCUSVS.  M 

Although  I  am  come  to  the  extremity  of  the  world,  I  cannot 
forget  your  love  towards  me,  but  in  all  my  wanderings  I  carry 
the  remembrance  of  it  about  with  me,  tu  such  a  degree  have 
you  become  master  of  my  affections.  Since  1  have  sat  down 
in  this  the  most  desolate  spot  in  our  world,  I  never  cease  to  d  well 
in  mind  upon  your  benii^ity,  suavity,  gentleness  of  manueni, 
generosity  of  dispositton,  and,  at  the  same  time,  your  alacrity 
and  zeal  more  burning  than  fire  itself,  and  all  your  other  cmii 
virtues ;  and  to  chcrisli  the  memory  of  your  valuable  discoui 
and  to  proclaim  to  all  that  rectitude  of  principle,  and  that  atci 
ncsa  of  resolution,  which  you  manifest  towards  those  wlio  make 
war  upon  the  church,  and  fill  the  world  with  so  many  scandi 
against  it.  Though,  in  truth,  this  is  a  fact  which  docs 
call  for  my  tongue  to  make  it  known ;  since  you,  with  a  voi< 
more  distinct  than  a  clarion,  utter  abroad  the  facts  Ulei 
•civcs,  through  the  nholc  cast,  and  to  those  who  live  Uie 
thest  off.  For  this  I  avow  my  gratitude,  and  call  you  bh 
— I  admire  you,  and  exhort  you  earnestly  to  persevere  in  t) 
mantfeKtation  of  the  same  zeal.  For  when  thinjjs  are  pro- 
ceeding against  one's  judgment,  to  hold  fast  one's  integritjjfl 
and,  when  many  are  endeavouring  to  overthrow  the  church,  to 
avobd  beuig  perverted  in  one's  opinions,  is  less  valiant  than 
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encouuLer  these  ibin^  with  a  delenuined  opposition.  This 
ia  to  apply,  not  a  little  and  slight  palliative,  but  a  remedy 
the  iiio&t  vigorous  and  efficacious.  And  I  think  it  rannot 
be  doubted  that,  incited  by  the  example  of  your  goodness, 
the  most  ruvereud  and  pious  prelates  of  Palestine  will  fallow 
your  steps ;  for  of  this  1  am  assured  by  experience,  that  by 
your  uprightnesiiof  conduct,  as  the  body  is  inseparably  joined 
to  the  head,  so  you  will  hold  them  fastened  and  bound  to 
yourself  in  the  sweet  bonds  of  loire  and  charity;  which  I 
take  to  be  the  greatest  display  and  proof  tliat  virtue  can  give 
of  itself. 

JOHN  TO  THEODORA.   FBOM  CUCU8VS. 


I  AM  exhausted  and  worn  out,  and  am  dying  a  thousand 
deaths:  and  tliese  matters  they  who  bring  you  these  letters 
arc  able  uf  their  own  knowledge  to  make  you  accurately  ac- 
quainted with,  although  they  were  a  very  short  time  with 
roe,  and  1  could  enjoy  but  a  very  brief  conversation  with 
tliem,  having  beun  so  enfeebled  by  continual  attacks  of  fever, 
and^  while  under  the  influence  of  it,  forced  to  pursue  my 
journey  night  and  day.  During  which  time  1  udh  oppressed 
with  heat,  and  wasted  wiih  watching;  suffering  under  the  pri- 
vation of  all  necessaries,  as  well  us  of  all  care  and  attendance. 
I  have  endured  greater  hardflhifie  than  tliey  who  work  in  the 
mines,  or  are  shut  up  in  prisons.  After  tedious  delays,  at 
length,  by'what  means  I  hardly  know,  I  reached  Cssarea, 
with  great  diiUctilty,  QS  one  driven  into  port  by  a  storm.  But 
the  port  could  not  repair  the  uiischief  to  my  health  occasioned 
by  the  storm,  so  much  injury  had  I  received  from  past  suffer- 
ings. It  is  true  that  when  I  entered  Ceesarea  I  revived  a 
little ;  that  I  got  pure  water  tu  drink ;  that  1  got  bread  that 
was  neither  musty  nor  dried  up;  nor  did  1  any  longer  bathe 
in  broken  tubs;  I  did  obtain  u  bath,  such  as  it  was;  I  was 
permitted  to  keep  to  my  bed  ;  and  1  might  add  more  to 
these  particulars.  But  that  I  may  not  trouble  you  with  any 
wore  of  my  story,  1  stop  here,  subjoining  only  litis — do  not 
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ceaBe  to  complain  to  those  who  profess  to  be  interested  in 
my  welfai'c,  that  with  so  many  loving  and  powerrtd  friends  ^| 
am  unable  to  obtain  what  ciiniinalm  do  obtain — to  be  removea 
to  a  place  less  rigorous  and  less  remote ;  and  that  with  a  Ixudy 
incapable  of  endurance,  and  under  a  dread  of  the  Isaurians, 
by  whom  every  thinij;;  is  attueked,  1  ain  deiiifd  su  small  and 
trifling  a  grace.  But  for  this  glory  be  rendered  to  God,  and 
1  cease  not  to  glorify  him  for  all  things  ;  for  ever  blessed  be 
his  name.  With  respect  to  yourself,  I  must  own  myself 
astuiiishcd  that,  aflcr  having  written  to  you  a  fourth  and  even 
a  fifth  letter,  I  have  received  only  one  from  you  during  so 
long  an  interval;  it  cannot  be  a  didicult  task  for  you  to 
write  often  to  me.  I  do  not  say  this  with  any  intention 
reproach  you.  For  love  is  not  the  product  of  necessity,  bi 
of  the  free  heart.  But  I  do  feel  much  hurt  to  think  that 
have  so  soon  been  furgolten  by  you ;  that  in  so  long  a  spac 
of  time  you  should  have  favoured  me  with  only  one  lette 
If,  therefore,  I  am  making  a  request  which  it  is  not  troubl 
Bunie  and  burtliensome  to  you  to  grant,  let  uie  beg  you  to 
what  is  within  your  power,  and  depends  wholly  upon  yc 
will.  1  will  not  trouble  you  on  any  othtT  account,  that  1  mi 
Dot,  besides  failing  to  obtain  what  1  ask  for,  be  considci 
importunate  and  weahsome. 


J 


JOHN  TO  CAHTKBIU8,  GOVERNOR.   FROM  CUCVSDi 


A  MOST  marvellously  desolate  place  is  this  Cucusus !  and  yet 
it  docs  not  so  depress  me  by  its  solitude,  as  it  refreshes  me  by 
its  quiet,  and  the  freedom,  whicli  I  i:njoy  in  it,  from  all  occu- 
pation. I  am  thus  brought  into  this  solitude  as  into  a  hal^| 
bnur.  After  the  evils  of  my  voyage  1  draw  my  breath  freely, 
and  recover  myself  by  this  same  tranqutlUty  from  what 
remained  of  the  sickness  and  other  suflerings  I  have  under- 
gone. And  these  things  I  address  to  you,  particularly  because 
I  know  how  kind  an  interest  you  lake  in  my  repose.  For 
what  you  did  for  me  in  Constantinople,  I  can  never  forget* — 
how  you  endeavoured  loVepress  those  impetuous  and  senselc 
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coQimolions,  aud  how  every  ibing  was  done  by  you  that  could 
be  done  on  your  part,  that  I  might  be  placed  in  nafety.  These 
things  I  take  curu  to  publish  wherever  I  go,  being  very  grate- 
falty  sensible,  my  very  venerated  lord,  of  your  anxious  care  of 
me.  But  as  it  is  not  only  a  great  gratificatton  to  me  to  be  so 
affectionately  regarded  by  you,  hut  to  enjoy  your  corre8|)ond- 
ence,  by  which  I  am  certified  of  the  state  of  ycmr  health,  I 
pray  you  let  me  have  this  privilege,  as  it  will  be  a  great  solace 
to  me  while  I  wear  out  life  in  this  foreign  land. 


JOHN  TO  HIS  SISTER,  FROM  CVCCBUS. 

The  law  of  nature  has  united  us  in  love,  and  the  same  pains 
gave  us  birth.  But  yet  not  so  much  on  that  account  as  on 
another,  which  deserves  still  greater  consideration,  do  I  love 
and  honour  you,  which  is,  that  you  reg-^rd  the  things  of  this 
present  time  as  nothing  worth ;  that  you  dispel  them  from  you 
as  smoke;  that  you  tread  upon  them  as  dust  and  dirt;  and 
spread  your  light  wings  for  your  passage  to  Heaven  ;  and  fur- 
tlier,  that  neither  your  conjugal  cares,  nor  your  anxiety  about 
your  children's  nurture,  nor  your  household  administrations, 
nor  the  troubles  which  they  crcate,arc  able  to  interrupt  or  retard 
your  course,  but  that  all  these  things  which  might  appear  to 
be  so  many  impediments  in  your  way^  are  made  use  of  by  you 
as  means  of  increasing  the  celerity  of  yonr  flight;  and  that 
poverty,  which  humiliates  the  high-miuded  of  our  sex,  (fur, 
as  scripture  says,  poverty  humbleth  a  roan)  is  so  far  from  being 
able  to  depress,  that  it  exalts  you.  Such  is  the  force  of  virtue, 
that  it  is  entangled  in  nonp  of  those  things  which  lie  in  its 
path,  like  spiders'  webs,  but  di::^ipating  all  obstructions  mor% 
easily  than  webs  themselves,  it  turns  everything  to  gain.  I  do 
not  write  this  to  you  without  a  particular  motive  ;  but  because 
I  think  it  probable  yuu  were  much  troubled  as  well  by  my  de- 
parture, as  by  the  commution  to  which  it  gave  occasion,  I  have 
thought  myself  called  upon  to  write  to  you,  considering  that 
in  the  atiairs  of  this  world  two  ways  lie  before  us,  the  strait 
one  of  virtue,  and  the  broad  one  of  vice  ;  though  I  know  that 
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you  neither  envy  thoae  who  prosper  in  their  ainSj  but  rather 
bewail  tlit:ir  fully,  as  knowing  that  their  prosperity  is  only  the^H 
passage  to  puni«huient;  nor  do  you  deem  those  unhappy  whvH 
proceed  by  the  narrow  road,  but  pronounce  them  blessed,  while 
they  travel  accompanied  with  virtue ;  for  their  hard  allotmo 
in  this  present  state,  if  joined  with  virtue,  conducts  and  p 
pares  them  for  honours  and  crowns.     The  rich  man  was  n 
tormented,  because  he  was  without  pity  and  humanity,  but  be- 
cause be  abounded  in  wealth,  and  enjoyed  a  sumptuous  tablaj^ 
aud  Lazarus  was  crowned,  liccause  with  much  patience  m^ 
endured  the  anguish  of  his  ulcers,  his  want,  his  destitution, 
his  abject  and  despised  cotiditLon,  and  his  exposure   to  be 
licked   by  the  tongues  of  dogs.     Although  all  those  things 
were  known  to  you  without,  learning  them  from  niy  lettenH 
yet  I  thought  it  needful  to  bring  them  to  your  recollectioi^^ 
that  you  may  not  be  thrown  under  the  dominion  of  deKpoa- 
dency  by  any  misfortunes.    Though  I  do  not  like  to  comDiiC 
all  1  have  to  say  to  a  letter,  yet  as  I  know  how  many  troubles 
beset  you,  I  could  not  forbear  writing  to  you.     While  I  am    i 
living  in  this  foreign  land,  give  me  the  great  pleasure  aud  d< 
light  of  hrdring  by  your  letters,  that  this  my  exhortation  h( 
prevailed  with  you,  as  much  as  I  wish  and  desire  it  shouldj 
and  then,  far  as  I  am  separated  from  you,  T  shall  truly  rejoic 
Indeed,  great  as  have  been  my  sufferings,  1  shall  lose  tb^ 
memory  of  them  all,  while  I  feel  them  to  be  thus  rewarded^ 
and  shall  look  with  assurance  for  a  speedy  change  for  bett^jH 
things,  indicated  by  this  happy  prelude.     While  you  reason 
on  these  things  in  your  own  thoughts,  sufier  not  your  spint 
to  be  cost  down  by  these  trials  of  your  patience,  but  ivbtl 
you  cheerfully  apply  yourself  to  the  care  of  all  your  oth< 
children,  now  that  an  additional  blessing  has  been  grani 
you,  bestow  your  tenderest  care  upon  the  fair  Epiphanium,  tj 
educating  her  agreeably  to  God's  will.     For  you  know  hoi 
great  a  blessing  attends  upon  the  right  bringing  up  of  chi) 
dren.     It  was  for  this  that  Abraham,  amongst  other  thingv, 
obtained  a  good  report ;  by  this  was  Job  crowned ;  and 
blessed  Paul  is  perpetually  exhorting  parents,  saying,  "  Edi 
cateyour  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lordi 
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Yon  have  now  «  vacant  period,  by  which  you  may  disengage 
youreclf  from  superfluous  and  importunate  care  and  grief;  a 
vacation  which  may  be  productive  of  great  benefit ;  and  which 
may  be  tliu  stock  on  which  much  virtuous  fruit  may  grow,  if 
you  will  improve  it  to  the  most  ad  vantage  ;  for  1  do  not  think  I 
oeed  write  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  lady,  our  mother,  since 
I  well  know  that  among  other  virtues,  your  duty  to  her  is  one 
nhich  you  mainly  cherish,  and  that  it  has  been  a  source  of 
blessing  to  you.  t  doubt  not  that  by  your  assiduities  you  render 
uDQccessary  the  attendance  of  servants.  But  since  it  is  a  matter 
which  1  cannot  but  advert  to  in  writing  to  you,  I  will  remind 
you  of  what  the  blessed  Paul  says,  "  Honour  your  parents," 
adding,  "which  is  the  first  commandment  with  promise."  By 
Huch  a  conduct,  you  will  cam  many  crowns,  and  fill  me  with 
the  greatest  pleasure.  While  I  think  un  this,  I  shall  forget 
all  my  sufferings.  Comforted  and  refreshed  by  your  behaviour 
in  this  respect,  I  shall  think  that  1  am  virtually  ut  home, 
passing  my  hours  with  you,  and  that  all  things  are  in  a  train 
correspondent  to  my  wishes. 


M 


With  this  pleasing  epistle  of  Chrysostom  to  his  only  sister, 
1  shall  termiuatB  the  specimens  tukcn  from  the  wvitingti  of 
this  eminent  father.  The  whole  of  the  published  collection 
amounts  to  242  ;  all  written  frt>m  tlie  dreary  place  of  his 
exile,  and  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  existence  upon 
earth.  From  letters  written  under  such  circunistatices,  and 
from  such  an  abode,  it  were  unreasonable  to  expect  a  great 
variety  of  matter.  One  shade  of  melancholy  rests  upon  them 
all ;  but  the  melancholy  of  a  mind  adorned  by  learning,  and 
cultivated  by  study.  He  bore  his  banishment,  not  indeed 
without  occasional  complaint,  but,  in  general,  with  a  philoso- 
phic firmness,  which,  if  his  behaviour  be  compared  with  that 
of  Cicero,  in  similar  circnmstances,  brings  him  before  us  in  a 
light  of  unquestionable  superiority.  Still  in  these  letters  we 
do  not  perceive  in  their  jnst  and  beautiful  proportions,  those 
supports  under  afBiction,  which  wc  look  for  in  a  sainted  father 
the  Christian  church.    There  are  not  found  in  them  ani 
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distinct  references  to  the  Cross,  or  to  the  love  and  sympathj 
of  that  Divine  Participator  in  human  sorrows,  who  has  beck- 
oned the  weary  and  heavy-laden  to  come  to  his  rest.     If  we 
do  not  find  in  Chrysostom  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  de- 
serts, wc  cannot  but  discover  in  his  letters  a  tendency  to  claim 
the  rewards  of  Heaven,  on  a  title  simply  based  on  suiFeriugs 
and  persecutions.     For  the  pleasures,  riches,  and  honours  of 
the  world,  he  everywhere  declares  a  magnanimous  contempt ; 
but  though  he  treats  everything  around  him  as  vile,  he  seems 
hardly  to  see  enough  of  his  own  inlerior,  to  recognize  his  ni.- 
tuntl  corruption  and  need  of  pardoo.     llud  he  watched  wil 
a  little  more  jealousy  the  movements  of  his  own  heart,  and 
entertained  a  more  rectified  view  of  his  own  short-cominf 
had  he  laid  his  foundation  more  in  spiritual  knowledge,  and 
studied  more  in  the  school  of  Christ,  there  would  have  beei 
more  of  the  Cross,  and  less  of  the  crosier  in  bis  letters ;  hi 
would  have  talked  more  of  gratitude  than  reward,  and  wouU 
have  shewn  himself  more  fully  impressed  with  the  solemn  trutl 
— that  before  a  perfect  God,  no  works  of  an  imperfect  being 
can  merit  acceptance,  much  less  entitle  to  reward. 

The  letters  of  Chrysostom  bear  so  favourable  a  testimony  ii 
behalf  of  his  numerous  correspondents,  that  we  are  almost  in- 
duced to  accept  them  as  evidence  of  a  prepouderancy  of  Chri»- 
titin  virtue  among  the  sacred  orders  of  the  church,  in  the  timeM 
in  which  he  lived,  but  a  more  general  acquaiutatice  with  theirfl 
style  and  character  leads  to  a  suspicion,  that  the  language  of 
commendation,  conceived  so  frequently  in  the  same  identical 
terms,  was  rather  the  current  form  of  complirueutaud  courtesy 
than  the  expression  of  merited  eulogy.     The  real  history  of 
the  time,  as  it  partly  appears  in  the  malicious  and  revengefuli 
treatment  experienced  by  Chrysostom,  at  the  hands  of  thi 
various  dignitaries  of  the  church,  is  demonstrative  of  the  con- 
tentious, ambitious,  and  factious  spirit  by  which  Christendom 
was  agitated  and  disgraced  in  the  fourth  century. 

It  was  this  spirit  which  drove  Chrysostom  from  Cucusub 
to  Arabissus,  and  from  Arabisaus  to  Pityus,  on  the  shore  of 
(he  Pontic  sea.    In  his  way  thither  he  came  to  Comana,  whera 
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be  WHS  not  pt-rmittcd  tu  repose,  all-u-caiy  aa  he  was,  but  was 
forced  four  miles  fonvard  to  the  Oratory  of  Basihscua,  who 
had  been  bishop  of  Coaiana,  aiid  had  uutiTcrcd  martyrdom 
under  Maximian.  Here  clothed,  at  his  (le»irc,  in  a  white  gar- 
ment, he  received  the  Uoly  Eucharist,  made  his  last  prayer, 
and  died  with  his  usual  doxology,  tJic  last  utterance  of  his 
'  goWen  mouth.* " 


One  of  the  moHt  interesting  and  agreeable  letter-writers  of 
thift  period,  was  Synesius,  who  drew  his  first  breath  in  the 
city  of  Cyrene,  of  which  he  pathetically  laments  the  ruined 
state.^  He  himself  carries  back,  the  series  of  his  ancestors  as 
high  ua  Eurysthenes,  the  first  Doric  king  of  Sparta,  and  the 
fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  Hercules ;  which  series  was  in- 
scribed ill  the  public  registers  of  Cyrene,  a  LacedemODian 
colony. >**  He  was  bred  as  a  Platonic  philosopher,  and  was  a 
scholar  of  the  celebrated  Hypatia,  who  was  killed  in  Alexan- 
dria, in  a  tumult  of  the  people  ;  and  of  whose  short  and  inter- 
esting story,  as  related  by  the  histariati  of  tlie  Decline  and 
Fall,  it  is  impossible  not  to  take  a  little  special  notice. 

Hypatia/'  the  daughter  of  Theon,  the  mathematician,  was 
initiated  in  her  father's  studies.  Her  learned  comments  have 
elucidated  the  geometry  of  Apollotiius  and  Diophaotus,  and 
she  publicly  taught,  both  at  Athena  and  Alexandria,  the  philo- 
sophy of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  the  bloom  of  beauty,  and  in 
the  maturity  of  wisdom,  the  mmleat  maid  refused  her  lovers, 
and  instructed  her  disciples.    The  persons  most  illustrious  for 

'  lie  U  said  la  have  been  of  luw  stature,  with  a  counleD&nce  of  grare, 
thoughtful,  but  amiable  expression.  His  head  wai  large,  his  Tordiead  brottd, 
hts  chcdcs  «iinkea,  his  ejts  de«p  in  tlieir  •onkeli.  His  whole  aspect  wu  that 
of  a.  mortiBiKl  mio,  with  his  fieah  subdued  to  the  spirit,  uid  bis  appetites 
under  the  control  of  the  hifthest  rcnaoD. 

*  flaXic  BXXifvic.  waXaiov  ovofta  cm  atftv^tf,  tat  tv  ttttf  fivpta  ruv  srakai 
m>f WK-     vwv  wtyift  tai  cnrigf  i)c>  rat  f  (y<i  ■pKX'ioi'.     JTifx  tiatrtX.  p.  2. 

*•  Syncs.  Ep.  I»ii.  p.  197,  edit,  Peta».  It  is  observed  by  Gibbon,  ihatsuch 
a  paiv  and  illuitnous  pedigree  of  1700  years,  without  Bdiiinij^  ihe  royal  ances- 
lOR  or  Hercules,  cannot  be  equalM  in  the  history  of  maiiVind. 

"  See  Sixrat.  L.  ril.  c.  15,  airolvaafrtQ  n  rqv  laQ^ra  oTpticmc. 
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their  rank  or  ment,  were  impatient  to  visit  the  feaiulc  philo- 
sopher; and  Cyril  beheld  with  a  jealous  eye  the  gorgeoua 
train  of  horses  nntl  slaves,  who  crowded  the  door  of  her  aca- 
demy. A  rumour  was  spread  among  the  ChnstianR,  that  the 
daughter  of  Thf^on  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Prefect  and  the  Archbishop,  and  tliat  obstacle  was 
speedily  removed.  On  a  fatal  day,  m  tlie  holy  season  of  Lent, 
Hypatia  waB  torn  from  her  chariot,  stripped  naked,  dragged 
to  the  churcb,  and  tahumanly  butchered  by  the  hands  of  Peter 
the  reader,  and  a  troop  of  savage  nnd  mei-ciless  fanatics :  her 
flesh  was  scraped  from  Iter  bones  with  sharp  oyster-shells,  and 
her  quivering  limbs  were  delivered  to  the  flames.  The  just 
progress  of  inquiry  and  punishment  wos  stopped  by  sca«ion. 
able  gifts  ;  but  tlio  mnider  of  Hypntia  has  imprinted  an  indij- 
lible  stain  on  the  character  and  religion  of  Cyril. '^'^ 

After  having  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  secular  aSairs, 
Synesius  was  converted,  aud  made  bishop  of  Ptolcmais  in 
410.  It  will  appear  by  the  first  letter  I  shall  produce,  thul 
he  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  charge,  and  that  he  was  very 
candid  and  ingenuous  in  the  avowal  of  his  rensons,  and  of 
all  the  particulars  of  his  life  which  in  any  way  affected  his 
qualifications  fur  the  sacred  office  to  which  lie  was  invited  by 
Theophilus,  the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria.  He  was  not  fully 
persuaded  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
yet  such  was  the  laxity  as  to  essentials  in  those  days,  to 
wliich  many  look  fur  models  and  e\am]>lc^,  that  notwith- 
standing the  candid  admission  by  SyncBius  of  the  stale  of  hix 
theological  convictions,  he  was  urged  and  induced  to  become 


"  The  historian  says,  **  ihe  r<di|;ion  of  Cyril."  I  inifX  he  did  not  meAii  tbr 
Christian  religion.  Cyril  vna  the  nppliew  of  llieophilits,  and  is  laid  to  liarc 
Brcompanied  his  uncle  to  the  S)'nod  of  ihe  Oak,  Hi-  loog  mninl-^ned  ihi 
juslricsii  of  ihe  saiteiice  pronotmrecl  hy  (lipl  Assembly  MKninst  Cliry5<»t( 
though  :iflcr  an  ob^tirKiti.'  a-sistuncL',  tk-  yitlJcd  Ute  point,  lie  n-ruml  Id  li^B 
lo  the  cnireniie!!  of  Atticiiti  of  ConMaiiiiiio|ile,  and  Isidore  of  Peluuuni,  but 
•ccordinp  lo  Nict-phonis,  1..  xlr.  c.  IB,  he  nt  lasi  )-ieldwl  lo  tin-  jKrtonal  intfr- 
rtuwn  o(  (he  Virf;if].  Yvt  Tillcnioiit  says,  Uiai  in  iii»  last  years  he  still  mul- 
teied  ihat  John  Chrytostmn  hod  betn  justly  condemned.  Mvm.  ICcd.  To 
Xiv.  3?6,  282. 
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the  Bishop  of  Plolemnis  ;  a  fact  that  reminds  us  of  the  case  of 
Si.  Ambrose,  who  is  said  to  have  been  coustrained  to  accept  the 
Archbishoprick  of  Milan,  though  but  newly  baptized,  and  "not 
having  had  time  lo  study  rehgion  befure  liis  ordiiiatlou."  '^ 

Synesius  exercised  the  important  office  of  Bishop  of  Ptole- 
mais  during  the  space  of  twenty  years,  his  hfe  having  termi- 
nated about  the  same  time  with  that  of  St.  Augustine;  and_ 
the  acts  of  his  eacrcd  ministry  bore  testimony  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  mind,  and  the  firmness  and  humanity  of  his 
principles  and  feelings.  The  prognostics  of  this  sensible  and 
wise,  and  we  may  hope,  faithful  deportment,  are,  indeed,  ob- 
servable in  some  of  the  earlier  transactions  of  his  life,  and 
especially  in  the  instructive  oration  which  he  pronounced, 
when  at  Constantinople,  as  deputy  from  Cyrene  to  the  Emperor 
ArcadiuR  ;  whom  he  exhorted  to  revive  tlie  Lourage  of  his  siil> 
jccts  by  an  example  in  his  own  person  of  manly  virtue,  to 
banish  luxury  from  his  court,  to  rouse  the  laxy  citizen  from 
his  dream  of  pleasure,  and  to  display  the  spirit  of  a  Roman  at 
the  head  of  his  indigenous  troops. 


SYNESIUS    TO     ills    RBOTHER. 

I  sHOULn  be  an  insensible  man,  were  I  not  to  return  many 
thanks  to  the  people  of  Ptolemais,  for  deeming  me  worthy  of 
honours  to  which,  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  myself  com- 
petent. It  is  my  duty  to  consider,  not  so  much  the  greatness 
of  the  office  which  is  tendered  to  me,  as  my  ability  to  dis- 
chai^e  its  duties.  For,  feelnig  myself  a  mere  man,  to  be  pro- 
niotetl  to  honours  little  less  than  divine,  is  a  distinction  which 
may  be  very  gratifying  in  the  acceptance  to  one  who  is  fit  for 
the  undertaking,  but  to  one  who  comes  so  fiir  short  of  what 
the  undertaking  demands,  the  bitter  disappointment  of  his 
hopes  is  the  only  probable  result.  It  is  no  new  fear  of  mine, 
but  one  which  I  have  long  entertained,  tliat  my  receiving 
honour  from  man  may  be  an  infliction  upon  me  for  some  sin 
against  God.    For,  upon  self-investigation,  I  find  myself  nltn- 

"  See  Dapin,  t*«ii.  iv. 
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gether  unsuited  to  the  gravity  of  tlie  sacerdotal  office-  Lcl 
me  make  you  accjuaiutu'd  then  with  what  is  passing  in  my 
mind,  since  to  none  can  I  do  this  so  well  as  to  him  who  wu 
brought  up  with  mc,  and  whom  I  hold  so  dear.  For  I  pre- 
BDme  to  think,  that  you  will  partake  with  me  iu  all  my  cares, 
and  my  attainmLtit  of  any  good,  or  escape  from  any  evil,  is  at 
all  times  the  subject  of  your  anxious  thoughts.  Hear  then  bow 
'blatters  stand  with  me,  though,  indeed,  you  must^  for  the  most 
part,  be  already  acquainted  with  them.  I  have  taken  upon 
me  the  light  burthen  of  philosopby,  and  seem  to  myiielf 
hitherto  to  have  sustained  it  well  ;  but  having  been  praised  by 
some  as  not  altogether  unsuccessful  in  this  study,  1  am 
thought  equal  to  greater  thin^  by  those  who  are  no  good 
judges  of  the  quahfications  of  my  mind.  I  fear  then  lest, 
being  elated  so  far  as  to  accept  the  honour,  1  should  commit 
a  double  error,  acting  as  if  I  thought  myself  above  the  profea* 
sion  of  philosophy,  whilst  I  fall  below  the  demands  of  the  new 
situation  proposed  to  me.  For  consider  that  between  these 
two  things  I  regularly  d  ivide  my  time, — amusement,  and  study. 
When  1  am  studying,  I  am  in  privacy,  especially  if  engaged  in 
religious  exercises  ;  but  when  1  recreate  myself,  I  am  quite  in 
public  ;  and  tlie  truth  is,  as  you  know,  that  when  T  rise  from 
my  books  I  am  wholly  given  up  to  recreation.  I  fear,  tliere- 
fore,  I  am  unfitted,  both  by  nature  and  by  habit,  for  public 
cares. 

Now  a  priest  ought  to  be  a  holy  man, — one  who  should  be 
utterly  indisposed  to  any  manner  of  amusement;  ouc  who  is 
garrisoned  by  ten  thousand  eyes,  that  he  may  live  conform- 
ably to  his  profession ;  which  check  upon  him  would  avail 
little  or  nothing  without  a  fitness  in  the  man  himself  for  what 
he  has  undertaken,  without  a  spiritual  discernment,  and  a 
superiority  to  all  self-indulgeni:e.  In  things  relating  to  God 
he  should  not  keep  to  himself,  but  impart,  the  benefit  of  btl^| 
knowledge  ;  being  a  teacher  of  the  law,  and  one  who  shoul^^ 
pronounce  its  decisions:  he  must  himself  perform  vsbat  is 
usually  the  work  of  many  hands.  He  must  do  cverybodv':» 
duties,  and  submit  to  everybody's  accusations.     Must  he 
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necessarily  tben  be  a  Diau  of  a  most  capacious  mind,  to  bear 
so  great  an  accumulation  of  cares,  without  being  overwhelmed 
by  them ;  how  otiierwise  can  the  sacred  spark  be  kept  alive 
in  his  Koul,  when  such  a  variety  of  emptoyments  are  distract- 
ing him?  I  well  know  that  some  men  are  equal  to  all  this; 
and  much  do  I  admire  their  abilities,  and  esteem  them  to  be 
men  of  a  truly  gud-like  cast,  able,  as  they  are,  to  interest  them- 
selves in  human  arfairs,  without  cutting  themselves  oft'  from 
divine  communion.  As  for  myself,  1  feel  that  I  caimot  go  to 
and  fro  in  the  city,  without  having  my  affections  implicated 
in  things  that  drag  me  to  the  earth,  and  bring  on  ray  soul 
more  deHlement  than  I  can  express.  For  to  one  who  has 
loug  found  himself  sullied  even  by  hh  family  affairs,  n  slight 
accession  greatly  swells  the  amount,  I  feet  a  deficiency  of 
strength.  It  is  the  unsoundness  within  me  that  makes  me 
unequal  to  exterior  things.  I  am  fur  from  being  able  to  endure 
grief  for  conscience  nake.  Aa  often  as  any  one  asks  the  ques- 
tion of  nie^  1  shrink  nut  from  explicitly  declaring  my  opinion, 
that  a  bishop  should  be  spotless  himself,  in  an  extraordinary 
and  eminent  degree,  itin^much  as  lie  has  even  to  cleanse  others 
from  their  spots,  l^iis  it  becomes  me  to  confess  in  a  letter 
wntlen  to  a  brother;  but  undoubtedly  many  persons  will  read 
this  epistle ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  mainly  for  this  reason  that  [ 
have  written  it,  in  order  that  the  matter  may  be  clear  lo  all 
men.  For  I  am  anxious,  whatever  the  result  may  lie,  that  I 
may  stand  free  of  blame  before  God  and  men,  and  especially 
before  our  father  Theophilus.  For,  by  laying  all  my  case 
before  him,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity,  by  this  full  ex- 
posure of  my  circumatanres,  of  judging  for  me,  is  not  the 
weight  of  responsibility  removed  from  me  ?  On  me  both 
God  and  the  law,  and  the  holy  hand  of  Theophilus  have  be- 
stowed a  wife.  I  declare,  therefoTO,  and  protest  before  all 
men,  that  from  this  wife  of  mine  I  will  not  either  entirely  live 
apart,  nor  cohabit  clandestinely  with  her,  as  a  fornicator.'* 

'*  The  celibucy  of  tlie  Clergy,  tbough  coiintPdaricct]  and  re^nrdcxl  as  3  iluty, 
by  «onte  of  llic  Wcsicth  Councils,  as  thow  of  Elvira,  Aries,  an<l  Tours,  does  not 
n[>p<nr  lo  have  beer  generally  vr  scriijmlously  observed      The  33id  Canon  of 


mciiL  Let  him  be  tuln  thi9  by  hi&  assocmles  faulug 
Dionysiusj  who,  as  I  understand,  have  be&i  made  presbyters 
by  the  people.  Indeed  there  is  no  need  to  iuforni  him  of  it, 
but  to  remind  him  of  it:  I  bhall  have  more  lo  say  to  you, 
however,  concerning  him.  But  ir  all  other  impedimenta  wefc 
of  HUiuU  consci|ut>nce,  who  shouhl  sclltc  this  point? 

Again,  it  is  dithcult,  if  not  wholly  inipositibiG,  to  shalce 
optniuuii  which  have  been  esUtblishird  in  the  mind  by  demon- 
strative reasoning.  You  know  that  philosophy  i&  in  many 
iuHtanccs  oppoBvd  to  the  commonly  received  dogmas.  I 
never  can  think  it  proper  to  admit  that  the  soul  comes  into 
existence  after  the  body  :'^   nor  will  I  say  that  the  world  and 

ihe  Couttcil  of  Klvira,  held  about  lite  yc«[  300,  a.  n.  enjoined  it,  and  il  mi 
dccrvetl  by  Ihe  courKil  of  Aries  iti  340.  ihiit  no  man,  ciicunibervd  vritti  auife, 
dioiild  be  admitted  into  boty  orders,  uit1es«  be  engagi^  lo  nbstain  from  cs>- 
habitAtktn.  [u  the  great  Council  of  Nice,  B2S,  [^ptinulius,  t  in»ii  of  du- 
tinguiahed  piety  and  virtue,  who  for  his  persevemice  in  tlie  bitb,  hid  bwn 
deprived  of  one  of  his  eved,  and  v^s  binii>elf  unmarried,  prevniled  to  him 
die  proposition,  that  persons  married  before  ordiiintiou,  should  be  forbidden  lo 
oohubil  witli  their  wiTC»,  rejcclt-d  :  coutcnditig  tlial  niam.ige  w-os  booourable, 
and  lliai  the  coiijugal  conneiioii  was  conji&lc»>  with  ilie  dustily  of  the  ]>ni?siljr 
character.  Peisuasilque  conciUo  ne  cujiismodi  lex  ferrcrMur,  qtua  scortamli 
occosiDncm  praheret.  The  opinion  of  I'aphnultus  was  applauded  by  the 
council,  anil  tt\e  matter  of  celibacy  wait  hii  to  the  free  choice  of  the  party. 
Still,  however,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  tlte  d<>ncsd  abstinenn 
frnm  marriage  was  in  pretty  general  piuctice  m  the  Cburcbes  of  the  wot 
Synciua  issued  a  decree  in  H85,  enjoining  cehbacy  upon  all  priests  and 
dcacotiK.  tn  441,  the  C'oiin'cil  of  Orange  decreed  thai  Ibooe  wbo  did  not  with- 
drnw  from  their  wires,  shoviid  Ul-  deposed  ;  and  in  two  yr-ars  afterwards,  P(i|>f 
Leo,  oidted  the  Great,  ekti-nded  the  law  of  celibacy,  which  hnd  been  coalined 
to  deacons  and  presbyters,  to  sub-dcacoat.  This  law  was  finally  coikfinnod 
by  Gregory,  called  the  Great,  m  591.  An  auempt  made  in  the  Couitcd  o^ 
Trent,  to  set  the  Clergy  free  from  this  odious  and  iniquitous  restriction,  wai 
not  attended  with  the  success  which  il  mel  wiUi  in  die  Council  of  Nice;  Qwush 
il  was  an  article  in  the  Interim  of  Cliurles  V. 

"  It  Wits  a  thcoluKiCdl  r]tie.itioii  whether  the  soul  wiks  ex  traduce  and  propk- 
jjatfd  from  the  t'atlici  lo  tlie  50ii,  by  the  natural  course  of  genention,  or  was 
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Other  parts  of  the  creation  p«rii»U  togelber.  I  tbiDk  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  which  is  publicly  preached,  is 
something  sacred,  and  not  ii  fit  subject  of  discourse.  I  am 
far  fioiu  falling  in  with  ihe  opinions  of  the  vulgar;  and  1 
thiak  that  the  philosophical  mind,  though  it  is  its  business 
to  discern  the  truth,  must  yield  occasionally  to  the  necessity 
of  fuUifying.  For  the  interior  light  buurs  the  same  relation 
to  truth,  us  the  natural  eye  to  its  objects,  where  its  vision 
is  obiicunrd  by  a  lilm:  the  spiritual  vision  requires  a  film 
between  it  and  the  truth,  as  the  natural  vision  does  between 
it  and  light,  inasmuch  as  the  eye  would  be  injured  by  being 
exposed  to  too  much  brightness.  As  the  dark  is  beneficial 
(o  those  who  hare  a  defect  in  the  eye,  so,  I  think,  that  decep- 
tion 'i»  useful  to  the  people,  and  llie  tnilli  may  be  hurtful  to 
thoAe  who  are  not  strong  enough  to  Gx  their  vision  upon 
objects  that  are  very  luminous.  If  tlie  laws  concerning  the 
priesthood  would  allow  these  things  tu  nie,  I  could  underljike 
the  priesthood.  For  when  at  home,  I  act  the  part  of  n  philo- 
sopher— when  abroad,  and  teaching,  I  indulge  in  fiction.  Not 
in  any  respect  tu  disabuse  their  minds,  but  to  sutler  them  to 
remain  as  ihey  are,  is  what  I  propose  to  do.  But  if  they  say 
that  lliey  also  are  to  be  awakened,  and  that  the  people  arc  to 
be  as  the  priest  in  doctrines,  [  will  not  be  the  tirst  to  render 
myself  transparent  to  all.  For  the  people  and  philosophy, 
what  have  they  to  du  with  one  another?  The  trutb  of  divine 
things  ouglit  not  to  be  spoken  out,"^  since  the  people  require 

created,  and  came  into  eiisteiKe  afler  the  boHy.  S^esius,  u  it  nppears,  Iicld 
(be  iormer  Dpinion.  Tertullian  wu  ol'  tliv  same  opinion,  to  wbich  vlso  St. 
Augustine  Mrmcd  to  iQcltiw,  wiUt  a  coosidcrBbic  iitiinUT  of  thv  wcalvrn 
churclies.  J«to(ne  says  thai  tlie  •Mil  was  created  inimiHiuttely,  at  the  very 
instant  it  waa  united  to  the  body.  Com,  in  EccK  c.  12,  el  Ep.  €1,  id  Pamin. 
Much  lime  uod  paper  were  wBsteil  upoii  these  idle  and  presumptuous  'lues- 
lioii9  by  tliow  who  ore  called  the  Faihcn  ot  the  ( Itmrch. 

"  })ow  it  titme  to  b^  a  maxim  with  tiome  of  the  lathers,  I  might  almost 
ny  of  tbc  Fmhefs  m  general,  to  use  an  economy  and  reserve  iu  their  commn- 
DJatioo  of  divine  things,  ooe  wes  pretty  clearly  in  this  very  important  epislle 
of  ^naius.  Tlte  rtudy  of  heathen  philosoi^iy,  lu  which  many  of  ihe  Fathers 
and  great  Christian  professors  bad  devoted  their  early  lives,  hiul  impressed  on 
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a  difr(!rent  mode  of  teaching.  Though  agaiu  and  Bg&iD  I 
repeat  that  a  wise  man  should  neither  ar^ue  nor  be  argued 
with  when  there  i»  no  necessity  for  it,  yet  when  called  to  the 
priesthood  I  do  not  deem  it  right  to  profess  opinions  which  1 
do  not  entertain.  I  call  God  and  men  to  witness  the  truth 
of  what  I  say.  Truth  is  the  special  attribute  of  God,  before 
whom  I  !im  desirous  in  all  things  to  be  bluQicless.  In  this 
one  thing  1  will  be  quite  sincere.  Fond  as  I  am  of  amusc- 
meul,  insomuch  that  from  uiy  youth  1  have  been  blamed  for 
an  excessive  and  inordinate  attaclnnent  to  arms  and  horses,  1 
should  grieve  indeed  (for  what  should  I  sufter  to  see  my 
favourite  dogs  unexercised  in  hunting,  and  my  arrows  wonn- 
eaten),  yet  t  will  sufler  martyrdom  if  God  commands  it. 
And  as  I  am  one  who  <lislikc8  the  cares  of  business,  I  shall 
fL'el  uncomfortable  at  this  change  of  habits;  but  1  will  bear 
this  service  of  controversy  and  trouble,  burthensome  as  it  is, 
if  1  thereby  fulfil  my  duly  to  God;  I  will  not  dissemble  my 
opinions;  my  mind  and  tongue  shall  not  be  at  variance.  Thus 
tliiuking,  thus  speaking,  I  think  I  shall  do  what  is  pleasing  to 
God.  I  am  unwilling  to  give  occasion  to  its  being  said  hereafter, 
that  witliout  letting  my  sentiments  be  known  1  caught  at  ihc 
uppolntmnnt.  But  let  the  most  devout  father Theophilus,  with 
this  full  knowledge  of  what  my  opinions  arc,  dis^wsc  of  mo, 
informing  me  first  of  his  determination.     For  he  will  either 
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their  minds  tlial  habil  of  secrecy  and  reserve  wbich  web  characterisuc 
aiick-iil  ton:,  ant)  conliii'Ucil  to  udlierc  to  the  schools  uvea  of  the  Fourth  cciilury. 
Syiteaius  hail  passed  the  eorlj'  period  of  his  life  in  secular  employnieuls,  and 
being  nobly  boni  «»tl  bred,  bad  received  the  fullest  cultivntioa  which  wai  Id 
W  liad  in  his  day  tindt-r  llic  most  renowned  tcat'liers  of  llie  popular  leaminif : 
and  ll>e  qiiiililies  tiiiij  hahilit  by  which  he  vva$  characterised,  wltcii  Tlieo]i)iihis      , 
on  R  MiOdtn  invitfd  Iiiin  to  the  epi^copl  di^nity,and  nhich  he  so  injccnuutislj^H 
avows,  mny  be  taken  as  a  apecimfn  of  Ihc  loo««  and  iiwuflicic-nt  (^iuuihIs  o4^| 
wliidi  ihe  flecliuD  to  hic;h  ecclesiastical  stations  too  often  proceeded  at  tbu 
ecrji  of  tlie  (.'hristiaii  cliurch. 

Gibljon's  iinte  upon  this  epistle  brings  both  Itiiniel/ and  Synesius  fully  into 
view,     "  lit-  luved  prufdnv  studies  and  profane  sports ;  he  was  incapable  of. 
9iup|Hirling  a  life  of  celibftoy;  he  disbelieved  ihu  nsurrection  :  utid  lie  refus 
to  p reach, /flb/cJ  lo  lli^  per>pk,  unless  he  might  W  jieriitillcd  lo  ftJiilosofflust : 
home."' 


TOTIUTUU 

leave  ae  Im  v 
Ik  wiH  \tK*r 

|ETe»yc 

Ifbr  1  wtM  yamm  that  tW  Iralk  k 

nraieat  by  yw 

'vupedor  of  tnA,  I  fad  g 

but  boatete  wbn  imaim 

of  Ufa  U>  moolber!      If, 
■  ■■hifrgt,  irineb  I  da  sot 

Ba_J  «  •  *L-        -*  -k^^J     -~™  A^^m^^^^  ^  -  -  ■    ■  ^B- 

mmoDgst  the  biibopa,  I  mU  MfanHt  to  tbe  MceaMtj.  I  «il 
receire  it  as  s  ■gMirifif  af  ibe  Dmae  viU.  I  fcd  ibaft 
if  the  enperar,  or  an  cvfl  afiiat  ia  tbe  ivpera]  fam,  wm  to 
faiy  th«  cotDamid  apon  hk,  I  «oaU  incur  ibe  penmlly  of  di^ 
obedience;  bat  to  tbe  viD  of  God  I  rnvK  iaipiicitly  sabauL 
Unkn,  bowerer,  God  admiti  me  to  be  Hu  minntgr,  and  tkal 
by  aoaie  pre-iatuoataoa  of  bis  »iU,  it  bebores  me  to  deave  to 
the  tnitb,  tbat  Boat  dinae  thing,  and  not  by  m  line  of  conduct 
oppoaed  ta  tfalb,  sadi  m  all  decepboo  »,  to  eoter,  in  a  stnbter 
way,  into  Hia  aenriee.  Let  the  ichola^tics  know  these  things, 
and  report  them  to  him. 

TO  BIS  BSOTBEB. 

1  ASKED  the  yonug  man  who  came  to  me  about  the  Silphiuni, 
whether  it  was  the  prodoct  of  your  own  gardening,  or  having 
received  it  as  a  gift,  you  made  me  a  partaker  uf  it.  And  upon 
my  being  iofomied  that  you  had  a  garden  which  you  cultivated 
yourself,  and  that  it  bore  this  fruit  as  well  as  all  other  kinds, 
I  rejoiced  on  two  accounts, — at  the  excellence  of  the  herb 
it«elO  and  the  testimony  it  bears  in  favour  of  the  spot.  May 
you  enjoy  your  all  productive  garden,  and  nuiy  you  not  |;«t 
tired  of  watering  your  favourite  beds  ;  wliich  I  hope  nmy  con- 
tinue to  reward  your  paiii»,  so  that  you  may  have  the  full  u«o 
of  theni  your&elf,  and  be  able  to  send  to  uiu  wliul  tho  vOiUOUi 
produce. 
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TO  HIS  BROrnER. 

I  HAVE  ueither  ass,  nor  mule,  nor  hurae,  all  buviiig  been 
to  gniss,  if  any  of  which  had  been  at  hand,  1  should  hare  ooi 
to  you,  my  Ueurcitt  friend.  I  wa>)  very  Ui^irous  to  come  to  )-i 
ou  foot,  and  porhapft  I  should  have  been  able,  but  my  peoj 
were  against  my  setting  out,  lest  1  should  delay  those  wbl 
were  going  to  meet  you.  However  that  niij^ht  be,  they  certaJDly 
thought  themMilvett  so  very  wise,  and  to  have  so  much  judg- 
ment, that  they  con&idered  themselves  more  able,  than  I  tm 
myself,  tu  determine  nhul  [  ought  to  do.  They,  fursoulh, con- 
sidered that  my  proceedings  were  to  be  suspended  upon  tb«ir 
wise  declsiuiis,  and  compelled  me  to  be  governed  by  the  pru- 
dence of  others  rather  than  by  my  own  counsel.  They  ocer- 
came  nic,  however,  not  by  their  advice,  but  by  main  force, 
and  would  not  permit  nie  to  go  forth,  seizing  me  by  myclitdk. 
What  then  remains  to  me  but  to  give  you  a  letter  instead  uf 
myself.  By  which  [  embrace  you,  and  ask  therefore  soax 
imfxtrtations  from  Ptolemais;  I  mean  the  news  which  you  are 
probably  able  to  send  me  from  head  quarters,  and  especially 
of  some  great  enormity  in  the  West  which  is  generally  talked 
of;  for  you  knoiv  that  whether  this  thing  has  happened  or  not, 
is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  mc.  If,  therefore,  you  will  send 
me  a  letter  distinctly  recounting  these  matters,  1  will  rcmaia 
where  1  am ;  if  otherwise,  you  will  liavc  to  complain  of  ray 
undertaking  the  journey  on  foot. 


TU  THE  SAME, 

Do  you  wonder,  then,  you  who  live  in  sultry  Phycus,  that  you 
sull'cr  witli  ague  and  fever;  on  the  contrary,  one  ought  to 
wonder  if  you  were  in  a  better  state  of  body  than  what  the 
lieut  of  the  cliomte  tends  to  produce.     But  you  may,  if  you     ,, 
please,  come  to  us,  with  the  permission  of  God,  and  recruiffl 
your  health ;    changing  tlie  air  which  is  corrupted  by  ihe^ 
marshy  vapour;  and  changing  llmt  bitter  tepid  water  which  i« 
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r  w  «K  Mij  »y.  4ea4.  Wkat  Wmy 
Ibacbea  Ijiag  alaag  •■  ife  ■■■  ikmt  «■<  whiih  is 
ooljrplKic  TOM  hnc  lar  njMt;  iar  vWir  ebeoajM 

if  jew  dBl&e  jfMTStcalMAvJv*  eiBcka^ge  fpoB  tice  to 

[trte,  and  &oa  giom  to  gtmrn;  tmA  ^kj  ah^Mer  Ifaefiolt 

Lmluiiag  nnJct.     Bov  swos  a  ihit  »q>hyT  Aal  p^dy  *''* 

Ibr  boughs;  km  nno» «c  tW  Bota»  of  the  b«rik  Md  Ike 

cokmn  oftfae  flovcn,  aftd  the  fcat^grrf  Ihc  ■iiiJiipi,  partly 

prodoced  by  colUTaZaBO,  aad  pvdy  ibe  booB  «f  —Ian      All 

Ihings  ben  legale  yo«  bv  tfcor  odoais.    Hoc  «c  ibe  jeieeecf 

I  m  betdlby  toil.    Tkt  ^octo  •#  ibe  ojf  bi  1  will  aoc  ptwM. 

I  To  do  it  justice  needs  eTbeoo^iaft.     I  aiii^t  lay  asay  other 

thingfi  in  il5  &Toar. 


1  H4VK  received  jrer  Irtlrr  in  iihirh  jii  timr  Miard  twliae 
for  not  havii^  dealt  with  yo«  BOfe  kJB^y.  Cfto  to  do  thii^ 
my  dearest  friend,  for  itdoeaaot  beeoaeyoatocatoplua^lnt 
nuber  to  acoqA  nawiilniiiu.  Yoa  are  ■eltuwe,  vhikt  yon 
are  thus  citynnwtaTteedj  to  eotoe  aad  five  with  acy  wbefe  y«s 
iwill  find  a  brotber's  hanie,  I  Mi  aat  rieb,  my  ^qod  frind, 
bat  I  baTc  quite  a  Mffioeocy  fior  PylMwaca  and  nyaetf;  and 
ir  I  have  you  iritb  me,  I  ahftfl  beeoac,  pethfa,  Ae  richer, . 
with  the  help  of  yoor  expehaacm.  OtheiB  who  h«fe  set  ovt 
with  DO  greater  adrantagjciy  have  riacB  above  a  caedioerity  of 
wealth ;  bat  I  am  a  bad  wwMMiiat,  However,  ny  patrnaoay 
hitherto  funusbes  (so  as  to  admit  of  the  awat  cootpicic  ex- 
emption frcicn  anxiety)  cnoogb,  at  leaatr  to  foad  a  pfailowipher^ 
(count  that  no  cootooiptAle  proviwaa),  and  ooa  too  who  bna|pi 
with  bim  the  gift  of  fercthonght "  Act,  then,  mI  havepecoto 
mended  you  in  this  case,  oskaa  indeed  i»  the  mcaowfaile  your 


"   Sucfa,   BpOO 
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prospects  have  become  brighter.  And  consider  again 
Hcraciea  was  restored  from  its  fallen  state.  1  have  not  writt 
letters  to  my  usual  correspondents  on  account  of  the  present  | 
state  of  the  times.  But  lately  I  wrote  to  all,  giving  a  nhole 
packet  of  letters  to  Diogenes,  who  is  my  cousin.  If,  then, 
has  been  successful  in  his  search  for  you,  for  seek  you  1  kno 
he  did,  he  has  certainly  delivered  you  the  packet,  for  there  stu 
no  direction;  if  not,  ask  the  pilot  to  (>oint  the  young  luan 
out  to  you  ;  and  when  you  have  received  the  letters,  diAtribute 
tbcui  to  the  persons  addressed.  The  persons  to  whom  I  un 
most  desirous  to  convey  my  salutations  are  our  lather  Proclui, 
Trypho,  who  was  a  magistrate  iu  our  neighbourhood,  and 
SimpliciuK,  both  a  good  man  and  a  good  magistrate,  and  t 
friend  of  mini:.  Give  him  the  letter  as  soon  as  you  meet  with 
him,  and  make  your  use  of  the  man ;  for  it  is  well  to  pais 
your  leisure  with  a  soldier  of  poetical  talent.  I  have  by  wi 
some  fine  ostriches^  the  produce  of  my  own  peaceful  hunting 
expeditions  ;  but  1  could  not  send  them  by  sea  through  wai^ 
like  armnments.  And  there  was  no  other  production  of  oar 
coasts  which  1  could  put  on  ship-board.  Wine,  therefore, 
alone,  is  the  cargo.  Of  oil,  I  protest  by  your  precious  head, 
they  have  not  even  a  vial-full  to  curry  to  you.  Receive  theo 
so  many  sextarii  of  wine,  and  to  receive  them,  you  have  oaly 
to  give  an  order  to  Julius.  1  must  repeat,  for  fear  it  should 
slip  you,  I  have  written  to  our  father  Proclus,  and  have  sent 
these  things.  Let  him  receive  the  letter  from  you,  and  the 
wine  from  Julius.  For  golden  Trypho,  (for  I  must  be  in- 
dulged even  in  these  matters,  with  a  little  humour  and 
Cktrgias-likc  rhetoric)  1  have  prepared  luxurious  gifls,**  a 
quantity  of  the  gum  of  Silphium  ;  for  this  is  one  of  the 
things  Cyrene  furnishes.  1  could  not,  however,  send  it  m 
but  I  will  forward  it  in  another  vessel,  when  I  shall  send 
and  him  the  ostriches,  but  the  oil  separately. 


■■  rpvftufra,  a  play  upon  the  luune  Trypho. 
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SYNESItJS  TO  UBUCULIANDS. 

HEARD,  the  other  day,  an  eloquent  man,  holdin(<;  forth  in 
iraise  of  the  advantages  of  epistolary  writin*;8.  This  master 
iF  words,  wlio  possesses  a  surprising  volubtlitty,  cliosc  tlii»  for 
lis  subject.  He  descanted  much  in  its  praise  on  many  other 
hccouuts,  but  principally  that  it  brought  consolation  to  dis- 
Appointed  lovers,  as  it  made  the  absent  appear  to  be  in  each 
Other's  company ;  and  satisfied  the  desire  of  the  soul  by  the 
blancc  of  conversation.  On  this  account  belauded  to  the 
ies  the  inventor  of  letters,  and  maintained  that  it  was  too 
good  to  have  proceeded  from  any  nian,  but  was  a  gift  of  God 
to  man.  I  am  now,  therefore,  turning  to  use  this  sacred  gifl 
of  Cod.  And  as  I  am  notable  to  converse  with  him  with  whom 
it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  converse,  being  deprived,  I  say,  of 
that  opportunity,  I  will  often  avail  myself  of  this  power  of  cor- 
responding with  him.  As  far  as  it  is  possible,  T  am  with  you, 
and  give  a  loose  to  my  playful  moods,  [fit  is  not  too  severe 
to  say  so,  you  have  separated  yourself  as  much  in  mind  as  in 
place;  and  if  you  persist  in  withdrawing  yourself  from  those 
who  love  you  with  the  most  inviolable  and  unfeigned  affection, 
you  will  imitate  the  swallows,  who,  whilst  they  dwell  among 
men  as  in  friendship  with  them^  are  talkative  enough,  bnt 
when  they  go  away  from  tliem  arc  silent.  So  much  for  human 
intercourse  and  accusations.  But  if  yon  are  for  bringing  to- 
gether persons  who  have  been  hitherto  at  a  distance,  by  force 
of  philosophy,  considering  that  what  is  essentially  good  is  the 
real  friend  of  man,  and  that  you  can  only  hear  that  one 
essential  good  from  the  mind  speaking,  1  will  no  longer  im- 
pute your  silence  to  a  proud  furgelfulness  of  me  ;  but  1  con- 
gratuliite  you  upon  your  thus  philosophizing,  and  repudiating 
all  low  and  little  thiugs,  bringing  that  which  is  the  better  part 
of  yourown  nature  into  commerce  with  that  which  is  the  better 
pftrt  of  mine.  May  you  maintain  this  character,  thou  best  of 
men,  and  my  truly  beloved  brother. 
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TO  DOMETIANUS,  SCUOI.AST1CUS. 

Althouuh  [  have  been  well  assui-cd  by  your  actions,  ti 
your  admirable  disposition  delights  in  the  kind  offices 
humamty,  and  in  holding  oat  the  hand  of  help  to  those  wlia 
need  it;  yet  T  cannot  forbear  making  a  Btrong  appeal  to 
your  benevolence  in  the  case  I  am  about  to  mention,  being 
minded  to  urge  the  steed  on  the  plain,  as  the  proverb  ei* 
presses  it.  Fur  now  you  arc  called  upon  for  a  proof  of  jout 
philanthropy,  more  than  on  former  occasions,  as  an  object  of 
more  than  usual  distress  \s  now  about  to  claim  your  assi^ 
tance.  It  is  a  woman,  an  afflicted  woman,  suffering,  togetbef 
with  her  orphan  boy.  Who  it  is  that  has  done  her  this 
injury,  and  all  the  circumstanres  of  the  case,  your  kind  and 
charitable  self  will  learn  from  her  own  mouth.  Exert  youreelf, 
therefore,  my  admirable  friend,  in  defence  of  this  woman,— 
because  such  an  act  will  be  honourable  in  itself, — because  it 
will  be  creditable  to  you, — and  because  it  will  give  me  plea- 
sure. I  shall  be  a  sharer  with  you  in  the  good  work ;  for  she 
is  a  kinswoman  of  mine,  and  has  been  well  educated  with  us 
by  a  wise  and  virtuous  mother. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

The  cause  of  right  and  justice  calls  for  helpers;  and  mi 
happiness  be  the  lot  of  those  who  bring  assistance  to  t( 
cause,  and  who  are  fellow-Iuboiirprs  with  those  who  are  eamf 
in  it  I  have  chosen  you  for  this  post  of  defence,  to  maintain 
it  by  your  irtelligenre  and  skill.  It  is  roy  duty  to  do  as  much 
for  all  as  I  am  able;  only  furnish  me  with  means.  By  thus 
proceeding  you  will  experience  my  friendship,  which  yon  6haU_ 
have  no  reason  to  blame  yourself  for  having  acquired, 
will  any,  perhaps,  deem  it  an  acquisition  to  be  despised. 
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Ae  r&mibar  ktten  ot  sar  pffiid^  dd 
more  truth  of  feetiBg,  aocv  T»tmam  ait 
Ifce  play  of  TiTacstr,  tfaaa  m  the  part  hacae  fay 
Bonespoodeoce  with  his  fiimh.  Be  «as  ai 
gentleiomn  of  the  ImvA  eeatarr,  «i^  a  aaod  oa  a  lerel  with 
his  hi^h  descent,  and  at  aa  eqisl  JTwttnme*  Cms  aacerdotal 
baughtinew  and  atoakwh  haatti^.  0ii  tcfoatSmm  as  a 
scholar  and  com  of  aomce  sppear  l»  have  iapajied  his  Cur- 
tune  ;  yet  do  eoosideratnas  of  OMe  caaM  dder  hiai  firooi  the 
frank  arowal  of  opnions  that  smiid  Id  he,  and  ooghk  to  have 
been,  a  bar  to  his  prcfefeat.  On  his  efevaliott,  however,  to 
the  throne  of  episcopacy,  be  was  fidly  ahve  to  the  itsponstbi- 
llity  of  the  eharge,  aad  lesolate  in  Ihe  wdrnmnatnUom  of  its 
I  duties.  In  the  annab  of  factiim  and  persecutioc,  or  the  ttn- 
charitable  strife  of  coolronrsy,  the  oa«e  of  Synesias  is  no- 
where heard  :  it  was  only  io  a  ooolcst  wiA  enme  and  crorlty 
that  bo  wielded  the  weapons  of  the  saoctoary,  and  tried  the 
efficacy  of  its  spiritual  thaader  ta  a  combat  with  sccolar 
authority.  AndrooiCBSrS  pwwincisl  governor,  whose  power 
in  Cyrene  and  Ptolenais  bad  been  illegally  obtained,  had 
araileil  litm^If  uf  it  to  give  full  Kope  to  Ihe  fierocity  of  bis 
tempor.  To  an  abandooed  career  of  rapnw  and  oppmaioa  be, 
had  added  the  guilt  of  sacrilege ;  and  Syaesias,  after  a 
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less  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  his  outrages  by  rt^monstrance  tad 
menace,  proceeded  to  pioiiuuncc  against  hiin  the  final  senteooe 
of  excommiiiiicatiQn ;  which  jilaced  hiiu  in  the  state  of  u 
outcast  from  all  Christian  commerce  and  society.  The  sen- 
tence was  supported  and  enforced  by  the  imperial  edicts,  and 
the  humbled  culprit  was  reduced  to  implore  foi^ivcQCS.sand 
to  purchase  his  pardon  by  a  prostrate  humiliation.  Thus 
impelled  by  the  course  of  events,  Synesius,  the  most  eminent 
among  thoite  to  whom  in  these  times  tlic  unsettled  authonty 
of  the  Church  was  entrusted,  for  his  humanity  and  moden- 
tion,  furnished  one  of  the  precedents  out  of  which  her  u$iirpa- 
tiuDH  grew,  and  i^raduatly  expanded,  till  they  reached  their 
maturity  in  papal  domitiation. 

Tliat  he  possessed  a  heart  of  caressing  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness, appears  from  many  of  his  letters,  but  especially  from 
those  to  his  brother,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  tenderly 
attached;  and  tu  Otympius,  one  of  his  philosophical  friends. 
He  thus  recommends  his  friend  Gerontius  to  his  brother:  "  I 
have  sent  a  letter  by  the  excellent  Gerontius  to  you,  my  dear 
and  precious  biotlicr,  to  give  him  a  first  introduction  to  vbu. 
Perhaps  you  will  pay  him  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
my  sake,  but  wlien  you  have  had  experience  of  !iim,  you  will 
esteem  and  value  him  for  his  own  sake." 

To  Olympius  he  thus  writes,  "  When  I  read  your  letter,  b 
which  you  tell  me  of  your  illness,  at  the  commencement,  I  ws 
greatly  alarmed  ;    but  as  I  read  on,  I  look  comfort, 
danger  at  first  seemed  very  threatening,  but  you  soon  gave 
better  prospects.     As  to  the  things  you  wished  me  to  send 
convey  to  you,  all  shall  be  sent  and  conveyed.     There  is 
need  for  me  to  write  to  tell  you  what  can  or  cannot  be  dot 
the  gifl  will  speak  for  itself.      May  you  long  live  in  g( 
health  and  in  the  favour  of  God,  my  dear  friend.     It  u 
earnest  wish  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  enjoy  each  otherl 
society ;  and  that  you  may  not  be  summoned  away  before  we 
shall  be  able  to  come  together;  but  if  God  determines  other- 
wise, remember  your  absent  friend.      You  may  easily  fii 
better  men  than  Syuesius,  but  many  who  love  you  better  yc 
will  not  so  easily  find." 
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Anoifacr  letter  to  liia  IwotberBsy  be  |»pdiiced  u  «  Kpfciawin 

his  Drbaaity  and  fneadhaca  of  dnpMitioa:  "The  lo^tfai- 

of  an  eptsCle  shows  tint  it  is  ptit  lolo  tb«  bands  of  a  bearer 

irho  is  ancoocemed  about  tbe  writer ;  bot  the  excdlent  Acacias 

LDOws  my  whole  miad.    He  will  cell  to«  eren  nwre  than  he 

mows  frooi  me,  for  he  lores  too  much,  und  has  a  tongue  that 

prea  to  plain  focta  more  than  their  ordinaiy  interest, >o  that  1 

nd  you  a  letter  more  for  the  sake  of  a  ctfilOMfy  gmetin^  than 

use  there  is  any  need  of  one.    Still,  howerer,  there  w  this 

inrpoae  answered  by  a  letter  to  you,  to  give  roa  nem-s  ot  yoar 

Dioecoritu,  of  his  good  health,  and  bow  he  reads  *od 

w  applies  to  his  books.   We  have  given  to  him  a  little  fiBtep- 

nity   of  associates,  haring  added  to    Hesjcbina   a   pair  of 

ibrotbers,  whom  may  God  prosper  lor  their  own  sakes,  for  tbe 

of  those  who  are  nnder  the  same  paternal  nof,  for  the 

Wke  of  the  rest  of  their  family,  and  for  the  sake  of  their 

native  countjy." 

So  affecting  is  the  tragedy  of  Hypatia's  death,  that  we 
follow  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  the  pen  of  Synesius,  when  be 
writes  to  tbe  accoinpUshcd  and  unhappy  lady  to  procure  for 
htm  a  bydroscope,  describing  its  coostructiou  and  use.  The 
genius  and  temperament  which  in  a  period  of  such  disorder 
land  fuclion  found  solace  and  refreshment  in  enquiries  so  pure 
[and  improving,  associate  the  name^  of  Hypatia  and  Synesius 
'with  what  we  dwell  upon  with  the  mellowest  interest  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  past. 

I  am  not  asking  of  the  reader  an  unqualified  approbation 
of  this  amiable  and  distinguished  man.  He  was  a  great  ad- 
imirer,  and  almost  a  disciple  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  and 
limported  from  it  those  maxims  of  secrecy  and  suppression  by 
which  it  was  so  particularized.  Of  the  reserve  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean mystics  in  tbe  economy  of  their  arcana,  few  in  any 
age  could  with  reason  complain;  but  reserve  in  the  com- 
munication of  saving  truths  is  a  p-oss  wrong  done  to  humanity. 
Such  a  mode  of  dispensing  Christian  knowledge  is  to  inter- 
cept the  beams  of  tbe  Sun  of  righteousness,  to  render  darker 
still  the  glass  through  which  we  see  so  darkly,  and  to  intet^ 
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po«e  a  veil  of  human  texture  between  tlie  siriDcr  and  Ui« 
sinner's  hope.  Tliere  is,  however,  good  reason  to  conrludi 
that  SyDcsius,  after  entering  into  the  episcopal  office^  acquired 
clearer  and  correcter  views  of  some  of  those  theological  points 
on  which  his  mind  had  been  sceptical  or  unsettled,  as  we  had 
him  very  anxious  aud  active  in  removing  the  doubts  of  \ 
friend  on  the  same  subjects ;  though  still  it  is  probable  tha^ 
like  all  the  luminaries  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  centan', 
especially  those  who  were  late  converts  to  Chrisciaoity,  b« 
failed  in  that  entire  reliance  on  the  Saviour's  blood,  and  the 
exclusive  all-snfficicncy  of  his  merits,  which  acknowledges 
the  fiiU  completion  of  the  work  of  mercy  in  accomplishing  g«j 
redemption. 

Whether  the  letter  importing  to  be  sent  from  Synesinsl 
llypatin,  and  following  her  to  the  counti-y  beyond  the  grai 
be  the  genuine  production  of  the  reputed  writer,  may  be  oj 
to  some  doubt,  but  it  certainly  does  not  comport  with 
serious  views  and  just  sentiments  of  the  believer  taught, 
the  school  of  Christ,    Whatever  may  be  the  oblivious 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  nether  world,  the  letter-writer 
clares  his  resolution  always  to  remember  his  dear  tutoi 
Hypatia;   and  after  dwelling  upon  the  deplorable  state 
things  around  him,  which  threatened  him  hourly  with 
Htruction,  declares  his  determination  to  migrate  from  the  pli 
where  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors  still  made  the  locality  d( 
to  him. 


'*  The  sentiments  of  t)m  letter  are  lilUe  ioconronnityeillierwith  ibc  Chn»^ 
llsnity  or  pliiloAophy  of  ilie  mime)  of  Synexius,  anJ  are  much  id  the  spint 
tiMK  prelly  healhen  bendecasyllables  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  oalbor, 

Occidit  mat.  cam  i'kachftrilla : 

Occidit  mca  lux,  meiirnque  sidui; 

El  nunc  per  vncuas  domot  silentuni 

CocnM  pallidulis  vaguiur  umbris. 

Sed  aumm  socjuar ;  urboresquo  ut  alta 

Sub  telture  suos  agunt  amorcs, 

Et  radicibus  implioLatur  imis: 

Sic  nos  consociabitnar  sepulli, 

Et  vivis  enmu9  beMiorcs. 
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The  series  of  letlcr-wrilors  oniony  Ibe  Greek  falhera  of  the 
burch,  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  6fi!i  century, 
m  properly  to  close  with  Isidore  of  Pclusium,  who  has  left 
more  Iclters  than  any  other  writer  who  may  be  classed  among 
ancients.  Sixtus  Senensis,  in  his  Sacra  Bibliothecn,  has 
nadc  the  number  to  amount  to  ten  thonsand,  following  what 
appeared  to  be  the  statement  of  Nicephorns,  in  the  fourteenth 
book,  c.  53,  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  but  which  has,  with 
jreat  probability^  been  imputed  to  an  error  in  the  use  of  the 
Creek  numerals,  the  letter  i  beiug  inserted  instead  of  y.  The 
aggregate  number  which  has  been  brought  to  light  is,  accord- 
ng  to  Bellarmin,  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirteen.'^ 
rhoup;h,  according  to  others,  only  two  thousand  and  twelve 
are  extant.  There  have  been  several  distinguishtd  meu  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Isidore ;  but  the  Greek  father,  with  whoro  we 
are  concerned,  was  a  presbyter,  or  the  abbot  of  a  monastery 
bt  Pclusium,  a  city  of  Egj'pt,  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  called  the  Pelusiacum.  Ostium.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
lobn  Chrysostom,  and  attracted  great  veneration  by  his  sanc- 
ity  and  ascetic  abstinence.  Suidas  calls  hira  a  PeUisiote 
Presbyter,  remarkable  for  his  eloquence  and  piety,  as  well  as 
&  philoROpher  and  rhetorician,  and  the  author  of  three  thousand 
epistles,  containing  chicHy  interpretations  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
hires.  He  so  macerated  his  flesh  by  study,  and  treasured  his 
mind  with  so  vast  a  fund  of  divine  wisdom,  tliat  he  seemed, 
gays  Kvagnus,  to  Vive  an  angelic  life  upon  earth.  We  find  his 
Dame  among  the  saints  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  calendars, 
sidore  has  quoted  from  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  canonical 
KX)ka  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  lias  thrown  upon 
both  considerable  light.  Dr.  lleumann,  of  Gottingen,  who 
irrote  a  dissertation  on  the  works  of  this  fat}ier,  has  given  it 


*•  The  three  persons  Id  -wliose  researches  wg  owe  principally  ihe  epistlrs  of 
bidore  of  PcIumuid,  were  Jac.  Uillius,  Conrad.  FtiUershusins,  and  Andrvas 
Schotttis.     The  publication  before  me  is  in  onevolunie  fylio,roti«istins  of  fiire 

Ehc  thn*  first  edited  and  intcrpreled  by  Btlltms,  llie  fourth  by  UiKcr- 
and  the  fifth  by  Schouus. 
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Bs  his  Opinion,  that  most  of  Isidore's  episUes  were  fictiUoi 
i.  e.  not  written  tu  real  persons,  but  usuU  as  channels 
conveying  his  disquisitions  and  remarks;   and  in  Lardm 
judgment  Ucumanu  supports  his  opinion  with  forcible  rcasoi 
These  letters  are  written  with  great  vivacity,  and  contain 
sound  observations  and  precepts  than  can  be  found,  pcrhB| 
in  any  other  productions  uf  the  fourth  or  fifth  century, 
matter  is  always  perspicuous,  and  his  meaning  never  dtstof 
by  sophistical  or  artificial  phrasfKilogy.     He  was  a  disciple  i 
Clirysostom  and  well  responded  to  the  precepts  of  the  mast 
If  the  goldeu-nioulhed  presbyter  deserved  the  inflated 
iniums  of  the  sophists  of  Antioch,  in  the  presbyter  or  abbot' 
Pejus]  urn  n  glimpse  at  least  was  aflbrdud  uf  tlic  fairest  day 
Athenian  eloquence.  His  diction  was  at  once  pure  and  eU 
and  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  those  examples  whit 
attested  the  wonderful  durability  of  the  Greek  language, 
its  struggles  for  life  amidst  the  dying  literature  of  the  Ic 
empire.^ 

The  letters  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium  are  letters  rather  in 
and  form  than  in  character  and  substance,  being  princij 
short  treatises  or  disquisitions  on  scriptural  points,  and 
they  seem,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  to  be  written,  as 
Ueuraann  supposes,  to  fictitious  persons,  they  are  barely  will 
the  scope  of  this  work;  but  we  find  among  them  so  mi 
just,  amiable,  and  edifying  epistles,  whether  real  or  feij 
that  to  give  them  no  place  among  our  specimens  of  ancii 


*  Tile  Romans,  witli  bJ]  Ibetr  extent  of  dominion,  and  all  Ihe  wal 
shewed  for  iheir  language,  were  very  uDSUCCCSsAiL  on  thai  tieod.  The  Gr 
sel  out  beTcin;  ihetn,  and,  I  might  say,  survir^  ibom,  lor  we  have  many  autl 
in  Greek  who  wrote  with  coiisidi'Tatiic  purity  aiiJ  ctegaiice,  c*cn  after  the  other 
language  had  become  in  a  rnacmrr  ]itLrharoui.  Tli^re  i»  less  diuonancc  or 
dlaagreement  between  ihe  Greek  of  the  first  ages  and  the  last,  tietween  ibe 
writers  of  the  fourth  century  before  tlie  Cbristtan  «ra,  and  l)ie  (burtii  or  fiftb 
century  after  it,  than  lliere  i$  between  two  Roman  auiliors  of  ibo  same  centaty. 
We  are  assured  by  Cicero,  ihiii  tlicrc  non:  luwyers  who  lived  almost  up  to  ibe 
middle  period  beiwc<>n  him  and  tlic  XII  Tables,  vrho  cx>nfe«»ed  tbey  did  ool 
undeTHtand  those  Tnblei.  SeeTayl.  Elem.  of  Civil  L&w,  510.  SeeftlsoCic 
de  Le({. ).  ii.  s.  xxiii. 
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ktter-writing  would  be  to  deny  them  what  is  due  to  their  merit 
and  value.  It  is  thus  he  himself  writes  on  the  subject  of  epis^ 
lolary  composition. 

TO  ORPIIELIVS,  Tlie  CRAMMAHIAN. 

The  style  of  an  epistle  ought  not  to  be  altogether  unstudied 
and  unadorned  ;  nor  should  it  be  over-polished  and  exquisite 
in  its  diction.  The  one  character  is  homely  and  ungraceful ; 
the  other  is  meretricious  and  afiected.  It  admits  a  chaste 
degree  of  omfiment,  which  is  all  that  is  wanted  for  appear- 
ance or  effect. 


TO  JEMILIANCS  AND  PELAGIL'S,  TWO  DEACONS,  WHO  WBSC 
AT  VARIANCE  WITH   EACH  OTHER. 

That  a  soothing  and  seasonable  speech  has  the  power  some- 
limes,  like  a  particular  medicine,  of  allaying  an  angry  feeling, 
boiling  in  the  interior  of  a  man,  I  dare  aftirm;  but  whether 
ui  auy  thing  I  can  say  there  exists  a  healing  power  that  will 
be  efficacious  in  the  present  instance,  of  that  I  am  not  so  well 
assured.  If  I  shall  happily  accomplish  tliis  object,  1  shall 
have  done  well ;  if  I  fail,  I  shall  deplore  the  event,  but  I  shall 
hold  myself  absolved  from  blame.  Since  your  bitter  conten- 
tion has  reached,  as  they  say,  to  heaven,  it  has  notonly  inflicted 
wounds  on  yourselves,  but  on  others  also.  I  have  it  at  heart,  if 
possible,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  make  you  friends  again.  But 
if  this,  as  some  assure  me,  cannot  possibly  at  present  be  brought 
about,  yet  certainly,  by  maintaining  silence,  you  may  enervate 
the  force  of  this  hostility;  or  you  may  desist,  at  least,  from 
afr^ravating  it  by  angry  words,  and  such  as  had  better  have 
never  been  iittei-ed.  For  if  you  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  sup- 
press these  unwarrantable  speeches  against  each  other,  your 
quarrel  by  little  and  little  ntay  softcu  of  itself,  and  gradually 
become  extinguished  and  disappear,  from  having  nothing  to 
excite  it;  just  as  when  the  progresa  of  a  disorder  is  arrested, 
so  that  the  sick  man  is  stationary,  an  amendment  generally 
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begins.  In  the  acutest  diseases,  if  the  patient's  conditK 
remains  in  au  unaltered  Btalc,  without  incliiiing  to  better 
worsf,  it  is  thought  to  be  a  good  sign;  so  in  the  grieroi 
malady  with  which  you  both  are  afflicted,  (for  you  roust  Dot 
think  yourselves  in  any  other  stale  than  that  of  severe  disease, 
while  you  are  thus  aflfectod  toward  each  other)  tlie  inactivi^ 
of  the  disorder  will  be  the  symptom  of  convalescence.  Where- 
fore, if  yon  can  resolve  to  banish  nil  discord  from  between 
you,  I  shall  be  well  pleased ;  but  if  you  can  only  stop  its 
progress  and  suspend  i\s  activity,  I  shall  not  despair  of  better 
things ;  aud  shall  think  that  my  advice  to  you  to  restrain 
your  mutual  invectives  has  nut  been  thrown  away. 

TO  MAHTINIANU5,  PRESBYTER. 

Do  not,  my  excellent  friend,  strive  after  weallli,  which  is 
parent  of  pride  and  arrogance,  brings  upon  us  a  band 
destructive  pleasures,  is  the  architect  and  fabricator  of  Qvt 
evil,  and  alienates  us  from  the  love  of  God;   but  cultii 
virtue,  which  turns  us  away  from  all  the  evils  of  the  w< 
If  it  demands  of  us  much  sweat  und  labour,  do  not  avoid  it  i 
that  account ;  but  embrace  it  for  that  very  reason ;  for  rei 
ber,  that  in  other  things,  that  which  is  the  fruit  of  sweat 
labour/'  even  where  it  is  little  in  itself,  becomes  the  object 
our  ardent  desire;  whereas  that  which  is  easily  acquired, 
comes  of  its  own  accord,  is  despised  by  us,  however  great, 
itself. 

TO  THEODOBltIS,  BISHOP. 

I  WISH  Eusebius  would  learn,  as  he  is  set  over  the  church 
Pulusiuu),  what  a  church  really  is.     For  it  is  most  absi 
and  of  the  worst  consequence,  that  without  this  knowledi 
ho  should  imagine  himself  qualified  to  be  a  bishop.     N( 
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tliat  a  church  is  (»x>peiiy  an  assembly  of  holy  men,  baring  a 
sound  faith,  and  the  corrcctest  moral  discipline,  is  the  view 
entertained  of  it  by  all  wise  men.     From  the  want  of  welt 
uodcnlandiog  this,  Eusebius  is  doing  what  must  tend  to  over- 
turn the  tnie  church,  and  give  scandal  to  many.     It  is  true, 
he  is  busy  about  tbe  buildin<2:  of  the  temple,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  is  despoiling  it  of  iu  great  ornament,  by  expelling 
from  it  zealous  and  serious  men.     No  oue  is  ignorant  of  the 
pains  he   takes   to  decorate   the   building   with   variegated 
marble:  but  if  he  well  understood  that  the  church  is  one 
thing,  and  the  structure  of  the  church  another,  that  the  one 
is  composed  of  holy  and  harmless  spirits,  while  wood  and 
stone  are  the  materials  of  Uie  other,  I  think  he  would  desist 
from  his  hostility  to  the  one,  while  be  '\i<  bestowing  superHnous 
ornament  on  the  oUier.     For  it  was  not  to  contemplate  walls, 
but  living  souls,  that  the  King  of  Ileaien  visited  us  here 
below.     But  if  he  still  declares  himself  ignorant  of  what  I 
mean,  though  it  be  as  clear  as  the  light  to  all  who  are  not  in 
a  state  of  the  most  gross  insensibility,  I  will  try  to  make 
myself  understood  by  examptt-s.     As  the  altar  is  one  thing, 
and  the  sacrifice  another ;  as  the  censer  is  one  thing,  and  llie 
incense  another;  as  the  council-cliunibcr  is  one  thing,  and 
tlie  council  another,  the  one  signifying  the  place  of  assembling, 
the  other  the  persons  meeting  for  consultation,  to  whom  are 
committed  questions  of  public  danger  and  safetv,  the  same  is 
the  difference  between  the  temple  nnd  the  church.     But  if  he 
professes  not  to  understand  even  this,  let  hitn  be  told  for  hia 
better  information,  that  in  the  days  of  the  npostlcs,  when  the 
church  abounded  in  spiritual  graces,  and  Bhone  forth  in  all 
tbe  lustre  of  its  discipline,  there  were  no  Christian  temples  at 
all.     But  in  our  times,  unnecessary  urnumcnts  are  bestowed 
on  our  temples,  while  the  church  is  mocked  by  neglect,  lo  use 
no  stronger  tenns.     Now  if  the  choice  lay  with  me,  I  would 
certainty  choofic  rather  to  live  in  times  in  which  the  temples 
were   not  thus  expensively   adorned,   but  (he  church  was 
encircled  with  divine  and  heavenly  graces,  than  in  times 
when  the  fabrics   themselves  are   adorned   with  all   kinds 
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of  marbtci  and  the  church  led  naked  and  destitute  of  spirit) 
graces. 

TO  ELIA8  AND  OOROTHBUS,  INTRUSTED  WITH  THE  MANA1 
MBNT  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

I  DECLARE  m<i'&elf  the  friend  of  both  of  you.  You  both 
for  me,  but  I  will  come  to  neither  of  you,  to  take  up  the  a 
of  cither  against  the  ollkcr ;  as  I  see  no  reason  for  your  pres 
hostile  disagreement.  I  will  not  come  to  benefttone  at  thej 
expense  of  the  other.  But  if  you  will  both  do  that  which  it  be- 
comes both  to  do : — if  you  will  lay  aside  tliis  implacable  enmity, 
and  turn  your  views  towards  peace,  I  will  come,  not  to  asuBt 
one  against  the  other,  but  to  unite  you  both  agaia  ia  the 
bond  of  peace  and  amity. 

TO    PALLADID8. 

My  advice  to  you  is,  neither  to  turn  an  adverse  look,  nor 
an  adveriic  voice  against  the  Divine  Oracles.  But  even  before 
you  hear  what  is  commanded,  pledge  yourself  to  the  perforn^ 
ance.  For  know  what  God  i»,  who  utters  these  Oraclea^J 
One  who  precludes  all  contradiction,  and  exacts  implicit 
ubcdicnce.  For  He  who  possesses  an  unerring  acquaintance 
with  what  is  best  for  us,  is  the  proper  object  of  our  entire 
trust  in  whatever  lie  pronounces  and  whatever  He  ordains. 


To  ZENO,  PIlESnVTEB. 

The  relationship  of  blood  is  by  no  means  to  be  put  on 
same  footing  with  moral  propinquity.  Wherefore,  if  I  addi 
you  as  the  nephew  of  the  venerable  bishop  Hermogenes,  [  do 
you  no  favour;  but  if  I  call  you  bia  affectionate  and  worthy 
disciple,  I  pay  a  due  respect  to  both — to  you  as  a  follower  of 
one  of  the  be»t  of  men,  to  him  as  one  who  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent man  of  one  of  his  noblest  followers. 
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TO   PETER,  PRESBYTER. 

I! :  \B  my  opinioD,  O  thou,  (in  addressing  whom  I  knoiv  of  no 
[ellation  sufficiently  exalted,)  which  is  as  follows.  1  think 
t  the  first  preachers  of  the  word  drew  willing  hearers  to 
ir  divine  instnictions,  not  only  by  their  faithful  disconrses, 
:  :  by  their  personal  esample;  confirming  their  teaching  by 
11. <:  conaiatency  of  their  practice,  the  one  being  the  nerve  and 
sinew  of  the  other.  It  was  thus  by  the  consent  between  their 
words  and  actions,  without  which  they  would  have  exposed 
themselves  to  ridicule,  as  do  some  of  the  present  day,  (I  mean 
not  to  speak,  uffensively)  and  by  this  congruity  of  their  lives 
with  their  doctrines,  that  they  subdue<l  the  minds  of  men. 
Wherefore  it  was  that  Christ,  well  knowing  that  discourse, 
without  a  consonant  practice,  is  weak  and  emasculate,  and  that 
he  only  who  is  inspired  with  a  performing  zeal,  as  well  as  with 
the  powers  of  speech,  brings  sulhcient  life  and  energy  to  carry 
on  the  great  work,  furnished  these  teachers  with  every  endow- 
ment of  virtue  and  philosophy,  inslructing  them  by  his  own 
example  as  well  as  precept,  and  adorning  them  with  heavenly 
g}(t»'f  and  thus  furnished,  he  sent  them  forth  to  catch  and 
reclaim  men.  For  this  he  well  knew,  that  the  conduct  and  man- 
ners of  the  preachers  worked  upon  men's  minds  with  an  efi*ect 
scarcely  less  potent  than  miracles.  Being  dispersed,  therefore, 
over  tbe  whole  world,  as  a  sort  of  labourers  with  wings  on 
ihtiir  shoulders,  dlslribuling  the  word  of  godliness,  niul  regu- 
lating themselves  Agreeably  to  the  model  of  their  great  Muster, 
by  exhibiting  lives  not  merely  blamelcsii,  but  adminble,  they 
subdued  all  things  under  the  sun;  whereas  nothing  could 
subdue  them;  neither  wisdom  and  learning,  nor  power,  nor 
wealth,  nor  empire,  nor  dominion,  nor  barbarian  rage,  nor 
demoniacal  combination,  nor  Satan  himt^lf,  nor  hunger,  nor 
headlong  violence,  nor  chains,  nor  any  other  things  that  striko 
us  with  terror.  All  yielded  and  gave  way  to  iticm ;  and 
counted  defeat  more  splendid  than  victory,  with  all  its  trophies ; 
deeming  it  far  better  to  be  nobly  beaten,  tlian  to  be  disgrace- 
fully victorious,  they  were  made  the  citizens  of  heaven. 
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TO  ADAMANTIVS. 


Why  should  you  wonder  that  aAer  the  comiog  of  the  Saviour 
in  tJie  flesh  many  heresiies  should  have  sprung  up,  cousideriug 
that  Satan,  when  he  heard  it  distinctly  proclaimed  tJiat  be 
was  about  to  be  finally  condemned,  and  to  suffer  bis  merited 
punishment,  scattered  abroad  the  needs  of  these  heresies,  that 
he  might  multiply  the  sharers  aud  compaiuons  of  his  suffer- 
ings: and  that  even  before  the  blessed  advent  of  our  Lord, 
not  a  few  heresies  existed.  For  some  men  even  denied  the 
very  existence  of  a  God ;  others  said  tliat  if  there  was  t 
God,  still  it  was  a  God  without  providence ;  while  others 
admitted  both  a  God  and  a  providence,  but  confined  the 
providence  of  God  to  the  things  of  heaven.  Others  were  for 
extending  the  providence  of  God  to  the  things  of  earth,  but 
not  to  aii  earthly  things,  only  to  things  more  excellent ;  as  to 
kings  and  princes.  There  were  some  who  maintained  that  all  ' 
things  were  left  to  themselves  ;  and  some  that  all  things  were 
controlled  by  a  fatal  necessity  ;  while  others  asserted  the  | 
dominion  of  a  blind  fortuity.  Some  thought  it  lawful  and 
right  to  pay  adoration  to  idols ;  some  that  marriage  with 
mothers  was  to  be  approved  ;  some  justified  human  sacrifices; 
some  the  sacrificial  slaughter  of  animals ;  some  thought  oxea^ 
to  be  the  propcrcst  victims,  and  some  camels ;  some  creiri^ 
thought  that  men  might  eat  one  another.  Were  I  to  enume- 
rate all  these  cases,  I  might  be  discredited,  though  I  couUl 
not  be  confuted.  Now  I  argue  from  these  cases  thus. — If  at 
all  periods  of  time  there  have  existed  these  dissentient  opinions 
and  practices  among  men,  (for  at  various  periods  the  eaget^ 
ncss  of  mcD  after  new  things,  and  new  modes,  with  their 
proncness  to  sedition,  have  disposed  them  to  convulse  the 
present,  and  propose  new  laws  for  tlie  future,  according  to 
each  man's  ingenuity,  or  the  complexion  of  his  mind)  why 
should  you  wonder  that  in  a  matter  so  far  transcending  human 
reason,  as  the  religion  of  Christ,  contentions  and  dis< 
should  distract  the  minds  of  beings  so  subject  to  the  excjl 
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■ents  of  ambitioo,  «od  to  be  agitated  br  fonoos  aod  mHldcii- 
kg  impalsea. 

TO  XILCS,  ox  OKATOST. 

'UE  Tirtues  of  ormtofj  are  tfacae, — ti«lk«  ttmameaem,  penpi- 
iuity,  and  sohableoeas  to  the  occisioQ.  The  cootraiies  to 
heae  are  its  vices, — fala^Miod,  pniUuty,  obecnritTv  aod  un- 
leasooableoe&s.  For  what  will  it  avmil  iu  to  b«  true,  tf  we  are 
Dot  cuactae,  aod  conciae  if  noi  dear,  and  demr  if  aot  BeasoD- 
ible.  When  all  these  rirtues  meet  in  a  coaDpositioa,  it  is 
then  that  it  is  elTeclire,  and  impresaire,  and  liring.  It  leads 
the  hearers  by  the  force  of  truth,  exercises  their  thoughts  by 
its  brerityj  captivates  by  ita  peispicuty,  aod  is  consummaled 
by  its  siutableness  to  the  occasiop. 

IlT  aeeou  to  me  to  be  a  mark  of  duloess,  though  to  some  of 
[you  grammarians  it  may  not  appear  so>  to  be  over  nice  in  ttic 
.u&e  of  terms.  But  as  you  arc  so  very  wise  in  these  luuUcrs,  1 
tthink  it  worth  while  to  satiate  you  with  a  little  of  my  own  on 
this  subject.  Oldest  and  youngest  (vpfatvrtpov  mti  vtkrraroc) 
is  not  to  be  said  of  one  of  two  brothers,  but  of  nioru  than  two. 
'  Older  and  younger'  are  proper  when  we  are  speaking  of 
two ;  the  accession  of  a  third  demands  the  use  of  ilie  super- 
lative. 

TO  ADAMANTIUS. 

Yo(7  must  know,  your  friend,  so  magniloquous  and  such  ii 
searcher  after  words,  (Xi^t^qpoc)  came  to  my  house,  just  as 
I  was  returning  home  ;  and  when  there,  becuine  so  enchanted 
with  the  study  of  philosophy,  that  hf  was  content  to  stay 
where  he  was.  Mark  the  effect  of  his  visit, — he  has  now 
closed  his  mouth  upon  his  tongue,  tind  tmnsferred  bin  tittcn- 
tioD  to  his  mind,  and  thinks  eloq^uencu  u  Hmall  afl'uir  in  com- 
.rison  of  philosophy. 
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TO  HIEBO,  SCnOLASTICDS. 

Those  who  deei^edly  obscure  the  truth  by  the  artifices  of 
diction  are,  in  my  mind,  more  contemplJble  than  those  wbo 
do  not  coiuprebend  it.  Those  who  fi-om  a  dulncss  of  capacity^ 
fail  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  are,  perhaps,  to  be  pitied  and  pardoDcd. 
But  those  who  have  pursued  it  with  success,  but  maltciousl] 
hide  it  from  discovery,  sin  beyond  the  liope  of  forgivenesa. 


TO  PETER,  PRESDYTER. 

Peace,  if  it  is  in  coujuuclion  with  righteousness,  is,  indeed,! 
thing  truly  divine;  but  if  it  is  not  so  allied,  it  betrays  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  virtue.  There  is  peace  among;  rub- 
bers, and  peace  among  wolves ;  but  the  peace  of  robbers  is  a 
league  against  men,  and  the  peace  of  wolves  threatens  dcstruc- 
tiou  to  the  sheep.  I  would  not  cali  that  peace  which  has  not 
the  ornament  of  righteousness.  When  this  is  added  to  it,  I 
call  it  peace.  Thus  Christ  says,  "  1  came  not  to  bring  peace 
upon  earth,  but  a  sword."  Not  that  he  repudiates  peace,  but 
thti  peace  that  is  yoked  with  evil.  In  another  place  he  says, 
"  My  peace  I  give  to  you."  That,  therefore,  is  truly  peace 
wliich  is  sanctified  by  ita  alliance  with  righteousness  an< 
hoi  ill  ess. 


TO  ASCLEPIUS,  BISHOP. 


I 


As  you  are  desirous  of  knowing  how  I  think  the  precept  in 
Scripture,  "  Be  not  righteous  over  much,"  ia  to  be  under- 
stood ;  I  will  give  you  my  opinion.  I  think  it  is  open  to  a 
double  explanation.  It  may  mean  either  "Do  not  exact  or 
execute  rigid  justice,"  (fm  ytvov  ak-pt^o^ucatoc")  but  let  benc- 

**  ThbisUie  lemi  used  by  AristoUe  (Api?.  U9tK.  A.  Ktf.t.)  in  distingaishjng 
between  comroon  taw,  in  which  ihe  rule  rnusi  be  general,  tc'chiitctil,  and  fixed, 
auj  erjuily,  wlikh  maJte*  an  iipplaiiliori  of  the  wider  principles  of  utiircml 
jiisiice  to  temper  lli<>  ntricl  IcUer  of  a  positive  inslitution.  Tlie  Sevcoly  do  luM 
use  the  AfistutcLiao  t^nns. 


prerul  againt  it:  it  is  ji»t  to  rewnt  an  injarf :  bat 

it  a  the  part  of  winJoin  to  bear  it  with  eoBposve.    Or  tlie 

wriptural  passage  may  be  tbus  mterpceted,  "  Walk  io  tfae 

middle  path  of  rirtoe ;"  for  exOMS  or  <fa6cicpcy  tanw  ds  out 

of  the  right  course,  and  eoda  m  ttinii^M  winn     And  that  the 

very  wLiie  precept  which  immediately  follow*  ktaks  that  way 

a  manifest,  "  Neither  make  thytelf  orer  wise,  why  shoaldest 

thou  destroy  thyself,"*'  which  ooe  of  the  sereo  wise  men, 

so  called^  appears  to  hare  stoleOy  oaless,  indeed,  it  was  an 

accidental  coincidence.     The  sentiment  to  which  I  allude  is, 

"  the  mean  is  the  best"  {fin-pov  «(htov)i  which  another  has  thas 

expressed,  "  Let  nothing  be  too  moch**  (jti^tir  •yv*')."     And 

not  only  iu  virlDC,  but  even  in  piety,  the  maiim  it  of  fiire^ 

for  piety  is  in  the  middle  between  impiety  and  wperstition. 

I  •  , 

TO  zeMo. 

That  while  the  cbnrch  was  flourishing,  and  not  yet  in  the 
diseased  state  in  which  it  now  i&,  divine  graces  formed  a  sacred 
band  or  chorus  around  it.  its  affairs  being  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  every  minister  moved  and  directed  by 
its  influence,  is  known  and  admitted  by  all.  And  that  after  a 
time  it  became  diseased,  and  fell  into  disorder  and  insubordi- 
oaLion,  so  that  not  only  the  graces  (for  tlial  might  not  be  so 
grievous  an  event,  if  that  were  all)  but  the  life  and  virtue  of 
the  church  abandoned  it,  is  also  nrell  known  to  all.  To  pass 
by  other  matters,  I  will  take  one  fact  for  a  specimen.  The 
name  of  peace  is  everywhere,  the  thing  itself  nowhere.  The 
church  13  like  a  woman  fallen  from  her  first  estate  of  purity 
and  felicity,  and  retaining  only  the  vestiges  of  her  former  self. 
IDie  church  has  her  caskets  and  her  cases  of  jewels  and  orna- 
ments, but  of  her  real  wealth  she  ie  bereaved,  not  from  the 
neglect  of  him  who  first  adorned  her,  but  from  the  unfaithful- 
D«8  of  those  who  have  mal-administered  her  afifairs.  Some 
have  dared  to  buy,  and  some  to  sell  the  priesthood ;  others  do 


Eccles.  vii,  16. 
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what,  if  I  mightt  I  tthould  not  dare  to  publish ;  otben  sa] 
what  it  is  not  lawful  evea  to  think.  Justly,  therefore, 
the  Lord  and  Bridegroom  of  ihc  church  threatened  these 
sons  with  that  of  which  you  now  seek  from  me  the  disclosorp. 
"  The  Lord  uf  that  servant,  who  has  so  acted,  will  come,  and 
will  cut  hiu)  asunder,  and  appoint  hjm  bis  portion  with  the 
unbelievers."  But  this  threat  is  to  them  a  fable,  and  thti 
sentence  an  Idle  tain,  although  the  end  of  the  world  is  ap- 
proaching, and  is  in  travail  with  their  punishment.  But  do 
thou,  O  thou  illuslrinus  pupil  of  the  church,  pay  no  respect 
to  those  who  arc  on  the  eve  of  shipwi-cck,  nor  compare  your- 
self with  these  senseless  persons;  butrenderBtillmore  luminous 
the  light  of  your  understanding,  refreshing  it  from  the  source 
of  living  virtue.  And  expect  the  Bridegroom  to  come  atlCDdcd 
by  those  who  are,  as  virgins,  pure  in  mind  and  body,  to  tike 
vengeance  upon  those  who,  by  their  iniquities,  have  sulUed 
the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  and  its  virgin  sanctity. 


TO  BSCULAPIUS,  THE  SOPHIST. 

It  has  quite  escaped  these  Greeks,  that  by  the  argument* 
which  they  bring  against  the  Christian  religion  they  confute 
themselves.  They  say  that  tlie  sacred  Scriptures  are  bar- 
barously written,  and  full  of  foreign  terms  and  idioms,  without 
the  connexion  and  order  required  in  composition,  and  em- 
barrassing the  meaning  of  what  is  said  by  a  redundancy  of 
diction.  But  let  these  very  things  tench  them  the  force 
of  truth.  For  how  has  it  happened  that  eloquence  itself  has 
been  persuaded  and  convinced  by  this  artless  and  simplfl 
dialect?  Let  the  wise  say  how  it  is,  that  this  language,  so 
full  of  barbarisms  and  solecisms,  has  mastered  dogmatic  error, 
with  all  its  advantages  of  Athenian  eloquence.  How  is  it  that 
Plato,  that  prince  and  Choryphceus  of  Gentile  philosophy, 
could  never  bring  over  a  single  tyrant  to  his  opinions,  but 
this  barbarous  dialect,  so  fuU  of  solecisms,  has  spread  its  con- 
quests over  sea  and  land. 
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ig  the  strength  nod  skill  of  a  wrestler  (sthleta)  is  most  coo- 
^•enoDsly  displayed  when,  though  locked  in  the  powerfol 
rasp  of  his  adTCTsary,  be  yet  subdues  him  in  the  straggle  ou 
le  stodinm;  so  Christ  ei^ages  in  combat  with  the  demons 
1  the  strength  of  his  cross  alone,  that  the  trophies  of  his 
iumph  may  be  the  more  signal  and  illastrioQS.  And  this  is 
bat  you  wish  me  to  expound.  Haring  spoiled  prindpahties 
ad  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  ihcm  openly,  triumphing  orer 
lein  in  it,  i.  e.  by  his  cross.  Thus,  in  truth,  were  the  demons 
'iumphed  over  by  a  wrestler  transfixed  to  the  cross  by  his 
ands  and  feet.  Thus  vas  the  devil  baffled  and  wor&ted  by 
single  arm  of  6esh,  and  that  flesh  suspended  on  a  cross,  to 
rhich  he  is  obliged  to  yield  the  palm  of  victory. 


^P  TO  THEONUS,  EPISCOPtlS. 

5e  persuaded  of  this,  my  excellent  friend,  that  we  act  sin- 
ally  in  resenting  wrongs  done  to  ourselves,  and  passing  lightly 
ver  offences  against  God.  I  grant  that  when  we  ourselves 
re  injured,  a  forgiving  temper  is  very  commendable;  but 
rhenthe  Divine  Goodness  is  offended,  as  it  is  by  intemperance 
,nd  excess  (and  various  are  the  wavs  in  which  we  may  thus 
tffend),  a  feeling  of  indignation  becomes  us  rather  than  com- 
ilacency.  The  practice  of  men  ts  the  opposite  to  this  course, 
re  cannot  forgive  those  who  act  as  our  enemies,  while  we  are 
nild  and  philanthropic  towards  those  who  arm  their  tongues 
against  God.  Moses  was  full  of  wrath  agninst  the  Israelites 
vhen  they  formed  the  calf,  and  this  wrath  was  far  bettor  than 
gentleness  would  liave  been  in  such  circumstances.  Eli:iK 
vas  angry  with  the  idolaters,  John  Baptist  with  Herod,  and 
Paul  with  Elymas,  not  for  themselves,  but  from  loyalty  to  the 
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majesty  of  God,  who,  indeed,  needs  no  avenger,  being  sufficient 
for  himself;  but  is  pleased  with  the  zeal  of  the  good  against 
the  tranRgressors  of  his  laws.  The  virtuous  are  regardless  of 
injuries  intended  against  tlicm&elves,  and  con&ider  this  to  be 
the  true  philosophy. 

TO  JACOB,  TUC  BEADEB. 

Fly,  my  dearest  friend,  from  the  commerce  of  the  wicked; 
for  intercourse  with  the  bad,  by  an  unpcrceived  advance, 
introduces  defilement  into  the  soul.  Many  with  a  high  opinion 
of  their  own  steadiness  and  excellent  principles,  and  fancying 
therosclvea  secured  thereby  from  whatever  temptations  may 
occur,  have  by  slow  and  gentle  steps  been  led  on  till  they  fsU 
into  the  gulf.  Habit  is  a  powerful  agent,  and  by  d^rees  ii 
changed  into  nature  itself;  so  tlnat  some  call  it  a  second 
nature.  Others  say  that  nature  is  subverted  by  habit,  adopt- 
ing the  notion  of  the  old  poet : 

"  The  drop  continuous  holtotcs  out  the  stone.** 

%Vhat  is  liarder  than  stone,  or  what  softer  than  water?  butl 
perpetual  attrition  nature  is  thus  overcome. 


From  the  nniltitudc  of  epistles  left  us  by  this  interestil 
and  amiable  Christian  teacher  of  the  fourth  century,  I  faa^ 
extracted  the  few  specimens  above  presented  to  the  rcad< 
That  they  might  be  the  fairer  specimens,  Uicy  have  not 
selected,  but  adopted  as  they  occurred.     If  we  regard 
soundness  of  the  instructions  they  contain,  and  the  plensii 
manner  in  which  they  are  prefiented  to  us,  it  may  not 
extravagant  eulogy  to  say  of  them,  thai  in  this  respect  we 
under  no  greater  obligation  to  any  of  the  Fathers ;  and  I 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  perusal  and  study  of  thera 
the  ingenuous  youth  of  our  own  universities  and  academif 
With  Isidore  our  intercourse  in  this  work  with  the  Gi 
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Falbers  may,  perhapft,  witli    propriety   terminate,  and  our 
attention  Diay  now  be  diverted  tu  the  Latin  letter-writers  of 
the  fourth  century,  who  will   be  chiefly  found  among  (he 
Christian  futhcrs  of  the  westeru  church.     The  two  prelates  of 
the  east,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  were 
both  considerable  writers  of  epistles,  but  their  epistles  were 
properly  treatises  in  the  form  of  letters.     Cyril,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  who  lived  and  died  iu  the  fuurth  century,  has  left 
a  celebrated  letter,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Constantius, 
coutaining  a  marvellous  description  of  a  supernatural  light, 
observed  over  Mount  Golgotha,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
episco[)ate,  and  called  "  the  apparition  of  the  cross,"  for  that 
w»s  the  form  which  it  was  said   to  have  assumed ;  which 
luminous  cross  is  stated  to  have  been  visible  for  several  huurs 
to  the  people  of  Jerusalem.     The  expression  of  a  wish,  with 
which  the  letter  concludes,  that  Constautius  mi{^ht  be  iciduced 
thereby  to  glorify  the  consubstantial  Trinity,  will  tend,  per- 
haps, to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  the  miracle  in  the  minds 
of  many  not  disposed  to  incredulity,  since  it  shews  that  Cyril, 
a  zealous  trinitarian  controversialist,  sought  thereby  to  influ- 
ence the  creed  of  the  emperor,  who  stiungly  favoured  the 
Arian  tenets  ;    and  it  must  be  confessed  to  have  been  but  too 
common  a  maxim  among  the  great  ecclesiastics  of  that  day, 
ihat  a  pious  and  orthodox  end  justified  a  recourse  to  means 
inconsistent  with  veracity. 

T)ic  above  mentioned  letter,  which  is  all  that  Cyril  has  left 
us  in  the  epistolary  form,  and  which  is  given  entire  in  Cave's 
Lives  of  the  Fathers,  is  certainly  of  a  chai-ucter  not  a  little 
remarkable,  but  hardly  such  as  would  much  interest  a  searcher 
after  truth  in  the  present  day.  This  luminous  cross  mi^ht, 
ttfter  all,  have  been  only  a  natural  phenomenon,  not  well 
understood  in  the  time  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  who  certainly 
did  not  Hourish  in  a  very  intelligent  era  in  the  history  of 
human  knowledge,  having  terminated  a  career  of  much  activity, 
much  contention,  and  some  usefulness,  in  the  year  38fi.  If 
tnore  of  his  tetters  had  come  down  to  us,  we  should  probably 
liavc   found    them    entirely   devoted    to   the  subjects  of  his 
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Catechetical  Discoiiree»,  and  such  controversial  topics  as  w( 
liave  saved  them  frum  any  hundhnt;  in  this  volume.^ 

CjTiI,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  whom  wc  have  acen  in 
nexiun  with  the  traj^ical  fate  of  Ilvpo^^^'a*  a  catastrophe 
exceeded  in  the  cruelty  which  attended  it  hy  any  deed  recor 
in  the  annals  of  crime,  but  whose  memory  has  not  been 
out  its  vindicators  from  a  charge  so  covering  it  wiUj  ignomit 
has  left  among  his  vulumiuoiis  works  letters  to  the  numl 
sixty-one,  but  they  are  for  tlie  most  part  unfitted  to  the  pui 
of  this  volume,  being  all  controveriiial,  and  nearly  all  relat 
to  the  Nestorian  heresy,  of  which  there  is  one  containing  twi 
solemn  curses  denounced  against  its  founder. 


The  I-atin  letter-writers  of  the  fourtli  century  now  pi 
themselves  to  our  notice,  among  whom  the  Fathers  bold  a 
conspicuous  place.  The  Fathers  of  an  earlier  period,  thoii^ 
in  many  respects  they  by  no  means  yield  to  those  of  the  fourth 
century,  in  the  weight  and  importance  of  their  subjects,  or  in 
the  correctness  and  perspicuity  with  which  they  discuss  iheifl, 
do  not  supply  us  with  specimens  of  epistolary  corrcspondeaw 
t^hat  serve  to  mark  the  pr(^ress  of  that  department  of  litera- 
ture. And  considerable  as  was  the  industry  with  which 
Cyprian,  the  admirable  bishop  of  Carthage,*^  transmitted  ht> 


**  The  letter  in  question  hoa  twen  held  iu  difl'erent  degrees  of  estimation  lod 
credit.  Soiomen  cit(;s  it  in  proof  of  the  fact,  mid  Cilyciu,  TlieupbtiDeSf  EutjF* 
chius,  3iid  &omv  uiIm^k.  NVtiile  by  !iom«,  vs  by  Rivctus,  lit  Iim  Ctitka  Sons, 
the  kncr  lUelf  has  b^en  ref^Brdttd  us  supposiliuous.  Our  Kn);h&h  authon, 
tiowever,  lieve  generally  considered  it  as  autlienlic.  See  Cavt,  AMnialirt, 
Mill,  mid  BrsWp  Bull.  It  k  due  (o  Cyril  uf  Jerusnk-m  Iu  advcttto  tlicniM 
of  his  Calc<:hfsc5,  which  m;iy  be  ctmsidrred  as  o'lu  of  the  most  cli-ar,  ud 
probably  tlic-  inosl  aiieiL'nt,  abridgment  of  Chrisliun  dorlrin«.  Tlipy  ai* 
tni^ty-tbn?e  in  mimh(-r — eigbtceii  in  caiechumenK,  fire  to  the  newly  ba[jtim). 

"^  ll  is  impossible  to  speak  of  Cyprian  in  language  lus  expreMv«  d 
homage.  Bui  wc  still  come  very  ftliorl  of  Ctecor)-  Nnaanien,  wlto  recoffmas 
hu  powerful  interest  in  hceveit  with  the  Vir^n  Alary,  and  addrcuet  lo  bim  a 
prayer  forlidp  and  proU'dioii  in  the  guidtincc  of  those  of  whom  Gregory  bad 
the  chnrge.  To  Tend  colour  and  support  lu  «iic)i  [irnciices  as  Utese,  the  fo 
century  of  the  church  bad  need  lo  borrow  all  the  aid  that  could  bederiradl 
miracles  and  l(!gendnry  Blohcft. 
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Christian  instructious  through  the  chauncis  of  epistles  ex- 
pressed with  a  vigorous  commaDd  of  the  Latin  tongue,  bis 
jwrformances  in  this  kind  have  little  if  anything  of  the  charac- 
ter and  stjie  of  letter-writing,  or  of  that  interchange  or  recl- 
irocity  of  sentiment  and  opinion  which  we  look  for  in  epistolary 
intercourse.  We  will  pass,  therefore,  to  Ambrose,  archbishop 
of  Milan,  who  was  a  great  and  distinguished  writer  of  tetters, 
uid  some  of  a  familiar  and  even  domestic  nature,  and  who  was 
rery  eminent  among  tlie  Fathers  of  the  western  church,  by  the 
•anctity,  dignity,  and  declsivene-ss  of  his  character. 

Ambrose  is  supposed   to  have  been  born  in   France,  and 
)robably  in  the  city  of  Aries,  which  was  the  metropolis  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  the  seat  of  the  imperial  viceroys,  being 
■tyled  by  Ausonius,  on  account  of  its  magnitude  and  populous- 
tiess,  Roma  Gallica.  He  was  the  offspring  of  a  noble  parentage, 
liis  father,  whose  name  also  was  Ambrose,  being  the  prefect 
of  the  province  of  Gaul,  and  consequently  a  person  of  high 
trust  and  importance.     The  time  of  \\\s  birth  appears  to  have 
been  about  333.     I  pas*  over  the  silly  incidents  which  have 
been  narrated  as  attendant  on  his  infancy,  illusions  or  decep- 
tions of  credulity  or  superstition,  and  place  him  at  once  before 
the  reader,  in  the  maturity  of  his  years,  possessed  of  great 
learning,  and  from  a  renowned  pleader  in  the  forum,  advanced 
by  his  patron,  Aiiicius  Probus,  to  be  governor  under  him  of  a 
great  part  of  Gallia  Ciealpina,  and  invested  with  the  consular 
dignity.     Thus  promoted,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Milan, 
where  he  conlinutd  five  years  iu  the  adinim.stration  of  his 
Itigh  office,  distinguished  by  his  justice  and  pnidencc;  at  the 
^Hd  of  which  term  Auxentius,  the  archbii^hop  uf  Milan,  died, 
BBving  the  see  vacant,  and  disburthened  of  a  very  decided  sup- 
porter of  tlie  Arian  cause.     The  emperor  being  besought  by 
the  bishops  of  the  province  to  appoint  a  succcKsor  to  Auxen- 
tius,  declined  that  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  desired  the 
bishops  themselves  to  name  the  new  archbishop,  as  better 
qualified  to  make  the  selection.     A  tumult  was  raised  by  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  Arians  to  procure  the  election  for  one 
of  their  own   party,  which   called    for  the   interference  of 
Ambrose,  in  his  official  capacity  ;  but  as  he  was  addressing  a 
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grave  oration  to  the  crowd  assembled  in  the  church,  exbortii 
tlieni  lo  [teace  and  unity,  a  voice  like  tbntof  a  child,  excW 
ing,  Ambrose  h  bishop,  was  heard  from  among  the  multitude, 
which  sccroedt  to  ears  not  ill-dispOBed  for  the  oiir&culoai 
intimation,  to  come  from  Heaven ;  and  by  general  acclaniatiuoi 
Aiiibroiie  wan  declared  to  be  destined  to  the  high  oflice,  by  an 
appointment  the  most  authentic  and  decisive. 

We  have  next  the  account  of  the  reluctance  of  Ambrose  I* 
accept  the  appointment,  and  of  his  retreat  into  the  country, 
where  he  was  lodged  at  the  house  of  one  Laureniitis,  his  friend, 
till  a  proclamation  that  any  one  coaccalincr  the  fugitive  would 
do  it  at  the  peril  of  his  ]ife,  he  was  brought  back  lo  Milan, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  flattering  force  of  impcritl 
authority,  or  ralhcr  what  seemed  to  him  the  command  of  ao 
invisible  and  irresistible  power. 

A  few  days  aflcr  his  buptiHm,  Ambrose  was  consecrated  soil 
invested  with  the  charge  of  the  see  of  Milan ;  which  event  tool 
place  A.D.  374;  his  ordination  being  not  strictly  c.inonicsI, 
but  approved  by  the  bishops  in  general,  agreeable  to  the 
people,  and  satififactory  to  the  Emperor  Viilentinian.  One  of 
the  6r8t  acts  of  the  new  archbishop  was  to  dispose  of  his  cnbrt 
properly,  by  committing  the  care  of  his  domestic  affairs  to  liis 
brother  Satyrus,  and  settling  his  lands  on  the  church  aflcr  the 
death  of  his  sister  Marcellina  ;  while  all  his  treasures  in  monev 
and  goods  were,  by  an  immediate  gift,  bestowed  upon  the 
poor.  To  complete  his  theological  studies,  (for  though  ho 
had  been  carefully  instructed  in  the  learning  of  a  scholar,  he 
wa!>  little  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  or  controversies  of 
the  Christian  church,  when  he  entered  upon  its  most  important 
functions)  he  placed  himself  under  tlic  ttiilion  of  Simplician, 
a  presbyter  at  Home,  who,  both  by  his  learning  and  piety,  ww 
considered  as  eminently  qualified  for  the  undertaking.  His 
three  hooks  Oe  Virginibus,  ivhieli  he  dedicated  to  his  sister, 
his  Commentary  on  St.  Luke,  and  his  three  books  of  Ofii< 
written  in  imitation  of  Cicero,  were  the  earliest  fruits  of 
new  direction  of  his  studies. 

From  tlie  ordination  of  Ambrose  to  the  death  of  the  Emi 
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ror  Valentinian  I.  in  375,  a  period  of  liltle  more  than  a  year, 
and  (luring  tlteeYtntful  rtny;u  uftiis  sou  aud  successor^  Gratian, 
whuse  dfath  happened  in  383.  Ambrose  exercised  with  great 
ability  and  zeal  the  I'uuetions  of  his  high  office,  iutcrrupted 
only  by  the  incursions  of  the  barbarous  invadt-rs  who  were 
spreading  their  devastations  over  the  north  of  Italy,  and  com- 
pelled hiro,  for  a  short  period,  to  fly  into  Iltyricum,  to  escape 
their  fury. 

Soon  after  thu  death  of  Gratian  (August  23,  383),  when 
the  supreme  authority  devolved  upon  the  young  Valentinian, 
tinder  the  guardiuusliip  uf  his  mutht-r,  thu  KuiprL-ss  Justimi, 
the  archbishop  of  Milan  nras  sent,  in  a  spiritual  and  political 
character,  to  uegociate  with  Maxinius,  thin  at  Treves,  at  the 
head  of  his  in^urrectiunary  and   triumphant  army,  and   to 
secure,  if  possible,  the  peace  of  Italy.     These  important  mis- 
sions were  executed  by  Ambrose  willi  great  fidelity,  spirit, 
nd  courage.     But  a  more  trying  exercise  of  his  fortitude  and 
udcnce  awaited  him  in  his  own  province  of  Milan;  where 
e  refused  to  concede  the  use  of  a  single  church  to  ihc  Arian 
lippers,  at  the  command  ofthe  empress,  who  had  zealously 
d  that  heresy,  ond  was  resolved  to  protect  it  throughout 
c  dominions  of  her  Hon.     To  surrender  this  point  was  con- 
dered   by   Ambrose  as  entirely  inconsistent  with  his  duty, 
e  refused,  and  the  empress  insisted  ;  and  the  city  uas  thrown 
to  convulsion  by  the  partisans  of  the  court  and  the  church  ; 
e  archbishop  heing  frequently  called  upon  to  use  his  authority 
md  eloquence  to  appease  the  multiludc,  who  had  rallied  round 
tim  with  a  determination  to  support  his  cause,  which  was 
Bonsidered  as  that  of  truth  and  orthodoxy. 

While  this  violent  contest  between  the  empress  and  her  son, 

irilfa  the  weight  uf  the  magistracy  and  the  military  on  one 

iide,ond  the  archbishop,  with  the  whole  strength  of  an  incited 

ind  enthusiastic   people  on   tlie   otlier,   was   threatening  the 

,ce  and  safety  of  the  empire,  the  victory  was  decided  by  thu 

Mowing  incident.     Ambrose  was  solicited  to  consecr.ite  and 

icate  a  chuixh,  \vhich  had  been  lately  built  at  Milan,  to 

hicli  he  consenteil,  provi<led  sonic  remains  uf  ruarlynt  could 
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be  found*  which  might  be  buried  under  the  altar;  a  ce 
then  cDDsidurcd  a^  important  in  the  dedicution  of  a  chu 
In  a  vitiion  or  dream,  a  place  was  iudicaled  to  the  archbu 
where  the  reniuins  of  Iwo  martyrs  lay  buried,  near  the  toi 
of  two  other  saints,  St.  Felix  and  St.  Nabor.     Search 
accordingly  madt;,  and,  in  tlic  place  thus  pointed  out,  two 
skeletons  nere  found,  with  their  heads  sepamtcd  from 
bodies.     These  were  the  relics  of  St.  Protasius  and  St. 
vasius^  of  whom  the  former  had  been  beheaded,  and  the  I 
whipped  to  death  with  plumbatce,  or  scourges  with  leai 
bullets  at  the  end  of  them.   There  was  also  a  copious  eflti 
of  blood  in  the  coffins. 

Great  was  the  press  of  the  people  to  see  lliese  relics, 
the  curiosity  of  tlie  crowd  wuh  abundantly  rewarded  by 
miracles  which  followed  this  wondcrfid  discovery.     A  bli 
man.  whose  name  was  Severus,  so  particular  ia  the  accoi 
given  by  Paulinus,  in  his  Life  of  Ambrose,  had  but  to  to 
with  ht»  handkerchief  the  bones  of  the  saints,  and  wjpe 
eyes  with  it,  to  have  them  rvatoied  to  perfect  vision.     Ml 
who  were  possessed   an<l   tormented  with  evil  spirits 
instantly  delivered  from  them,  by  contact  with  the  skelet 
while  others,  by   touching  the  clothes  in  which  they  i 
wrapj)ed,  were  cured  of  their  diseases. 

These  extraordinary  cures  were  denied  and  ridiculed  by 
Arians,  but  eonfideutly  affirmed  by  Ambrose  himself,  by  Pi 
linns  his  secretary,  and  Augustine  his  proselyte  and  pupil 
And  it  certainly  appears  that  these  representations,  which 
many  sincere  and  devout  Christians  would  be  disposed  to  call 
theatrical,  were  contrived  and  exhibited  by  the  special  autho- 
rity, if  not  the  ingenuity,  of  the  great  urchbishop.  This  event, 
whatever  was  its  true  character,  was  the  prelude  of  victory  for 
Ambrose,  whose  cause  was  thus  supernuturally  vindicatj^^ 
Secular  and  imperial  autliority  bowed  to  the  dictates  omT 
paramniint  authority,  and  monarchs  might  envy  the  si 
with  which  the  saint  was  seated  on  his  spiritual  thro 

By  the  conquest  of  Maximum  by  Tlieodoaius,  the  subseq 
assassinutioa  of  Valeotinian  the  Second,  and  tlic  com 
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victory  obtained  over  Eng^enius,  the  rcraainini;  pretender  to 
the  tliroiie,  Tbeudusius  becainu  the  undisputed  sovereign  of 
ihe  Roman  world.  In  this  plenitude  of  power  the  emperor 
n.i)tflt_'d  aorae  time  nt  Milan,  where,  in  the  ^ucccedin^  year,  he 
tell  sick,  and  alter  frctiuetit  conimuniun  with  St.  Ambrose  till 
the  hour  of  bis  departure,  coraniilting  to  him  the  conceniB 
of  the  church,  and  nettling  the  imperial  dignity  upuu  his  two 
son&,  Arcadiua  and  Honorius,  he  died  on  the  17th  of  January 
in  the  year  395  of  the  Christiau  era.  His  funeral  was  solem- 
nized at  Milan,  and  Ambrose  pronounced  a  laboured  pane- 
gynca)  oration  on  the  actions  of  his  remarkable  life. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Tlieodosius,  Ihe  fame  of  Ambrose 
tJctcnded  ao  far  upon  the  carlh,  that  Fritigil,  Queen  of  the 
Marcoinanni,  sent  a  letter  to  him  to  request  him  to  instruct 
her  in  the  Christian  faith,  to  which  letter  he  returned  an 
epistle  in  a  catechistical  form,  advising  her  to  niaiiuuin  peace 
with  the  Koman  empire ;  upon  which  she  appears  to  have 
come  to  Milan,  to  have  a  personal  conference  with  the  arch- 
bishop, but  before  her  purpose  could  be  answered,  his  last 
hour  was  approaching.  Paulinus,  his  anianucnsis,  records 
that  as  the  archbishop  was  dictating  to  him  an  exposition  of 
the  [wenty<ibird  Psalm,  a  little  before  his  departure,  he  sud- 
denly looked  up,  and  was  greatly  surprisL-d  at  seiiing  a  globe 
of  fire,  like  u  shield,  surrounding  Ambro!>e's  head,  which,  by 
degrees,  entered  into  his  month  ;  upon  which  his  countenance 
waa  as  white  a^  snow,  but  in  a  little  time  returned  to  its  former 
complexion.  He  adds,  that  this  was  the  last  time  the  arch- 
bishop dictated  any  thing  to  him,  which  was  the  reason  why 
that  expo-iition  was  left  imperfect. 

On  the  day  in  whicti  he  died,  he  lay  several  hours  with  his 
arms  stretched  out  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  with  his  lips 
continually  moving,  though  none  could  collect  his  words. 
Honoratus,  bishop  of  Vercella*,  being  on  his  bud  in  an  upper 
chamber,  suddenly  heard  a  voice,  tvhich  said  three  limes, 
•*  Make  haste,  for  he  is  about  to  depart,"  who,  thereupon 
came  down,  and  gave  him  the  holy  eucharisl,  and  llien  he 
imiucdiately  expired,  on  the  4th  of  April,  in  the  year  397. 
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Thus  was  withdrawn  from  among  men  this  great  doctor  of 
the  Latin  churcli ;  a  person,  without  doubt,  possessed  oF  amDy 
eminent  c)ua]ittC'S,  bat  so  largely  partaking  of  the  chitduh 
credulity  and  fliipertttition  of  the  time,  and  su  frequently  tlii* 
Bubject  of  fabricated  tales  and  impostures,  that  the  true  lines 
of  his  character  are  hardly  to  be  accurately  traced  througb 
the  misty  medium  iu  which  he  is  enveloped.  The  effbru 
which  hare  been  made  to  enlarge  the  diiiicnstions  of  the  figure, 
have  obscured  its  real  proportions,  and  present  him  to  us  a 
great  personage,  indeed,  but  with  some  imposition  upon  our 
senses,  aud  with  some  extravatrance  of  effect.  Amon<7  the  latest 
miracles  a.scribed  to  him  we  read,  that  after  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Theudosius,  a  servant  of  the  Count  Stiliclio,  for 
some  ill  acts  done  by  him,  was  by  Ambrose  delivered  over  to 
Satan,  upon  which  an  evil  spirit  immediately  seized  u{ioii 
him,  and  tormented  him,  to  the  great  nmazcmeut  and  terror 
of  the  beholders.  After  this  we  find  him  departing  out  of  life 
with  a  pompous  reliuite  of  fictitious  wotidcrs.  Still  he  stands 
before  iis  a  man  of  great  worth  and  moral  superiority,  and 
with  qualities  bordering  on  Christian  heroism,  invincibly  firm 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  courageous  consistency,  and  on  a 
level  with  tbe  ^reulest  occasions  which  the  ui^itatcd  condition 
of  the  time  could  produce. 

Among  the  instances  here  alluded  to,  no  one  is  so  promi- 
nent as  his  behaviour  towards  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  on 
the  promiscuous  massacre  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Thcssnlonica.  Tlie  people  of  that  city  had  mur- 
dered, in  a  furious  assault  upon  the  garrison,  the  general, 
Botheric,  and  some  of  the  principal  ofHcers,  in  revenge  for 
the  imprisonment  of  a  favourite  charioteer,  who  was  w 
to  amuse  them  on  the  race  course,  and  whose  libcrati 
was  refused  to  be  granted  to  their  urgent  demand 
refusal  was  justi6cd  by  the  crime  of  the  prisoner;  and  the 
outrage  committed  by  the  people  was  attended  by  acts  of 
the  most  savage  barbarity.  The  mangled  bodies  of  the  victims 
were  dragged  along  the  streets,  and  the  mind  of  the  emperor 
filled  with  horror  and  indignation  by  the  recital  of  the  atroci 
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Mr.  Gibbon  has  well  observed,  that  "  the  sentence  of  a  dis- 
passionate judge  would  have  inflicted  a  severe  punishment  on 
tbc  authors  of  the  crime;  and  the  merit  of  Bothcric  might 
contribute  to  exasperate  the  grief  and  indignation  of  his 
master.  But  the  fiery  and  choleric  temper  of  Thcodosius  was 
impatient  of  the  dilatory  forms  of  judicial  enquiry-,  and  he 
hastily  resolved  that  the  blood  of  his  IteuLenant  should  be 
expiated  by  the  bloud  of  the  guilty  people." 

The  messengers  of  death  were  dispatched,  and  it  is  said 
the  emperor  repented  of  his  decree  wheu  it  was  loo  late  to 
recal  them.  The  massacre  of  many  thousands  of  the  people 
io  the  area  of  the  circus,  to  which  they  were  invited  to  witness 
the  games,  by  the  soldiers  of  the  emperor,  and  by  his  especial 
order,  was  doubtless  a  st^iin  upon  the  char»cter  of  a  Christian 
prince,  of  the  deepest  die ;  and  his  guilt  before  Ood  was  such 
as  only  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  tnin  seen  dental  merits  of 
Him  who  has  expiated  every  sin  to  which  those  merits  are 
applied,  through  faith  and  repentance ;  but  the  stipulated 
penance  enjoined  by  Ambrose,  and  the  rigorous  oonditiun^i  of 
pardon  and  peace,  propounded,  UnHted,and  mitigated  by  the 
authority  and  concession  of  a  human  dispenser  of  punishment 
and  mercy  to  the  soul  of  the  culprit,  present  to  the  view  of 
the  bumble  believer,  whose  hope  and  trust  lie  wholly  within 
the  corapafis  of  the  revealed  word,  no  legitimate  or  satisfac- 
tory exposition  of  the  methods  of  Divine  mercy.  After  a 
few  months  of  humiliation,  (the  canonical  period  of  penance 
having  been  reduced  in  favour  of  this  special  suppliant) 
in  which  the  imperial  homicide,  stripped  of  his  purple,  and 
all  ensigns  of  royalty,  in  the  midst  of  the  church  of  Milan, 
in  a  suppliant  posture,  inipK-ri^d  with  sighs  and  tears  the 
pardon  of  his  sins,  llieodosius  was  restored  to  the  communion 
of  the  faithful. 

The  victory  of  Ambrose  was  thus  complete;  and  if  he 
bad  the  conscience  and  conviction  of  the  penitent  for  his 
allies,  (and  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  there 
seems  to  be  no  stretch  of  charity  in  supposing  he  had,)  his 
victory  was  one  of  the  most  edifying  facts  in  history.   Enough 
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has,  perhaps,  been  ttaid  of  the  spiiit  dlspUy«d  by  Ambrose 
ill  this  extraordinary  transaction.  He  well  knew  hiii  man, 
and  probably  had  no  t'ciir  lor  his  own  safely.  Regan!  to 
the  soul  of  his  prince  was,  it  is  but  just  to  suppose,  the 
end  he  had  in  view;  but  still  the  worldly  aims  of  a  niiad 
ambitious  of  rule,  would  have  suggested  the  course  udopted 
by  him  as  his  wisest  policy.  The  proceeding,  howeveTi 
had  all  the  ostensible  marks  of  greatiicsa,  and  being  on  the 
side  of  humanity,  aud  opposed  to  power,  il  docs  uot  become 
us,  at  this  distance  of  tune,  lo  question  the  uprightness  of  iu 
motives. 

The  many  miracles  which  owed  their  acceptance  in  the 
world  to  the  name  and  credit  of  Ambrose,  bring  either  hit 
integrity  or  perspicacity  under  suspicion,  unless  we  are  difi- 
posed  at  once  to  believe  them  to  have  been  really  performed, 
and  iiuder  our  reason  to  be  swamped  by  the  multitude  of 
similar  inventions  which,  with  equal  claims  to  belief,  are 
gathered  round  almost  every  saint  and  martyr  of  Christian 
antiquity — but  particularly  of  those  of  the  fourth  aud  fiflb 
centuries.*^* 


**  In  the  fourtb  eeulury,  tlte  acrumuUltcnt  of  miraculDoii  tain  and  legendli 
nnd  the  wonders  wrought  hy  relics,  vras  swelled  lo  an  enormous  amount  and 
wen:  coLlected.  accredited,  and  confirmed  by  many  of  Uiv  «nin<»it  fnUivn  oC 
die  church  by  whom  that  a^e  was  so  ()i$tini;;uished.  Jerome  wrote  the  Life  of 
Hilanuri,  in  wlikh,  full  crtdit  is  givcu  (u  rhe  txtnwnlinary  namttives  of  thai 
herrnit  s;itti(,  as  wt'll  as  (u  llie  stmiige  >tories  of  Paul  attd  Mulciius.  (itegocj 
of  NyiLsa  wa9  an  imptiait  beltevi^r  in  the  mifades  aitribuled  to  Gn^orj  of 
Neocwsnrca,  usimlly  tailed  Thaumaturgus  ;  and  the  great  Wasil  has  gireo  uf 
his  chuntter  in  tenn»  whieli  Ictw  us  in  no  doubt  nf  his  full  acceptance  of 
all  the  wonders  mlaled  uf  liirn  t>y  hi*  brother  Or^ory  Nisseusin.  We  liam 
the  life,  and  all  ttie  extraardinar)-  things  done  by  Martin  of  Toun,  recorded  by 
Sulpiciiis  Severus,  Uie  best  Latin  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  whose  work  w« 
in  the  f^atest  re<.]ucst  at  Konie,  according  to  his  own  aUtcmcol.  See  the  first 
of  Ills  llirtf  DialogutB. 

I  do  not  priHiounce  upon  thi-  liilo  which  thp^e  miraclei  have  lo  be  belicvad  ; 
but  [  would  obserre,  that  I)r,  Dodwell,  as  well  ait  Dr.  (.'hurcli,  in  tlicir  dcfeoct 
of  the  pnraitive  miracles,  appear  by  iheJr  silence  to  giro  up  those  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centiiri4.-3;  and  Mr.  Dodwell.  ihe  Either,  in  speaking  of  iliv  Life  i 
Gregory  of  Niocn<iarea  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  ob»enres,  llial  "  in  Ihe  Life 
Gregory  the  wonder-worker,  wrilleii  by  Grejiory  of  N)«»a,  a  bijihop  of 
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Oq  the  miracleH  attending  the  discovery  of  the  relics  of 
Protasius  and  Gervasiua,  it  is  diHicult  to  speak  in  a  language 
sufficiently  reverent  respecting  the  part  acted  by  Ambrose 
biniself  in  Ihut  religious  drama.  It  ifhould  be  our  wiish,  if 
possible,  to  charge  such  practices  or  delusions  upon  the  times 
in  which  the  espousers  and  promoters  of  Uiem  lived,  rather 
than  on  their  own  heads ;  but  then  we  should  forget  that  these 
are  the  men  which  gave  this  character  to  the  limes,  from 
which  tliey  are  to  borrow  their  excuse ;  if  we  say  that  in  this 
incident  of  the  relics  Ambrose  was  deceived  by  his  enthusiasm, 
we  cannot  but  see  that  as  the  miracle  answered  the  two  objects 
of  providing  for  the  dedication  of  the  church,  and  confuting 
the  Arians,  with  the  empress  at  their  head,  there  was  an  ex- 
pediency  in  the  case,  which  is  rarely  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  enthusiast.  If  the  discovery  was  a  real  miracle,  one  can- 
not but  remark  that  it  occurred  moat  seasonably  to  terminate 
a  contest  pregnant  with  dtsuster.^^ 

teit  piety  aod  gtarity,  lliere  are  many  tilings  whtch  breathe  the  air  or 

ire,  and  the  ^entui  of  tht  fourth  ctnturif  ;  »o  that  I  dare  not  mix  ih«m 

IviSi  wiiat  is  iDora  genuine,  for  fcar  of  hurting  the  credit  of  alJ."  See  Mr.  Dod- 
w*.'ir»  DisMrt.  Iren.  quott.-d  by  Dr.  Middk-lun,  Five  Etiq.  128,  129.  I  would 
venture  toudd,  ittut  ifGreg;ory  of  NysiMi.  the  [lioiu  bmtlier  of  Basil,  wns  ui«ler 
a  delusion  with  respect  to  soine  of  these  miracla,  why  not  as  to  all  ?  And  if 
■uch  a  man  suflTiTt-d  himself  to  be  the  propagator  of  spurioiui  miracles,  we 
may  welt  be  reserved  in  listening  to  others  oti  the  same  subject.  Mr.Dodwell 
gira  his  asieni  only  to  the  primitive  mtmctcs  down  lo  the  period  of  the  estab- 
liatmient  of  Christianity  by  human  lawi ;  being  of  opinion  that  many  things 
concurred  to  rvrommeitd  the  mimcles  of  the  early  ages  which  give  no  such 
countenance  lo  those  which  followed.  Of  the  miracles  of  tlie  fourth  and  fiOh 
c«ntunes,  pf  riinps,  I  may  venture  lo  say  that  those  imputed  to  the  bones  and 
remaioA  of  saiiii^  and  martyrs  require  the  strongest:  attestations  to  induce  behef. 

■    From  M<fk't  Apoitarir  cf'lhc  latter  Tiirict,from  p.  I'.'O  /o  123. 

**  The  dejfytng  and  invocaiiiig  of  saints  and  adoring  of  rehcs  is  the  most 
ancient  for  titne  of  all  the  rest,  and  began  to  appear  in  the  church  presently 
after  the  death  of  Julian  the  A,[)03tate,  who  was  the  last  edinicu!  Ltiipcnvr ;  the 
grounds  and  occasions  whereof  were  most  strange  reports  of  wonders  shewed 
upon  those  who  apprcNLched  the  shrines  of  martyrs,  and  prayed  at  their  memo- 
ries and  sepulchres."     P.  180.         

"  Tlius  the  reliques  of  martyr*  beginning  lo  be  eneenwd  above  the  chdcest 
jewels,  for  the  supposed  virtue  even  of  tlte  'ery  air  of  them,  wen;  wonderfully 
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We  will  now  puss  from  this  U'ansieul  view  of  the  life  and 
chnructer  of  Si.  Ambrose  to  the  production  of  &  few  of  liii 
letters,  whith  art:  not  in  geuenil  very  inlcrcsting  as  specinifn* 
of  letter-writing,  though  niuny  of  them  are  valuable  for  their 
spirit  and  mutter.  But  befurc  1  part  with  this  venerable  and 
holy  miin,  it  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that  many  of  the  quiditics 
which  shed  the  greatest  lutitre  on  the  human  character  were 
bis  in  no  inferior  degree.     In  piety,  charity,  and  humanity, 

•ougbl  after,  as  srme  divine  elhtir,  »overeign  both  lo  body  and  soul.  Wher^ 
upon,  NDOtbec  scene  of  wonders  entered,  even  of  visiotu  and  revelaDoBi, 
wonderful  uid  sdmirable  for  the  ducoreiy  of  the  se|>ulchre3  and  ashes  of 
niartyrs,  yea,  and  some  whose  nftmes  and  roetnones  till  ihvii  no  man  had  e«fT 
beard  of,  as  St.  Ambrose's  Gervasius  and  I'rolasius.  Thus  in  weiy  comer  1/ 
the  Clirislian  world  were  new  martyrs'  bonc^  wtT  and  anon  diicovewd,  whole 
verily  mimcLiltius  etTects  and  cnn-s  seemed  to  approie;  and  iharefbre  Ibl^ 
were  diversly  dbpersed  and  gloriously  templed  and  enshrined."     P.  131. 

"  Babylas'a  bones  w«re  ihe  first  dial  all  my  search  can  find  wh'wh  dttimed 
the  de«'jl  of  Daphne,  Apollo  Dnphnarus,  when  Julian  the  Apostate  ofleied  so 
many  sacriBces  to  make  him  speak,  und  hetng  asked  why  he  was  so  mule, 
forsooth  the  corpse  of  BubyUs,  the  martyr,  huned  ncjir  die  tctuple  in  Uaphoe, 
stopped  his  wind-pi|ip."    !liii].  

*'  Hcsides  ihe  silence  ofalJ  uudoubtetl  antiquity  respecting  any  such  Mpulcbal 
wonclen  lo  have  happened  in  the  former  atjes,  the  v^y  manner  of  speech  which 
the  latliers  living  in  ihis  nuraculous  age  used  when  lliey  spake  of  ll)e»e  thing 
will  argue  they  were  (lien  occoimted  novelties,  and  not  as  continued  from 
A|HiBl1e'$  times.  Chryitoslotn,  in  his  Oniliun  contra  Centdes,  or ilxr  hum 
of  Babylas  ihus  speaks,  «irit  airiest  ri>ic  imto  rmv  AiroToX****  yf^ffvii/td 
rrt  wapovra  ^luipw  iravtaBin  rijc  nvmo-yrrvific.  Ifany  man  believes  not  lY 
things  which  ore  5;tid  (o  be  done  by  ihe  A|iostle«,  let  him  itow,  beholding 
present,  desist  froTn  his  impudence.  Ambrose,  Epist.  ad  Sororem  Marori- 
linam,  relating  a  piece  of  tipe  <pcec1t  be  made  upon  the  iranslatiotts  of  ibe 
bodies  of  Cerrasius  and  Prota.'iius,  and  the  miracles  then  shewed,  Repanla 
(with  he)  retusta  temporis  miracula  cernitis.  *'  You  see  ihe  mirncles  of 
ancient  tinn'^  (lie  me^itts  the  limes  of  Christ  and  his  Ajvustles)  rciiewLil."  St. 
Aug.  lib.  de  civ.  Dei  22,  rap.  9,  saith,  *'  We  m.idc  an  order  to  have  bills  giri^H 
out  of  such  miracles  as  were  done,  when  we  saw  ihe  wonders  of  ancient  timfl^l 
rencwetl  in  ouni."  But  alusl  now  began  the  iTipoi  cntfxit,  this  was  the  fatal 
lime,  and  thus  the  L'tiristian  apostasy  was  lo  be  ushered  in.  If  ihey  hod  known 
this,  it  would  hare  turned  llieir  joyoun  slioutingsatid  iriutnphs,  at  tlkese  l)u»gs> 
into  mouniings." 
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he  seems  to  have  been  Burpaswd  by  none.  The  eloquence 
by  which  he  was  greatly  distinguished  was  always  devoted  tu 
the  cause  of  kindness,  virtue,  and  juRticc.  Of  truth,  eternal 
truth,  he  was  a  fearless  assertor;  save  that  his  addiction  lo 
Origen  may  perliaps  have  made  him  too  much  a  partaker  of 
some  of  his  aberrations  ;  which  phucipully  appear  in  his  ex- 
positions of  Scripture, — often  vague,  fani:iful,  and  unsatisfac- 
lory.  Uis  general  learning  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
extensive,  and  his  theology  was  in  some  particulars  defective; 
but  in  holy  affections,  zeal  in  the  ministry,  love  to  the  brotlier- 
hood,  benevolence  to  all,  charity  to  the  poor,  spiritual  labour, 
care  for  the  church,  heroism  in  the  faith,  courage  in  rebuking^ 
vice,  and  consistency  of  life  and  practice,  Ambrose  was  a  bright 
example  to  the  uge  in  which  he  lived;  and  has  bcqucnthed 
that  example,  to  go  down  together  with  his  valuable  delinea- 
tions of  moral  duly,  lo  a  posterity  that  will  ever  hold  his 
name  id  grateful  remeuibrauce.  In  his  treatment  of  Theodo- 
aiua,  in  the  guilty  crisis  of  his  life  which  haa  been  already 
noticed,  though,  on  the  whole,  the  part  of  Ambrose  through- 
out the  transaction  was  noble  in  Iti^  character  and  effrct, 
there  is  yet  on  it  an  appearance  of  prelatical  presumption,  and 
an  ini|^K)sing  air  of  priestly  domination,  which  do  not  bring 
the  archbishop  before  us  ju  the  most  amiable  Christian  atti- 
tude. He  who  does  not  see  in  Ambrose's  prescripliun  and 
remission  of  the  amount  of  formal  contrition  no  stretch  of 
arbitrary  authority,  must  entertain  very  high  ideas  of  sacer- 
dotal privileges; — he  who  sees  no  danger  or  mistake  in  a 
reliance  on  the  virtue  of  penance  and  self-piuiiahment,  must 
solace  himself  with  very  secondary  grounds  of  pardon  and 
grace; — and  he  who  considers  the  charge  of  personal  pride  and 
arrogance  to  be  refuted  by  an  ostensible  carriage  of  holiness 
and  humility,  must  be  but  little  observant  of  the  pliant  poUcy 
of  ambition,  and  have  but  a  short  acquaintance  with  the 
labyrinths  of  the  human  heart. 
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CRATtAN    AUG.  TO    AMDHOSE,    PHIEST    OF    ALMIGHTY    GO] 
INVITING    IHM  TO  COMK  TO   HIM,  TO  CONFIRM    HIM    IN  Tl 
FAITH,  CONCERNING  THE  DIVINITY  OF  THE  SON,  AND  HOl 
SIM  HIT. 


I  DESIRE  greatly  to  be  in  body  present  with  one  of  whom  t 
cherish  tlie  remembrance  when  absent,  and  with  \ 
converse  in  mind.  Hasten,  therefore,  unto  me,  O  reh^iotu 
priest  of  God,  that  you  may  instruct  ne  further  in  the  doctrine 
which  1  already  believe — not  because  I  atn  ambitiuuii  of  c> 
troversy,  or  would  embrace  God  in  words  rather  than  in  mini 
but  that  the  divine  rcvelatiou  may  be  more  fully  received,  and 
be  more  settled  in  my  hreast.  For  He  will  teach  me  whom 
1  deny  not,  but  confess  to  be  my  God  and  Lord  ;  not  making 
that  created  nature,  which  I  see  in  myself,  an  objection  to 
his  claim  to  adoration  ;  to  whom  I  am  sensible  I  can  add 
nothing,  but  I  wish  by  proclaiming  the  Son  to  commend 
myself  also  to  the  Father.  1  will  not  fear  jealousy  in  God. 
Nor  do  I  consider  myself,  by  any  utterance  of  praise,  able  to 
amplify  divinity.  Infirm  and  fragile  as  I  am,  1  praise  as  far 
aa  I  am  able,  not  as  far  as  Divinity  claims.  I  pray  you  \a. 
me  have  that  same  treatise  which  you  had  intended  for  me, 
accompanying  it  with  your  disputation  respecting  the  Holy 
Spirit,  so  faitlifully  wTitten,  that  you  may  strengthen  my  con- 
victions of  his  Godhead  by  scriptures,  and  by  arguments.  May 
the  Divinity  preserve  you  many  years,  who  art  my  parent,  and 
the  worshipper  of  the  eternal  God  whom  we  adore^-Jesus 
Christ. 


AMRRnSR,  BISHOP,  TO  THE  MOST  CHRISTIAN   PRINCE 
ORATIAN   ALU. 


Affection  was  not  wanting,  most  Christian  of  Princes,- 
Ihere  is  no  word  I  can  use  more  true  and  more  glorious,- 
afFection,  I  say,  was  not  wanting,  but  respect  and  veneration 
delayed  my  availing  mysclfof  your  condescension,  as  proui]>t)y 
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k  my  affection  dupOBcd  me  to  do.  Nevertheless,  If  I  did  not 
aeet  your  returning  steps,^  T  met  you  in  mind,  I  met  you  in 
irayers  for  you, — which  are  those  duties  must  benoniing  a 
iriest.  Met,  did  I  say?  M'hen  was  I  absent  from  one  wliom 
followed  with  my  whole  afTectioa ;  to  whom  I  clung  in  feel- 
ing and  sentiment :  and,  certainly,  when  the  minds  of  persons 
hre  united  they  are  more  peculiarly  proaent  with  each  other. 
I  was  tracing  your  daily  progre&s — night  and  day  I  was  en- 
camped with  you,  and  kept  you  before  me  in  my  prayers  and 
watches:  and  however  weak  in  merit,  yet  am  I  strenuous 
In  affection.  While  I  was  humbling  myself  in  prayer  for 
four  safety,  I  was  promotmg  my  own.  There  is  no  adulation 
in  all  this;  which  you  require  not;  and  which  I  regard  as 
tinsuited  to  my  office;  hut  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  the 
favours  you  hare  bestowed  upon  me. 

Our  Disposer  himself,  whom  you  confess,  and  iu  whom  yoa 

i piously  believe,  known  how  my  bowels  are  refreshed  by  your 
faith,  your  safely,  your  glory ;  and  that  I  offer  my  prayers 
;not  only  as  a  pubUc  duty,  but  in  private  love.  For  you  have 
restored  to  me  the  quiet  of  my  church — you  have  closed  the 
lips,  would  that  I  could  add  the  hearts,  of  perfidious  men; 
and  this  yon  have  achieved  not  less  by  the  authority  of  your 
faith  than  of  your  power.  For  what  shall  I  say  of  your  recent 
letters  ?  You  have  written  a  whole  letter  with  your  own 
hand,  so  that  the  very  handwriting  declares  your  failh  and 
piety.  Thus  Abraham  slew  the  calf  with  his  own  hand,  that 
be  might  minister  to  his  guests;  nor  iu  his  religious  iiiinititra- 
tion  did  he  seek  the  aid  of  others.  But  he,  a  private  person, 
paid  homage  cither  to  the  Lord  and  angels,  or  to  the  Lord  in 
the  angeU.  You,  gracious  emperor,  honour  your  humble  pritst 
with  your  royal  condescension.  But  the  Lord  is  honoured  in 
his  lowest  servant;  for  Ue  has  said,  "  In  as  much  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  tlte  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me." 

*  Tlic  emperor  had  just  retunwd  from  an  cs[)«lilion  to  the  cost,  inio 
Gemony. 
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But  is  it  only  your  humility  I  praise,  winch  in  an  emperof 
is  eublime ;  aud  nut  ruthcr  yuur  faith, — ibut  faith  to  nhi 
your  mind,  with  a  consciousness  of  its  own  uprightness, 
given  utterance,  taught  yuu  by  him  \vhom  you  have 
denied  ?  Por  who  else  was  able  to  teach  you,  not  to  imp 
to  him  that  created  nature,  which  you  see  iu  yourself?  No 
words  more  appropriate,  or  more  expressive,  could  have  be«ii 
used  :  far  to  call  Christ  a  creature,  is  to  make  bim  rather  U) 
object  of  contumely,  than  to  confess  hiiu  with  reverence. 
Furthermore,  what  can  be  so  iuauUiog  as  to  esteem  Hint  to 
be  what  ice  are.  You,  therefore,  have  instructed  me,  by  whom 
you  are  pleased  to  say  you  wish  to  be  instructed.  How  pioul, 
too,  was  that  expiei^sioo,  how  admirable,  that  you  do  not  feir 
the  jealousy  of  God  !  You  reckon  upon  a  reward  from  the 
Father,  for  the  love  of  the  Son ;  and  in  giving  praise  to  the 
Son,  you  confess  tliat  you  are  unable  to  add  any  thing  to  Him, 
but  that  you  desire  to  commend  yourself  to  ihe  Father  by 
giving  praise  to  the  Son  ;  all  which  only  He  hath  taught  yog, 
who  hath  said,  "He  that  lovetli  nie,  shall  be  loved  of  my 
Fatlier." 

You  have  added,  that  being  weak  and  fragile,  you  did  not 
think  yourself  able  so  to  praise  the  Ix>rd  as  to  amplify  in 
words  his  divinity,  and  that  your  praise  is  such  only  as  you 
can  bestow,  not  such  as  Divinity  itself  demands.  This  weak- 
ness in  Christ  is  made  stronger  through  Him,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  Apostle,  "  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I 
strong."     This  humility  excludes  fragility. 

t  will  hasten  to  come  to  you  as  you  desire,  that  I  may  hear 
and  read  the^e  things  in  your  presence,  and  from  your  own 
mouth.  I  have  seut  the  two  books,  not  fearing  lo  submit 
them  to  the  risk  of  your  approval ;  meanwhile  I  ask  of  the 
Spirit  to  pardon  the  errors  of  my  performance,  well  knowing 
who  is  to  be  its  Judge. 

Jii  the  mean  time  your  conviction,  and  the  faith  you  bold 
concerning  ihe  Lord  and  Saviour,  derived  from  tiic  Son  of 
God  himself,  expands  into  that  fullfr  predication,  in  which 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  also  is  comprehended;  so  that 
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n«ither  will  you  impute  to  Him  UtaC  created  nature  which 
you  «ee  in  yourself,  nor  lliink  that  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
JeKiui  Christ  is  jealous  of  his  own  Spirit,  for  that  which  has 
DOlliing  in  couimou  with  created  nature  is  Divine. 

LETTER  THOM    AMBKOSE  TO  UIS    SI*Tnt,  ON   tllE    niSCCVKHT 
OP  THE  BONt.&  OP  GEBVASKS  AND  PROTASIUS. 

The  Brother  to  the  Lady  his  Sister,  to  be  preferred  before  hie 
very  life  and  eyes."* 

A«  I  am  wont  to  make  your  holiness  acquainted  with  every 

tlmg  which  passes  here  during  your  absence,  you  must  know 

:i;.t  we  have  e«en  made  a  discovery  of  holy  martyrs.     For 

vl.L'ti  I  wan  in  the  act  of  dedicating  a  church,  many  began  to 

.  LTFUpt  me,  crying,  as  with  one  voice,  "  Dedicate  it  as  you 

1  itlicale  a  Roman  church.""     I  answered,  "  I  will  do  so,  if 

1  can  discover  the  relics  of  martyrs."    And  immediately  there 

arose  an  ardour  that  seemed  a  kind  of  presaj^e  of  what  fol- 

|)o«ed.    Why  should  I  multiply  words?    1'he  Lord  bestowed 

fttour  upon  us.     Even   the  clergy   trembled   as  they  were 

bidden  to  clear  away  the  earth  from  that  spot  which  its  before 

the  slirines  of  St.  Felix  and  St.  Nabar.     I  found  the  signs 

which  were  looked  for.     When  those  also  were  called  in  to 

help,  on  whom  I  was  to  lay  uiy  hunds,  the  holy  martyrs  began 

to  be  so  discernible,  that,  wliilst  1  still  kept  silence,  au  urn 

was  seized,  and  was  laid  doivn  at  the  place  of  the  holy  sepulchre. 

We  found  two  men  of  astonibhing  stature,  such  as  a  former 

age  produced.     All  the  bones  were  entire,  and  there  was  a 

quantity  of  blood.     Great  was  the  concourse  of  the  people  for 

Uie  space  of  two  whole  days  together.     Why  should  I  say 

lore?     We   embalmed  the  whole   remains  in   the   regular 

tuanner.     On  the  approach  of  evening,  we  tmnsferred  them 

U>  the  church  of  Fausta.    There  vigils  were  kept  up  the  whole 

■•  Domina  sorori  vita  atque  oculis  pnefertndK  frater. 

"  Thai  15  10  say,  by  burying  in  it  wmf  relici  of  wirits,  Tlte  people,  it 
leenu.  wtre  disappninlcd,  because  Ainbroae  omitied  tlii*  cerctnony,  which 
IKUttty  uxom fan  11.(1  lliednltailion  of  a  Ituman  dmrth. 
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night  long,  and  an  imposition  of  hands.  On  the  foUowitti* 
day  we  irnnsferrcd  them  to  the  church  whicli  they  call  *  tlie 
Ambroftiaii/  Whilst  we  were  in  the  act  of  doing  this,  a  bliatt 
man  was  healed.  My  discourse  to  the  people  was  to  th« 
effect — '  When  I  considered  the  va«t  and  unprccedi^iited 
resort  of  your  whole  convent  to  this  place,  and  the  gifts  of 
Divine  Grace  which  have  shone  forth  in  tliese  lioly  marlyni,! 
judged  myself,  1  confess,  to  be  unequal  to  thi&  otticc;  nor 
could  I  think  it  possible  to  express  in  a  sermon  what  I  couU 
scarcely  grasp  with  uiy  mind,  or  embmce  with  my  eyes.  But 
when  the  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  came  to 
course,  began  tu  be  read,  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  spake  in  the 
Prophets,  furnished  uie  with  the  ability  of  bringing  something 
before  you  worthy  of  so  large  an  assembly,  of  your  ex|jecta' 
lion,  and  of  the  merits  of  the  holy  martyrs. 

"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God."  When  tbii 
Psalm  is  read,  it  suggests  to  us,  that  not  so  mnch  th« 
material  elements  as  celestial  uiLTits,  seem  to  give  forth  i 
proclamation  worthy  of  God.  However,  by  the  accideiita 
reading  of  the  place  to-day,  it  has  been  made  manifest  whst 
heavens  they  are  that  "  declare  the  glory  of  God."  Behol< 
on  my  right  hand,  behold  on  my  left,  the  very  sacred  rthc* 
see  these  men  of  a  heavenly  conversation  ;  behold  thette  tfo* 
phies  of  a  lofty  soul.  These  are  "  the  lieavens"  which 
**  declare  the  glory  of  God."  These  are  "  the  works  of  lib 
hands"  which  "  the  firmament  sheweth."  For  no  worldly 
inducement,  but  the  divine  work  of  grace,  exalted  them  to 
the  firmament  of  their  most  sacred  sufferings,  and  a  conaide^- 
able  time  before,  by  the  evidence  of  their  manners  and  thcii 
virtues,  announced  their  approaching  martyrdom,  inasmuch 
as  they  stood  firmly  against  the  lubricity  of  this  world. 

"  Paul  was  *  a  heaven,'  who  says,  "  our  couvcrsntion  is  id 
heaven."  James  and  John  were  *  heavens.'  They  are  called, 
in  fact,  *  the  sons  of  thunder;*  and  John,  therefore,  as  'n 
heaven,'  saw  "  the  Word"  who  "  was  with  God."  The  LotA 
Jesus  bimselfwasa  heaven  of  perpetual  light  when  He  dec)ait<t 
the  glory  of  God, — tliat  glory  which  no  one  before  had  beheld. 
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And  therefore  He  said,  "  No  one  hath  seen  God  at  any  time, 
■xcept  the  only-begolten  Sou,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
'ather  ;  He  hath  declared  Him."  If  you  enquire,  loo,  what 
ire  "  the  works  of  God's  hands,"  hear  Job  saying,  "  the 

ivine  Spirit  who  made  me;"   and  so,  being  strengthened 
inat  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  he  kept  the  track  of  an 
Qshaken  constancy.     But  let  us  come  to  the  rest. 

"  Day,"  saith  he,  "  uttcretli  a  word  lo  day."     Behold  here 

e  days,  whom  no  nightly  darkness  interrupts.  Behold  true 
lays,  full  of  light  and  eternal  spleudour,  who  have  uttered 
he  word  of  God,  not  in  a  perfunctory  discourse,  hut  from 
heir  inmost  heart,  constant  in  confession,  persevering  in  mar 
^rdom. 

Another  Psalm,  now  read,  says,  "  Who  is  like  unto  the 
iCwd  our  God,  who  dwelleth  on  high,  and  lespecteth  the  low 
IhingH  in  heaven  and  in  i^arth  ?**  Truly  God  fiafh  respected 
Dw  things,  who  hath  revealed  to  his  church  the  roHcs  of  holy 
Dartyrs,  which  lay  hid  under  the  ignoble  turf,  whose  souls 
ire  in  heaven,  their  bodies  in  the  ground,"  Raising  the  poor 
nit  of  the  dust,  and  lifting  up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill,'' 
jrbom  you  see  how  He  hath  placed  "  with  the  princes  of  His 
teople.**  Whom  else  ought  we  to  consider  "  princes  of  the 
teople,"  except  the  holy  martyrs,  into  the  number  of  whom 
Protasius  and  Gerrasius,  men  for  a  long  time  before  unknown, 
»re  now  preferred ;  who  will  make  the  church  of  Milan,  barren 
»efore  of  martyrs,  to  be  now  the  joyful  mother  of  many  sous, 
ty  the  titles  and  examples  of  their  own  passion. 

Nor  is  this  at  variance  with  the  true  fuilti,  ''  Day  unto  day 
Ittercth  a  word,"  soul  unto  soul,  life  unto  life,  resurrection 
into  resurrection.  "Aud  night  unto  night  shewcth  kuow- 
edge,"  that  is,  flesh  unto  flesh,  whose  suflcriug  has  shewa 
into  all  the  true  knowledge  of  the  faith, — good  night*,  clear 
lights,  which  have  stars,  "  For  as  one  star  dilfercth  from 
knother  star  in  brightness,  so  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the 
lead." 

Truly  it  is  not  without  reason  that  most  men  call  this  the 
Insurrection  of  the  martyrs.     Yet  let   us   see  whether  the 
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martyrs  have  risen  to  themuclves ;  certainly  they  have  dow 
so  to  us.  Ycu  knew  it,  wlien  you  saw,  your  ownselves,  maiiy 
persons  ck-ansed  from  evil  spirits  ;  a  great  number  too,  when 
they  touched  with  their  hands  the  raiment  of  the  saints,  freed 
from  tliose  sicknesses  under  which  they  laboured.  Yon  p«^ 
ceive  the  mirucbes  of  the  uld  time  revived,  when,  on  the  adreot 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  a  greater  measure  of  ^race  diffused  itid 
over  the  eurth.  LIuw  many  handkerchiefs  arc  spread  bcfon 
us  in  triunipli.  How  many  garments  which  have  acquired  a 
healing  virtue,  by  merely  touching  these  most  iioly  relics,  Rril 
eagerly  claimed  !  Every  one  is  glad  to  touch  the  utiucat 
border  of  the  place,  and  he  who  has  touched  it  is  made  whok 
Thanks  to  thee,  Lord  Jesus,  that  at  tliis  time  thou  hast  aroum 
sucb  spirits  of  the  sacred  martyrs  when  thy  church  stands  ia 
need  of  greater  hclp.'^  All  men  may  know  what  sort  o 
chanipLuns  [  require,  Uiose  who  arc  able  to  fight  for  us,  aoi 
who  never  fight  agiiinst  us.  Such  I  have  acquired  for  yoo, 
holy  people,  those  who  can  profit  all,  and  will  hurt  no  ooc 
Such  defenders  I  am  courting,'* — such  soldiers  1  huve, — not 
soldiers  of  the  world,  but  soldiers  of  Christ.  No  envy  do 
apprehend  from  such  as  these,  whose  patronage,  as  it  is  hi^Wr, 
so  it  is  safer  than  any  other.  I  wish  such  guards  as  these  to 
those  very  persons  who  grudge  them  to  me.  Let  tliciu  come 
thcMi  and  see  uiy  body-guaid.  With  arms  like  these  1  do  oat 
deny  thit  I  am  surrounded.  "  Some  trust  in  chariots,  and 
8omc  in  horses:  but  we  will  be  magnified  in  the  name  of  ibt 
Lord  our  God." 

The  course  of  the  Divine  Scripture  relates  that  Hlisha,  when 
he  was  besieged  by  the  army  of  the  Syrians,  told  his  trembling 
servant  imt  to  fear,  '^  for,"  says  he,  "  there  are  more  for  os 
than  against  us;"  and  to  prove  this,  he  requested  that  iht 
eyes  of  Gehuzi  might  be  opened.  As  soon  as  they  were  opened, 
he  sew  that  an  ionamerablc  host  of  angels  were  present  witb 

"  Alluding  to  Ihe  Empress  JuiUna. 

**  Tlii»  »eTitence,  say  ilic  Benoliotine  oditon,  wu  ordered  by  CtiaHenngK 
to  be  iDscnbe.>d  upon  a  banner  embellished  with  the  figures  of  Oerrasiui  ul, 
Prolasius,  and  carried  in  proctision  for  the  sake  of  avcrUDg  a  plague. 
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Ihc  Prophet.  As  for  us,  although  we  cannot  see  them,  yet  we 
feel  ttieiu.  These  eyes  of  ours  were  closed  us  lonij  as  the 
lodips  of  these  saints  were  lying  hid.  The  Lord  hath  opened 
Our  eyes;  we  have  seen  the  auxiliaries  by  which  we  have 
[ilien  been  defended.  We  did  not  see  thene  allies,  yet  we  had 
them.  Tlicrefare,  whiUt  we  were  trenabling,  just  as  if  the 
Lord  had  said,  "  See  what  great  martyrs  I  have  given  you  !" 
So,  "  with  opened  eyes,  we  behold  tlie  glury  of  the  Lord," 
which  is  past,  in  respect  of  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs ;  but 
present,  in  the  woudrous  work  which  they  pLTforni.  We  have 
escaped,  my  brethren,  from  no  small  burthen  of  dis<;race,  the 
iisgracc  of  havinir  putruns  wJLhuut  kiiowin<;  ihcm.  We  have 
bund  this  one  thing,  in  which  we  nppear  to  outdo  our  fore- 
thers,  the  knowIed<;e  of  holy  martyrs,  which  they  lost,  and 
we  have  recovered. 

Noble  relics  are  brought  up  from  an  ignoble  sepulchre  j 
rophies  are  displayc<i  to  heaven.  The  tomb  is  wet  with 
lood  ;  the  marks  of  the  victorious  gore  appear  to  us;  the 
violate  relics  are  discovered  in  their  proper  place  and  order; 
ic  head  lorn  from  the  ahouUlers.  The  old  men  now  repeat 
O  us  that  they  heard  formerly  the  names  of  these  martyrs, 
md  read  the  inscription.  The  city  had  lost  its  own  martyrs, 
be  city  which  had  curried  away  others.  Allhuuyh  this  is  the 
;ift  of  Gud  to  us  all ;  yet  I  cQunot  deny  ihe  speciid  regard 
the  Lord  .Tesua  has  paid  to  my  episcopate;  and  as  I  am  not 
worthy  to  be  myself  a  martyr,  I  have  acquired  these  martyrs 
for  you. 

Let  the&e  triumphal  victims  advance  into  the  place  where 
Christ  is  the  victin»  (liostia),"  He  is  upon  the  altar  who 
mifTered  for  all ;  they  under  the  altar  who  were  redeemed  by 
lis  passion.  This  place  1  had  designed  for  my  own  self;  for 
it  is  becoming  that  the  priest  whouM  lie  where  he  has  been 
mmt  to  offer;  but  I  yield  the  right  side  to  the  sacred  victims; 

•*  Tlie  note  of  the  Renediciines  on  this  place  ii  curious.  *'  Quid  hex;  Icw» 
preuius  ad  veram  et  corporaLf-m  ("hrisli  in  nllaii  mcto  prct«nciam  prolmn- 
dun  did  possit,  sane  non  videmtu.  Omnia  iHtus  verb:t  pc'n»enOacit  seclwii, 
n  II  quid  «s  insil  siiicenlolts  »c  bonw  tidei,  rem  fsUbuntur." 
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tliat  place  was  due  to  the  martyrs.  Let  us  bury,  Uien,  the 
very  sacred  relics,  and  carry  them  to  dweUings  worthy  of  thcio, 
and  let  us  solemnize  Ibu  whole  day  by  faithful  devotion." 

The  people  shouted  out  tlint  the  interment  of  the  martyr* 
ought  to  be  deferred  to  the  Lord's  day  ;  but  it  was  at  bst 
obtained  of  them  that  it  should  be  done  on  the  day  followii^. 
On  the  followinj;  day  such  was  my  second  serraou  to  the 
people. 

I  handled,  yesterday,  that  little  verse,  "  Day  unto  day 
uttereth  a  word,"  a&  far  as  my  mind  could  reach  its  seme. 
To-day  Uie  Divine  Scripture  tieetna  to  have  propbcaied,  not 
only  in  Ihe  former  time,  but  at  the  present  For  when  I  «ec 
your  holy  thronging  kept  up  day  and  night,  the  oracles  ot  tlu: 
prophetic  verse  have  declared  that  these  arc  the  days,  yestei' 
day  and  to-day,  of  which  it  is  most  opportunely  said,  "  Diy 
unto  day  uttereth  a  word  ;'*  and  these  the  nights,  of  which  it 
is  moat  suitably  argued,  that  "  night  unto  night  fihewetb 
knowledge."  For  what  have  you  done  on  these  two  days 
but  niter  forth  the  word  of  God  from  tlie  depth  of  yo«i 
affections,  and  prove  that  you  have  the  knowledge  of  the 
faith?  On  which  solemnity  of  yours  those  whose  custom  il 
is  to  do  so,  look  with  envy  ,-  and  because  they  cannot  in  tbcir 
envious  minds  endure  the  celebrity  you  have  thus  acquired, 
they  hate  its  cause  ;  and  proceed  to  such  a  height  of  madness 
as  to  deny  the  merits  of  the  martyrs,  whose  works  even  ibc 
demons  confess.  But  this  is  not  surprising,  since  such  is  the 
perfidy  of  unbelievers,  that  for  the  most  part  the  confession  uf 
the  di;vil  is  more  tolerable.  For  the  devil  said,  *'  Jesui^  thou 
son  of  the  living  God,  why  hast  thou  come  to  torment  us 
before  the  time  l**  And  when  the  Jews  heai'd  this,  they  nerer- 
thclcss  denied  the  Son  of  God.  And  now  you  hear  the  deiuons 
crying  out,  and  cunfessing  to  the  martyrs,  that  they  could  not 
bear  their  punishment,  and  saying,  '  Why  do  you  come  and 
so  terribly  torment  us  V  And  the  Arians  say,  '  These  are  not 
martyrs,  nor  can  they  torment  thedevil,or  deliver  any  one,'— 
when  the  torments  of  the  demons  are  proved  by  their  own  vuicc, 
and  the  benefits  bestowed  by  the  martyrs  arc  declared  by  Ike 
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of  thoM  who  have  been  cured,  and  by  the  testimoDy  of 
who  have  been  freed  from  the  demoDs.     They  deny  that 

blind  is  restort-d  to  si^ht,  but  he  denies  not  his  cure.  He 
says,  '  I  who  saw  not,  now  &ee.'  .  He  says,  '  1  am  no  longer 
blind,'  and  ap|»cals  to  the  fact.  Those  who  cannot  deny  the 
fact,  still  deny  the  benetit.  The  man  is  well  known ;  his  name 
is  Sevenis ;  when  in  health,  he  wus  an  attendant  on  public 
funerals,  and  is  a  butcher  by  trade:  he  had  resigned  his 
oflirr  when  this  impediment  happened.  He  calls  those  men 
as  witnef>;m:s  in  whose  service  he  wasmaintained^he  suuiniona 
them  to  testify  to  his  visitation,  having  been  witnesses  of  his 

idness.  He  exclaims,  that  as  soon  as  he  touched  tlic  heoi 
the  martyfs'  vest,  in  which  the  sacred  relics  were  wrapped, 
bis  sight  was  restored.  Is  not  this  similar  to  that  which  wo 
rend  in  ihe  gospel?  For  we  praise  the  power  of  the  author 
alone,  nor  does  it  signify  whether  it  be  a  work  or  a  gift — since 
the  one  supposes  the  other ;  for  when  He  gives  the  power  to 
fkhera  of  performing  a  work,  it  is  His  name  which  opemtes. 
We  read,  therefore,  in  the  Gospel,  that  the  Jews,  when  they 
saw  the  blind  man  cured,  enlled  in  the  testimony  of  his 
parents.  They  asked  them,  "  How  is  it  that  your  son  sees  ?" 
To  which  he  answered,  "  Whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see." 
Tliis  he  said  himself,  "  I  was  hlind,  and  now  see."  Ask  others, 
if  you  believe  not  me — interrogate  strangers,  lest  you  should 
think  my  parents  are  in  a  confederacy  with  me.  The  pertinacity 
of  these  men  is  more  detistable  than  that  of  the  Jews.  'I^ey, 
when  they  doubted,  at  least  as^ked  his  parents — these  nieu 
;tly  interrogate,  but  openly  deny;  not  incredulous  of  the 
,  hut  of  the  .^uthur.  But  I  ask,  what  is  it  they  do  not 
believe, — that  any  persons  are  visited  by  the  martyrs  \  This  is 
not  to  believe  Christ,  for  He  said  Jiimself,  "  Ye  shall  do  even 
greater  things  than  tticsc;"  or  do  they  deny  these  things  to 
be  done  by  those  martyrs  whose  merits  have  long  been 
notorious,  and  whose  bodies  have  lately  been  discovered?     I 

,  whether  it  is  me  they  envy,  or  the  holy  martyrs  them- 
lve«  ?     If  mc,  then  I  ask,  has  this  happened  by  virtue  of 
any  thing  1  have  been  able  to  do — by  luy  agency— through 
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my  name?    Why,  llicn,  tnvy  me  thai  which  is  not  miiw'  If 
the  nmrtyra  (for  if  Uiey  envy  not  me,  it  remains  only  tbatlbcf 
must  cDvy  the  luartyr^i),  they  shew  that  the  martyrs  couM  ool 
have  had  the  Ranie  failh  which  they  profess.     They  could  w*  1 
envy  the  works  of  the  martyrs  without  judging  them  to  Karc 
been  of  a  diBerent  faith  from  themselves;  naineiy,  of  tht 
faith  which  was  by  the  trunks  miss  ion  of  our  ancestors,  « 
the  demons  themselves  cannot  deny,  tbuugb   the  Arians 
We  have  heard  to-day  those  who  have  received  the  iai 
of  hands  saying,  that  no  one  can  be  saved  unless  lit:  beli 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  that  he  is  dead,  aud  as 
aa  buried,  who  denies  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  believes  not 
omnipotent  virtUL-a  of  tlie  Trinity.     The  devil  cuufe&scii 
but  the  Arians  arc  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it.     The  d 
says,  '  So  let  him  be  lortun-d  who  denies  the  deity  of 
Holy  Spirit,  as  he  \»  himself  tortured  by  the  martyrs.' 
receive  not  a  testimony  fnim  llie  devil,  but  a  confession, 
speaks   unwiUinjily,  but  through  conipuleion   and    torm< 
What  wickedness  suppresbcs,  bulleiing  extort*.     The 
yields  to  stripes,  and  the  Arians  still  know  not  how  to  yi 
How  much  have  they  Buffered,  and  yel,  like  Pharaoh, 
are  hardened  by  their  sufi'eriugs.    The  devil  said,  as  we 
in  Scripture,  "  I  know  Thee  who  Thou  art.    Thou  art  the 
of  the  living  God,"     The  Jews  said,  "  We  know  not  who 
is."    The  demons  have  aaid  to-day,  and  bo  they  did  the 
day  or  night,  *  We  know  that  ye  are  martyrs.*  And  the  AriaM 
say,  *  We  know  not,  we  are  unwilling  to  understand  or  believe.' 
The  demons  say  to  the  martyrs,  '  Ye  have  come  to  destroy 
UA.'    The  Arians  say,  '  These  arc  not  the  real  torments  of 
demons,  but  fictitious  and  contrived  mockery.'     I  haveh 
of  many  contrivances,  but  this  no  man  could  ever  feigii 
he  was  a  demon.     What  can  be  said  of  this, — thai  those 
have  received  nnposttiou  of  hands  are  thus  agitated?    Whst 
room  for  fraud  can  be  here — what  suspicion  of  artifice?    But 
I  do  not  use  the  voice  of  demons  as  u  te:>timony  to  the  martyrs. 
Their  sacred  passion  U  proved  by  its  benefits.     It  has  Judges, 
but  more,  judges  freed  from  corruption  j  and  wtlncsdcs,  but 
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that  hold*  ncred  the  mtmorj  of  Su  Aabroce  maU 
•ot  «»t»h  that  io  Rvend  a  Dane  bad  nerer  been  cowMClcd 
with  tbiB  tmuactkBf  Io  which  I  will  leave  the  leader  to 
annex  such  epitheU  m  he  thioka  may  be  Moct  ep|iA»|iffiaie:. 
There  can  hardly  be  more  than  ooe  opurioo  of  the  mehts  of 
the  above  haruigoe.  A*  a  ^pec-iruen  of  onton-  ii  U  upon  a 
level  with  the  •lory.  In  a  more  ioteltigf  nt  age  it  would  uirvly 
haTe  bcoagbt  no  credit  to  the  minicle,  and  would  have  lent 
an  advantage  to  the  Arian  and  the  infidel. 

But  howewer  we  may  account  for  any  excess  ofcredutttv  in 
Ambrose,  be  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  person  oTgiMicral 
gravity  and  jodgmeol,  no  leis  on  matters  of  fiiith  than  of  prac- 
tice. He  vfWi  one  of  the  acknowledged  pillars  of  the  church — 
a  atreiiuous  and  able  maintainer  of  the  ^riptuml  doctrine  of 
the  consubslantial  Trinity,  yet  by  no  means  exempt  from  eomo 
of  the  puerilities  and  eccentricities  by  which  the  ago  iit  which 
lie  lived  uaii  chfiiBcterized.  St.  Attgui^titic,  who  n>ccivi><)  bup- 
tiftm  at  his  hands,  and  his  early  lessons  from  bis  lipM,  and  wna 
bis  great  admirer  and  I'ulloxiur,  has  buriieii  strong  Uiitiniony  to 
the  matter  and  manner  of  hiii  teaching,  in  language  peculiarly 
bU  own,  and  not  easy  to  be  translated.  "Ejuseloc|uiaBlrunuo 
roinistrant  adipcin  frumcnti  diviitt,  ct  lastitiam  olei,  et  tvbriam 
vitti  ebrietatem."^ 

"  In  his  dJKODiM  oa  the  UBih  I'mIid,  some  tlriiti){e  iiutioiis  oootir  of  a 
baplLMU  by  fire  at  tbe  erul  of  the  wotlif,  quaudo  pw  cutnitium  Ifiils  InHiultoi 
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Wo  must  still  do  this  great  light  of  the  chorch  tbe  j 
to  ohtwne,  that  llinugh  eoiiie  of  hi»  opiiiionfl  were  n 
luxuriant  and  rauciful,  and  not  of  the  eafesi  tendency, 
moral  and  social  character  was  amialile  aud  excinpliiry, 
that  tb«  play  upou  his  name  by  Erasmus  v^njf.  m  many  re- 
flipecta  supported  by  the  tenour  of  his  couTersatioo  amoag 
men,  DO  iutis  thun  by  the  correctness  of  his  grrat  docLrtnet. 
**  Ainbrwiua,  according  to  his  name,  doth  truly  flow  wilfa 
heavenly  ambrosia;  who  is  worthy  of  his  title*  i.  e.  immortat, 
not  with  Chrint  only,  but  alHO  among  men."  If  the  loltowing 
letter  in  the  Ileuedictinc  edition  of  this  fulher  is  justly  attii' 
butod  to  him,  it  testifies  remarkably  to  the  soundness  of  his 
practical  views  of  moral  conduct.  It  appears  to  have  been 
written  to  one  of  his  disciples,  and  is  in  the  following  terms. 

"  My  dear  Son,  love  your  tears ;  do  not  put  them  off:  in 
proportion  as  you  have  been  prompt  to  the  commission  of  ft 
fault,  be  prompt  to  lament  it.  l-^t  nothing  make  you  carelen 
under  a  sense  of  ain.  If  you  arc  unable  to  avoid,  at  leut 
restrain  anger.  Great  glory  is  it  to  spare,  where  you  have  the 
power  of  inflicting  an  injury.  Do  not  retaliate  upon  one  nbo 
has  sinned  against  you,  according  to  his  faults;  knowing  tbfti 
judgment  is  coming  upon  yourself.  Hate  separates  a  man 
from  the  kingdom,  withdraws  him  from  heaven,  casts  him  out 
of  Paradise.  In  all  your  actions  imitate  the  good,  emulate 
the  holy.  Have  always  before  your  eyes  the  examples  of  the 
saints.  Keep  company  only  with  the  good,  since  if  you 
a  compauion  of  their  conversation,  you  will  become  also 
companion  of  their  virtue.     It  is  hazardous  to  be  B3Socialei 
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exurelur;  in  which  iniaginatiDn  lie  appears  to  have  followed  St.  Utbry. 
tiii  iKMks  Df  Vii^iiiiute,  De  ItMlitiiUonc  Vir^is,  aiul  his  Exhortatio  Vi 
UU»,  the  fifttate  of  matrimony  u  placed  in  a  lighl  for  which  hv  has  nu  Kn{ 
warrant,  or  foundaliou  Ui  Uie  experience  of  muLkind.     Add  to  this,  that 
peculiar  opinions  mxm  to  have  been  catcnain«d  by  thii  Father  on  the  sut 
ofttduhtry,  winch   cnnnot   be   commendixl   for  their  90undn@!(s,  sarHr, 
■obrieiy.  and  may  svrvv  ns  iin  f«[Hniliori  of  the  iwculiur  phrax  of  Au^vstiiwl 
clianclcriiuii^  Ins  w^ri  "  Si'briuin  vmi  ebriftalcm." 
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with  tho«e  whose  lives  are  bad ;  better  have  their  hate  than 
iheir  fellowship.  An  idle  discourse  quickly  stains  the  thoughts; 
and   what  is  willingly  listened  to,  very  readily  passes  into 
practice.     Let  that  only  go  from  your  lipii  which  will  carry 
DO  pollution  to  the  ear.     The  mind  is  dependent  upon  the 
tongue;  and  is  tried  and  proved  by  it ;  fur  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart  the  moutli  speaketfa.     Withhold  any  word 
from  utterance  nhich  edifies  not  the  hearers;  since  he  who 
represses  not  an  idle  word,  is  qnickly  drawn  into  mischief. 
Do  not  defile  your  own  mouth  with  another's  iniquity.     Do 
not  detract  from  one  who  has  committed  a  fault,  but  give  him 
CQuosel.     Correct  your  own  life  by  observing  the  lives  of 
others.     Defend  the  life  of  no  man  by  giving  it  a  false  colour. 
Let  neither  stripes  nor  death  it:»elf  terrify  you,  so  long  as  your 
life  is  virtuous  aud  pious.    A  curious  spirit  tends  to  hazardous 
presumption.     Love  i-ather  to  hear  than  speak  ;  and  to  listen 
ibun  talk.     They  arc  equally  culpable  who  coiLscnt  to  evil, 
and  commit  evil;  punishment  will  be  the  constant  result  of 
doing  or  actjuiescing  in  wickedness.  Whatsoever  you  do  with 
6oun4.discretion  must  be  virtue;  but  virtue  uot  accompanied 
with  prudence  is  in  the  same  estimation  hh  vice.     Let  your 
testimony  injure  no  man.     Let  your  conversation  be  irrcpre- 
heniiible,  meriting  the  acceptance  and  commendation  of  alL 
Turn  not  aside  from  right  judgment  out  of  regard  to  any  man, 
whether  rich  or  {xwr.     Look  to  the  cause,  and  not  the  person. 
Distribute  justice  on  a  principle  of  proportionate  retribution. 
He  who  pays  regard  only  to  present  benefits  has  no  prospect 
to  future  glory.     In  dispensing  justice  never  lose  sight  of 
roercy.     That  justice  is  impious  which  makes  no  allowance 
for  human  frailty.     Do  nut  despise  any  case  coming  before 
you  for  judgment,  and  condemn  no  one  on  arbitrary  grounds 
of  suspicion.    Human  judgment  is  always  liable  to  deception. 
Avoid  honours  whiuh  you  cannot  bold  without  blame.     If 
honours  exalt  us,  they  make  our  critnes  the  greater.    The 
biu;her  our  rank  the  more  conspicuous  is  our  delinquency  ; 
and  the  lower  we  are,  the  nearer  are  wr-  to  pardon.     No  one 
admini&ten>  worldly  ail'airs  without  sin.     [l  is  a  wonder  if  a 
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man  abounding  in  wealth  cultivates  quiet.  He  « Iio  entangW 
himself  in  the  things  of  earth,  separates  himself  from  heavce. 
No  man,  at  the  same  time,  can  cultivate  God'a  favour  and 
that  of  the  world.  It  is  Imrd  to  love  both  God  and  the  wurli). 
Abstain  from  nil  commerce  with  him  whom  liie  world  lorcji. 
Detach  yourself  from  all  business,  us  one  dead  to  this  world. 
As  one  buried  to  the  world,  have  no  care  for  it.  SVhile  vdu 
are  living,  deeptsc  what  after  death  you  cannot  retain.  Huvr 
compassion  upon  all,  witliout  distinction ;  for  it  is  uncertain 
by  cumpitssiunaling  whose  case  you  may  aiost  please  God. 
Take  not  from  one  to  give  to  another ;  nor  exercise  compassion 
at  another's  expease.  Such  commiseration  brings  no  credit 
with  it,  but  rather  condemns  you.  The  good  you  do,  let  it 
not  be  boastfully,  but  feelingly  done;  for  if  praise  is  your 
object,  your  reward  is  forfeited.  Rewards  arc  promised  to  the 
just,  iu  heaven,  not  during  their  stay  on  earth.  Pay  atteniioa 
to  whatever  you  read  :  and  what  you  respect  in  reading,  do 
not  shew  contempt  for  by  yoitr  mode  of  living. 


Tlie  tone  and  tendency  of  the  above  tetter,  which  is  ver)' 
like  the  discourse  of  iNUCrates  addressed  to  Demunicus,  pre- 
sents Ambrose  to  us  as  a  person  very  observant  of  the  socil 
duties,  and  practical  moralities  of  life.    It  seems  as  if  it 
meant  as  a  system  of  plain  prt-cepts  for  the  guidance  of  oi 
who  had  long  been  under  his  especial  instruction,  and 
about  to  fill  some  place  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  tespoi 
sibility.     The  rules  may  not  be  very  new  or  surprizinc;  m 
are  they  set  off  by  any  antitheses,  or  other  artifices  of  dictloi 
for  in  counsel  meant  for  the  direction  of  daily  conduct,  ui 
rather  than  ornonicnt  is  to  be  consulted,  and  the  mind  is  te 
be  furnished  with  what  it  is  to  handle  and  apply,  rather  thau 
with  what  it  is  to  admire  and  applaud. 
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Ahbuqsu'stu  bcllicus:  uxtae  ccbk  or  the  mak  buhd 

FMUU   Hlft  NATIVITY. 

YoD  have  heard,  my  brother,  that  Gospel  read,  in  which  it  is 

lebU'd  that  the  Lord  Jesua,  as  he  passed  alon^,  saw  a  man 

who  had  bccu  blind  from  his  birth.     If  the  Lord  saw  him,  he 

did  not  pass  hiiu  by ;  wherefore  we  ou^ht  not  to  pass  by  hira 

nhoni  the  Lord  thought  should  not  be  so  passed  by,  especially 

man  blind  frvm  fih  nativity,  wliicb  circuiustance  was  not 

made  a  part  of  the  transaction  without  a  particular  uieaniug. 

There  is  a  blindness  of  the  eyes  which  is  the  effect  of  disease, 

ind   which,  after  a  lime,  is  rehered.     Tbt-re  is  a  blindness 

hich  iH  proi^luced  by  a  thickening  of  the  humours,  and  thts 

so,  when  the  iuipedinient  is  removed,  is  expelled   by  the 

edical  art;  but  nhen  one  born  blind  is  cured,  it  is  done  that 

^ou  may  know  that  it  is  the  effect  of  power,  and  not  of  art. 

rTbe  Lord  gave  the  cure,  be  did  not  exert  medical  skill;  He 

cured  thoi^G  whom  no  one  eUe  could  restore.     How  foolish 

then  were  the  Jews,  who  asked  whether  the  man  himself  had 

UDiied,  or  his  partuts;  considering  the  diseases  of  the  body 

es  the  merited  punishment  of  the  suffei-er.     Therefore  the 

Lord  said,  "  Nt-ilher  hath  this  man  sinned  nor  his  parents, 

but  that  the  wurk»  of  God  should  be  made  niiinirest  in  hiin." 

Thus  what  was  a  defect  of  nature,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 

Creator  to  repair,  who  was  the  Author  of  nature.    Whence  he 

laddcd,  "  As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  1  am  the  light  of  the 

jworld."    That  is,  all  who  are  blind  may  see,  if  they  take  me 

for  their  light.     Ajiproach  ye  then,  and  be  enljghLencd,  that 

I  you  uaay  be  able  to  see. 

!  In  the  next  place,  how  are  we  to  understand  the  fact,  that 
I  He  who  gave  up  his  life  to  the  niling  authority,  restored  the 
■  dead  to  life  bv  his  own  command,  saying  to  the  dead  man, 
I"  Come  forth,"  and  Lazarus  came  forth  from  the  sepulchre: 
saying  to  tlie  paralytic,  "  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,"  and  the 
(paralytic  took  up  his  bed,  and  began  to  carry  that  biinsvlf, 
in  which  his  whole  length  had  reposid:  what,  1  say,  could 
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be  intended  by  the  fact,  timt  he  spal  nnd  made  clay,  and 
anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  said  to  hini,  "  Go,  wid 
in  the  pool  of  Siloani,  which  is  by  intcrpiotatioD  '  Sent :'  ht 
went  his  way,  therefore,  and  washed,  and  came  Bueing."  Asd 
what  is  implied  by  this?  Much,  if  I  mistake  not;  for  bi 
whom  Jesus  touches  sees  more  than  others. 

Observe  in  tliis  transaction  the  divinity  and  saiictity  of  tlte 
SaTiour.  The  light,  as  it  were,  touched  the  man,  and  Ugbl 
was  imparted.  As  a  Priest,  by  the  figure  of  baptism,  he  ac- 
complished the  mysteries  of  spiritual  grace.  He  spat,  thil 
you  might  see  that  the  interior  of  Christ  was  full  of  li^ht. 
lie  who  is  cleansed  by  the  interior  of  Christ,  sees  clearU. 
His  saliva  washes;  his  discourse  washes;  as  you  read  ia 
Scripture,  "  Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  word  which  I  have 
sjxiken  unto  you."  But  in  making  clay  and  anoiuting  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  what  else  was  designed  but  that  He  who 
out  of  clay  formed  man,  restored  man  to  health  by  aiioiutiog 
uiih  chii/ i  and  thai  this  6e&h  of  our  clay,  by  the  sacrament 
of  buptism,  received  eternal  life.  Come  you  Uieu  to  Siluaoi, 
that  is,  to  him  who  was  sent  by  the  Father,  aa  it  is  said, 
"  My  doctrine  is  nut  luine,  but  His  that  sent  rae."  Let  Christ 
wash  you,  that  you  may  see.  Come  to  his  baptism  ;  now  it 
the  very  time;  couie  with  haste,  that  you  may  say,  *'  I  weni 
and  washed,  oud  1  received  sight;"  that  tfou  may  say^ 
"  Whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see;"  that  t/ou  may  say,  as 
said  on  whom  light  hud  been  shed  abundantly,  "  The  niglit 
is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand.'* 

Blindness  was  night  It  was  night  when  Judas  receivi 
the  sop  from  Jesus,  and  Satan  entered  into  him.  It  wi 
night  to  Judas  where  the  Devil  w*as.  To  John  it  w*as  da* 
when  he  reclined  on  the  bosom  of  Christ,  To  Peter  it 
also  day  when  he  saw  the  splendour  of  Chnst  on  the  mount. 
Ft  was  night  to  others,  but  day  to  Peter.  And  truly  to  Peter 
himself  it  was  night  when  he  denied  Christ.  At  lust  the  cock 
crew,  and  he  began  to  weep,  in  repentance  of  his  error,  for 
now  the  day  approached. 

The  Jews  interrogated  the  blind  man,  "  How  were  ih'ino 
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opened  7  Egregioas  fully  !  They  asked  to  be  infonned 
ItT  that  which  they  themselves  saw.  They  asked  how  it 
coold  be  done,  when  they  eaw  the  fact  before  them.  "  And 
(iiey  reviled  him,  and  said.  Thou  art  his  disciple."  Their 
nriling  was  his  blessing,  as  their  benediction  would  have 
been  a  curse.  **  Thou  art  hia  disciple,"  say  they.  They  confer 
■  benefit  when  they  design  an  injury.  Farewell,  my  son; 
coabnne  to  love  us  as  you  do,  because  we  love  you. 


The  letter  last  produced  is  a  fair  specimen  of  St.  Ambrose's 
manner  of  exposition,     [t  seems  to  me  (I  speak  il  with  un- 

eigned  reverence  towards  a  great  and  holy  man)  to  savour 
\oQ  much  of  ingenuity  for  the  perspicuous  grandeur  of  the 
lubject.     The  miracle   commends  itself  su(ficiently  to  our 

komogc  and  admiration,  without  any  need  of  human  industry 
to  elicit  recomlite  meanings  or  allu^iions  from  the  plain  nar- 
ntive. 


rO  CERTAIN  or  TUF.  CLERGY  WHO  WEBF.  IN  DESPONDENCY 
ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DIFFICU  LTIliS  AND  LAOODRS  J»Y 
WUICU  XnEV  WERE  BESET. 

The  minds  of  men  are  often  in  a  stealthy  manner  so  enfeebled 
and  overcome  by  some  slight  obstacle,  if  things  do  not  spon- 
taneously accord  with  their  wishes  and  second  their  zeal,  as 
to  be  induced  to  retire  from  their  official  stations  ;  which 
may  be  borne  with  in  any  other  class  of  men,  but  which,  in 
those  who  arc  engaged  in  divine  employments,  fills  one  with 
sorrow.  Fur  there  are  some  in  the  clerical  ollici:  into  whom 
the  enemy  steals  unawares ;  so  that,  if  in  no  other  way  he  is 
able  to  beguile  them,  he  may  find  bis  way  into  their  wounded 
minds  by  insinuating  tlioughts  sucli  as  these.  "  What  docs 
it  profit  me  to  remain  in  the  ministry,  to  submit  to  injuries, 
to  endure  hardships,  as  if  my  own  property  was  not  enough 
to  support  me ;  or,  if  property  were  wanting,  as  if  I  were  not 
able  to  draw  my  living  from  some  other  source/*     By  such 
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thoughts  as  these  even  men  of  good  morals  are  induced  to 
withdraw  from  their  situations  iu  t)ie  Church.  An  if  it 
the  ouly  couccru  of  a  priest  to  pravide  for  his  expendil 
and  not  rather  to  l»y  up  for  hims«lf  a  divine  maiotenance  aftff ' 
his  dtrath  ;  although  his  will  be  the  abundance  after  this  life 
is  over,  who>  safe  in  this  world,  lias  been  able  to  cooleod 
against  so  mauy  snares  of  his  enemies  as  surround  him  hem 
Whence  the  Preacher  says,  '*  Two  are  hctler  than  one,  be- 
cause  they  have  a  good  reward  for  their  labour ;  for  if  th« 
fall,  the  one  will  lift  up  his  fellow."*  Where  are  two  betia 
than  one,  unless  where  Christ  is,  and  he  whom  Christ  defend*! 
Becaui^c,  if  fit  falU  who  is  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  Jesus  wi)I  lift 
him  up.  But  with  what  meaning  is  it  said,  in  their  labounl 
Does  Christ  then  labour?  Truly  He  does  labour  who  wfS 
"  I  have  laboured,  crying  out;"  but  He  labours  in  us.  '' JestUi 
tlierefore,  being  wearied  with  his  journey,  sat  thus  on  the 
well."  But  how  He  labours,  the  Apostle  teaches  us  by  hi 
own  inferior  example.  "  Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not  weak?"" 
And  the  Lord  himself  has  taught  us  in  his  own  words.  "1 
was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in  ;  naked,  and  ye  dollied 
me  not.""  He  labours,  that  he  may  lift  me  up  when  falling- 
Thus  in  Elisha,  the  Lord  went  forth,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
child,  that  lie  might  raise  up  the  dead  body:  in  which 
sec  the  symbol,  that  Christ  is  dead  with  us  that  he  m\i 
rise  with  us.  Christ  threw  himself  down  even  to  onr 
ness  and  low  estate,  that  be  might  Uft  us  up.  lie  cast  himi 
down;  he  did  not  fall,  but  he  lifted  up  his  fellow.  For 
fellows  he  made  us,  as  it  '\a  written,  "  He  was  anointed 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows."  Whence  Ecclesii 
beautifully  says,  "  For  if  they  fall,  the  one  will  lift  up 
fellow.'*  He  is  not  himself  lilted  up.  Christ  was  not  lii 
up  by  another's  help,  but  he  mised  hirasplf.  [.astly,  He  says, 
•*  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up." 
This  He  said,  speaking  of  the  temple  of  his  body.  Nor 
He  who  did  not  fall  raised  up;  he  who  has  fallen  is  niised 
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by  another;  he  needs  assistance  to  lift  hiui  up^  as  the  words 
Uiat  follow  teach  us,  "  But  woe  to  liim  that  is  alone  when  he 
falluth,  for  he  hath  not  another  to  help  hiiu  up."  Again,  "  If 
liro  lie  together,  then  they  have  heat."  We  are  dead  witli 
Christ,  and  therefore  we  live.  Christ  was  dead  with  us,  that 
be  might  warm  us;  He  who  says,  "  I  am  come  to  send  fire 
OD  the  earth.*' ^  I  was  dead;  but  because  in  my  baptism  t 
was  dead  wilh  Christ,  I  received  the  light  of  life  from  Christ. 
He  who  dies  iu  Christ,  being  made  warm  by  Christ,  receives 
the  vapour  of  life  and  resurrection.  The  child  was  cold,  and 
£lisha  warmed  him  with  his  spirit:  he  imparted  to  him  tlie 
vital  heat.  He  lay  with  him  in  sleep,  that  the  quiet  warmtli 
of  him  who  was  thns  symbolically  hurled  with  him  might 
bring  him  to  life,  lie,  therefore,  is  cold  who  does  nut  die  in 
Obrist :  he  cannot  be  warmed  whom  the  glowing  fire  does  not 
approach.  Neither  can  be  who  has  ijot  Christ  with  him  make 
another  wann.*^ 

AMBROSIUS  TO  SYRICIUS. 

It  is  ver)'  agreeable  to  me  to  receive  letters  from  you.  But 
when  you  employ  one  of  our  community  in  the  Lord's  service, 
as  Syrus,  our  brother  and  fellow-presbyter,  to  bring  your 
letters,  my  joy  is  doubled.  But  I  wi&h  this  fruit  could  have 
been  longer  enjoyed !  for  as  soon  as  lie  came,  he  began  to 
ibink  of  running  back  again  ;  which,  indeed,  niucli  abridged 
the  pleasure  I  so  much  desired^  but  added  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest I  felt  in  him.  For  1  love  those,  whether  Presbyters  or 
Deacons,  who,  when  they  lake  a  journey  anywhere,  never 
stifTer  themselves  to  be  absent  from  their  duty  lonajei-  than 
necessity  requires.     For  the  propbet  suys,  Nou  luboruvi  se- 

*  A  most  extnonlinnry  application  of  the  puxsngc. 

•■  The  letter  nins  out  in  llip  sumc  style  to  cotisiJcmWelcHgll],  It  is  anoiher 
j|iflotnea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  good  man  generally  applin  and  expounds 
fMHign  from  the  Scriptures  in  rer)-  remote  seiiM's,  and  sucti  u  create  surpriso 
in  Uie  simple  student  of  drvioe  lore.  There  is  niucU  rambling  divinity  in  Am- 
broses exercises  of  tliouglil  and  (awy,  correct  as  Iw  i-crtaiuly  is  iu  all  (lie  gitat 
dogmas. 
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qiiens  pout  te; — It  has  bcoa  no  labour  to  me  to  follow  tbtcJ 
Who  can  feci  it  labour  lo  follow  Jesus,  when  He  saysy  " 
unto  me  alt  yc  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
give  you  rest."     Let  us  then  always  follow  Jesus  nilh( 
ceasing.     If  we  always  follow  him,  wc  shall  never  faiut; 
gives  strength  to  those  that  follow  him.    The  nearer,  thei 
fore,  you  are  to  virtue,  the  stronger  you  will  be. 

Often,  when  wc  arc  following  Him,  our  adversaries  say 
ua,  *'  Where  is  the  word  of  the  Lord?   let  it  come  now." 
But  we  are  not  tired  of  following,  nor  are  tamed  aside 
being  oppotted  by  such  a  subtle  interrogation.     This  wu 
to  the  prophet  when  he  was  sent  to  prison,  and  immersed : 
a  miry  dungeon.     But  he  only  followed  tlie  more,  and  the 
fore  obtained  the  reward  of  victory ;  thus  he  received 
crowu,  because  he  felt  it  no  labour  to  follow  Jesus  ;  for  "  tbi 
is  no  labour  in  Jacob,  nor  sorrow  in  Israel."     Farewell, 
continue  to  love  us;  for  we  love  those  that  love  u«,  and  e«[ 
cially  our  parent.** 

AMBBOStUS  TO  SF.GAT1U5  AND  DELPHINUS,  BISHOPS. 

PoLVBiL's,  our  son,  on  his  return  from  the  African 
where  he,  with  great  reputation,  exercised  the  proconsul 
jurisdiction,  spent  a  few  days  with  ua,  and  inspired  me 
the  deepest  atiection  for  him.   Afterwards,  when  he  was 
to  return,  he  requested  mo  to  write  to  each  of  you,     I 
uiised  it  should  so  be  done.     And  accordingly  dictated 
epistle,  and  gave  it  to  him,  addressed  to  both  of  yon.    He 
manded  another  letter.     1  said  that,  according  to  my  cut 
I  had  addressed  it  to  both  of  yon,  in  order  that  your 


*'  In  our  mithorited  Itihle,  llic  nnrds  aif,  **  As  for  me  I  ban^  not 
from  being  tpaslorio  PdIIuw  thee;"  winch  inn  strict  trantfaitioii  of  ihe  lit 
Ambnne  cites  froni  t)K  Vulgate  and  the  Septua^ot.     Kyw  it  mv  mi 

**  J«feni.  xvii.  13. 

"  An  ap[)«lUtion  b«  gives  to  Syricius,  whom  in  uiothet  lellcr  be 
broOiCT,  for  tlicy  seem  to  be  the  same  person, — probftbl/  Uie  Bishop  of  '. 
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%ht  be  gratified,  not  by  the  number  of  the  epistles,  but  by 
conjanction  of  your  names;  nor  could  it  be  endured  that 
sbould  be  separated  in  wurds,  when  you  are  one  in  affec- 
;  and  I  ihousrlit  it  my  privilege  to  use  tlie  compendium 
this  mutual  love  utlbrded.  What  more  need  be  added  .' 
e  stiU  insisted  upon  another  letter.  I  gave  him  another,  that 
Uii^lit  neither  deny  him  what  be  required,  nor  alter  my  own 
QNige.  Thus  he  had  what  he  might  render  to  each  ;  for  his 
nly  reason  for  requiring  two  letters  was,  that,  when  he  had 
len  a  letter  to  one,  he  might  not  go  empty-handed  lo  the 
r ;  and  I  was  thus  enahled  to  discharge  my  duty  to  you 
f  ondivided  attachment  without  the  risk  of  otTcnding  cither, 
r  any  punctilio  as  to  the  separate  claims ;  especially,  too,  as 
his  mode  of  letter- writing  is  apostolical,  as  where  one  writes 
many,  as  Paul  to  the  Oalatiani; ;  and  two  write  to  one,  as 
are  find  in  Scripture,  "  Paul,  a  prisoner  of  Jc^us  Christ,  and 
rimotheufi  his  brother,  to  Philemon."  I  send  health  to  you 
wth.    Love  us,  and  pray  for  us,  for  I  love  you. 


MBROSirS  TO  AXriCUS,  COMMENDING  miSCrS,  A  COMMON 

FRIF.ND,  AND  TIIF.  Ur.AQEa  OF    LF.TTKRS 

BETWEEN  TIIEM. 

RAVK  sent  letters  to  you  by  Priscus.  My  friend  PriHCus  has 
>rought  letters  to  me,  and  I  h:ive  given  letterb  to  Priscus.  I  beg 
you  to  continue  your  wonted  affection  to  this  Priscus;  and  more 
than  your  wonted  affection ;  which  I  intreat  for  him,  because 
you  are  to  know  that  !  niyaelf  make  a  great  deal  of  my  friend 
Priscus.  My  affection  fur  him  is  of  old  standing  (priscus 
amor").  Commencing  witli  our  boyhood,  it  has  grown  and 
increased  with  our  age.  It  wa.s  after  a  long  tapic  of  years 
that  I  saw  him  again ;  so  that  not  only  in  name  was  he  Pris- 
cus, but  he  came  really  priscus  to  me,  by  the  long  interval 
whicli  had  been  interposed  between  our  meetings.  Farewell. 
ContiDue  to  love  us,  who  love  you. 

**  This  pirn,  or  ploy  uixm  the  wotd  priscus,  in  so  grare  n  nun,  la  amusing 
id  picmsirtg. 
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AMBKOSIUa  TCI   ALYPIDS. 

ANTiocnus,  a  consular  man,  delivered  mc  your  letters;  m 
have  I  neglected  my  duty  to  auswer  tbem,  for  I  sent  leltei 
by  some  of  my  people,  and,  if  I  mislake  not,  another  oppor- 
tunity presenting  itself,  I  despatched  a  duplicate.  But  be- 
cause I  feel  that  the  offices  of  friendship  ought  not  to  be 
measured  ont,  but  ptled  up,  I  thought  it  behoved  me,  espe- 
cially as  the  bearer  was  returning,  who  had  brought  tne  so  great 
a  present  of  letters  from  you,  to  charge  him  with  the  carriage 
of  some  communication  from  me,  that  I  towards  both  of  yoo, 
and  he  to  you  especially,  might  be  acquitted,  since  he  vru 
under  an  obligation  to  give  you  back  as  much  as  he  had  re- 
ceived.    Farewell,  and  continue  to  love  those  who  love  yon. 

AMBKOSIUS  TO  ANTONIUS. 

You  are  never  silent  to  me,  nor  do  T  ever  complain  that  T  am 
cast  ofT,  by  your  omitting  to  write  to  mc,  bccautH^  I  koow 
assuredly  that  I  always  have  a  place  in  your  bosom.  For  as 
yoii  bestow  upon  me  what  is  of  more  value,  how  can  you  deay 
me  that  which  is  often  lavished  upon  many,  not  so  much  out 
of  the  habit  of  friendship,  as  the  interchange  of  business?  1 
judge  of  your  mind  by  my  own,  so  as  to  be  persuaded  that  t 
am  never  absent  from  you,  us  you  arc  not  from  me ;  for  we 
adhere  to  each  other  in  our  thoughts.  I  never  think  that  our 
correspondence  ceases,  as  1  am  daily  conversing  with  you, 
directing  my  eyes,  my  aBijctluns,  and  all  my  dutiful  regard* 
towards  you.  With  Iheso  feelings  I  am  delighted  to  hold 
converse  with  you ;  for  your  letters,  to  speak  openly  tvith  one 
who  is  a  participator  in  all  the  sentiments  of  my  bosom,  make 
me  rather  ashamed.  Wherefore,  f  intrcat  you  io  waive  ia 
future  all  expressions  of  gratitude,  since  the  greateJtt  reward  I 
can  rcctive  for  the  discharge  of  my  duty  towards  you  will  be, 
!o  be  thought  by  you  not  to  be  deficient  in  acquitting  myself 
of  that  duty.  Farewell,  and  continue  to  love  us,  as  you  are 
beloved  by  us. 
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AHBROSIUS  TO  CANDIDIANUS,  HIS  DROTIIER. 

'here  ifi,  indeed^  the  greatest  splendour  in  your  discourse; 
put  to  mc  it  principally  shines,  in  the  affection  it  breathes 
toirards  me.  It  is  in  your  epistles  that  I  perceive  the  bril- 
liancy of  your  mind,  my  much  loved  brother.  May  the  Lord 
bless  you,  and  gire  you  his  grace;  for  1  recognize  in  your 
letters  your  kind  wishes,  and  not  my  own  deserLs ;  fur  what 
deserts  of  mine  can  be  on  a  level  with  such  compositions  as 
jrours  ?     Love  us»  my  brother,  as  you  are  loved  by  us. 


Ambrose  was  Lorn  about  the  year  333^  and  died  on  the  I4th 
of  April  397.     A  period  full  of  great  events,  the  greatest  of 
mrhich  was  the  6^nal  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the  polluted 
system  of  heathen  idolatry,  throughout  the  Roman  world. 
*rhc  part  which  Symiiiachus  took  in  opposition  to  Ambrose, 
brings  him  conspicuously  before  us  ;  and  in  him  we  recognise 
one  of  the  greatest  letter-writers  in  this  laat  period  of  hia 
country's  destiny.     Ilia  letters,  which  have  been  preserved, 
are  numerous  enough  to  he  divided  and  arranged  in  tt;n  books. 
He  was  invested  with  all  thu  civil  and  sacerdotal  honours  of 
e  Pagan  constitution  of  Rome,  possessed  of  great  induencc, 
^'senator,  pontiff,  augur,  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  prtsfect  of 
city.     lu  his  letters,  written  in  a  3urtd  style,  he  is  sup- 
d  to  have  principally  imitated  Pliny,  whom  his  flatter- 
ing  friends   pronounced   him  to  equal   or  excel."     But  in 
the  opinion  of  Gibbon,  bis  luxuriancy  consisted  of  barren 
leaves,  without  fruit,  and  even  without  flowers.     Few  facts 
and  few  sentiments  can  be  extracted  from  his  verbose  corres- 
pondence."    The  passage  in  Gibbon,  in  which  he  introduces 
Symmaehus  to  his  readers,  contains  some  interesting  parti- 
culars respecting  the  religious  state  of  Home  when  Ambrose 
and  Symmuclius  look  the  field,  in  the  great  and  flnal  contest 

*^  Macrob.  Saiumal.  t.  v.  c.  L 
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between  inveterate  error  and  effulgent  truth.  The  Christ! 
says  the  historian,  fomied  the  least  numerous  party  in 
senate  of  Rome;  and  it  was  only  by  their  absence  that 
could  express  tlieir  dii^scnt  from  tJie  \c<^a\  ihuugli  profane 
of  a  Pagan  majorily.  In  that  assembly,  the  dying  embers  of 
freedom  werv,  for  a  moment,  revived  and  inflamed  by  tbc 
breath  of  fanaticism.  Four  respectable  deputations**  were 
successively  voted  to  the  imperial  court,  to  represent  the 
grievances  of  the  priesthood  and  the  senate,  and  to  solicit  iht 
restoraliui)  of  the  altar  of  Victory.  And  the  conduct  of  lhi« 
important  business  was  entrusted  to  Symmachus,  whose  breast 
was  animated  by  the  warmest  zeal  for  the  cause  of  expiring 
paganism;  and  his  reJigious  antagonists  lamented  the  abuse 
of  his  genius,  and  the  inefficacy  of  his  moral  virtues.  The 
orator,  whose  petition  to  the  Emperor  Valeutinian  is  extant, 
WHS  consciuuH  of  the  dltliculty  and  danger  of  the  oQice  which 
lie  had  assumed.  He  endeavours  to  seduce  the  iniaginatioD  of 
a  young  prince  by  displaying  the  attributLS  of  the  goddess  of 
victory ;  he  insinuates  that  the  conliscation  of  the  revenues 
which  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  was  a 
measure  unworthy  of  his  hberal  and  disinterested  character; 
and  niaiutaimt  tliat  the  Roman  sacrifices  would  be  deprived 
of  their  force  and  energy,  if  lliey  were  no  longer  celebrated  at 
the  expense,  as  well  usiu  the  name  of  the  republic. 

The  philosophic  hisforiaa  concludes  his  draught  of  this 
celebrated  letter  iu  tlie  following  dcscnptivc  terms.  "  Even 
scepticism  was  made  to  supply  an  apology  for  superstition. 
It  was  argued  that  the  great  and  incomprehensible  secret  of 
the  universe  eludes  the  enquiry  of  man;  and  every  nation 
seems  to  consult  the  dictates  of  prudence,  by  a  faithful  attach- 
ment to  those  rites  and  opinions  which  have  received  tiie 
sanction  of  ages.  If  those  ages  have  been  crowned  with  glory 
and  prosperity,  if  the  devout  people  have  frequently  obtained 


**  llie  Bnt,  to  3B3,  to  GniUan,  who  refused  them  audience.  The  second, 
364,  lo  Vftleiitiuiui,  wlien  Ambrose  aiid  Symjnachus  were  oombutiuiis.  The 
thinl,  388,  to  'llieodosiiu.  And  ihe  fourth  to  ValcntiniAn  11.  See  Lar 
Heath.  Test  iv.  373. 
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the  blessings  which  they  have  solicited  at  the  altars  of  the 
gods,  it  must  appear  still  more  advisable  to  persist  in  the 
ume  salutary  practice^  and  not  to  risk  the  uuLiiowii  perils 
that  may  attend  any  rash  innovations.  The  test  of  antiquity 
and  8ticce«8  was  applied  uiih  singular  advantage  to  the  relif^ion 
of  Xunia ;  and  Rome  herself,  the  celefetial  genius  that  presided 
over  the  fates  of  the  ftity,  is  introduced  by  the  orator  to  plead 
her  own  cause  before  the  tribinial  of  the  emperors. 

'  Most  excellentprinccs.'says  ^ic  venerable  matron, '  fathers 
of  your  country !  pity  and  respect  my  age,  which  has  hitherto 
flowed  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  piety.  Since  I  do  not 
repent,  permit  me  to  contmue  in  the  practice  of  my  ancient 
rites.  Since  I  am  born  free,  allow  me  tu  enjoy  my  domestic 
instituliona.  This  religion  has  reduced  the  world  under  my 
laws.  These  rites  have  rcjiclkd  Hannibal  from  the  city,  and 
the  Ganis  from  the  capilol.  Were  my  grey  hairs  reserved  for 
such  intolerable  disgrace  ?  I  am  ignorant  of  the  new  system, 
which  I  am  required  to  adopt,  but  I  am  well  assured  that  the 
correction  of  old  age  is  always  an  ungrateful  and  Ignouiiniuus 
office.' 

"  The  fears  of  the  people  supplied  what  the  discretion  of 
Symranchus  had  suppressed;  and  thecalaraities  which  afflicted 
or  threatened  the  declining  empire  were  unanimously  imputed 
by  the  pagans  to  the  new  religion  of  Christ,  and  of  Constan- 
tine.  But  the  hopes  of  Symmachus  were  rcjMmtedly  batlled 
by  the  finu  and  dexterous  opposition  of  .Ambrose  ;  who  forti- 
fied the  emperors  against  the  fallacious  eloquence  of  the 
advocates  of  Rome.  In  this  controversy,  Ambrose  conde- 
scended to  speak  the  language  of  a  philosopher,  and  to  ask 
with  some  contempt,  why  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to 
introduce  an  imaginary  and  invisible  power,  as  the  cause  of 
those  victories,  which  were  sufficiently  explained  by  the  valour 
and  discipline  of  the  legions.  He  justly  derides  the  absurd 
reverence  for  antiquity,  which  could  only  tend  tu  discourage 
the  improvements  of  art,  and  to  replunge  the  human  race  into 
their  original  burbari.sm.  From  thence,  gradually  rising  to  a 
tnout  lofty  and  theological  tone,  he  pronounces  that  Chr'isti- 
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unity  alone  ia  the  doctrine  of  truth  and  salvation  ;  and  ll 
every  mode  of  polytheism   conducts  its   deluded   votari 
through  the  paths  of  error,  to  the  abyss  of  eternal  perditi 
Arguments  like  these,  when  suggested  by  a  favourite  bisb 
hud  power  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of  victoi 
but  the  same  arguments  fell,  with  much  more  weight 
cRecl,  fium   the   moutli  of  a  conqueror;    and  the  gods 
nntiquity  were  dragged  in  triumph  at  the  chariot-wheels 
Theodosius.     In  a  full  meeting  of  the  senate,  the  empe 
proposed,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  republic,  the  importai 
question,  whethi?r  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  or  lliat  of  Christy 
should  be  the  religion  of  the  Unmans." 

The  hUtorian  proceeds  with  his  narration  llius.  "  On  t 
regular  division  of  the  senate,  Jupiter  was  condemned  and 
degraded  by  the  sense  of  a  very  large  majority  ;  and  it  is  rather 
surprising  that  any  members  should  have  been  found  bold 
enough  to  declare,  by  their  speeches  and  votes,  that  they 
were  still  attached  to  the  interest  of  an  abdicated  deity.  The 
hasty  conversion  of  the  senate  must  be  attributed  to  super- 
natural  or  sordid  motives;  and  many  of  the  reluctant  pros^ 
lytes  betrayed,  on  every  fuvourable  occasion,  their  secret  dts- 
positiun  to  throw  off  the  mask  of  odious  dissimulation." 

Such  were  some  of  the  remarks  of  Gibbou  on  an  occurrence 
greatly  distinguished  among  those  which  the  history  of  lliese 
iLiues  has  preserved  to  us.  It  took  place  in  the  year  388  a.  d. 
which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  period  of  tiie  com- 
plete conversion  of  the  Roman  state.  Till  the  time  of  Graliau 
the  Chrislian  emperors  bad  permitted  themselves  to  be  invested 
with  the  dress  and  dignity  of  the  supreme  |x>ntifl';  but  Gralian 
put  an  end  to  all  these  symbols  of  the  ancient  superstition, 
and  abolished  a  long  train  of  rites,  ceremonies,  and  ofliccs, 
which  stUl  inaiiUaiucd  in  existence  a  large  portion  of  the 
external  fabric  of  heathenism.  The  augurs,  the  vestals,  the 
flamcns,  the  f'ratcrnitiea  of  the  SaUans  and  Lupercals,  and 
many  other  sacerdotal  and  civil  institutions,  which  had  been 
continued  from  the  i-eigit  of  IViima  to  that  of  Gratian,  termi- 
nated with  the  accession  of  that  emperor ;  the  early  days  of 
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hose  government  were  mBrked  by  a  zeal  beyond  that  of  his 
redecessors  in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  But  paganisni  was 
uliU  in  name  and  usage  the  constitutional  religion  of  the 
empire.  In  the  chamber  or  hall  where  the  senate  asBerabled 
»tiU  stuod  the  statue  and  altar  of  Victory — the  stately  figure 
of  a  female,  standing  on  a  globe,  witb  a  crown  of  laurel  in  her 
hand  ;  and  on  this  altar  the  senators  were  sworn  to  observe 
the  laws  of  the  empire.  The  altar  of  Victory  had  been  removed 
by  Constantius,  restored  by  Julian,  and  again  ejected  by 
Gnitian.  Still,  however,  paganism,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
was  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  senate,  which  continued 
to  solicit  the  restoration  of  this  cheriished  monument  of  heatlien 
grandeur. 

To  the  Emperor  Theodosius  was  reserved  the  glory  of 
cstablitthing  the  Christian  faith  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old 
superstition,  not  only  in  Rome  but  throughout  the  provinces. 
His  decrees  were  decisive  and  peremptory  against  the  auguries, 
the  sacrifices,  and  all  the  services  and  ceremonies  of  the 
heathen  temples.  The  fabulous  throng  of  deities  with  which 
the  heavens  had  so  long  been  peopled  by  superstition  was 
discarded,  and  allowed  a  place  only  io  the  macliinery  of  poetry 
and  the  province  of  fiction. 

1  have  dwelt  a  little  on  the  general  state  of  this  period  of 
the  Roman  history*,  which  was  at  this  epoch  the  history  of 
the  world,  the  better  to  shew  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
persons  were  placed  whose  correspondence  is  now  to  be  set 
before  the  reader.  It  was  a  period  much  distinguished  by  a 
kind  of  ambition  in  the  graces  of  letter-writing;  and,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  every  attainment  coupled  with  the  vanity 
of  display,  It  became  disfigured  by  much  aHTected  ornament 
and  inflated  common-place.  The  letters  interchanged  between 
S^-mmaclms  and  Ausonius  will  support  this  observation.  They 
were  both  courtiers,  and  both  learned  men,  Ausonius  was 
the  tutor  and  familiar  friend  of  the  Emperor  Gnttian,  and 
a  considerable  poet,  though  some  of  the  products  of  his  pen 
deserve  only  to  be  mentioned  with  execnitJon.  Symmuchus 
was,  as  has  sufficiently  appeared,  a  decided  pagan,  but  Auso- 
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nius  seemed  to  be  half  christian  and  half  heathcDi  in  bo  mi 
tliat,  iu  the  various  mention  of  him  by  critics  and  histuna 
he  passes  under  both  these  denominations.     The  probabitil 
is,  that  he  possessed  but  httle  concern  for  the  prevuleocel 
the  one  or  the  other  behef,  so  as  at  the  shrine  of  his 
vanity  there  was  enough  of  the  worship  of  adulation. 

SYMMACUUS  TO  AUSONIUS. 

You  desire  me  to  write  longer  letters;  and  in  thia  desire | 
testify  your  affection  for  me.  But  I  am  too  conscious  of 
poverty  of  my  intelleet  not  to  adopt,  in  my  corregpondei 
wth  you,  a  discreet  brevity,  rather  than  proclaim  in 
pages  the  sterility  of  my  resources.  And  what  wonder  if  mf 
store  is  impoverished,  after  being  so  long  without  the  advan- 
tage of  any  cotumuuieation  from  you,  either  in  poetry  or  prose. 
Until  I  am  in  your  debt  on  our  literary  account,  how  can  yoo 
fairly  charge  me  with  a  long  interest.  Your  divine  verses  oa 
the  Moselle  ^^  is  in  the  hands  and  bosoms  of  multitudes,  but  I 
was  to  be  favoured  only  with  a  glimpse  of  it.  Why,  I  would 
ask,  was  I  to  be  denied  this  privilege  ?  Was  it  because  1  am 
a  stranger  to  the  IVIuscb,  and  incapable  of  disccniing  the 
merits  of  such  a  performance,  or  too  envious  to  do  it  justice? 
You  have  taken  from  me  the  credit  either  of  my  discernment, 
or  my  candour,  I  would  have  you  to  know,  however,  that,  in 
Bpite  of  your  luterdict,  I  have  intruded  myself  into  the  secret 
of  your  performance;  and  I  could  almost  have  wished  to  hide 
from  you  my  opinion  of  it,  that  so  I  might  revenge  myself 
upon  you  by  my  silence,  but  the  sense  of  injury  has  been  etnnk 
at  once  in  my  admiration  of  this  poem.  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  Moselle  when  1  was  following  the  standards  of 


*  Tlie  poem  of  Ausortua  on  tJie  rivet  MosellB  was  hU  principal  wortt. 
contains  many  very  rigorous  verses,  nnd  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  wtiL 
UimugTioiit  with  gitmt  freFtium,  rurcv,  luid  elvgatice.     lie  (illul  successivcljr  I 
higliest  o^ce.^  of  ilie  slate:  and  wlien  cuiimiI,  being  al  Trvfes,  he  *m 
ple&Md  wii1t  the  nmoiiity  of  tlic  rirer  aboTCntcntioned,  u  lo  malto  it  die  fuV 
ject  of  cekbrttioD  in  an  extended  poem. 


IE  OF  SI  DO! 

iiDinortal  princes  &"<!  considered  it  upon  a  par  with  many 
of  our  great,  though  not  nith  our  greatMt  rivers:  but  you 
bare  raised  it  by  your  illustrious  verses  to  a  dignity  above  the 
Egyptian  Nile  ; — in  your  poc^n  it  has  a  more  luxurious  fresli- 
DMS  than  the  frigid  Tanais,  and  a  brighter  traospaieucy  ihau 
ovrono  Fucinus.*"    I  am  so  well  acquainted  with  your  fond- 
ness for  this  rivcr^  that,  did  I  not  know  how  incapable  you  arc 
of  falsifying^  facL^,  even  in  a  poem,  I  should  not  have  trusted 
your  accounts  of  its  origin,  or  its  course.     But  pray  let  mc 
you  where  you  have  discovered  those  multitudes  of  hshes; 
(Itveriiificd  by  their  names  as  by  their  colours,  magnitudes, 
tnd  flavour;  to  which,  it  must  be  owned,  you  have  given 
somewhat  of  a  painted  life  and  beauty,  beyond  tho  gifls  of 
jpalure  :  and  how  comes  it  that,  although  I  have  often  been  a 
U  at  your  table,  where,  amoii^  the  many  objects  that  have 
attracted  my  attention,  the  things  presented  to  the  palate  were 
not  the  least,  I  have  never  met  with  the  kind  of  fishes  you 
describe  in  your  poem.     Having  given  birth  to  these  fish  in 
yonr  poem,  why  have  you  not  given  them  to  your  friends 
among  the  dishes  at  your  table. 

Joking  apart,  I  solemnly  aver,  that  I  rank  your  n-ork  with 
the  productions  of  Maro.  But  I  will  no  longer  dwell  on 
your  praises,  forgetful  of  my  own  wrongs,  lest  your  glory 
should  receive  this  further  accession — that  it  compels  the 
admiration  of  cHie  whom  you  have  oSended.  If  you  shall 
thus  continue  to  t^pread  abroad  your  productions,  without 
admitting  me  to  a  participation,  I  umsl  be  cuuteut  to  owe  my 
enjoyment  to  the  kindness  of  others.     Farewell. 

^^^L  THC  SAME  TO  TBE  SAME. 

Xt  L  could,  without  interruption,  employ  uiyself  wliolly  in 
proclaiming  your  deserts,  I  should  still  seem  to  myself  to  have 
imperfectly  discharged  my  obligation  in  this  respect ;  bo  far  is 


**  A  Euke  m  luly,  in  tlK  country  of  ttic  Mini,  in  the  further  Abnino- 
PIm.  ill.  l-i. 
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my  duty  towards  you  from  being  a  work  at  which  I  repine.  But 
though  this  is  an  employment  which  well  becomes  the  »ene- 
ratjon  in  which  I  hold  your  superiority;  yet,  remember,  yd 
are  not  to  expect  this  homage  and  devotion  without 
returns  of  grace  and  favour  on  your  part.  Now  sec  on  wt 
these  observations  are  meant  to  bear.  It  is  a  long  time  sine 
you  have  furnislied  me  with  any  thing  from  your  pen  to 
and  meditate  upon :  and  the  excuse  you  ofler  is  the  engrossii 
duties  of  your  olRce  of  pretorian  prefect.  It  is  true — yW 
have  been  deservedly  called  to  a  jurisdiction  of  supreme  im- 
portance ;  but  your  great  abililiea  are  more  than  equal  to  all 
the  business  which  your  brilliant  fortune  has  brought  with  it 
Be  persuaded,  therefore,  not  to  withdraw  your  attention  wholly 
from  those  elegant  employmcuts,  which  are  so  far  from  being 
troubles  to  men  of  business,  that  they  are  the  best  alleviaton 
of  their  troubles.     Farewell. 

THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAMC. 


As  in  many  things  our  ancestors  manifested  their  wisdom,  so 
did  they  conspicuously  in  this — that  tliey  placed  together  the 
temples  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  like  twin  sisters;  intcndiug 
thereby  to  shew  what  we  see  exemplified  in  you,  that  where 
we  find  the  rewards  of  honour  thci'c  we  find  abo  the  merits  of 
virtue.  And  not  far  from  these  stands  the  shrine  of  the 
Camence,  with  their  sacred  fountain,  to  denote  the  tendency 
of  liberal  learning  to  promote  our  political  advancement.  The 
reasons  of  your  own  advancement  may  be  read  in  these  lessons 
and  institutes  of  our  ancestors.  It  is  your  gravity  of  morals, 
and  your  resemblance  to  the  model  of  ancient  discipline,  which 
have  raised  you  to  the  curule  seat.  Many  will  by  your  ex- 
ample be  taught  to  rely  upon  solid  accomplishments,  genuioe 
merit,  and  correct  learning.  History,  indeed,  abounds  wid^| 
instances  of  the  niggard  hand  with  which  princes  have  rewarded^ 
the  abilities  which  have  udurticd  their  own  annals.  The  Stagi- 
rite  was  nothing  the  better  for  the  brilliant  successes  of 
all-conquering  pupil ;  and  it  was  a  great  blemish  on  the  cfai 
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Tftcter  of  FaUias,  that  oat  of  his  JEuAic  spoils  a  cloak  was 
the  only  gift  bestowed  on  Quintus  Etinius.*^  Nor  did  the 
second  of  the  Africani  do  more  for  PanaE^tius,  nor  Rutihus 
for  Opillus,  Pyrrfaus  for  Ctnea^  or  Mithiidates  for  Metro- 
donis :  these  all  let  their  instructors  in  the  liberal  arts  g:o 
without  their  retrard.  But  our  truly  erudite  emperor,  abonnd- 
iDg  iu  wealth  and  honour,  has  rewarded  you  in  the  proportion 
of  your  merits.  In  the  midst  of  my  joy  in  bearing  of  your 
[^prosperity,  what  words  can  declare  how  vexatious  I  feci  it  to 
l»e  prerented  from  being  with  you  at  this  juncture.  I  ara 
tore  afraid  lest,  by  a  wrong  construction  of  the  motives  of  my 
absence,  you  may  be  induced  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  my 
congratulations.  I  longed  with  the  greatest  impatience  to 
transport  myself  to  you.  But  enfeebled  by  indisposition,  I 
have  been  afraid  to  underUike  a  long  journey,  with  rough 
accommodations  on  the  road,  the  days  growing  shorter  aud 
colder^  and  other  such  like  inconveniences.  If  you  feel  as  a 
sincere  friend  towards  me,  I  entreat  you  to  be  candid  in  the 
light  in  which  you  view  these  excuses.  It  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful whether,  after  this  conduct  on  my  part,  notwithstanding 
my  reasons  above  given,  I  shall  ever  again  rise  as  high  in 
your  favour  as  heretofore.  My  present  care  is  to  avoid  giving 
you  any  just  ground  for  complaint;  and  having  done  that,  I 
am  at  ease. 

SAME  TO  SAME. 

Afteh  your  long  silence,  I  expected  as  well  as  desired  longer 
letters ;  for  it  is  agreeable  to  the  changeable  character  of  all 
human  things  that  scarcity  should  be  fallowed  by  abundance. 
But  Qiy  hopes  were  nevertheless  disappointed;  for  your  last 
was  about  a  page  in  length.  It  was,  indeed,  sprinkled  with 
Attic  salt,  and  fragrant  as  thyme  ;  but  it  reminds  me  of  those 
sparing  repasts  which  may  sutfice  to  stay  the  stomacli,  but 


Q.  Enniut,  the  luttLor  of  tfa^iea.  comedies,  annnli,  ttnd  saiim,  bom 
i|T2a8  yean  B.  c.  followed  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  in  his  cxpeclilioii  to 
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not  to  oppease  hunger.  What  if  I  were  to  ask  of  you  a  pU 
tifiil  mmlj  a  feast  of  the  Satii  (saharc  cODTtviuni),  a  substai 
tial  board ;  would  you  put  me  off  with  a  second  course 
little  dehcacies  only  ?  Kciuember  what  the  Greek  aphorii 
says.  "With  nutriments  ever  so  sparing  and  light,  a  man 
be  ke{>t  from  death,  but  nut  supported  in  strength."  You 
to  fear  lest  1  should  make  no  account  of  your  occupatit 
Well  then  ynii  are  Questor,  I  remember ;  one  of  tlie  Huipet 
Council,  I  know.  Add  to  tliese,  if  you  please,  a  thousand 
other  engagements.  It  never  yet  has  hap^wned  that  labour 
has  wora  down  your  faculties,  or  care  blunted  your  beuignity, 
or  use  exhausted  your  resourct^s.  If  you  never  repose  from 
your  daily  toiU,  surely  you  will  snatch  an  interval  from  sleep 
before  the  day  begins  to  boistow  upon  your  friends.  But  why, 
for  want  of  something  more  to  the  puipuse,  do  I  allow  myself 
to  run  on  in  this  idle  way  ?  I  will  take  fur  my  example  your 
Inst  letter,  as  your  other  excellent  habits.  Perhaps  you  may 
be  too  much  occupied  to  read  lung  letters;  and  I  think  il 
must  be  so,  for  this  reason,  that  he  who  has  not  leisure  to 
write,  can  have  as  little  to  read.     Farewell. 

SAME  TO  SAME. 

Your  letters,  which  l  received  during  my  stay  at  Cipua, 
delighted  me  by  the  proof  they  gave  of  your  erudition.  To 
their  own  natuml  gaiuty  were  superadded  the  suavity  of  the 
Ciceronian  style ;  nor  can  (  forliear  to  mention  among  their 
recommendations  the  praise  they  bestow  upon  llie  performances 
uF  my  pen,  more  flattering,  I  fear,  than  true.  I  am  in  doubt 
which  most  to  admire — ^the  grace  which  breathes  in  your 
eloquence,  or  that  which  glows  in  your  bosom.  In  truth,  yo^H 
so  SLirpa?^  others  in  the  elegancies  of  expression,  that  one  ff^ 
afraid  to  answer  your  letters.  And  yet  so  kind  is  your  appro- 
bation of  my  humble  performances,  that  I  cannot,  with  com- 
mon gratitude,  be  silent.  But  what  to  do  I  don't  know ;  for 
if  I  should  dilate  upon  your  excellencies,  I  shall  appear  to  he 
inviting  a  regular  commerce  of  flattery ;  and  to  be  not  simply 
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pprover,  but  an  mutator  of  the  kind  things  yon  say  to  mc. 

X  the  Banic  time,  that  which  yuu  do  without  auy  oatent&lious 

ftOtivCf  one  is  almort  afraid  to  applaud,  lest  one  might  seem 

o  bieat  the  act  as  done  to  attract  applause.    One  thing,  how- 

mt,  1  niuftt  beg  you  to  receive  as  a  plain  unquestionable 

>«iity — that  there  is  no  man  upon  earth  whom  i  love  more 

:oidially  than  yourself.     By  this  honourable  pledge  you  hold 

ne  for  ever  engaged.     But  I  cannot  but  thiuk  that  you  shew 

10  excess  of  diffidence  and  reserve  when  you  complain  of  my 

ctraying  your  authorship ;  for  it  is  easier  to  close  the  mouth 

ipOD  live  coals,  than  to  keep  the  secret,  when  we  know,  and 

diers  do  not,  the  author  of  a  luminous  work.     Indeed  it 

eems  to  me  that,  when  an  author  has  launched  his  perfor- 

ttance,  he  has  given  up  all  right  of  concealment ;   having 

Published  his  work,  be  ought  to  consider  himself  as  per- 

ly  before  the  public,  and   his  conipusitioo  as  a  tiling 

open  and  free.   Do  you  fear  the  venom  of  some  envious 

er  ? — the  bite  of  s<Hne  merciless  tooth  ?     Your  singular 

Ucity  It  IS,  that,  as  favour  ha»  not  given  you  your  celebrity, 

envy  cannot  rob  yuu  of  it.     Your  merit  is  loo  welt  eata* 

lished  to  depend  upon  the  censorious  or  candid  judgment  of 

lour  readers.    Henceforth,  then,  discard  alt  groundless  fears ; 

and  give  free  exercise  to  your  pen,  that  you  luuy  be  oflcn 

fore  the  public.     Suppose  you  put  forth  »ome  didactic  or 

ortatory  poem  in  my  name.    Put  my  silence  to  the  test  in  this 

ay,  though  I  don't  know  whether  I  could  answer  for  uiy 

eeping  the  secret  even  then ;  however,  I  might  be  interested 

doing  so ;  for  I  well  knovr  what  pleasure  there  must  be  in 

ing  the  means  of  bringing  out  anything  which  your  mind 

had  deliberately  composed  and  approved.     One  has  a  sort  of 

partnership  in  tlie  praise  of  another  man,  when  one  is  the  first 

lo  present  to  the  public  the  products  of  his  intellect.     It  is 

us  that  dramatic  writers  acquire  their  greatest  glory;  and 

ch  actors  as  Rusciiis  and  Auibivius,"  in  doing  justice  to  the 

**  The  name  of  Roscius  is  ramtlior  lo  atl.     Ainbivius  Turpio  wns  o  cc1e> 
~*»^  comic  aaat,  mcotioncd  in  Cic.  de  Senectulo,  and  in  the  dtaloguo  do 
*    9,  seel.  20. 
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sentiments  of  others,  have  advanced  their  own  rcputalit 
Do,  therefore,  I  pray,  in  this  manner  employ  your  leisure 
satisfying  my  cravings  for  fresh  productions  of  your  peD.  Ai 
if,  still  afraid  of  appearing  boastful,  you  are  in  dread  of  y« 
authorship's  transpiring  through  some  talkative  tongues, 
persist  in  your  concealment  for  my  benefit,  that  I  may  safd 
enjoy  tlie  credit  of  your  writings.     Farewell. 


A  letter  of  Theodosius  the  emperor  to  the  same  Ausooius  ii 
expressed  with  much  grace  and  dignity. 


THBOOOSIUS  AUG.  AOSONIU  PA^BNTI. 

Tnr  affection  with  which  I  regard  you,  my  much  cheriBhnl 
parent,^'  conspires  with  my  admiration  of  your  talents  aad 
erudition,  which  are  of  the  very  highest  order,  to  make  me  lay 
aside  the  usual  reserve  of  other  princes,  and  to  send  you  t 
friendly  epistle,  written  with  my  own  Imnd.  The  object  of 
which  letter  is  to  demand,  not.  indeed,  as  of  royal  right,  bat 
on  the  strength  of  our  mutual  attachment,  not  to  let  mc  be 
robbed  of  the  gratification  of  reading  your  writings ;  some  of 
which  were  well  known  to  me,  but  have  now  almost  escaped 
from  my  memory  by  lapse  of  time.  I  am  anxious  not  only  to 
recal  such  to  my  mind,  but  I  wish  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  what  you  have  since  written,  and  of  which  so  much  ii 
proctaimcd  by  the  voice  of  fame.  I  beg,  tlieu,  for  the  love  in 
which  you  hold  me,  that  you  will  freely  communicate  to  me 
the  contents  of  your  cabinet,  folJowing  the  example  of  tli^ 
best  writers,  (with  whom  most  assuredly  you  deserve  to  ^^| 
classed,)  who  contended  with  each  other  in  their  forwardness 
to  lay  their  works  before  Octavianus  August us,-~- works,  it 
must  be  owned,  not  always  contributing  In  their  tendency  ^| 
the  honour  of  that  emperor,  who,  whether  be  admired  them  u 


*'  TI»«  appellaljons  of  fellier  and  son  were  unually  inlerdisnged  bei» 
preceptors  nml  tlioiie  who  were  initnicted  by  them. 
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inch  as  I  do  you.  I  do  not  koow,  bat  certainly  he  did  not 
[love  them  better. 


A  letter  or  two  of  Aasooius  to  Pontias  Paulinas^  first  his 

p\f  and  aflertrards  bishop  of  Xola,  celebrated  for  his  taate 

accomplishments,  but  more  especially  signalized  by  the 

lent  from  the  world,  and  devotional  atudies  tn  which  he 

the  evening  of  his  life,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 


ArSONIUS  TO  POHTIDS  PACLINUS. 

Row  pro5table  to  me,  my  son  Paulinus,  has  been  the  com- 
plaint wliicb  you  have  made^'or  me,  for  certainly  it  never 
ttould  have  been  made  Ay  me.  Fearing  that  tlic  oil  which 
jou  were  so  good  as  to  send  me  had  not  satisfied  me,  you 
bate  supplied  this  assumed  defect  by  doubling  your  present. 
Which  comes  now  with  the  additional  condiment  of  the  Bar- 
i^Iuoa  pickle.  By  the  by,  you  know  I  never  would  or  could 
consent  to  call  this  by  the  name  of  murin,  the  term  in  vulgar 
tte ;  as  the  most  scientific  of  the  ancients,  and  those  among 
Ifaeni  who  have  been  scrupulous  of  using  Greek  terras,  have 
adopted  the  word  gurum,  without  finding  for  it  any  Latin 
vord.  But  there  is  one  name  for  the  liquor,  which  will,  as 
between  us,  be  appropriate,  in  whatever  language  I  converse 
nilh  you,  and  that  is  the  liquor  aocionim.*'  How  kind  and 
friendly  it  was  in  you  thus  to  make  me  a  partaker  with  you 
tf  those  delicacies  which  appear  to  have  but  just  come  to  your 

"  The  tnuria  was  loule  from  the  fiih  called  the  thunny,  ultnl,  nnd  ms- 
tnBted,  or  dtsaolfed  ;  and  itie  gnrutn,  which  wot  heUl  in  s«i}>enor  attimAtioo, 
Was  made  in  a  similar  manner  from  tlie  scomber,  or  moclrcl ;  ihou(;h  some 
KJ  it  «*U  from  the  ^lun^eon.  The  garum  wan  a  Cireek  word.  An  inrrrior  or 
QonUDaD  sort  was  made  from  any  kind  of  smaEI  fisJi ;  and  wnt  railed  aler.  The 
gartUD  vroA  generally  wnt  to  Rome  by  one  or  other  of  iia  allic«,  ojiil  ihrncc 
teUed  garuro  Aociorum,  the  best  being  furnished  by  Spam ;  wlicre  it  Msmt 
aftervrarda  to  have  been  the  same  as  tliat  which  was  called  onchovat.  Gam 
de  iDccis  ptscis  Iberi.  Hofai.  Sat.  vtii.  lib.  3.  And  »ee  Matt.  lib.  xiil,  103, 
103.     Edit.  Schrev.  in  Not 

I'  P 
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handi.     O,  my  friend,  tliou  art  more  to  my  taste  thao 
Bwpetcst  condiment :  tliu  bc»l  fuvuur  you  cu.il  bestow  uponi 
i»  your  own  society,  wlucli  deserrea  to  be  cheriiilied  by 
that  know  you  with  a  paternal  embrace.     Some  may 
such  courtesies  as  these  are  the  marks  of  a  lilx^rul  miod, 
Bometimra  they  may  be  so,  though  {)crha}>s  not  ofieo. 
that  which  your  pen  importis  by  the  erudition  of  your  i 
by  the  Kpriy;ht]nie.ss  of  your  |}oelry,  by  the  vigour  of 
invention,  Bn<)  by  your  powcx  of  amphticatiou,  1  atlinu  to 
out  of  the  reach,  while  it  merits  every  cHbrt  of  imitation, 
to  the  httle  work  you  have  sent  roe,  I  will  do  what  you  dt 
I  will  do  my  very  hest  towards  giving  the  whulc  a  still  higl 
polish;  and  although,  in  your  hands,  tt  has  been  brought 
tin  perfection,  I  will  still  try  to  bestow  upon  it  a  supt-rfli 
of  lustre,  out  of  deference  to  your  wishes  rather  than  with 
hope  of  improving  what  is  already  perfect.     Id  the 
time,  that  your  letter  carrier  (tabellahus)  may  not 
wiUmut  a  httle  poetical  corollary,  I  have  amused  myself 
writing  a  few  playful  iambics,  white  I  am  entering  upon 
compo&ilion  in  heroic  measure,  which  you  desire  me  to  di 
take.    The  lints  I  now  Bend  you  were,  I  solemnly  assure 
produced  at  one  silting ;  a  haste  of  which  the  poem  il 
Ijears  suffirient  marks,  yet  it  has  had  no  attention  besloi 
on  it  since  its  first  coming  from  my  pen. 


8A&IB  TO  SAME. 

MrLTiPt.iED  occasions  of  thankfulness  to  yon,  my  son 
linus,  produced  by  circumstances,  but  more  perhaps  by  yo«f^ 
goodnature  and  indulgence,  have  the  effect,  I  am  ashnini^  b) 
confess,  rather  of  encouraging  than  checking  my  audacity  ;  M 
you  will  perceive  in  the  application  I  am  about  to  make  to 
you  in  behalf  of  Philo,  formerly  my  agent ;  who  having 
depositetl  some  merchandize,  collected  by  purchase  fr 
various  countries,  with  licbromagus,  using  the  accomi 
tion  which  had  been  granted  him  by  some  of  your  people* 
on  a  iiitddcu  threatened  with  expulsion.     But  unless  you 
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tilfc^e  him  with  a  longer  stay  at  this  place  for  his  conveni- 
e^  and  the  y:niin  he  ha^i  purchnacd  can  he  conveyed  in  a 
pinnace,  or  some  vessel,  quite  to  the  town,  so  that  the  Luca- 
niana  may  be  relieved  from  the  want  they  are  in,  all  the  family 
of  this  man  of  letters  will  have  less  in  future  to  do  wit)i  the 
oratio  frumentaria  of  Tiilly  than  the  shifts  of  the  Circulio  of 
Plautus.  The  more  easily  to  prevail  with  you  to  grant  my 
request,  or  to  frighten  you  by  the  dread  of  molestation  if  you 
fefuse  it,  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  you  in  iambics,  composed  by 
ipyself,  and  authenticated  by  my  seal,  lest  if  my  letter  should 
Bome  to  you  without  being  so  accredited,  yon  might  suspect 
tite  carrier  to  be  a  person  suborned  to  practise  an  imposition 
Upon  you.     Farewell. 


Pontius  Moropius  Paulinus  was  in  all  respects  a  man  of 
bvely  and  amiable  character,  Iwund  to  Ausonius,  his  senior  in 
■ge^  by  the  most  friendly  tics,  to  whom  he  delights  to  acknow- 
edge  his  obligatioub  in  the  conduijt  of  his  early  stuidies.  They 
ere  equally  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  general  literature, 
id  more  especially  to  the  graces  of  poetical  composition, 
»eing  in  the  constant  habit  of  corresponding  in  verse,  and 
mbmitting  to  each  other  their  respective  performances.  Auso- 
nius  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  of  the  world  ;  he  passed  his 
vigorous  years  in  the  courts  of  Gratian  and  Thoodosius,  in  a 
gay  and  ambitious  course,  half  heathen  and  half  Christian, 
snd  retired,  hi  his  old  age,  to  literary  ease  and  privacy,  in  )ils 
Dative  city,  Bourtleaux. 

PatUinuB,  who  was  also  born  at  Bourdeaux,  sought  prefer- 
ment at  Rome,  and  rose  so  rapidly  in  his  political  career,  that, 
while  young,  he  was  promoted  to  the  consular  rank.  In 
Diddle  life,  he  became  so  deeply  impresiied  with  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  that  he  determined  to  enter  the  church.  He 
vras  accordingly  baptized,  and  was  urdained  a  presbyter,  in 
Vrhich  capacity  he  was  greatly  distinguished  by  his  piety, 
charity,  and  self-Hlenial.  He  was  afterwards  consecrated 
bishop  of  Nola  in  Campania.     His  secession  from  Home  and 
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secular  employments  occasioned  bis  separalion  from  his  old 
friend  and  instructor,  Atisonius,  who  seems  to  have  consider 
the  loss  of  his  society  aud  correspondence  as  a  heavy  mtsfb^ 
tune,  which  he  makes  the  subject  of  bitter  complaint  in 
poems  aud  lettei'a.    As  far  as  we  can  judge,  from  some  partii 
epistle!*  of  PauHnus,  he  was  as  much  affected  as  his  friend 
the  necessity  of  the  separdliuu,  while  he  submitted  to  it  as 
necegsary  result  of  hts  conversion.     He  died  a.  d,  431, 
Bcventy-eight.    The  talents  of  Pontius  Paulinna  were  held 
the  highest  esteem  by  Ausonius,  who  addresses  him,  durit 
the  glowing  period  of  their  intellectual  commerce  and  mutol 
admimtion,  in  the  following  letter,  which  is  inserted  the  betl 
to  mark  the  transition  la  the  character  of  Paulinus. 

AUSONIUS  TO  PAUUHU8. 

I  DARE  say  you  do  not  see  what  I  mean  by  so  many  vet 
In  truth,  neither  do  I  myself  very  well  know,  though 
suspect,  my  own  meaning.  It  was  on  the  night  next 
ceding  the  I9th  cal.  of  January  when  your  letter  was  broi 
to  uie;  full  of  taste  and  scholarship.  To  this  you  bai 
appended  that  most  delightful  production  of  your  muse, 
which  you  have  compressed  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Rot 
written  in  three  books  by  Suetonius, ^^  into  an  epitome,  witfa 
such  elegance,  that  you  alone  seem  to  have  attained  to  tbit 
excellence  which  it  is  hardly  allotted  to  man  to  reach — brevity 
without  obscuvity.  How  skilfully,  how  aptly,  how  correctly, 
and  how  harmoniously  have  you  blended  these  opposites. 
What  I  particularly  admire  in  you  is  the  fidelity  with  which 
you  have  observed  tlic  rules  of  the  true  Roman  accentuation  of 
syllables,  taking  care  to  preserve  the  marks  which  regulated 
the  enunciation  of  the  genuine  and  primitive  language.^ 


**  These  books  of  Suetonius,  aud  Piulitius'i  epitome  are  lost.  ^ 

**  Some  of  (lie  Roman  scholars  were  very  tenticiouii  ol'the  Bntiqailyorihcir 
language,  refiisittg  iti  ackiiow!e<Ige  ibi  dtnvutjon  from  the  (!ruck.  Thts  wu 
especially  Ihe  opinion  of  Vam>,  the  great  Itcuian  iiiiliqiiary  ami  elymologist. 
See  Cic.  Acad,  quest,  lib.  i,  3.      Rul  there  are  proo&  enough  of  iu 
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But  what  shall  I  say  of  your  eloquence?  I  will  risk  the 
positive  assertion,  that  not  one  of  the  Roman  youth  can  rank 
with  you  in  the  graces  of  poetical  expression.  This  certainly 
»o  ftppeant  to  me.  If  I  Bay  too  much,  bear  with  me,  consider- 
ing 1  epeak  a.*t  a  father  of  his  son  ;^  and  do  not  ask  for  a  rigid 
judgment,  where  the  dictates  of  affection  would  be  more  in 
place.  But  be  assured  that,  thou<^h  I  am  under  the  influence 
of  warm  affection,  it  does  not  prevent  lue  frum  judging  impar- 
tially and  scrupulously.  Oblige  me,  I  beg,  frequently  with 
this  sort  of  present,  with  which  I  am  both  delighted  and 
honoured.  You  are  encouraged  to  proceed  by  the  flattering 
voice  of  the  public;  unless  you  will  persist  in  calling  that 
rasbuess  which  is  only  the  visjour  and  promptitude  of  con- 
scious merit ;  but  I,  forsooth,  am  to  be  called  considerate, 
worthy  of  the  utmost  Htial  homagej  a  model  of  sound  pru- 
dence;  while  in  sober  verity,  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the 
truth  ;  fur  you  know  how  to  reach  the  summit  without 
danger  of  fallmg.  My  vacillating  age  thinks  it  enough  if  it 
can  make  shift  to  keep  its  ground.  I  have  dispatched  this 
letter,  the  tii-at  thing  this  morning,  to  comply  with  the  urgent 
ba&te  of  the  postman.     If  more  leisure  had  been  allowed  me, 


origin.  A  further  infusioti  of  Uie  Cre«k  was  imroduced  into  the  Roman  Ian- 
giwge  b;  die  Dorians,  frtio  fixed  tlieina«lves  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Italy, 
atid  whose  dialect  was  little  different  finm  that  of  t)iti  ifxtliaiis.  See  Dionys. 
Ual.  Antic),  Itoni.  I.  i.  Ihroui^traut. 

That  ibe  Latin  tongue  iwlntttted  less  variel)'  of  tone  Than  the  Greek  b 
eoeceded  dd  ai\  hands.  'IV  acute  hod  three  pbcea  in  the  (ireek — the  ulU- 
fliate,  penulumate,  and  ante>penultinrate:  whereas  the  Latin  Bdmit(et)  only 
two  tyllabk-s  to  hat-c  the  acute  accent — the  penultimate  and  ante^pcriulumate. 
Thus  Scaliger.  Cuus.  Ling.  Lat.  c.  58,  "  Lalini  sui;)  libri«  omnes  te»l»ti  sum 
nullam  aptid  nm  stipremani  «y1liit(;iTn  hcii'i."  The  Unman  Un^iic;e  is  allowed 
(o  haTe  hcen  inflexibly  barytone,  as  wa*  iJie  .Loiir.  (Jreek,  from  which  it 
descended.  Athenxut  says,  the  ILomans  follow  the  .■KolJaiis  even  in  tlie  tone 
of  the  voice.  '1'm^ioi  iravra  rov£  AtoXnf  fufiaoiuvot,  iic  cttt  Kara  tovq 
rofDi-c  rijc  ^oy^f.  Lib.  X.  c.  6.  Tttough  the  Komans  did  very  seldom  use 
icoenlual  mults,  yet  it  nppenra  from  Qniiitiltan,  und  many  other  authorities, 
that  scci-nliilion  ws^  coiLsidi'rFd  by  the  Itotnan*  to  be  no  less  f^semial  to  the 
jasi  pronunot-ition  of  iheir  iall^ui^;e  than  qunntity. 

"  Ausouius  and  Tauliuus  address  each  other  ai  hlhcc  and  son. 
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1  should  have  beeu  dcliglited  to  let  uiy  pen  run  at  nodout,! 
ray  own  gnitification,  and  to  elicit  more  from  you. 


Thus  intimately  connected  and  agsociatcd  in  the  early  period 
of  their  lives,  the  thoughts  and  interest<t  of  Ausoniua  aod 
Paulinus  took  a  very  dificrent  direction  in  their  matureragft 
Ausoniua  first  dissuaded,  and  then  lamente<l  in  vain  the  detcr^ 
tuination  of  his  more  virtuous  friend  to  devote  himself  to  the 
duties  and  exercises  of  a  real  Christian.  The  slow  returns  of 
a  correspondence  which  used  to  be  so  unremitting  and  lively, 
accompanied  often  with  sallies  of  poetical  inrentioQ,  becane 
at  laitt  a  very  desponding  theme  with  Ausonius.  He  begs  fail 
friend  and  pupil,  rather  than  discontinue  the  corrcspondeoM 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  censures  of  his  new  friendB,  ts 
adupt  somu  of  those  contrivances  by  which  a  communication 
might  be  secretly  carried  on;  and  alludes  to  the  Lacedeau- 
nian  Scytalc,  and  such  like  stratagemfl.^ 

The  apology  of  Paulinus  is  full  of  sensibility  and  pious  re- 
solution. 

PAUUMUS  TO  AUSONIUS. 

Wnr,  my  father,  do  you  recommend  me  to  resume  my  inter- 
course with  the  Musus,  to  whom  I  have  bid  farewell?  Tt>f 
access  to  a  bosom  devoted  to  Christ  is  closed  against  Apotlo 
and  tfie  Muses.     Time  was  when,  united  in  our  studies,  with 


ul  tilii  Dultiu 


Sit  metus:  et  morem  missa:,  accvpu-que  saJutis 
Audacler  reUtie.     \'cl  si  tihi  proditAr  insui, 
Aul  qumilorin  gravtor  cenAum  timetur, 
Uccurre  ittf^itio,  quo  sspc  occulta  tcguattir. 

liSicte  tDCide  iiolas ;  arcscens  cliarla  u-tiebit 
Semper  inaspicuus ;  prutk-atur  scripta  favillis. 
\'t\  LBcedKRHHiiarn  Scyl&teti  imilnre,  libelli 
Segmina  Pn^;amei  len>ti  arcumdnta  ligno 
I'erpeliio  imcikl>suui  vorsu;  qui  d^ndf  soluuu 
Nott  r«!ipoiKleniea  9par»o  dabit  ordioe  formu. 
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itrengtfa,  indeed,  but  ef]ual  xeal,  ire  strore  togctbcr 
aae  the  God  from  his  cave  at  Delphos,  and  to  iDvoke  the 
es  of  Song.  We  lian;  pra^-rd  for  the  pcKts*  insplmliuu 
le  tops  uf  mouotains,  or  in  the  silent  fi;Tores;  but  my 
.  now  feels  the  force  of  b  rery  did'ereut  inBuence^llie 

of  a  nevr  conviction.  A  far  greater  Divinity  has  induced 
uige  npon  my  sentiments  and  babita ;  claiming  to  him- 
nrhnt,  iu  trutJi,  be  alone  enables  me  to  give — the  energies 
y  being  to  the  Great  Author  of  it.  He  commands  us  not 
aate  our  time  iu  ease,  or  in  the  vain  pursuits  of  letters,  or 
dly  business,  that  we  may  have  leisure  to  follow  the 
,ance  of  his  Ught,  and  practise  obedience  to  his  laws, 
;b  the  craft  of  the  sophist,  the  art  of  the  rhetorician,  and 
figments  of  the  poet,  only  tend  to  obscure.     They  only 

our  tongues,  and  fill  our  minds  with  vain  conceits,  as 
i  tendinir  to  enlighten  ttie  undenitaiiding  as  to  save  the 
;  for  of  what  can  they  become  poirscssed  that  is  either 
I  or  true,  who  neglect  the  only  source  of  what  is  both  good 
true, — that  God  whom  none  can  see  but  in  Christ.  He  is 
light  of  truth,  the  way  of  life,  the  strength,  the  mind,  the 
J,  the  flower  of  the  Father;  begotten  of  God,  Maker  of 
world,  the  life-giver  and  death-destroyer  to  mortal  men; 
great  Teacher,  God  wit/i  us,  and  man  Jor  us ;  clothed 
I  our  nature,  and  emptied  of  his  own ;  by  an  eternal  com- 
cc  between  God  and  man,  uniting  both  in  himself,     lie. 


Donee  coosiraitis  ligni  replicetor  in  orbem. 

Inniimcrus  ^o:«siiii  cplamli  iwteiulere  foniia-S 

Et  cUnilestina^  vett-nim  rciwniro  loquel-u, 

SI  prodi  i'aiiline  times,  nostrxque  vereres 

Cntncn  amkitia.    Tanaquil*  tua  xK^ciat  ututL 

Tu  contemne  alios;  n>ec  dedignare  pamittrn 
•  Ad£m  verbia.     Kgo  sum  (uus  altar,  et  ille 

'ncceptor  primus,  primus  loiiritor  Iionorum 
'  Primus  ID  Aonidura  qui  le  collegia  duxi. 

"Wife  of  Tnrquinius  Prisciis,  to  whose  tucciitlaiicy  lie  is  recorded  to  twrs 
i  his  grent  fortune.   Juvenal  ^vts  lliis  name  lo  dl  nivn  ruling  thnir  hus- 
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therefore,  as  a  ray  from  heaven  shining  within  us,  pari 
oar  corrupt  humanity,  renews  the  liabit  of  our  minds;  gi 
us,  in  exchange  for  our  former  pleasures,  the  full  recotn 
of  chaste  and  pure  enjoyment;  and  for  this  he  claims,  as 
prerogative,  the  jurisdiction  of  our  hearts,  our  tongues, 
our  opportunities.     He  has  the  sovereign  right  to  be  d 
upon  in  our  thoughts, — to  be  studied,  trusted,  read,  lo 
and  feared  by  his  creatures.    Those  vain  tumults  which 
stirred  in  the  bosom  by  the  cares  of  this  life,  vanish  before 
confident  expectation  of  the  future  life  with  God.     Because 
withdraw  myself  froui  worldly  cares  to  be  at  leisure  for  God 
because  He  is  the  object  of  my  study;  because  I  su 
myself  to  him,  and  trust  to  him  for  all  tilings ;  do  not  on 
account  call  me  indolenti  or  perverse,  or  guilty  of  neglect 
duty.     A  Christian  there  cannot  be  without  practical  pi^yi 
nor  has  piety  anything  but  a  name  without  Christianity.    I 
may  lay  hold  on  Christ;    I  cannot  display  him  before  yocj 
but  it  is  to  him  Uiat  Crod  has  chosen  that  I  should  be  indcbtol 
for  all  sacred  privileges,  and  whatever  can  be  named  most 
precious.   To  you,  by  whom  I  was  brought  forward,  favoured, 
and  guided  in  my  worldly  course,  I  must  avow  myself  in- 
debted for  discipline,  preferment,  letters^  language,  office,  re- 
putation ; — to  you,  my  patron,  preceptor,  and  father.     But, 
you  ask,  why  should  I  live  at  so  great  a  distance  from  yon  ^ 
and  you  are  angry  with  my  retirement.    To  this  I  answer,  lift 
step  is  either  convenient,  or  necessary,  or  agreeable  to  me. 
On  whichever  of  these  accounts  it  has  been  taken,  surely  it  is 
a  pardonable  step.     Forgive  one  who  loves  you,  if  he  adopts 
what  seems  expedient  to  him.     Congratulate  him  if  he  has 
chosen  the  Ufe  most  in  accordance  with  his  taste  and  dispo- 
sition. 


In  a  subsequent  epistle,  he  takes  a  metrical  leave  of  Atf^ 
sonius  with  tliis  consolatory  assurance: 

"  Nunquam  animo  divisus  agam  ;  priits  ipsa  recetUt^ 
Corpore  vita  meOf  quam  vester  pectore  vuftus." 


t 
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r  his  separation  frum  Ausonius,  the  friendiihip  and  cor- 
ispondence  of  Pauliiius  was  withdrawn  from  the  nieu  of 
iters  iu  Rome,  and  tmnsferred  to  the  dignitaries  and  htmi- 
ftries  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  West,  among  whom 
A^ugustin  and  Jeroui  were  the  principal.  His  letters  to  Au- 
tkstin  are  often  full  of  spirit  and  elegance,  though  sometimes 
lefecttve  in  the  style  and  taste  of  their  compliments.  The 
labit  of  mutual  adulation  infected  all  the  correspondence  of 
liat  i£ra.  Though  the  letters  of  Au^stin  have  an  unction 
>r  fipirilual  sensibility,  and  a  vivacity  of  feeling  and  affection 
rhich  impart  to  them  great  interest,  sometimes  reaching  an 
tevatiun  of  true  sublimity,  and  often  very  happy  in  expression 
jid  illnatration,  they  are  nevertheless  frequently  inelegant  aud 
VDgraceful  in  phraseology,  and  crowded  with  conflicting  me- 
^apliurs.  We  will  produce  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  corres- 
pondence between  these  two  distinguished  fathers.  And  first, 
frotn  Paulinus  and  Therasia  *''  his  wife,  to  whom  Ausonius 
alludes,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the  soubriquet  of  Tanaquil, 
but  who  appears  to  have  been  the  virtuous  companion  of  aa 
estimable  husband. 

I>OMINO  FRATRl  UNAMMO,  ET  VENERAB1L1  AUUDSTIMO, 
PAVLINt}9  ET  THERASIA,  PBCCATORES.^ 

The  love  of  Christ,  which,  though  absent  from  each  other  in 
the  body,  unites  us  in  the  bond  of  a  common  faith,  gives  me 
a  certain  confidence  in  writing  to  you,  which  puts  me  above 
the  natural  influence  of  a  timid  disposition ;  while  your  letters 
bring  you  with  a  sort  of  iutluiacy  into  the  recesses  of  my 
bosom.  These  letters,  abounding  in  eriulition,  and  borrowing 
tbelr  sweetness  from  heaven,  as  the  medicine  and  nourishment 
of  my  soul,  we  have  the  temporary*  possession  of,  in  five  books ; 
with  which  we  are  favoured  by  the  blessed  and  venerable 
bishop  AlipiuB,  not  for  our  instruction  only,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  a  church,  which  includes  many  cities  within  its  sacred  su- 

"  A  proof  tliBt  celibacy  was  nut  ai  lliis  lime  very  suiclly  enforced. 
*•  Tlie  peculiM  siyle  of  tho  addrfss  apjjcftrs  he«l  in  ihe  originaJ. 
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pervision.  These  books  I  Ireasnre  np  for  my  constant  perusal; 
Uicy  arc  uy  dcligbt ;  Irom  them  1  draw  coustiuit  uourub- 
ment ;  not  the  food  which  perishes,  but  that  which  iinpartf 
the  substance  of  eternal  life,  through  tlie  faitli  whidi  umla 
us  to  tlic  mystical  body  of  the  Lord  Jeeus  Christ.  Faith  coo- 
fimied  by  precept  and  exuiupte;  and,  uveriuoking  visible 
things,  turns  with  longing  towards  those  that  are  inrisib^ 
through  that  love  which  bclievetb  all  thii^  according  tu  ihc 
truth  as  it  exists  in  God  himself.  O  thou  true  Saltof  theeartb, 
by  which  our  hearts  are  so  seasoned  ag  to  raaiBt  the  corruption 
of  the  world  !  O  Lamp,  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  Candela- 
brum of  the  Temple,  whicli,  spreading  abroad  among  Christiin 
states  the  light  fed  with  the  oil  of  gladness,  dissipateti  the 
darkness  of  the  heretics,  dense  as  it  is,  and  brings  out  truth 
from  the  sliades  which  obscuix:  it,  into  the  purest  light  und 
splendour. 

You  perceive,  therefore,  my  beloved  brother,  how  well  I 
understand  and  know  you;  bow  greatly  I  admire  you;  Diui 
with  what  affectiou  you  ai-e  cherished  by  me,  who  daily  thai 
converse  with  you  through  your  letters,  and  feast  upon  your 
words.  Well  may  your  mouth  be  called  the  conduit  of  a 
living  stream ;  supplied  by  Him  who  is  that  Well  of  Water 
which  springctli  up  imto  everlasting  life ;  for  which  my  arid 
soul  has  been  long  atbirst,  and  thirsting  turned  to  tbee.  My 
barren  earth  longs  to  be  made  fruitful  by  your  oTerflowing 
abundance.  And  since  you  have  sufficiently  armed  me  ntjaiiist 
the  Manichicans  by  your  five  books,  if  you  have  prepared  de- 
fences against  any  other  of  tlie  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
(for  our  great  adversary,  who  has  a  thousand  devices  for 
accomplishing  his  purposes  of  evil,  must  be  met  by  a  resist- 
ance as  varied  as  his  forms  of  attack,)  I  beseech  you  to  supply 
me  with  weapons,  and  deny  me  not  the  arms  suited  to  on« 
enlistefl  in  the  cause  of  righteousness.  ]  am  a  sinner  labour- 
ii]g  with  the  burthen  of  my  transgressions;  a  veteran  in  iic6- 
passes,  but  as  a  soldier  belonging  to  the  Eternal  King,  only  a 
raw  recruit.  I  have  been  up  to  this  time  a  miserable  foJ" 
after  the  wi&dom  of  miui.     'J'he  dedicutiou  of  my  tliut 
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loughts  to  learniog  and  human  prudence  has  made  mc  in- 
»ibLc  and  dumb  to  my  Creator.     Having  loiiy;  livL-d  miiong 

y  enemies,  and  become  vain  in  my  Imaginationsj  I  have  at 
t  lifted  up  uiy  eyes  to  the  hills,  inhaliug  the  precepts  of  the 

w  and  the  gifts  of  grace,  from  whence  help  has  come  to  me 
the  Lord,  who,  nut  rewarding  men  according  to  their 

iquity,  hath  gifen  sij^lit  to  the  blind,  and  freedom  to  the 

iptive;  hath  put  duwu  the  lofty,  and  exalted  the  humble  and 
Deek. 
1  trust  I  am  treading  iu  the  footsteps  of  the  just,  though 

ith  very  inferior  speed ;  hoping,  through  your  prayers,  to  be 

nabled  to  lay  hold  on  the  mercies  of  God.  Guide,  therefore, 
one  who  creeps  upon  the  ground,  and  teach  him  to  proceed  ia 
jrour  own  track,  I  wish  you  not  to  compute  ray  age  by  reckon- 

g  from  my  natural,  but  from  my  spiritual  biith :  for  my  age, 
kccording  to  the  flesh,  is  just  that  of  the  cripple  cured  by  the 
Apo&lle  before  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple ;  but  if  you 
coaot  my  years  from  the  birth  of  the  soul,  my  age  is  that  of 
those  infanta  who  by  their  dcatlis  typified  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Lamb,  aud  auspicated  their  Lord's  passion.  And,  therefore, 
an  iufiint  in  the  word  of  God,  as  a  babe  in  sptrilual  age, 
educate  me  by  the  nurture  of  your  instruction,  while  1  am 
drawing  nutriment  from  the  abundance  of  your  faith,  wisdom, 
wid  charity.  In  resfKct  of  our  common  office  you  are  my 
brother;  but  if  we  look  to  the  maturity  of  the  powers  of  your 
mind,  you  are  my  father.  Junior  to  me,  it  may  be,  in  age, 
your  prudence  has  crowned  you  with  the  huuuurs  of  the  hoary 
^ead.  Comfort  and  strengthen,  then,  in  the  pursuit  of  sacred 
learning,  and  spirituiil  studies,  one  whose  experience  in  these 
thingb  IS  yet  raw ; — who,  after  many  dangers  and  sihipwrecks, 
am  hardly  emerging  from  the  waves  of  this  world.  l>o  you, 
who  have  your  firm  stand  ujx>n  the  stable  shore,  receive  me 
to  your  bosom,  as  into  a  port  of  safety:  or,  if  you  think  me 
worthy  so  much  honour,  let  us  trust  ourselves  to  the  ocean 
together.  In  the  nieau  time,  as  a  plank  hold  mc  up  while  1 
wca  struggling  witli  the  perils  of  this  life^  and  stri\-ing  to 
escape  from  the  gulf  in  which  sinners  are  submerged.   I  have 
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been  careful  to  dispossess  myself  of  all  incumbrances,  thai 
freed  from  the  habiliments  of  the  flesh,  and  the  care  of  the 
coming  day,  I  may,  by  the  help  of  Christ,  swim  from  out  of 
the  gulf  which  separates  between  me-  and   ray  God  ;   and 
where  my  sins  howl  upon  me  witli  incessant  fury.     Nor  do  1 
boast  to  have  performed  this,  for  if  I  might  glory,  it  would 
be  in  the  Lord,  who  alone  can  fully  accumplish  what  He 
teaches  us  to  will.    Though  all  that  I  have  yet  attained  is 
an  ardent  desire  to  be  made  a  lover  of  the  goodness  of  God, 
which  raust  depend  upon  the  grace  given  me ;  yet,  as  far  as 
in  roe  lies,  I  have  loved  the  beauty  of  the  sanctuary,  and  had 
determined  to  seek  a  bumble  post  in  the  house  of  my  God  ;  but 
He  who  was  pleased  to  separate  nie  from  ray  mother's  womb, 
and  to  draw  me  from  carnal  friendships  to  his  grace  and 
favour,  bath  thought  fit,  for  no  merit  of  my  own,  to  lift  me 
from  the  mire  and  pool  of  misery,  to  place  me  with  the  princes 
of  the  people,  and  to  give  me  a  part  and  lot  in  Christ,  so  that 
1  might  be  on  an  equality  with  you  in  oflice  and  station, 
however  below  you  in  merit.     Assuming,  therefore,  not  by 
my  own  presumption,  but  by  the  good  pleasure  and  appoinl- 
mcut  of  God,  fraternity  with  you,  although  ill  deserving  so 
great  an  honour,  I  am  not  disheartened,  by  the  sense  of  my 
own  unworthiness;  because  I  am  well  assured,  for  I  know  you 
to  be  truly  wise,  that  your  relish  is  rather  for  the  humble 
than  the  exalted  thirgs  of  this  world  :  and  on  this  ground,  1 
trust,  you  will  cordially  accept  the  love  which  comes  from  bo 
humble  a  source^  and  which,  t  presume,  has  now  been  con- 
veyed to  you  by  Aliplus,  that  highly  favoured  minister  of 
Christ,  who  deigns  to  be  called  my  father.     lie  has,  doubU^ 
less,  given  you  an  example  of  loving  us  above  our  desei 
even  before  being  acquainted  with  us ;  who,  although  we  wi 
separated  by  a  long  interval  of  land  and  sea,  yet,  in  the  spi| 
of  true  love,  which  penetrates  and  difl^uscs  itself  everywhere, 
in  spite  of  all  impediments,  has  been  able  to  realize  our  presence 
by  his  affection  and  converse.     It  was  in  the  abovc-ruciitioni 
present  of  your  books  that  he  gave  me  the  first  proofs  of 
affection,  and  of  your  chrioliaubeucvoicQcc.  With  whatpai 
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did  he  strive  to  make  me  duly  sensible  of  your  piety ;  oot 
only  usiag  for  that  purpose  his  own  ptrsuasive  words,  but 
tbo«e  apeciiucns  uf  your  eloquence,  and  faith ;  endeavouriog, 
at  the  same  time,  to  increase  your  affection  for  me  by  his  own 
example. 

It  is  our  wish,  dear  brother  in  Christ,  worthy  of  all  love  and 
Tcneration,  that  the  grace  of  God,  as  it  now  is,  may  be  for 
ever  with  yoii.  We  send  our  alTectionate  greeting  to  all  your 
house,  and  all  your  friends  and  associates,  who  emulate  your 
virtues.  The  loaf  which  we  have  sent  as  a  token  of  our  love 
and  affection^  we  beg  you  to  bless  by  accepting. 


The  letter  of  Paulinus  to  Alipius,  a  bishop  of  distinguished 
merit,  and  the  particular  friend  of  Augustin,  is  in  a  similar 
Rtyle  of  piety,  humility,  and  affectionate  feeling.  He  returns 
thanks  for  the  books  of  Augustiii  against  ttie  Manicheans, 
which  Alipius  had  procured  for  his  perusal ;  makes  enquiries 
icftpccling  Alipius,  with  a  view,  it  would  appear,  to  give  an 
account  of  him  to  the  world;  and  communicates  some  par- 
ticulars of  bis  own  history,  probably  with  au  expectation  that 
the  biography  was  to  be  reciprocal. 

The  letter  is  as  follows. 


DOMINO  MERITO  HONORADILI,  GT  BEATISSIMO  PATRl, 
ALIPIO,  PAVLlNtrS  ETTHERASIA  PECCATORES. 

In  your  kind  concern  for  us,  you  have  exhibited  an  example 
of  true  and  perfect  benevolence  and  attachment ;  our  tnily 
venerable,  greatly  blessed,  and  much  valued  lord.  We  have 
received  your  letters  by  the  hand  of  our  messenger  returning 
from  Carthage,  and  fmd  la  them  such  luiniuous  tmcesof  your 
character,  that  we  seem  rather  to  recognize  than  to  acknow- 
ledge your  benevolence  towards  us.  It  is  a  benevolence  flowing 
from  Him,  who,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  predestined 
us  to  him&elf :  in  whom  wc  were  made  before  we  were  bom; 
for  He  who  made  the  future  before  it  was,  made  us,  and  not 
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we  ourselves.  Formed  by  his  prescience,  counsel,  and  opcr 
tion,  we  were  uotted  by  an  agreement  and  unity  of  will 
faith,  and  by  a  secret  love  anticipating  our  personal  knui 
ledge  of  each  other.  We  congratulate  ourselves,  therefore, 
aud  glury  in  the  Lord,  who  being  one  and  the  same  in  til 
regions  of  the  earth,  makes  tliat  love  which  He  puurs  oot 
upon  all  flesh,  especially  operative  in  his  chobcn  by  tbe 
agency  of  his  Holy  Spirit;  gladdening  his  own  city  with  the 
streams  of  his  particular  mercy ;  among  tlie  citiiens  of  wbk 
He  has  made  you  the  chief,  having  given  you  an  apostol 
seat  among  the  princes  of  his  people  as  your  just  rewtird| 
and  us  also,  whom  lie  has  raised  from  among  the  degrade 
and  destitute  of  the  earth,  He  has  deigned  to  number  in 
same  lot  with  yourself.  But  we  more  especially  rejoice  U 
that  gifl  of  the  Lord,  by  which  we  have  a  place  in  your" 
bosom  :  we  rejoice  that  Ue  has  so  wrought  upon  your  afiec* 
tioiu  in  our  behalf,  that  we  can  repose  with  confidence  ia 
your  love  towards  us.  Nor  is  it  possible  not  to  return  ihii 
afiection  with  equal  ardour  when  we  think  of  the  many  kittd- 
oesses  aud  favours  we  have  received  from  you.  We  haw 
received,  indeed,  the  most  signal  and  most  precious  prudoct 
of  your  afiection  for  us,  in  those  five  books  of  our  brother 
Augustin,  that  holy  m.in,  perfected  in  the  faith  of  our  Lord 
Christ;  of  which  such  is  our  admiration,  that  we  cannot  but 
regard  them  as  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  God.  Thereforet 
doubting  not  of  your  acquiescence,  and  assuring  ourselves 
that  you  will  recommend  us  to  his  candour,  making  the  due 
apology  for  our  inexperience,  we  have  ventured  at  once  to 
write  to  him ;  aud  to  the  other  holy  men,  with  whom  you  hold 
converse,  we  trust  you  will  recommend  and  excuse  as  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  and  support  of  their 
prayers  and  good  offices  ;  taking  Kpecial  care,  as  no  doubt  you 
will,  to  assure  them,  in  return,  of  our  dcvolioD  to  the  service, 
whether  they  be  your  offici^tinrr  clergV)  or  the  emulators,  i^ 
the  monasteries,  of  your  faith  and  virtue.  For  although  amoi 
the  people, 'and  over  the  people,  you  attend  upon  the  sb«ep' 
the  Lord's  posture,  with  au  ever  wakeful  vigilance,  yet 
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your  RbdicBtion  of  the  world,  and  your  rcjectioD  of  all  iU 
carnal  allnrenieiils,  you  make,  as  it  were,  a  desert  around 
yoursell',  separated  from  the  many,  and  called  among  the 
few.  I  haTf>  exticulud  your  commission  Ju  procuring;  the  gene- 
ral history  of  Huscbius,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Constauti- 
Dople,  with  a  little  moru  delay  than  yuu  calculated  upon,  not 
having  a  copy  of  that  ivork  in  my  hands.  I  found  it  at 
Rome,  in  the  possesaiou  of  tliat  most  holy  man  Doinnio,  who, 
ithuut  doubtf  was  the  more  active  in  carrying  my  tviiihL'S 
nto  eHcct,  because  it  furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  ol' 
itifyiug  his  respect  for  you, 

yon  have  now  made  us  acquainted  with  the  place  of 
r  rcftidence,  I  have  written,  according  to  your  desire,  tu 
the  venerable  partner  of  your  lubuurs,  our  respected  Aurelius, 
lo  nqueal,  that  if  you  should  be  still  in  the  region  of  IJippo, 
"he  wonld  obligingly  send  my  letters  to  you  there,  together 
with  a  skin  for  Irunscribiug  the  same  in  Carthage.  And  wc 
have  besought  those  holy  men,  with  whose  kindness  and 
benevulciice  you  have  brought  us  acquainted,  Comes  and 
£nodius,  to  take  charge  of  thu  said  transcription,  that  our 
father  Domnio  may  not  be  longer  than  is  neceesary  kept 
without  his  own  copy,  wliilc  that  which  is  sent  to  you  may  be 
retained  by  you  for  your  own  use.  But  this  1  specially  request 
of  you, — since  you  have  honoured  me  with  your  favour  and 
friendship  so  far  beyond  either  my  deserts  or  expectation,  that 
in  exchange  for  this  general  history  now  sent  to  you,  yuu  will 
farniBh  me  with  the  entire  history  of  yourself — your  descent, 
your  family,  which  you  left  at  the  call  of  the  Lord,  by  what 
means,  and  in  what  manner  your  separation  from  her  who 
bc»e  you  hud  its  beginning;  and  how  you  passed,  having 
abjured  the  source  from  which  your  carnal  existence  was 
derived,  to  the  mother  that  rejoices  in  her  spirttital  prc^eny, 
and  into  a  royal  and  sacerdotal  family.  What  yuu  were 
pleased  to  say  you  learned  from  me  at  Milan,  when  you  were 
initiated   there,   I  confess  myself  anxious  to  hear  more  in 

Biat  r  may  be  made  acquainted  with  .til  that  con- 
11.     1  shall  rejoice  if  from  our  father  Ambrose  you 
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were  invited  to  embrace  the  true  faith,  and  consecrated 
the  priesthood,  so  that  our  conversion  may  have  a  comi 
origin:  for  though  I  was  baptiz.pd  by  Delphinus  at  Boi 
deaux,  and  consecrated  by  Delphinus  at  Uarcelona  in  S| 
yet  was  I  nurtured  in  the  faith  by  the  love  of  Ambroae; 
to  htoi  I  must  ascribe  my  cfticicncy,  whatever  it  is,  in  til 
sacred  office  to  which  I  ara  ordained.  He  chose  so  to  clainf 
me,  that  wheresoever  I  might  thereafter  be  settled,  1  might 
be  considered  as  his  presbyter.  But  that  you  may  be  fully 
acquainted  with  all  that  concerns  me,  know  that  thouf;h  a 
sinner  of  long  staniiing,  I  was  not  lon^  ago  extricated  from 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death ;  and  that  not  long  ago  I 
began  to  breathe  the  vital  air;  that  but  lately  I  put  my  hand 
to  the  plough ;  and  but  lately  took  up  the  cross;  which,  that  I 
may  sustain  until  tlie  end  of  my  life,  let  me  be  aided  by  your 
prayers.  To  have  come  to  my  relief,  when  oppressed  by  these 
burthens,  will  accumulate  the  rewards  which  await  you.  The 
saint  who  succours  the  sinner  shall  be  exalted  as  a  city  on  a 
hill.  And  you  are,  indeed,  a  city  built  upon  a  mountain,  or 
rather  a  light  burning  on  a  candlestick  of  seven  branchc 
while  my  lamp  is  under  a  bushel,  obscured  by  my  sins.  Vtl 
us  with  your  letters,  and  bring  us  forth  into  the  light 
which  you  live,  conspicuous  on  your  candlestick  of  got 
Your  instructions  shall  be  a  light  to  our  paths,  and  our  ht 
shall  be  anoiitted  with  the  oil  of  your  lauip;  and  may 
faith  be  quickened  when  we  shall  have  drank  in  from 
spirit  of  your  mouth  that  which  gives  sustenance  to  the  und< 
standing,  and  light  to  the  soul.  May  the  peace  and  grace 
God  be  with  you,  and  a  crown  of  righteousnesH  be  reset 
for  you  on  that  day,  my  much  loved,  much  revered,  and  mi 
wished  for  father  and  lord.  We  beg  to  salute,  with  all  li 
and  respect,  those  sanctified  men  who  arc  about  your  pei 
and  copy  your  virtue — your  brothers,  and  ours,  if  they 
deign  to  be  so  called,  whether  in  the  churches  or  mouastei 
at  Carthage,  Thagast,  Hippo  regius,  and  in  all  places  in  yc 
vicinity,  or  elsewhere,  within  the  bounds  of  your  visitatic 
serving  the  Lord  faithfully.     If  you  have  received  the  parch- 
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the  revered  Domnio,  you  will  kindly  remit  to  us 
imnscrtpt.  I  have  sent  you  one  loaf,  as  the  symbol  of 
f,  in  which,  however,  the  trinity  is  involved.  This  com- 
will  be  implied  in  your  acceptance  of  this  bread. 


I 


erhaps  1  have  afforded  the  reader  a  sufficient  glance  into 
character  of  Paulious  of  Nola ;  enough  to  hold  him  forth, 
t,in  tnith,  he  was,  one  of  the  brightest  patterns  in  the  whole 
pass  of  ecclesiastical  history.  In  addition  to  what  has  been 
tsced  of  the  writings  of  this  amiable  person,  the  following 
»ge  from  another  of  his  letters  will  ^ive  the  reader  a  por- 

of  bim  more  expressive  than  that  which  he  refused  to  his 
id.  Sulpicius  Sevenis  had  desired  to  have  Paulinus's 
are.  The  Bishop  of  Nola  refused,  nnd  called  his  request 
!ce  of  folly.  The  following  passage  of  it  was  much  admired 
ki^instin.  (£p.  8G.)  "  How  should  I  dare  to  give  you 
picture,  who  am  altogether  like  the  earthly  man,  and  by 

conduct  represent  the  carnal  person  ?  On  every  side 
ne  oppresses  me.   I  am  ashamed  to  have  my  picture  drawa 

am ;  and  I  dare  not  consent  to  have  it  made  otherwise. 
^  what  I  am,  and  I  would  wish  to  be  what  I  am  not. 
prliat  avails  it  me,  wretched  man,  to  have  evil  and  love 
I,  since  I  am  what  I  hate,  and  sloth  hinders  me  from  en- 
rouring  to  do  what  I  love?  I  find  myself  at  war  with 
elf,  and  am  torn  with  an  intestine  conflict.  The  flesh 
ts  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh.  The 

of  the  body  opposes  the  law  of  the  Spirit.  Woe  is  me, 
luse  I  have  not  taken  aw«y  the  taste  of  the  |>uison-ti  ec  by 
;  of  the  saving  cross.  The  poison  communicated  to  all 
I  from  our  first  parent  by  bis  sin,  yet  abideth  in  me.*' 

he  letter  from  Augustin  to  Paulinus,  written  before  they 

met  together  personally,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  fervid 

iner  of  expressing  himself.     His  style  is  verbose  and  in- 

ed,  and,  while  we  peru%  with  admiration  the  elevation  of 
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his  matter  and  his  manner,  the  taste  of  the  period  in  wl 
he  lived  forces  itself  upon  our  notice  iu  every  part  of' 
writings. 

TO    MV    TBliLY   RESPECTED   AND   VEHEBADLK    nSOTHEB  fj 
LINUS,    WOKTHY    OP    ALL    PKAISE    IN    CHRIST^    ADtil 
SENDS  HEALTH  IN  THE  LORD. 

0  THOU  good  man,  and  brother,  long  has  tlie  «igbl  of' 
been  denied  to  my  sou),  wiiich  hardly  obeys  me  whcnT 
it  to  bear  this  privation  patiently.    Ciin  it  be  said  to 
while  my  bosom  h  tornipnted  with  an  internal  longing 
your  society.     If  it  is  only  when  we  endure  bodily  siifie 
without  perturbation  of  mind  that  we  can  properly  be 
be  patient;  so  the  niiud  must  bear  it»  own  ilhi  witli  the 
com|>osure,  to  be  entitled  to  be  considered  patient. 
because  I  cannot  patiently  bear  to  be  without  seeing 
cannot  allow  that  to  be  called  iinpatienoe :  for  as  long  u 
are  what  you  are,  one  ought  hardly  to  bear  patiently  taj 
without  you.     1  may  be  well  excust-d  for  being  unal 
endure  that  which,  if  I  could  endure  with  equanimity,  I 
myself  be  hardly  worthy  to  be  endured. 

However  wonderful  it  may  be  thought,  that  xvhicb  hap( 
to  me  is  not  the  lesa  true — 1  grieve  that  1  do  not  see  you, 

1  take  comfort  from  that  grief;  so  displeased  am  I  willi 
fortitude  which  can  bear  patiently  the  absence  of  the  g< 
Patience  is  sometimes  the  fruit  of  impatience.  Thus  wed4 
earnestly  the  future  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  more  intpattenUy 
desire  it,  so  much  the  more  patiently  we  endure  all  things  for 
its  sake.  Who  can  be  insensible  to  the  delight  of  your  society 
am!  who  not  sensibly  feet  the  luiHfurLune  of  being  without  itt 
Neither  of  these  can  I  do;  and  since,  if  I  could,  I  should  be 
able  to  do  violence  to  humanity,  I  am  pleased  to  be  wilhoot 
thin  power,  and  out  of  this  self-satisfaction  arises  a  certaia 
consulation.  It  is  not  the  grief  of  simple  sorrow,  but  grief 
grounded  on  thought  and  reflection,  which  thus  furnishes  its 
own  consolalton.  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  reprove  me,  with  that 
more  holy  gravity  which  belongs  to  you,  and  tell  me  of 
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Uy  of  lamenting  the  absence  of  one  personally  unknown 

me,   nnce  you  have  m  your  coiTe!>pondetice  unveiled  to 

the   very  recesses  of  your  mtnd.     For  what  if,  at  any 

me,  1   were  told  that  a  beloved  brother  and  friend  were 

Uing  in  some  city  of  this  earth,  should  I  not  be  reasonably 

■tressed  if  1  were  not  allowed  to  visit  his  abode  ?     Why 

ten  may  t  not  as  reasonably  lament  that  I  have  not  ^^ct  seen 

Dar  person,— the  abode  of  a  mind  with  which  I  have  become 

well  acquainted  as  with  my  own.     For  [  have  read  your 

tters,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  in  which  that  simplicity 

ffaeart  with  which  you  seek  the  Lord,  is  the  prominent  cha- 

icter ;  full  of  the  odour  of  his  goodness,  and  bringing  lustre 

id  honour  to  hrs  name.     The  brethren  here  have  read  them, 

id  express  an  untired  und  unspeakable  delight  in  conteni- 

ating  those  excellent  gifts  of  God,  with  which  you  have  been 

idowed.    As  many  as  have  read  them,  seize  upon  them,  and 

I  their  turn  arc  seized  with  joy  in  the  perusal  of  them.    It  is 

bpossible  to  describe  that  sweet  odour  of  Christ  with  which 

\ey  are  so  fragruiiL 

For  is  it  not  the  natural  effect  of  these  letters,  when  they 
ring  your  character  before  us,  to  excite  in  us  a  desire  to  seek 
»u  ?  The  more  perspicuous  you  are  made,  the  more  attractive 
>u  become.  By  making  you  mentally  present  to  us,they  render 
I  lees  able  to  bear  your  personal  absence.  All  Icarn  from  them 
I  love  you,  and  in  proportion  to  this  their  love  for  you,  is  their 
^ire  to  become  the  objcctNofyour  esteem  and  aflcction.  Mean- 
ihilc  they  praise  and  bless  God,  that  by  his  grace  you  are  what 
[iu  are.  Chri»t  is  earnestly  supplicated  to  calm  the  winds  and 
Bves  while  you  are  on  your  way  to  the  haven  of  assurance  und 
ability.  In  these  letters  we  see  the  spouKC  urged  by  the 
lisband  to  an  imitation  of  his  hrmnesa  and  pious  fortitude; 
ld  so  united  and  coupled  do  you  appear  to  be,  by  spiritual 
id  chaste  ties  and  bonds,  and  a  reciprocation  of  duties,  that 
I  saluting  you  we  seem  to  be  saluting  both.  In  these  letters 
je  cedars  of  lasbanon  seem  to  be  brought  down  from  their 
Ughts,  and  made  into  the  fabric  of  an  ark,  to  float  upon  the 
Tea  of  this  stormy  world.    There  the  glory  of  this  life  is 
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despised,  tliat  tlie  true  glory  may  be  acquired.  There* 
IB  rtrlincjuisthcd,  that  a  world  may  be  ubtaiiied,    Tb< 
vices  of  secular  pride  and  delusion  are,  as  the  ch 
Uabyloti,  dashed  against  the  rocks. 

These,  und  such  like  delightful  contemplations,  yom 
present  to  tliuse  who  have  the  advantage  ol  readiog 
Letters  they  are,  full  of  faith  unfeigned,  precious  hope,  and 
charity.  What  a  thir&t  und  craving  ihey  create  in  nslfl 
with  your  spirit  iiUo  the  courts  of  the  Lord  !  What  csb 
pass  that  most  holy  love  which  they  seem  to  breathe  ?  oi 
ebullition  of  cordial  feelings  with  which  they  overflon? 
thanksgivings  they  pour  forth  to  God  !  What  gifts  iJiey 
down  in  return  from  Utni !  Shall  we  say  that  they  arc 
distinguished  by  meekness,  or  by  fervour?  by  light  or  «' 
dance  ?  What  is  it  in  them  that  so  melts  ua  ?  that  ^  inftti 
us  ?  that  rains  so  upon  us,  and  yet  from  so  serene  a 
What  is  it,  I  beseech  you,  that  wc  can  pay  you  as  iheir 
ualesf)  by  being  wholly  yours  in  Him,  whose  only  and 
you  are  1  If  this  is  not  enough,  I  have  no  more  to  give 
have  caused  me  to  think  this  not  a  little  to  bestow,  ha 
condescended  to  honour  me  with  so  great  praise  in  your  leV 
that  when  I  bestow  myself  upon  yoii,  if  I  treat  this  preseni 
a  menn  one,  I  must  seera  to  doubt  your  veracity.  T 
ashamed  of  thinking  so  well  of  myself,  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  disbelieve  you.  I  must,  therefore,  thus  comprtH 
mise  the  case.  I  will  not  believe  that  1  am  what  you  suppose, 
since  of  this  I  am  not  ascertained ;  but  I  will  confidently  b^ 
licvc  I  am  loved  by  you,  because  this  I  plainly  perceire  and 
understand.  Thus  I  shall  be  neither  precipitate  in  my  judg* 
mcnt  of  myself,  nor  ungrateful  towards  you.  And  when  1 
offer  myself  entirely  to  you,  it  cannot  be  a  small  thing,  because 
I  offer  that  which  is  honoured  by  your  attachment;—!  offer, 
if  not  what  you  think  me  to  bo,  still  that  which  you  pray  that 
I  may  be  in  desert.  Your  prayers /or  me  are  better  than  your 
praises  of  me — better  to  wish  and  pray  that  much  may  be 
added  to  what  I  am,  rather  than  think  me  to  be  what  I  am  not 
Beholdi  in  the  man  who  brings  you  this  letter,  my  deajeil 
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QQd— one  with  whom  I  have  lived  in  the  most  cordial  fhend- 
np  from  my  earliest  youth ;  whose  acceptance  with  you  will 
t  ensured  by  the  comnjeDdation  of  him  who  sends  him  to 
Du.  But  I  wish  to  caution  you  against  giving  credit  to  what 
e  shall  say  in  praise  of  me;  for  I  hare  found  him  to  be  a 
tan  too  subject  to  be  deceived  by  his  propensity  to  measure 
thers  by  his  affection,  ratlier  than  their  tnte  deserts;  and 
specially,  to  deem  me  to  have  already  received  those  gi(U,  to 
BCeive  which  at  the  lord's  hands  I  should,  indeed,  open  wide 
fa«  entrance  tu  my  inmost  bosom.  And  if  he  thus  eipresses 
limself  concerning  me  when  we  are  together,  who  does  not 
lee  what  praises  he  will  be  likely  to  pour  upon  me  when  ab- 
Kat  ? — praises  more  flattering  than  true. 

lie  will  transcribe  for  your  use  the  books  1  have  composed  ; 
br  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  written  anything  for  the  cani 
Either  of  those  who  arc  without,  or  those  within  the  chiirchi 
}f  which  he  is  not  possessed.  But  when  you  read  them,  niy 
rencrabte  friend,  let  not  those  things  which  the  truth  speaks 
hrou^h  niy  infirniity  so  captivate  you,  that  those  which  ori- 
ginate with  myself  may  be  ncccpted  by  you  without  diligemt 
sxaminaliou;  much  less  let  the  pleaiture  you  6nt]  in  dwelling 
npoD  the  good  and  right  things  imparted  to  me,  of  which 
I  am  the  mere  di>'penser,  make  you  forget  how  much  I  need 
jTOur  prayers  for  the  numerous  errors  ]  commit  In  these  pcr- 
lormances,  if  you  find,  as  you  must  needs  do,  what  deserves 
your  censure,  there  I  mynelf  am  conspicuous;  but  where,  by 
that  gift  of  discernment  which  you  have  received  of  God,  you 
find  anything  with  which  you  are  rightly  pleased,  let  Him 
have  your  gratitude  and  praise  for  it,  who  is  the  fountain  of 
life,  and  in  whose  light  we  shall  see  light,  when  we  shall  see 
htm  face  to  face,  and  not  as  now  in  (enigmn.'T  What  has  been 
Ihc  product  of  my  brain  under  the  influence  of  the  old  fer- 
mentation, comes  under  a  severe  self-examination  ;  but  what, 

*   BXtwofttv  yap  afiri  li  tMwrpov  tv  atrtyfiari.      1  Cor.  xili.  12.      We  «« 
IS  throuijh  a  gla&s  retlecliiig  tlic  ima^-s  or  divine  thiogy  in  wi  enigmnticul 
poanoer.     Invisible  ihmgs  being  represented  by  visWAc,  imuiutcrial  by  cor;w- 
I,  denial  by  lemporal. 
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by  the  gift  of  God,  my  mind  has  produced  when  noarisbetJ: 
the  uuleuveiied  hrcad  of  sincerity  and  truth,  I  rejoice  in 
trcmblin<r.  For  what  have  we  which  we  have  not  recein 
That  his  is  the  better  lot  who  is  rich  in  the  greater  and 
nuDierous  gifts  of  God,  than  his  who  possctisea  the  fewer 
smaller  of  the  same  gifts,  who  can  deny  ?  but  again,  his 
is  bf  tter  who  is  full  of  gratitude  to  God  for  a  small  gifl,  tli 
his  who,  having  much  to  be  thankful  for,  takes  to  himself) 
merit.  Pray  for  me,  my  brother,  that  these  may  be  aliT«|j 
my  simple  confessions,  aud  that  my  heart  may  not  be  at 
ance  with  my  tongue.  Pray  for  me,  I  beseech  you,  tt 
reluctant  to  be  prut»ed  myself,  1  may  dchght  in  praising 
invoking  God,  and  that  I  may  be  safe  from  my  enemies. 
There  is  another  reason  for  your  loving  the  brother 
brings  you  this.  He  is  the  kinsman  of  the  venerable 
truly  blessed  bisliup  Alipius,  whom  you  embrace  with  ally 
heart,  and  deservedly ;  for  whosoever  entertains  proper  thouj 
of  that  excellent  man,  must  think  as  he  ought  to  do  of 
mercies  and  gifts  of  God.  When,  therefore,  he  read  yoofl 
petition,  requesting  liim  to  write  for  you  the  particulars  of  bif^l 
life,  his  kind  feeling  towards  you  prompted  a  compliance, 
while  his  modesty  suggested  a  denial;  whom  when  I  saw  thui 
Huctuuting  between  affection  and  humility,  1  transferred  the 
burthen  from  his  shoulders  to  my  own;  for  in  truth  this  ti 
what  in  a  letter  he  desired  me  to  do.  Speedily,  therefore,  if 
the  Lord  permit,  I  will  bring  all  Alipius  home  to  your  bosom. 
What  1  am  principally  apprehensive  of  is,  thfit  be  will  be 
afraid  to  disclose  everything  which  the  Lord  has  conferred 
upon  liim,  lest  to  the  less  intelligent  (fur  it  is  not  you  only 
that  will  i-ead  these  particulars)  he  may  seem  to  hold  fo 
hhmelf  to  admiration,  rather  than  the  Divine  gifts  to  ml 
and  thus  you,  who  know  how  to  read  and  construe  th( 
things,  may,  by  this  caution  used  by  him  in  guarding  as 
the  mfirmity  of  ordinary  readers,  be  robbed  of  a  part  of 
claim  to  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  your  brother. 
This  task  I  should  actually  have  accomplished  and  sent  for 
your  perusal,  but  tlmt  the  brother  who  is  my  messenger  upoa 
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his  occasion,  found  it  expedient  to  set  out  on  his  journey 
ooner  than  was  expected.     Him  I  now  commend  to  your 
wart  aud  your  tongue,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  admit  him 
D  a  companio^!^hip  with  you,  on  the  footing  of  an  acquaint- 
nee  not  now  commenced,  but  co-eval  with  our  own  friend- 
kip.    Irhc  shall  without  reserve  place  hi^  mind  clearly  before 
■ou,  I  trust  he  will  in  great  part,  if  not  altogether,  be  restored 
o  a  sound  state  by  your  conversation.     I  could  wish  him  to 
E  almost  Btuuned  by  tlie  numerous  voices  of  those  who  love 
leir  friends,  not  after  the  pnttern  of  the  world.    His  sod, 
hum  I  regard  as  my  own,  and  whose  name  you  will  find  in 
Otuc  of  my  buuks,  although  he  will  not  now  liavu  an  o[)por- 
nnity  of  presenting  himself  to  you,  I  bad  resolved  by  letter 
liavc  delivered  into  your  hands,  to  be  by  you  consoled, 
(Xhorted,  instructed,  not  so  much  bv  hearing  you,  as  by  bor* 
wing  strength  from  your  example.    From  tlie  verses  he  lias 
!ompo^ed,  and  from  the  epistle  which  1  sent  to  him,  youi* 
iod  and  feeling  discernment  will  have  perceived  what  are  ray 
regrets,  and  fear?,  and  wishes  concerning  him,     Nor  am  I 
irithout  hope  that,  through  the  grace  of  God,  by  your  instru- 
nenlabty  1  shall  be  relieved  of  these  agitating  cares  on  this 
bject. 

Now,  since  you  are  about  to  peruse  my  many  productions, 
four  love  will  be  rendered  a  source  of  greater  pleasure  to  me, 
if  what  you  shall  find  rcprehensiible  in  them  you  will,  temper- 
ing your  partiality  with  a  due  regard  to  justice,  correct  and 
confute.  Kui-  certainly  you  arc  not  one  of  those  with  whose 
oil  I  need  fear  my  head  to  be  anointed. 

The  fraternity  here,  not  only  those  who  dwell  with  us,  but 
who  live  in  other  places,  serving  God  as  we  do,  but  especially 
all  who  know  us  and  have  fellowship  with  us  in  Christ,  send 
their  salutation  and  homage ;  wliile  they  desire  earnestly  to  be 
admitted  into  brotherhood  with  you,  and  to  wi(nes8  the  happi- 
ness you  have  in  yourself  aud  couimunicate  toothers.  I  dare 
not  ask  it,  but  if  your  ecclesiastical  duties  allow  you  any 
rest,  come  and  see  wliut  are  the  sentiments  which  I  feel 
towards  you  in  common  with  Afiit-a. 
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The  character  of  Su  Augustin  is  best  gathered  from  b» 
epistles,  into  which  he  pours  the  full  flood  of  bis  feeliogs,  aud 
which  bear  most  interesting  testimony  to  his  piety,  sincenty, 
and  humanity.  They  display  alito  great  richness  of  research, 
and  reasoning  powers  of  the  highest  class.  Gibbon  h 
pronounces  him  to  be  superficial,  from  his  candid  avowal  in  fa: 
confessions  tliat  he  read  the  Platonisls  in  a  Latin  version.  He 
probably  was  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  Greek,  to 
read,  without  trouble,  the  philosophy  conveyed  through  tb«l 
medium  ;  but  the  assumption  of  some  critics,  that  he  was  so 
ignoraut  of  the  Greek  language  as  to  be  disquaUBed  for  Cbe 
task  of  expounding  Scripture,  has  no  warrant  from  his  ova 
confessions,  or  frooi  the  character  and  extent  of  bis  learned 
labours.  It  is  very  improbable  that  one  who  performed  tfas 
office  of  a  public  teacher  of  rhetoric,  with  the  highest  success 
and  celebrity,  at  Curth&ge,  Rome,  and  Milan,  should  be  igno* 
rant  of  aEiy  branch  of  human  learning,  though  less  diBlin- 
guished  in  some  than  others.  That  he  neglected  the  studf 
of  Greek  in  his  early  youth,  is  his  own  confession  (Confess,  i. 
14),  but  his  deep  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  implice 
such  a  direction  of  bis  studies,  as  must  have  repaired  (he  de6' 
eiences  of  a  period  in  which  his  temper,  caprice,  and  desultory 
habits  were  under  no  salutary  control. 

Gibbon  gives  the  fullowiag  summary  of  his  character. 
**  The  military  labours,  and  anxious  reflexions  of  Count  Boni- 
face, were  alleviated  by  the  edifying  conversation  of  his  friend 
St.  Augustin,  till  that  bishop,  tlie  light  and  pillar  of  the 
catholic  church,  was  gently  released,  in  the  third  month  of 
the  siege  (of  Hippo  Regius*^),  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
e^  (a.  d.  436),  from  the  impending  calamities  of  his  country. 
The  youth  of  Augustin  had  been  stained  by  the  vices  and 
errors,  which  he  so  ingenuously  confesses:  but  from  the 
moment  of  his  conversion,  to  that  of  his  death,  the  manners 
of  the  bishop  uf  Hippo  were  pure  and  austere:  and  the  most 
conspicuous  of  his  virtues  was  an  ardent  zeal  against  hercti 

••  By  Gcfwcric. 
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every  denomioatioo,  ibe  Manicheaas,  the  Donatists,  and 
Pelagians,  against  whom  he  w^ed  a  perpetual  contro- 
y.  Whea  his  city,  some  moDlbe  after  his  death,  was 
uml  by  the  Vandals,  the  library  waa  fortunately  saved,  which 
tontained  bis  voluminous  writings.  According  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  most  impartial  critics,  the  superficial  learning  of 
Angustin  wus  confined  to  the  Latin  language,  and  his  style, 
though  sometimes  animated  by  the  eloquence  of  passion,  is 
usually  clouded  by  false  and  affected  rhetoric.  But  he  pos- 
a  strong,  capacious,  argumentative  mind  ;  he  boldly 
uiidcd  the  dark  abyss  of  grace,  predestination,  free  will, 
d  original  sia;  and  the  rigid  system  of  Christianity  which 
1  framed  and  restored,  has  been  entertained  with  public 
pplause,  and  secret  reluctance  by  the  Latin  church.'* 

The  historian  to  whom  the  above  passage  belongs,  speaks 
f  the  superficial  learning  of  St.  Augustin  ;  but  it  will  appear 
such  as  are  intelligent  upon  the  awful  topics  on  which  the 
of  that  great  father  was  employed^  tliat  he  touched 
otbing  with  which  his  mind  had  not  become  deeply  con- 
versant. Gibbon  was  not  only  very  superficial  himself  on 
these  subjects,  but  so  little  acquainted  with  the  learning  of 
St.  Augustin  as  to  be  bat  ill  qualified  to  appreciate  his  merit. 
Ue  avows  his  'personal  acquaintance'  with  the  bishop  of 
Hippo  not  to  have  extended  beyond  his  Confessions,  and  the 
City  of  God  ;  and  how  far  it  extended  beyond  the  porch  of  that 
sanctnnry  where  the  great  man  of  whom  he  treats  dedicated 
tia  heart-oflcrings  to  his  Maker,  and  how  far  beyond  the  en- 
trance gate  of  the  city  peopled  with  his  pious  and  magnificent 
thoughts,  we  arc  at  liberty  to  conjecture. 

The  two  letters  of  St.  Angustin  to  Vulenlinus,  as  they  are 
not  long,  and  are  among  his  best  in  point  of  expression^  while 
they  explain  his  views  on  the  conflicting  propositions  of  sove- 
reign grace  and  free  will,  shall  be  produced. 
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TO   VALENTINUS,   MT   MUCH    LOVED    AND    HONOURED    l.ORI 

AND  nnoTiir.R  in  christ,  and  to  the  brothers  wi 

AKE  WITH  HIM,  AUOUSTIN  SENDS  HEALTH  IN  THE  LORD^ 

We  have  been  visited  by  two  young  men,  Cresconius  and  Feliir 
aiiuouufiug  tliemsclvea  as  belougingtoyourcoiigregalioD,  wh« 
reported  lo  us  that  your  monastery  was  agitated  wilh  a  disi 
meut  oropinion  which  provoked  much  disseiiHion  :  some  coter^ 
taining  such  exalted  views  oP  grace  as  wholly  to  deny  to  mail 
the  posaessiou  of  Free  will  j  and,  what  is  of  worse  coiiscqueaw, 
that,  in  the  day  of  final  judgment,  God  will  not  render  to 
every  one  according  to  bis  works.     They  i-cportcd  ultio,  that 
Diany  of  you  held  another  opinion ;  maintaining  that  the  will 
is  assisted  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  and  thereby  dispos>cd  ton-ards 
what  is  right  in  thought  and  act,  and  that  when  the  Lord 
shall  come  to  render  to  every  one  according  to  his  works,  Hd 
will  pronounce  those  works  only  to  be  good,  which  God  bts 
fore-urduineU  that  we  should  walk  in  them.     And  this  I  coO' 
sider  to   be  the   right  opinion.     I  beseech  you,  IherefofVi 
brethren,  as  the  Apostle  besought  the  Corinthians,  by  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  yc  all  speak  the  same 
thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divitiions  among  you.     First,  let 
it  be  observed,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  aa  it  ia  written  in 
the  Oo»pel  of  the  Apostle  John,  did  not  come  to  judge  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  should   be  saved   thruugli   Him. 
But  afterwards,  as  writes  the  Apostle  Paul,  God  shall  jodge 
the  world  when  He  Sihall  come,  as  the  church  confesse5  in  its 
Creed — lo  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.     If,  therefore,  tliei 
is  no  grace  of  God,  how  does  He  save  the  world  ?    If  there 
no  free  will,  how  docs  He  judge  the  world?     Accurdingl] 
the  book  or  epi&tle  which  the  persons  abovementioned  brougl 
to  you,   T  wish  you  to  understand  agreeably  to  this  belief, 
— that  you  neither  deny  the  gi-ace  of  God,  nor  so  maintaij^l 
the  doctrine  of  free  will,  as  separating  it  from  the  grace  o^^ 
God,  as  though  without  it  we  were  able  to  think  or  do  any 
thing  well  pleasing  to  God ;  for  this  is  impossible.     It  is  for 
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SMOQ  thftt  oar  Lord,  vJmii  be  spe^n  of  the  fruit  of 
igfatiuBiiuiiw,  ny*  to  hm  dbctples,  **  Witfaovt  me  ye  c«n  do 
■otluDg.''  Oo  whidi  ifcjfrt  I  wodd  kaveyov  to  oJidcntaDd 
he  letter  abore  atl«ded  to  vn  writtea  to  Sixtos.  m  prediytef 
of  the  church  at  Rome ;  and  was  intended  against  the  oev 
PeUgian  heretics,  who  say  that  the  grace  of  God  is  bestowed 
Bccordiug  to  the  amoaot  of  ment  in  the  pnvoB  receiving  it; 
which  teaches,  in  effect,  that  he  who  glories,  may  glory, 
001  in  the  Lord,  bat  in  himself;  in  direct  opposition  to  what 
ifae  Apostle  enjoins — **  Let  none  glory  in  man  ;  but  let  him 
who  £:lones  glory  in  the  Lord."  Bal  these  heretics,  consider- 
ing themselres  to  bejustified  by  themselves,  and  not  regarding 
JuliBcatioD  as  the  free  gif^  of  God,  glory  not  in  the  Lord,  bat 
in  themselves.  To  such  the  Apostle  says,  **  Who  made  ihec 
lo  differ  1"  by  which  was  imphed  that  none  but  Ood  biouelf, 
distinguished  any  from  the  common  mass  of  min  derived  from 
Adam.  But  since  a  carnal  man,  and  one  vainly  puD'cd  up,  to 
the  qaestioD, "  Who  made  thee  to  ditTer  ?"  might  think  or  say, 
my  faith,  or  my  prayeni,  or  my  righteousness,  hath  made  mu  to 
difier,  the  Apostif  presently  meet&  these  imaginations,  by  say- 
ing, "  What  have  you  which  you  have  not  received  V  But  if 
you  have  received,  why  do  yon  boast  as  not  having  received  ? 
Those  do  glory  as  not  having  received,  who  presume  they  are 
justified  by  themselves;  and  thus  they  glory  in  themselves, 
not  ill  the  Lord.  For  this  reason^  in  the  epistle  which  I  sent 
to  you,  I  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that 
neither  good  works*  nor  devout  prayers,  nor  holy  faith,  could 
ever  have  been  found  in  us,  unless  we  had  received  them 
^Anzi  Him,  concerning  whom  the  Apostle  James  says,  *'  Every 
l^ed  gift,  and  every  pcifcct  gift  is  from  Bbove,  and  cometli 
^own  from  the  Father  of  lights."  Nor  let  any  one  say,  that 
for  the  ineritsof  his  own  works,  or  for  the  merits  of  his  pmycrs, 
or  for  the  merits  of  his  faith,  the  grace  of  God  was  givun  to 
bim ;  nor  let  that  be  believed  which  the  heretics  aflirni,  tliut 
the  grace  of  God  is  given  to  ua  according  to  our  deserving*; 
which  is  altogether  a  most  fiiUe  and  unfounded  opinion  :  not 
because  there  is  nothing  meritorious  or  good  belonging  to  tho 
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pious,  and  do  evil  lo  the  impious ;  for  if  it  were  bo,  bow  will 
God  judge  the  world  ?  but  merits  of  our  own  are  not  lh« 
ground  of  our  salvation,  which  is  the  gift  of  God  in  Chn^t 
Jesus,  and  the  pure  result  of  his  converting  grace,  of  whidi 
good  works  are  the  fruit  and  the  testimony.  Of  this  grace 
and  mercy  the  Psalmist  thus  speaks — "  My  God,  let  thy 
mercy  go  before  me,  that  the  unrighteous  may  be  jusUBed;" 
that  is,  from  being  unrighteous  be  made  righteous,  and  made 
to  possess  an  inceptive  sort  of  merit  which  the  Lord  will 
crown  when  he  comes  to  judge  the  world.  There  are  many 
things  which  I  was  desirous  of  discuRsing  in  a  letter  to  you, 
by  tltc  perusal  of  which  you  might  be  brought  more  fully 
acquainted  with  what  has  been  resolved  in  the  councils  of 
the  bishops  against  those  same  heretical  Pelagians,  but  the 
brothers  who  came  to  us  from  you  were  in  haste  to  return,  by 
whom  we  have  written  to  you,  though  not  in  answer  to  any 
letters  received  from  you:  for  none  were  brought  by  those 
who  came  from  you ;  nevertheless,  we  gave  them  welcome,  u 
the  simplicity  of  their  carriage  and  behaviour  satisfied  us  that 
they  were  practising  no  deceit.  The  reason  alleged  for  their 
haste  was  their  wish  to  pass  the  Easter  with  you,  hoping  that 
so  sacred  a  season,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  might  Bod 
you  not  in  dissension  but  in  peace.  I  think  you  will  be  acting 
wisely,  and  very  much  indeed  to  my  satisfaction,  if  you  will 
be  persuaded  to  send  to  nie,  the  person  who,  according  to 
their  statement,  has  been  the  promoter  of  this  disturbance. 
For  he  either  does  not  understand  my  book ;  or,  possibly,  he 
himself  may  not  be  understood,  when  he  endeavours  to  solve 
and  disentangle  a  question  difhcult  in  itself,  and  intelligible 
to  few  :  for  it  was  this  very  question  concerning  the  grace  of 
God  which  occasioned  men,  wanting  discernment,  to  under- 
stand the  precept  of  the  Apostle  to  be,  "  Let  us  do  evil,  that 
good  may  come."  Whereof  tlie  Apostle  Peter  speaks  thus, 
in  his  second  Epistle,  "  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  seeing  that 
ye  look  for  such  things,  be  diligent,  that  ye  may  be  found  of 
him  in  peace,  without  spot,  and  blameless;  and  account  that 
the  long  suffering  of  our  Lord  is  salvation  :  even  as  our  beloved 
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brother  Piol  ako^  ■iniii^^  lo  ik  ■iiiliM  p«ca  valo  U■^ 
buh  written  ■alo  you;  as  also  m  «>  bi  cfiisllrt,  ip^kii>g 
JDlbemorihoKlkiags:  a  «Ik&  ve  aaac  tUagft  hafd  to  be 
vdcfBlood,  wkidi  tbcy  that  Me  wkaned  «ad  vMttble  vxesc, 
u  tbey  do  dao  the  atha  wripfiM,  unto  their  iiw  4iMi»l 
tioQ.'*  linen  caaboMly.  theiefcrc,  to  the  aiJiMJlinnn  of 
tbe  Apostle ;  and  when  yon  find  the  mb^ect  toe  hud  for  yon, 
put  full  coafidenee,  in  the  Mean  liim,  douI  a  faller  uaderBUod- 
iog  of  theae  aabjecta  shall  be  Tooduafed  to  too,  in  the  words 
of  iDspiratioo,  from  whtcfa  yon  learn  that  the  will  of  man  is 
free,  as  is  bUo  the  grace  of  God,  withont  whose  help  the  wilt 
cin  neither  be  tamed  towards  God,  nor  adrance  in  His  favour. 
What  yon  piooaly  briteve,  pcay  that  yon  may  wisely  comprt- 
bend.  Tbe  use  of  oar  uodentandtoga  is  the  ptoper  act  of  our 
free  win.  For  unless  the  free  will  were  engaged  in  the  exerci:se 
of  tbe  understanding,  tbe  Scriptare  would  not  have  spoken  to 
na  thoft,  "  Understand  ye  brutish  among  the  people,  and  ye 
fooU,  Hben  will  ye  be  wise?"  We  see,  therefore,  that  by 
Him  u  ho  commands  us  to  onderstand  and  be  wise,  our  obedi- 
ence is  required,  which  obedience  could  not  be  yielded  without 
the  exercise  of  the  free  will:  and  on  tbe  other  hand,  if  this 
could  be  done  without  the  help  of  Divine  grace,  so  that  we 
could  understand  and  become  wise  purely  by  an  act  of  the 
will,  God  would  not  have  been  thus  addressed  in  the  book  of 
inspiration,  "  Gire  me  understanding,  and  I  shall  keep  thy 
law."  Nor  would  it  have  been  written  in  the  Goitpel,  "  Then 
opened  he  their  understandings  that  they  might  understand 
the  Scriptures."  Nor  would  the  Apostle  James  liiive  said, 
"  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  it  of  God,  that 
givetb  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraidcth  not,  and  it  kIiuII  be 
given  him."  Mighty  is  the  Lord,  who  can  grant  buth  to  you 
and  to  us,  that  we  may  rejoice  in  the  speedy  intelligence  of 
the  return  of  your  peace  and  pious  unanicnity.  I  greet  you 
not  only  in  my  own  name,  but  in  tbe  name  of  the  brothers 
who  are  with  me,  and  I  beg  your  united  and  fervent  prayers 
for  us.     May  the  Lord  be  with  you. 
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AUGCSTIN  TO  VALENTIN. 

To  my  beloved  and  honoured  brother  in  Christ,  VnlcnUn,  i 
the  brothers  who  are  with  him,  Auguslin  sends  health  in  the 
Lord. 

You  know  that  Cresconiua  Felix,  and  another  of  that  n 
who  have  come  to  us  from  your  congregation,  haxe  passed 
Eaatcr  with  us ;  whom  we  detained  aonicn-Imt  longer,  that  tb 
mlghl  return  to  you  better  furnished  for  their  conflict  wi 
those  Pelagian  heretics,  into  whose  error  he  falls  who  tliin 
that  the  grace  of  God  is  givca  iu  recompcncu  of  any  ha 
merit,  which  is  only  bestowed  upon  man  through  and  for  tl 
sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  again,  he  who  thmks  thi 
when  the  Lord  shall  come  to  judge  the  world,  man  shall 
be  judged  according  to  his  works,  who  through  his  life  iDthii 
world  was  capable  of  using  the  free  determination  of  his  will, 
is  nevertheless  in  error.  For  only  those  little  ones,  who  alt 
yet  incapnble  of  any  works,  either  good  or  bud,  shall  be  coo- 
dcmned  on  tlic  sole  account  of  original  Htn,^  to  whom,  by  tlw 
washing  of  regeneration,  the  grace  of  the  Saviour  hath  not 
brought  redemption.  But  all  others  who  have  come  to  the 
use  of  their  free  will,  and  have  added  their  own  proper  tratu- 
gressiona  to  the  original  sin,  if  tliey  have  not  been  rescued 
from  the  power  of  darkness,  nor  transferred  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  shall  not  only  sutler  for  the  guilt  of  the  original  ofleiice, 
but  for  the  transgressions  of  their  own  voluntary  commission. 
The  good  also  shall  not  rt:ap  the  reward  of  their  own  volun 
acts,  but  they  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  that  lliey 
the  direction  of  their  wills  to  the  grace  of  God  ;  and  thus 
Scripture  is  fulGUed  which  says,  "  Indignation  and  wrath, 
tribulation  and  unguisli,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doelh 
evil,  of  the  Jew  first,  and  abo  of  the  Gentile;  but  glory^ 
honour,  and  peace  to  every  man  that  worketh  good,  to  the  Jew 
first  and  also  to  tlie  Gentile."  Concerning  which  very  difficult 
question,  that  is,  as  to  will  and  grace,  I  have  do  need  io  Chi« 
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ony  with  ihtm  ntlwr 

io»tn»ctkKRi,  vlucb  «c  Wscjvdgcd  it  iiirrtaiit  te  faniiA  far 

your  guidance,  fiw  vkidb  yen  viQ  kan  haw  tbe  catholic 

church,  bv  tbe  iiij  of  God,  has  refidled  the  paiaoa  of  the 

Pelagian  hcresj.    For  the  letter  wntten  Co  lowieeativs,  the 

biftbop  of  Rome,  iiaMtiiiiag  the  eoancU  of  the  |mwUk<  of 

Carthage,  and  the  oooneil  of  Naiaidie^  mad  wwwhit  mon 

accurately  from  6«e  btsbops,  and  tbe  annper  to  these  doc»- 

ments,  also  the  epistk  to  Zosiaiiis  cooccnui^  the  Afnran 

cooncil,  and  his  ansirer  sent  to  all  the  bi&h<^  of  all  churches, 

ud  my   own  brief  acgomeot  m  the  last  general  council  of 

Africa,  in  confutation  of  this  error,  bimI  my  book  abovemcu. 

tioocd,  which  I  wrote  only  for  you,  all  ihcae  things  I  read  over 

lo  (hem  while  they  were  with  me,  and  by  their  hands  1  havu 

DOW  sent  them  to  you.     1  have  also  read  to  them  the  book 

composed  by  the  most  blessed  martyr  Cyprian,  on  the  prayer 

oTour  Lord,  and  have  shewn  them  his  precepts  fnr  the  fi^gveru- 

bUept  of  our  lives,  wherein  he  taught  that  all  thin^p  arc  to  be 

^^ted  for  from  our  heavenly  Fatlier,  lest,  presuming  upon  our 

fwn  free  will  and  power  of  choice,  we  fall  from  our  (le|>endeDCe 

oa  divine  grace.     Where  also  we  have  clearly  $hc\vn  in  what 

manner  the  same  most  glorious  martyr  hath  instnicted  us  to 

pray  for  those  who  are  yet  anacquainted  with  the  truth  as  it  is  in 

Christ  Jeiius,  that  they  may  become  believers  :   which  woald  be 

aa  unavailing  precept,  unless  the  church  believed  that  the  bad 

and  faithless  wills  of  men  might  be  turned  by  the  converting 

grace  of  GotI,  to  what  is  good  and  profitable.     This  hook  of 

Cyprian  wc  have  not  sent,  having  been  told  that  you  woro 

already  possessors  of  it.     My  epistles  to  Sixtun,  presbyter, 

which  they  brought  with  them  to  us,  we  liavn  read  witJt  thiun, 

and  have  Khewn  them  that  it  was  written  ngainst  tho»e  wlio 

say  that  the  grace  of  God  is  imparted  to  119  in  rasped  of  and 

in  proportion  to  our  merits  ;  that  is,  against  these  mimo  Pela- 
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gians.  To  the  best  of  our  power,  therefore,  we  have  eni 
Toured  to  keep  these  men,  and  especially  those  who  are  unit 
with  yuu  or  with  us  in  brotherhood,  in  the  sound  catb( 
faith ;  which  neither  denies  the  exercise  of  free  will  in 
adoption  of  a  good  or  evil  course ;  nor  yet  ascribes  so  mi 
efficacy  to  the  free  will,  that  without  the  grace  of  God  it  ca^ 
prevail  so  as  to  ctluctuatc  a  conversion  from  evil  to  good,  on 
progress  in  good,  or  such  a  Axed  state  of  goodness  as  to  be  i 
above  the  fear  of  falling.  And,  my  very  dear  and  cherishe 
friends,  1  exhort  you  in  this  letter,  as  the  Apostle  exhorts 
men,  "  Not  to  think  of  themselves  more  highly  than  the 
ought  to  think,  but  to  think  soberly  according  as  God  hi 
dealt  to  every  man  the  measure  of  fuith."  Attend  to  111 
admonition  of  the  Holy  Spirit  uttered  by  Solomon,  "  Pont 
the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  let  all  thy  ways  be  established :  tur 
not  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left:  remove  thy  foot  fr 
evil."  The  ways  to  the  right  hand  arc  known  to  llie  Lor 
but  those  which  are  to  the  left  arc  perverse.  But  He  wil 
make  strait'ht  thy  paths,  and  will  prolong  thy  journey 
peace.  On  these  words  of  holy  writ  deliberate,  ray  brethFeo;^ 
for  if  there  were  no  free  will,  it  would  not  have  been  said, "  Go 
straight  on  with  your  feet,  neither  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left."  And,  nevertliclcss,  ifthia  could  have  been  done  without 
the  grace  of  God,  it  would  not  afterwards  have  been  said, 
"  He  will  make  straight  thy  way,  and  prolong  thy  journey  ia 
peace."  Decline  not,  therefore,  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the 
left:  although  the  ways  to  the  right  are  commended,  and  the 
ways  to  the  left  are  reproved.  And  for  this  reason  it  is  added, 
"  turn  thy  foot  from  the  evil  way,"  i.  e.  from  the  left;  which 
is  shewn  in  what  follows,  "  The  ways  which  are  to  the  nght 
hand  the  Lord  knoweth  ;  but  perverse  are  those  which  arc  to 
the  left."  Now  we  ought  to  walk  in  the  ways  which  the 
Lord  knoweth,  of  which  in  the  Psalm  it  is  said,  "  The  Lord 
knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous,  but  the  way  of  the  ungodly 
shall  perish/'  This  way  the  Lord  knoweth  not,  because  it  is 
to  the  left;  as  He  will  one  day  say  unto  those  who  are  on  the 
left,  "  I  do  not  know  you."    But  what  is  it  which  He  does 
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|iii.|mui,  as  i^«  i 
nlheiB.   BatlihenTSi#ABpenat9e,«rvKke^Be1 

lot,  becawe  He  a^  tbea  MC  far  MM.  ha 

nytvfthcwMkid;  «feb  ae  «  Aa  lA  ^ad. 
Bat  tiies  it  a^  be  Mi,  ■  vumu  ••  m,  «bj  An  kath 
baud  ittTOMilheria  AcnBbtMr»  AckA,«ha  ilmaM 

■d  coarse,  and  ilmJiii  aat  lo  tha  left.     If  tbc  wan  lo  ibc 
Iglkt  are  good,  ko*  can  n  be 
Itberigbt.    TralyirB^be 

igbt  wbo  aangaa  lo  kimae^,  and  not  to  God.  tbon  good 
nHca  wbiek  bdoag  to  tke  mjK  ca  tbc  ngfai  kaad. 

tlw  praei|i(  nnat  be  ibw  aiidtiHeod^— He  will  aake  tlij 
ith  ctrai^l,  and  pn4ai^  tfa  j  jooran  to  peace.  Aod  know 
at  when  yoo  are  takjog  tbia  f^^  eoorae^  tkat  it  is  tbe  Lard 
tod  Mbich  tmablcs  nm  to  do  tbta.  Aod  ahfaoogfa  50B  waft 
t  tbe  r^t  hand  path  too  will  not  dectime  to  the  rigbt; 
rhkh  you  would  do  tf  yoo  proceeded  ia  a  confident  rdmoce 
Q  your  oam  ■Cre^tb.  He  will  be  vo«r  stiengtfa  «bo  directs 
DOT  going  in  the  way,  and  proloogs  your  journey  in  peace. 
Fbercfore,  my  beloved,  wboeoerer  eaya  ny  own  will  is  suS- 
ieni  to  enable  me  lo  perform  good  works,  dteSmn,  or  stumbln 
I  tfae  right  coane.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who,  wbeu  they 
re  told  of  the  grace  of  God,  that  it  is  able  to  change  the  w  ilU 
~  men  from  Ind  to  good,  rcasuu  thus — Let  us  do  cri!  thai, 
may  come — decline  to  the  left  bund.     It  is  on  iht 

:ouoU   tliat  we  are  admonished  to  dtciitrr  neither  to 
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right  nor  to  the  left.    Set  not  up  your  free  nil),  so  as  to  sf 
to  it  your  good  works  without  the  gmce  of  God,  nor  so 
taiti  the  power  of  gr.ice,  that  in  secure  dependence  upoaj 
you  do  bad  works,  which  elticliuu  of  evil  may  God  put 
from  you.     The  fnl&e  reaeontng  of  ssuch  men  the  Apostle 
refutes,  "  What  ehall  we  say  then?  tthall  we  cunliuuc  in 
that  grace  may  abound?"    To  this  language  of  ihese  erri^ 
men  the  ApoKtIe  answered  an  became  hiin^  ''God  furbid! 
if  we  arc  dead  to  sin,  how  shall  we  live  therein?'*     Nothi^ 
shorter  and  better  conid  have  been  said,  for  what  more 
ficial  and  advantageous  to  us  could  the  grace  of  God 
on  this  present  evil  world,  than  that  we  should  die  unto  sii 
And  ungrateful  indeed  would  he  prove  himself  to  ihi» 
who  would  turn  that  by  which  we  die  to  ain  into  a  juKtificiiti^ 
for  living  in  sin.     May  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  vouclif 
to  you  the  blesiiing  of  a  sound  mind,  and  of  perseverauce . 
every  good  purpose.    This  for  yourselves,  this  for  us,  and 
for  all  who  love  uh,  and  for  those  who  hate  us,  tiupplicute  Mlt 
earnest  and  vigilant  prayer,  in  fraternal  conconl,  lhaty«  ">*y 
live  to  God.     If  1  deserve  any  thing  from  you,  let  brothtf 
Florus  come  to  me. 


To  THE  VENERABLE  LOHD,  AND  BELOVKO  HOLY  BKol  MSB, 
AND  CO-PIIF.SDVTI'.R  HltHOM,  ArCl'STlN  SENDS  HEALTH 
IN  THE  LORD. 

There  has  never  occurred  to  me  a  better  opportunity  of  tranv 
mitting  a  letter  to  you,  than  when  I  have  been  able  to  employ 
in  that  service  a  faithful  miniater  and  servant  of  God,  and  one 
especially  dear  to  me  on  that  account,  and  just  such  a  person 
is  our  son  Cyprian  the  deacon.  Through  such  a  medium  oi 
cnnununication  1  have  the  best  hope  of  your  letters  coming 
safely  to  baud,  as  he  la  certainly  peculiarly  cjUaUned  for  thil 
sort  of  agency :  for  this  our  said  son  has  no  lack  of  leal  in 
pruL'unng  answers,  in  setting  forth  one's  title  to  them,  in  tlie 
careful  custody  of  them,  in  the  dispatchful  conveyance  o^ 
them,  and  in  the  feithful  delivery  of  them.     If  I  have  in 
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Mr  deaerred  H,  may  tbe  Loid  «•  A^mb  ymm  boMB,  aai 
r  frnvour  to  ifae  wishes  of  ^  otra,  thit  ■•  muUaij  iacfi 
pa  may  oppoae  itaatf  to  the  riiani  af  dia  htotikriy  rrlirtw 
vhich  we  stud  eagiged  to  each  other.  Aa  I  aeat  tm 
n  to  yoo  and  leceited  do  aaawerj  I  «m  dleMova  a^Ha  I 
emit  the  mute  letten  to  too, 
;  bad  never  Ra«:bed  too.  Bat  if  aty 
,  and  your  answen  wcr  by 
ling  to  my  hands,  send  agaui  wbaft  yoa  have  ao  aent  already, 
Du  happen  to  bare  thesi  now  tn  yovrpoateaiao ;  and  if  not, 
lay  you  dictate  them  afresh,  that  1  mmf  have  the  ^lifiaia  of 
hsiog  ihem  ;  while  I  sbaii,  neverthelcMt  hope  that  yoa  will 
think  it  a  trouble  to  answer  wbat  I  am  oov  writing.  For 
part,  1  bare  felt  a  stfoog  iiii  liniliiiii  to  send  yow  those 
L  letters,  which,  when  I  waa  as  yei  a  peeabyter,  I  piepoced, 
«  conveyed  by  a  brother  of  nina,  Piufutoias,  who,  after  he 
ame  my  colleagne,  departed  tlua  fife,  harrikg  never  been 
I  to  execute  his  errand,  oo  account  of  the  duties  of  tJic 
Kopute,  nhich  took  up  all  bia  time  to  the  momeat  of  bis 
ilh,that  yoD  might  swby  ibem  how  ardent  has  always  been 
desire  to  unbosom  myself  to  you,  and  how  siDCcrely  I 
ni  tltut  r  am  deoied,  by  tbe  distance  at  which  wt>  an;  placed 
n  each  other,  all  opportantties  of  a  personal  intercounfl 
b  you,  by  which  my  mind  might  come,  as  it  were,  into  con- 
t  with  yoars,  my  brother,  in  whom  I  find  sn  much  to  love 
revere. 

will  take  the  opportunity  of  this  letter  to  advert  to  what 

lately  come  to  my  knowledge — thut  you  hare  tnintitated 

book  of  Job  from  tbe  Hebrew ;  after  having  already  given 

your  interpretation  of  the  same  prophpt  by  turning  into 

tbe  Greek  of  the  Septuagiul;  in  which  version  you  hare 

by  an  asterisk  whatever  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  and  ik 

Iting  in  the  Greek,  and  by  an  arrow  what  is  found  in  ttie 

k  and  is  uanting  in  the  Hebrew, carrying  these  notaiionn 

wonderful  accuracy,  in  some  places,  to  sin^^le  words.    In 

later  version,  which  is  made  from  the  Hebrew,  the  same 

tnessastothe  words  in  the  Hebrew  and  nut  the  Greek,  or  iu 
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the  Greek  nnd  not  in  the  Hebrew,  is  not  found  :  and  one  does 
noL  see  a  clear  reason  why,  in  that  first  translation  from  ()w 
Greek  into  IiatinfastehskB  should  be  so  carefully  introduci'd, 14 
denote  the  omission  in  the  Greek  of  the  smBUei«l  parts  of  &i 
occurring  in  (he  Hebrew  ;  while  in  this  other  translation  fnW 
the  Hebrew  a  much  less  degree  of  care  is  taken  in  tbis  pw- 
ticular.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  given  you  an  Mamplt 
of  what  I  mean,  but  1  have  had  no  Hebrew  copy  at  linnd 
though  1  am  sure,  such  is  the  quickness  of  your  perct^piioo, 
that  no  such  help  is  necessary  to  make  you  understand  either 
what  I  say  or  what  1  mean  to  say.  I  must  own  I  shouM  bi. 
better  pleased  to  see  you  engaged  in  translating  the  Greek  <l 
the  seventy  interpreters  of  the  canonical  scriptures.  It  vS 
be  a  lamentable  consequence  of  your  trunalation's  coming  idB' 
general  use,  if  thereby  the  Greek  and  Ijilin  churches  sballl 
at  variance  in  their  creeds  and  doctrines.  And  this  will  1 
the  greater  evil,  because  an  objector  may  be  easily  silenced  I 
the  production  of  the  Greek  version,  that  bciug  a  language 
general  notoriety ;  whereas  in  a  translation  now  made  directlj 
from  the  Hebrew,  if  one  is  surpritied  by  any  thing  nuveJ  ot 
unusual,  or  is  induced  to  suspect  any  corrupt  or  enxiueon 
rendering  of  the  text,  recourse  is  seldom  or  never  had  to  tfcd 
original  for  clearing  up  the  difliculty.  And  if  such  nppeJ 
could  without  so  much  difliculty  be  made,  would  il  uol 
vexatious,  and  tend  to  generate  doubt  and  perplexity,  to 
the  Greek  and  L:itiu  authorities  made  subject  to  be  so 
quently  impeached.  And  beyond  all  this,  the  Hebrews  thi 
selves,  if  consulted,  might  varj-  from  you  in  their  interprelatij 
of  a  passage  or  word,  so  as  to  bring  your  single  autliority  i 
conflict  with  theirs,  and  you  would  not  easily  find  a  pe 
qualified  to  decide  between  you.  For  example— one  of 
brother  bishops,  making  use  of  your  translation  in  the  ch 
over  which  he  presides,  brought  fonvard  a  passage  transl. 
by  you  in  the  book  of  the  propliet  Jonas ;  to  which 
assigned  a  sense  diltering  very  much  from  the  common  meamD: 
of  the  words  received  and  establislied  for  ages.  Such  stir 
tumult  took  place  among  the  people,  but  especially  among 
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freeka,  compbhiii^  in  uaeh  angnr  tenas  of  a  falsificMioa  of 
kc  text,  that  the  biihn|i  (for  the  jAace  m  a  city)  was  ccm- 
elled  to  ask  the  Jewa  for  tbeir  tcstiDKny.  Bat  Uiey»  wbetber 
Pom  ig;Borance  or  design,  ansirered  that  the  Hebrew  in  this 

lance  diU  oot  difier  frotn  the  Greek  aod  Latin  copies  ta 
leir  hands.     What  raon  D«ed  be  said  ?  the  man  was  cod- 
Ixained  by  a  re^rd  to  his  personal  safety,  to  correct  what  be 
read  oot  of  yoor  oew  translatioo,  as  a  blonder.     Whence 

e  draw  the  iufereDce  that  you  may  possibly  bu  sometimes 
noarself  in  error.  And  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure  cor- 
tneas  iu  words,  unless  where  they  may  be  ascertained  by 
XHBparisoD  of  languages  familiarly  understood. 

It  is  on  H\'i6  account  that  we  ought  to  be  full  of  thanks  to 
Sod  fur  h&ving  disposed  and  enabled  you  to  translate  the 
pel  from  llie  Greek,  since  where  a  difficulty  occurs,  we  may 

Ule  the  question  by  an  easy  reference  to  the  Greek  original  : 
nd  if  any  one  shall  from  an  habitual  acquiescence  in  an  inre- 

rate  mistake,  refuse  to  relinquish  his  prejudice,  he  may  be 

Ally  corrected  or  confuted  by  consuUitig  and  collating  the 

opies.      But  the  cause,  ns  it  occurs  to  you,  of  the  discrepancy 

ween  the  Hebrew  and  liie  Greek  translation,  which  we  call 

e  Septuagint,  I  much  wish  you  would  have  the  kindness  tu 

:plain:  for  surely  a  work  must  be  regarded  as  of  no  mean 
uthorily  which  has  been  thought  worthy  of  so  wide  a  diffu- 
ion,  and  the  ailuplion  of  which  by  the  Apostles  is  proved  by 
leir  writings, — a  fact  [  have  heard  con6rmed  by  your  own 
estimony.  And  therefore  you  could  be  an  instrument  of  much 
ood,  if  you  were  to  exhibit  in  Latin  with  the  fidelity  which 

ay  be  expected  from  you,  tlie  Greek  Septuagint,  of  which 
he  diHerent  copies  are  so  variant  from  each  other,  us  to  iiuiku 
t  to  be  feared,  that  when  any  thing  in  scripture  is  to  be  proved 
Dt  of  it,  the  copy  when  produced  may  exhibit  something  dif- 
erent.^ 

*  The  ilible  wa.i  trniaUted  into  Greelc  from  Uie  Hebraw  by  tlio  llptlrniitic 
ew9  or  AJeuodna,  who  had  been  bo  loiig  unEuniliar  with  ilir  llnlirrw,  tliol 
KNDc  errora  wen;  lo  be  expecled  from  thEm.  The  story  by  Anilea*,  nbaut  lti« 
mubiUon  by  ibc  Seventy,  is  treated  by  Bc»U«y,  see  IMirI.  i.  v.  84,  twd  by 
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I  thoaglit  Ihat  this  letter  would  have  been  but  aBhocti 
but  I  know  not  bow,  in  writing  on  these  matters,  the] 
I  have  experienced  in  its  progress  has  been  too  like 
conversing  with  you,  to  allow  itself  to  be  sooo  relinqatii 
1  beseech  you,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  not  to  be  slow  in  wish 
this,  touching  all  the  matters  contained  therein.     And  to 
me  enjoy  your  presence  as  much  as  it  is  In  your  power  to  I 
me  with  it. 


The  imagination  of  St.  Jerom  was  occasionally  too  vi* 


Pridmix  Cotraex.  r.  ii.  259,  as  a  bJtAt  and  cbait;  it  obtained,  bowtw,! 
oaroe  of  SepuiBgint,  as  written  by  screaty  penoiM,  each  cancuiini  tht' 
lepwately,  aiKl  all  uLucily  agreeing.     It  was  >mi»hed  at  Alexandria  isi 
reipii  of  Ptolemy  Fhitadelplms.     Such  was  ih*  credit  of  ihi»  Greek 
thut  tlie  EvangelisU  and  AposilM  all  quoted  {rom  it,  aod  the  primitinl 
then  after  them.     AH  th«  Greek  churches  used  it,  und  the  1  Jtini  bod : 
olbiT  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  language  uU  Jerom'v  time,  but  what  > 
transUted  from  iu     All  the  ver^otn  of  the  Gotliic,  At^c,  Elhiopic,  and^ 
Riiiiian,  were  made  from  il ;  the  Syriac  alone  having  been  iranslMed  6mB  I 
original  Hebrew,  which  is  still  extant,  and  used  by  all  the  Syrian  cbt 
the  Kasl.    Ttiere  waa,  however,  anoihcr  SjrioD  version  mode  from  the  ■ 
gint. 

Hie  SL-ptuBgint  was  completed  in  373,  a.  c.      In  lAer  times  three 
versknis  of  the  Scripture*  in  Greek  were  pn-pared ;  one  by  Aquila,  a  pr 
Jew  of  Sinope,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  a.  o.  128.     Another  by  "nieodc 
ir  tlierci^ofCommodus;  anda  third  by  Symmaohus,  iu  the  reigns  of! 
and  Caraadla.    I'hat  by  Aquila,  was  written  to  favour  the  prejudices  of  I 
Juws;  tliv  others,  probably,  ui  some  measoie,  lo  serve  the  benticat  seetsj 
whicli  thi-y  belonged. 

Alt  these  four  different  Greek  verstons,  of  which  that  of  Tbeodotkn  i»i 
ieernvd  the  most  correct,  being  between  tlieliteral  and  ctoaetninslatioa  of  J 
and  ihv  free  version  of  Symmachus,  were  collected  into  one  volume  by  Oi 
placing  iheni  in  fuur  diflervnt  columns  iii  the  aamv  [«){(■:  which  edition' 
called  the  tetriipla  of  Origon.  The  copies  had  been  mucli  cormpled, 
Ori^n  executed  his  edition,  lie  cleared  it  from  numerous  mistakes,  and  re- 
duced it  to  a  better  order.  Some  time  after  tins,  he  published  auotber  tditiai, 
lo  which  w^re  uddcd  two  columns,  in  the  one  of  wliich  wa?  placed  the  He- 
brew (eKl  in  Hebrew  diaracters,  and  in  tlic  other,  the  same  llebrew  textj 
Greek  rhamctcn:  and  this  editioti  wa.^  mllix)  (he  llexapU.  His  work 
completed  about  the  ypar  iM,  A.n. 

Urigcii  had  u^icti  vitnoua  uaifci  in  his  ediliiMi  to  shew  wltal  wiu>  tcdui 
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md  wann  for  the  uDembarrasAed  oiwration  of  his  judgment; 
Knd  bis  deviations  might  be  the  more  likely  to  divert  others 
worn  the  sobnety  of  truth  by  the  vigour  and  vivacity  of  bis 
Btyle.  lie  entertaint-d  a  notion  that  both  St.  Peter  and  St. 
iPaul  were  equally  opposefl  to  the  Judaizing  spirit  which  was 
ao  preTulent  among  the  Hebrew  converts;  aud  that  the  rebuke 
of  St.  Paul  was  only  pretended  on  his  part,'^  being  the  result 
ofa previous  amingenieot  and  under^tunduig  between  the  two 
apostles,  for  impressing  upon  others  the  proper  conduct  to  be 
ved  by  them,  in  reference  to  this  subject.  This  opinion 
im  was  greatly  disapproved  of  by  Auguatin  ;    and  the 

i  **as  di?6cienl,  Itpeping  the  orK^innl  text  of  the  SepluRgint  entrn  ;  at 

or  sword  to  iibew  aitililions,  aiiii  ihe  aylerUk  to  itidicate  oniiMions, 

by  the  carel«SHMSa  of  wlMequMil  copyisu,  had  been  ofiea  omtUed, 

nmny  pasmges  were  again  bken  into  ibe  text  as  originnl  parts  of  it, 

ikh  were  retlunilaiK'it.-s,  and  muiied  u  luch.     Other  erron  bad  in  various 

y»  civpi  into  the  copies. 

Jerom  M.  fim  did  no  more  than  conect  the  Greek  version  of  t}ie  Septujgint, 
anieDd  ibe  comison  edilioti  of  the  Ileiapla  of  Origen,  witiug  down  the 
icular^  in  which  the  Sepluagint  dlRered  Tcom  lh«  Hebrew  text.  When  he 
aiuuned  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew,  he  put  forth  a 
aew  and  entire  I^in  vcr»ioti  uf  the  ori^itml.  His  perroniinnce  wm  rvceired 
with  much  opposittcMi.  Aagustin,  a»  ia  seen  above,  had  stroiiK  ohicrlkins  lo  it. 
Itaffinus  ood  others  who  were  hia  declared  adveraariea,  accused  him  of  -per- 
vertiDg  the  Scnplures.  and  despising  the  authority  of  the  Apostles,  hy  rejecting 
0ie  Sfptua^iiii  truitslutioa.  But  Jerom  stands  abuiHlantly  vjudicalpd  by  his 
^u  pen,  and  those  of  olheri,  from  all  tlioe  ciiiir^cs, 

"  Jerorc,  in  his  Coinmentiiry  on  ihe  F.pisile  to  the  Cralatinni,  explains  hiio- 
•eir  on  thm  head ;    there  bo  SAyj  ihui   "  St.  I'nul  awed  this  pan  with  St. 

R,  that  the  hypocrisy  or  false  shew  of  observirtj;  the  law,  which  oflended 
amon^  tlie  Centiks  who  believed,  might  be  «.-oTTectenl  hy  the  hypocriay 
H  ahew  of  rei>rehen^ion  ;  and  that  by  this  coiitrivnnce,  both  (he  one  and 
elhtr  might  be  safe,  whiUi  the  one  who  oommetKk-d  ctrcanM:ision,  (bllowad 
Ptter;  ard  the  others,  who  refused  C)rcun)ci'<iion,  odopied  the  hbcrty  of 
.  Paul."  This  certainly,  both  ax  to  the  p«r[icii1i<r  opinion  and  general  maiim, 
tio  honest  Chri^itian  of  the  prrsrnt  day  will  be  disposed,  any  more  dian  Au- 
gustjn,  to  assent  to.  This  taxity  concerning  trutti,  which  passed  urtder  Ibe 
name  of  officiosum  mendaciam,  wb«re  it  was  conceived  to  be  for  the  good  of 
tfie  church,  was  pvaclised,  even  defended  by  many  eminent  Christian  toochcn 
ioflbe  fcnirtfa  century, 

Chrysostom  and  othera  of  the  Greek  btherfl  (for  the  maxim  had  fooling 
fihiefly  in  the  (rreek  church.)  maintAinetl  that  a  falsehood  was  to  bo  iiuliliod 
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controversy  between  them  was  maintained  with  bo  mucti  cbii- 
ructeriiilic  feeling  on  each  side,  thai  the  letters  passing 
tweeii  them  on  this  occa.sion  deserve,  in  substance  at  least, 
be  produced  an  specimens  of  the  characters  and  maiinen  oL 
(he  writers,  and  of  the  points  about  which  they  contended. 
JBut  befuri:  hl^  letter  it;  produced,  a  tihort  account  of  Hici 
or  Jerom  may  be  useful  by  way  of  introduction.  He  was  hot 
in  Stridon,  a  city  on  the  confines  of  Ddlmatia,  in  ibe  am 
Pnnnonia,  as  we  learn  from  himself,  in  his  catalogue  of  illm 
tiiousi  writers.  The  time  of  his  birth  was  cither  in  U:29  or34( 
He  appears  to  have  descended  from  a  good  family,  and  to  hfti 
had  a  competent  estulu.  He  completed  his  studies  at  Rou 
under  the  famous  grnmmaiian  Donatus.  Here  he  made  remarli 
able  progress  in  theGrei:k  and  Latin  tongues, and  pleaded  all 
pubHc  bar.  Under  the  government  of  Valens,  he  prosecut 
his  travels  for  improvement  into  Frauce  and  various  pruvtuc 
of  the  West.  He  relumed  to  Rome,  and  resided  there,  ull  bis 
desire  to  proceed  in  his  studies  and  spiritual  exercises  witliool 
interruption  determined  him  to  retire  into  the  solitudes  of 
Syria.  Ileliodorus,  who  had  accompanied  him  thither,  together 
with  three  other  companionsj  soon  became  tired  of  tlte  soUtary 
sojourn, and  returned  into  his  own  country;  but  was  followed 
by  an  epistle  of  Jerom  to  implore  him  to  return,  blotted,  as  lie 
tells  him  he  would  find  it,  with  his  tears.  This  epistle  is  so  cha- 


wh«n  it  nas  to  protooU  a  good  and  aocred  end.  It  was  a  pious  baud,  nod 
sooctlBed  by  its  object.  It  wosij^ualiRed  also  by  llic  Icnu  WKvoiiia  irr  ■li-pt'O- 
Mtto;  and  as  auch  it  U  con^ideivd  by  Jerom  in  ttie  following  correspoi)il<-iiL>', 
and  by  Chrysosiom  in  liis  tint  book  on  the  priesthood. 

Till! great  UosiL,  in  Iiis  Wser  monastic  rules,  repudiates  thii  utilitarian  docirine, 
bcciLuse  Christ  siiys  that  a  lie  ii  of  the  deril,  John  v.  4-1 ;  and  he  allows  oudu- 
linchon  bi^tween  lies ;  run  x^P'ov  ita^opay  ^tvlovf  uvlifttav  lE^qnarrtf. 
principle  of  dissimulation  is  very  apt  to  intilli|ily  iutelf  and  to  assume  a 
of  forms:  then>  was.  cUimed  under  it  a  licence  of  citing  auihoriues  wit 
regard  to  correctness,  as  we  tind  Jerom  conftMsinn;  himwlf  to  lave  done,  lo 
the  leattucs  givi'ii  to  llie  CatechumcnH,  tlie  texts  of  Scnplure  are  sombUOCS 
auainedand  lainpeTGd  with,ordisguiK-d  under  some  mystical,  nllegurical,  or  sym- 
bolical inter[>retHlic>ii,  Co  »uit  a  special  puqiusc.  Tliis  has  wen  been  im| 
lo  Au^islin  by  some  ufllii.'  pupish  Hnlurv,  nhen  they  hnscbecti  pressed  OVi 
pari  of  the  proleslaiila  wiili  the  autlioriiy  of  ilint  lather. 
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racteristic  of  Ji  im».  tkst »  few  tmm  fiaa  it  nfty  iaterMt  ths 

reader,    '^  Bememberlh>tinyp«ri«plM«yaumlMtrriyogftdf 

•  soldier  of  Jcmb*  Cbrictp  sad  ihcRMi  toolE  aa  oath  of  Uelitf 

t.)  relinquub  ^tbcrand  aolber,  aod  wbaterer  was  dear  te  joo 

r  bis  fierrice.    Tbous;h,  Ckaefere,  yo«r  titUe  Depbe«  should 

.  ir^  about  your  oeck.  ihoogb  ycor  utother  akoold  reod  ber 

.rmenU,  aiKl  lay  open  the  boaom  that  bear  ytm ;  and  though 

.  _iir  father  should  lay  bimaelf  down  oa  the  threshold  to  slop 

you,  yet  step  over  your  fsther,  and  follov  the  staodanl  of  the 

Ctosft  with  dry  eyes ;    Jt  is  gnat  mercy  to  be  eroel  on  ench 

occasions.     I  know  yon  will  say  the  scripture  commands  us 

lo  obey  our  parents,  and  1  grant  it  to  be  true  ;  but  then  con- 

lider  that  wbosoerer  loves  them  more  than  Christ,  loses  his 

own  soul/* 

In  the  solitudes  of  Syria,  Jerom  passed  se^tral  years  in 
bbonons  study  and  pious  exercises,  advancing  himself  la  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  aod  writing  commentaries  on  i^crtpture.  The 
loss  of  his  companions,  and  severe  sickness,  induced  hira  to 
leave  the  desert  and  rppair  to  Antioch,  where  he  was  ordained 
a  Presbyter,  by  Pauliuus,  who  was  then  contending  for  that 
See  with  Mele(iu8,and  Vitalis.  This  took  place  in  374,  a.  d. 
Some  years  after  this,  he  took  a  journey  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  passed  some  time  in  the  cooipany  of  Orcgot  y  Nuzian- 
ten;  from  whom  he  acknowledges  himself  to  have  derived  Q)uch 
instruction.  From  Constantinople  he  went  to  Rome,  about 
the  affairs  of  Antioch.  At  Rome  he  continued  for  the  spuco 
of  three  years,  being  detained  tliere  by  Damasus,  the  Lisho|>, 
who  derived  much  assistance,  in  thejurisdiciioii  of  his  See,  from 
his  great  learning  and  abilities.  M'hile  he  was  iit  Rome,  ho 
was  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  llelvidius,  who  hud  written 
a  treatise  to  prove  that,  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Virgin 
Mary  had  children  by  her  husband  Joseph,  Hi^i  nrgumentti, 
drawn  frum  two  or  three  ambigupus  passages,  loo  well  known 
to  need  a  reference  here,  were  pertinently  answered  Ijy  Jerom. 
It  was,  indeed, apoint  of  prcsumptuousepcculutiou,  nut  admit- 
ting of  a  conclusive  determination,  and  alto;;elher  a  very  unfit 
subject  of  disputation.     During  this  infervul  of  iiis  life,  ho 
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formed  a  friendship  with  several  eminent  fmiales  of  higB 
birth  and  sbittou,  uud  amoug  others  with  Paula,  and  £iu^, 
chiuiD,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  addressed  bis  discourw 
cernitig  the  excellency  of  Virginity ;  laying  down  a  v 
of  severe  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  holy  single  life.  He 
auadcs  her  from  reading  profane  books,  and  tells  her 
bein^  once  too  eager  in  the  peroral  of  Cicero,  Plaut&s, 
other  ancient  claitsics,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  ferer, 
fell  into  an  agony,  in  which  he  was  carried  by  the  spirit 
the  tribunal  of  Christ,  where,  having  been  severely  ki 
he  was  charged  to  indulge  no  more  in  such  reading. 
Btory  he  aasurcd  her  was  no  dream ;  though  when  Kuffini 
afterwards  upbraided  him  with  his  persevering,  notwithnlii 
ing  this  chastisement  and  warning,  in  reading  the  classics 
ridiculed  him  for  taking  a  dream  to  be  a  real  truth.  Jenwi' 
conscience  was  certainly  not  over-severe  on  the  qnestioaas 
the  permissibility  of  using  fiction  for  promoting  a  piuus 
At  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  Ins  coming  to  Id 
Jerom  travelled  again  to  Antioch,  thence  to  Jerusalem  tai 
Egypt,  and  finally  to  Bethlehem  in  Palestine;  here  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  litlle  cell,  whilher  the  dcvunt  ladies, 
Paula^  Kustochium,  and  Melania,  soon  came,  and  the  numher 
of  solitaries  increasing  around  them,  the  6rst  of  those  ladui 
erected  a  church  and  four  monasteries. 

Here  he  composed  his  treatise  against  Jovinian,  in  which 
he  proceeded  further  in  his  defence  of  virginity,  and  offendctl 
many  by  his  unwarrantable  reflections  on  the  Ntntc  of  math- 
mony,  in  the  holy  character  of  which,  he  could  hardly  be  said 
to  have  acquiesced,  in  accordance  with  the  great  apnstle  ta 
tlie  Gentiles.  Elis  letter  to  Nepotian,  (he  nephew  of  Helio- 
dorus,  on  the  office  of  the  sacred  ministry,  and  after  his  early 
decease,  his  consolatory  epistle  to  the  Uncle,  arc  much  cele* 
bmted :  they  certainly  do  honour  to  his  pen,  his  principles, 
and  his  feelings.  In  his  letter  to  Dcmctrias,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Froba,  he  argues  again  in  defence  and  praise  of 
virginity:  but  the  chief  merit  of  this  letter  consists  in  the 
clear  and  sound  c.\{xjtiitioa  it  contains  of  divine  grace,  as  the 
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gift  of  free  mercy.  His  commentaries  of  scripture  are  among 
the  beftt  which  the  fathere  have  bequeathed  to  us.  He  died 
tn  bis  monastery  at  Bethlehem,  in  the  year  420.  a.  c. 


JKROM,  IN  ANSWER  TO  AtlCUSTIN  KENPECTINO  THE  CIIARGK 
OF  "OfPlClUM  MBNDACIUM,*^  AND  CONCERNING  TIIF. 
TRANSLATION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  AND  THE  PLANT 
UKNTIONED  IN  JONAH. 

Domino  vere  saoclo  et  beatisaimo  Papee  AuguatinOf  Hicrony- 
mus  in  Christo  salutem. 

Thueb  epistles,  or  rather  little  boolis,  I  have  received  from 
you  at  the  same  time,  by  the  hands  of  the  deacon  Cyprian, 
containing  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  questions,  but  what 
to  my  understandiug  are  rather  to  be  viewed  as  censures  of 
my  humble  performances ;  and  which  it  ivould  require  a 
volume  to  answer  in  full,  if  1  were  minded  so  to  do.  However, 
I  will  do  my  best  to  compritie  what  I  huve  to  say  within  the 
bounds  of  a  letter  somewhat  extended,  so  as  not  to  delay  our 
brother,  who  undertakes  to  convey  it  to  you,  longer  tlian  can 
be  avoided,  since  he  is  in  haste  to  return,  and  has  been  urging 
me  during  the  three  days  before  his  departure  to  be  prepared 
with  my  letters ;  so  as  to  throw  on  me  the  necessity  of  putting 
these  sentences,  such  as  they  are,  together,  with  a  sort  of 
tumultuous  haste,  rather  dictating  at  a  venture,  than  compo- 
sing with  dfliberation  ;  and  trusting  rather  to  what  may  acci- 
dentally occur,  than  to  what  sucii  erudition  as  1  may  possess 
might  furnish.  1  am  in  the  condition  of  soldiers,  who,  how- 
ever brave,  are  disturbed  by  a  sudden  onset,  and  compelled 
to  betake  themselves  to  flight  ere  they  can  seize  hold  of  their 
arms.  But  Christ  ia  our  armour,  and  our  discipline  that  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  who  thus  warns  the  Ephesians,  "  When-fore 
take  onto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able 
to  withstand  in  the  evil  day."  And  again ;  **  Stand,  therefore, 
having  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the 
breast-plate  of  righteousness,  and  your  feet  shod  \Mth  the 
prepamtiun  of  the  gospel  of  peace :  above  all,  taking  the  shield 
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of  faith,  wherewith  yc  ahsll  be  able  to  quench  all 
darts  of  the  wicked:  und  take  the  hdmcl  of  salratii 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God." 
with  these  weapons,  David  proceeded  to  the  combat; 
with  him  from  the  brook  five  smooth  stones,  indicstiiig 
freedom  of  his  thoughts  from  the  disturbing  things  of 
earth  ;  and,  refreshed  by  a  draught  from  Liie  clear  stream, 
Gmiling  the  blasphemer  in  the  forehead,  he  struck  off  his 
with  bis  own  sword.  Let  us,  therefore,  say,  "  O  God, 
heart  is  ready,  my  heart  is  ready :  I  will  sing,  and  give 
with  my  glory.  Awake,  psaltery  and  harp:  I  myself 
awake  early  ;"  that  iu  us  may  be  fulfilled  Uie  sayuig,  "0' 
thy  mouth  wide,  and  I  shall  fill  it."  I  have  no  doubt  that 
yourself  pray  that,  in  every  contention  between  us,  truth 
prevail ;  for  you  seek  not  your  own  glory>  but  the  glory 
Christ:  and  when  you  conquer  in  Uie  argument,  t  aw  tho 
a  conqueror  by  lieln^  conquered,  if  I  am  made  thereby  to  per' 
ccive  my  own  error.  On  the  other  baud,  if  I  am  victorious 
a  similar  result  will  make  you  a  partner  in  my  victory. 

You  usk  why  I  suy,  in  my  commentary  on  the  KpisUeto 
the  Galatian<i,  that  Paul  could  not  po&i;ibly  have  meant 
ously  to  reproach  Peter  for  the  very  tiling  which  he  hi 
had  done  ;  or  accuse  him  of  that  simulation  of  which  he  hi 
self  was  equally  guilty.     And  you  assert,  in  opposition  to 
opinion,  that  the  Apostle*s  rebuke  was  genuine,  and  noi 
mere  feint  for  promoting  their  common  object, — the  dis] 
aalion  of  the  trutli  of  the  Gospel;  and  tliat  I  ought  not 
teach  that  the  Scriptures  ever  authorize  a  fulseliood  :  to  wh 
1  iinswer,  that  it  became  your  discretion  and  candour  toreii 
the  humble  preface  to  my  Commentaries,  which  speaks 
sentiments  on  this  subject.     If  anything  appeared  to  you, 
the  exposition  I  liave  attempted  to  give  of  this  matter,  to 
censurable,  it  would  have  been  in  better  accordance  with 
erudition  to  inquire,  whether  what  I  liave  written  was  to 
found  in  the  Greek  commentators ;  that  if  none  of  them  should 
be  found  maintaining  the  name  opinion  with  myself,  it  m 
be  justly  condumnuU  as  ouc  fur  which  Island  solely  respoosi 
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It  wae  the  more  incumbent  Dpon  you  lo  make  this  inquiry,  as 
1  have  frankly  confesKcd  in  my  said  preface  that  I  have  lakeD 
for  my  guide  in  this  matter  the  comiuentnrics  of  Origen,  and 
that  sometimes  I  have  expressed  my  owu>  und  sometituea 
mother's  sentiments;  and  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  in  which 
yoo  find  &o  much  to  blame,  I  have  written  to  this  eflect:''* — 
"  If  this  explication  of  the  passage  in  question  should  be 
thought  objectionable  by  any  one,  in  which  it  is  shewn,  that 
neither  did  Peter  err,  nor  Paul  petulantly  arraign  his  superior 
in  age,  it  behoves  him  to  explain  on  what  ground  Paul  would 
feel  himself  warranted  in  censuring  in  another  the  very  thing 
which  he  himself  had  done."  From  which  passage  in  my 
preface,  it  appears  that  I  was  not  directly  and  expressly  maia- 
taioing  what  1  had  found  in  the  Greek  com  men  ta  tors,  but  was 
Hteely  setting  forth  what  I  had  so  read  in  their  writings,  that 
He  reader  might  judge  fur  himself  whether  liiis  mode  of  ex- 
pounding the  translation  in  question  deserved  to  be  adopted 
or  rejected  by  bint.  Your  argument  is  rather  a  novel  one. 
You  maintain  that  the  Gentiles  who  believed  in  Christ  were 
exempt  from  the  burthen  of  the  law,  while  the  believing  Jews 
were  subject  to  the  law ;  and  that,  in  the  persons  of  the  two 
Apostles,  the  whole  doctrine  was  maintained — Paul,  us  a 
teacher  of  the  Gentiles,  reproved  those  who  kept  the  laiv ; 

"  Hits  watt  surely  very  itni^  reuoning,  and  a  coiifctsion  throning  grvat 
ambiguity  ov^r  ull  tlic  statements  and  declaralions  of  Jerora.  Thus  lo  relroit 
others  when  presaetl  by  strong  objections  lo  any  of  his  positions  and 
itkKU,  wu  uw  much  the  habii  of  this  very  ertKlite  father.  If  we  are 
be  sure  whether  Jerom  is  <khrering  his  own  judgment  or  tlie  judgmeot 
,  till  the  Creek  commcnLnlort  tav  looked  ihrough,  tl»e  nulhunly  of 
erom  mtisl,  imle«0,  l(y*e  inwcli  of  in  personal  weiglit,  and  be  much  impaired 
in  its  pfiwef  of  producine  conTiction  in  ibe  minds  of  his  niidcrs.  The  )ica^)« 
'  which  Jerora  asserts  to  belong  to  dL<iputalioti,  of  (id»[itiiig:ilmiMt  any  Rrgtiinent 
fcR-  tbc  Kikevf  carrying  a  point,  is  too  fumiliur  with  him;  nnd  to  be  convinced  of 
this,  we  hnve  only  to  reod  his  leliet  to  PatDmachius,  wherein  he  mainiains  ihnt 
tbete  are  diveni  sorts  of  discourse,  and  that  it  is  one  thing  to  write  yi'/tfnrrK**^, 
ind  another  to  write  foyttartKut.  In  this  opinion  he  fortifies  him^lf  by 
the  example  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  amoiif;  the  nmlors,  itnd  Plato,  Ttieo- 
pheastus,  Xcnophuii,  and  Aristotle  nmong  the  pbilosopbers ;  and  one  foeU 
shame  in  finding  that  he  borrows  countenance  from  OriKeo,  Mediodius,  Ku- 
»cbiu9,  arid  Apoliinaris.     See  Hier.  Ep.  50,  ad  Pamnuu:}i. 
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and  Peter  is  rightly  reprehended  for  having,  as  the  chief  of 
the  Circumcision,  imposed  that  upon  the  Gentiles  which 
became  only  the  Jewish  converts  to  observe.  Now,  if  yi 
really  arc  of  opinion  that  the  believing  Jews  were  debtors 
perform  the  ceremonial  law,  surely  you  ought,  as  being 
bishop  so  fumous  througli  the  whole  world,  to  publish  it 
versally,  aibd  to  bring  all  your  brother  bishops  to  the 
opinion.  I  dare  not,  in  my  little  cell,  with  my  fellow  monks, 
that  is,  with  my  fellow  sinners,  pronounce  a  judgment  on  these 
gi-eat  iualten>;  but  must  be  contented  ingenuously  to  confecSf 
that  I  consult  the  writings  of  those  who  have  gone  before  me; 
and  venture  to  propose  some  explanations  in  my  Commen- 
taries, agreeably  to  general  usage,  that,  out  of  the  many,  every 
one  may  adopt  wliat  pleases  him  most:  a  method  which,  I 
think,  you  must  have  met  with  and  approved  of,  both  in  se- 
cular and  sacred  litenUure. 

This  explanation  Qf  the  passage  in  question,  On«^n,  in 
the  tenth  book  of  h\»  Stromata,  where  he  coraiuenls  upon  the 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  and  the  expositors  who  fol- 
lowed him,  adopted,  as  aflbrding  an  answer  to  the  blas- 
phemy of  Porphyry,  who  charged  Paul  with  petulance,  as 
daring  to  reprimand  Pett-r,  the  prince  of  the  Apostles,  aud 
reprove  him  to  his  face  for  having  committed  the  same  fault 
of  which  he  himself  had  been  guilty.  What  shall  I  Bay  of 
John  (Chrysoatom),  lately  the  bishop  of  the  church  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  wrote  very  fully  upon  this  chapter,  ia  which 
he  confornitd  to  the  opinion  of  Origun  and  the  ancients? 
therefore,  you  reprehend  me  as  being  in  error  on  this  siibji 
suffer  me,  1  beseech  you,  to  err  with  men  like  these;  and, 
you  see  how  many  associates  1  have  in  my  error,  you  ougl 
surely  to  bring  forward  one  authority  to  confirm  the  opinio 
you  hold  on  this  point.  So  much  for  my  exposition  of  one 
the  chopters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  But  that  I  mi 
not  seem  to  rely  on  the  number  of  my  witnesses  in  oppo«it 
your  reasoning  on  the  subject,  and  to  cover  by  itlustrioi 
names  my  evasion  of  the  truth,  fmm  a  fear  of  coming  bold] 
to  the  conflict,  I  will  bring  forward  some  examples  from  Scri] 
turc  itself. 
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In  the  Acti  of  the  AposUes,  we  read,  that  a  voice  came  to 
,  sayiog,  "  Arise,  PeteT,  kill  and  eat ;"  that  is,  all  aniinalu, 
ther  quadrupeds,  or  those  that  creep  upon  the  earth,  or 
that  dy  in  the  air.  By  which  command  it  is  shewn  that 
man  is  by  nature  rejected,  but  all  are  equally  invited  to  be 
kera  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Peter  answered,  "  Not  so, 
for  I  have  uever  eaten  aiiything  that  ia  common  or 
idean."  And  the  voice  from  heaven  spake  unto  him  again 
second  time,  "  What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not 
lOU  unclean."  Peter  then  proceeded  to  Caesarea,  and,  having 
Dversed  with  Cornelius,  opened  his  mouth  and  said,  "  Ufa 
truth,  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  but  in 
t^i'T)-  nation,  he  that  fearcth  liim,  aud  workelh  righteousness, 
I  ucepted  MJth  Him."  Then  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them; 
ntl  they  of  the  circumcibion,  who  believed,  were  astonitslied, 
Bs  many  as  came  with  Peter,  because  on  the  Gentiles  also 
was  poured  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  answered 
Peter,  "  Can  any  man  forbid  that  these  should  be  baptized, 
ho  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we?"  And  he 
cooimauded  them  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And  the  Apostles  and  brethren  tliat  were  in  Judea  heard  that 
the  Gentiles  had  also  received  the  word  of  God.  But  when 
Peter  was  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  they  that  were  of  the  cir- 
cumcision contended  with  him  saying,  "  Wherefore  hast  thou 
intered  in  to  men  uncircumciscd,  and  hast  eaten  with  them  ?" 
To  whom,  having  explained  tlie  whole  matter,  he  endi;d  by 
ying,  "  If,  then,  God  gave  unto  them  the  like  grace  which 
le  did  unto  us  who  believed  in  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  what 
vas  I  that  I  could  withstand  God?"  When  they  heard  these 
bingH,  tliey  held  their  peace;  and  glorified  God,  saying. 
Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance 
»nto  life." 

Again,  when  a  good  while  after  this,  Paul  and  Barniibns 
ad  come  to  Antioch,  and  to  the  assembled  church  had  related 
Rrhat  great  things  God  had  done  with  them,  and  how  he  had 
opened  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles ;  certain  men  who 
came  down  from  Judea  taught  the  brethren,  and  said,  "  except 
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ye  be  circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be 
saved.  When,  therefore,  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  no  !ttuall 
dissension  and  diRpntation  with  thcni,  they  resolved,  both  the 
persons  accused  and  ihcir  accusers,  to  go  up  to  Jcrusaleui,  lo 
the  Apostles  and  Elders,  about  Ltus  question.  And  when 
they  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  there  arose  up  certain  of  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees  which  heUcved  in  Christ,  saying,  **  that 
it  was  needful  to  circumcise  them,  and  to  command  them  to 
keep  the  law  of  Moses.  And  when  there  uas  much  disptitiiig, 
Peter,  with  his  accustomed  liberty,  said  unto  them,  "  ?^len 
and  brethren,  ye  know  that  .a  good  while  ago,  God  made 
choice  among  ua  that  the  Gentiles  by  my  mouth  should  hear 
the  word  of  the  Gospel,  and  believe.  And  God,  who  knowelh 
the  hearts,  bare  them  witness,  giving  Ihem  the  Holy  Ghosl, 
even  as  he  did  unto  us  :  and  put  no  diflerence  between  us  and 
them,  purifying  tlicir  hearts  by  faith.  Now,  therefore,  why 
tempt  ye  God,  to  put  a  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples, 
which  neither  our  fathers  nor  wc  were  able  to  bear.  But  we 
believe,  through  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  wc  shall 
be  saved  even  as  they."  Then  all  the  nmltitude  kept  silence. 
And  James  and  all  the  KIders  embraced  his  opinion.  These 
things  ought  not  to  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  but  profitable 
both  to  him  and  myself,  as  they  shew  th.Tt,  before  Paul,  Peter 
was  not  only  not  ignorant  that,  after  the  Gospel  dispensation, 
the  law  was  tie  longer  to  be  observed,  but  that  he  was  the 
cliief  promoter  of  the  decree  to  that  elTcct.  In  fine,  so  great 
was  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  that  Paul  thus  expressed  bim- 
self  in  his  epistles,  "  Then  after  three  years  I  went  up  to 
Jerusak-tii  to  see  Peter,  and  abode  with  him  fifteen  da\s.^ 
And  atiain,  he  says,  "  Fourteen  yestrs  after  I  went  up  agaiD' 
Jerusalem  with  Barnabas,  taking  Titus  with  me.  And  I  h< 
up  by  revelation,  and  communicated  to  them  the  Gospel  whi 
1  preach  among  the  Gentiles."  From  all  which  it  appt^ara 
he  felt  insecure  of  his  own  correct  exhibition  of  the  GospeT," 
without  the  concurrence  of  Peter,  and  those  who  were  wit^ 
him.  And  then  he  adds,  "  but  privately  to  them  which  wi 
of  reputation,  lest  by  any  means  I  should  run,  or  had  run, 
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imin."    Now  why  did  fae  do  this  privately,  and  not  in  pablic? 

•^4est  those  of  the  Jews  who  had  been  conrerted  to  the  faith, 

tnd  who  thought  thai  the  law  should  be  observed,  togetlier 

jtfa  thuir  belief  in  Christ,  should  be  offended.  On  this  account, 

hen  Peter  came  to  Antioch,  we  are  told  by  Paul,  though  no 

Dtion  is  mode  of  it  inihe  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  he  with- 

tood  Peter  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed.     For 

before  that  certain  persons  came  from  James  he  did  eat  with 

the  Gentiles,  bnt  when  they  were  come  he  withdrew  and 

paratcd  himself,  fearing  those  who  were  of  the  circuuicislou : 

and  the  other  Jews  dissembled  likewise  with  him  ;  in  so  much 

Uut  Barnabas  also  was  carried  away  with  their  dissimulation. 

But  when  1  saw  that  they  walked  not  uprightly,  according  to 

the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  I  said  unto  Peter  before  them  all,  "  If 

Ifaou.  beintr  a  Jew,  livest  after  the  manner  of  Oentiles.  and  not 

do  the  Jews,  why  compellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as 

do  the  Jews."     No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Apostle  Peter  was 

Ihe  author  and  founder  of  the  opinion  which  he  now  dissetn- 

^BU;  and  that  the  cause  of  his  so  dissembling  was  his  fear  of 

He  Jews.     As  we  have  shewn,  therefore,  that  Peter  held  a 

%bt  opinion  concerning  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  Moses,  but 

hat  he  was  constrained  by  his  feat's  lo  put  on  the  appearance 

of  observing  it,  let  us  now  see  whether  Paul,  who  so  reproved 

liim,  did  not  act  in  the  same  manner  from  the  like  motive. 

[Jerom  then  instances  the  circumcision  by  St.  Paul,  in  his 
visit  to  Dcrbc  and  Lystra,  of  Timotliy,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
believing  Jewess  and  a  Gentile  father,  which  was  done  on 
iccount  ofthc  Jewswho  were  in  those  parts  :  also  the  Apostle's 
^ving  of  his  head  at  Cenchrea,*^  havmg  accomplished  his 

(l  may  hvn  be  wortliy  of  remark,  that  many  commentalon  r^fertliii  row 
h  Aquila,  whose  name  comes  immwliuldy  before  ilie  mention  of  (he  incidwii. 
lad  if  we  refer  it  to  Paul,  it  may  ntill  not  denote  any  i:xiii)pli;4nce  wiih  tlie 
'tmVh  ceramoni«s,  since  tORoy  of  the  Ieam«d,  u  Albt-rti  and  jjtiieni,  wn^ittcr 
b  u  ft  mere  nvil  tow,  uikI  not  a  vow  of  NtuanieHliip ;  Itui  made  probably,  ns 
l^is  fraqoently  done  both  by  Jews  tad  GeniiWs,  on  accuutii  of  nornc  undvf 
lUing,  Of  Mine  dvlircrance  frotn  stcknen,  or  other  peril.  Vnlckiiarr  refrr?i 
^iftafttfo^,  (tc.  lo  Ai^iiibt, 
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tow:  and  above  all,  the  porticulani  related  in  tfaetwen 
chapter  uf  Acts,  wbcrciu  we  arc  told  tlmt  the 
were  with  him,  and  approved  of  his  Gospel,  aaid 
follows,  "  You  see,  brother,  how  muiiy  thousands  there 
Judea  wlio  believe  in  Christ,  and  these  all  are  zealou 
law.  And  they  are  tiifunucd  concerning  thee  that  Uiou 
all  the  Jews  which  are  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  M( 
saying  that  lliey  ought  not  to  circuuicise  their  children,  DC 
walk  alter  the  custom,  What  is  it  therefore  1    The  molli' 
niust  needs  come  tf^ether ;  for  they  will  hear  that  ihoa 
come.    Do  therefore  this  that  we  say  unto  thee;  we  ha 
men  which  have  a  vow  on  Uiem ;  take  them,  and  pari 
self  with  ihcm  ;  and  be  at  chaises  with  them,  that  they 
shave   their  heads :    and   all   may  know  that  those 
whereof  they  were  informed  concerning  lliue,  are  uotbiug 
that  thou  thyself  al^  walkest  orderly,  and  keepest  the 
Tlien  Paul  took  the  men,  and  the  next  day  purifying 
with  them,  enured  into  the  temple,  to  sicnify  the  acca 
meut  uf  the  days  of  purification,  until  Uiat  an  oH'^ring 
be  offered  fur  every  one  of  them. 

From  all  which  things  on  the  part  of  St  Paul,  dooe  \ 
niauifcstly  to  avoid  giviug  ufl'ence  to  Uic  Jews,  Jerum 
that  St.  Paul  could  not  have  seriously  meant  to  cast  r^ 
upon  St.  Peter  for  adopting  the  same  ap[>earance  of 
escence  in  the  Jewish  coremouial  taw,  as  he  had  himself 
it  expedient  to  assume  when  placed  amidst  Jewi&h  com 
the  faith,  either  at  Jerusalem  or  on  his  travels;  whil 
were  equally  convinced  that  the  time  was  come  for  layii 
law  and  economy  aside,  as  superseded  by  the  Gospc 
that  tlie  repreheasion  of  Peter  by  Paul  at  Antioch  w 
certed  between  them,  for  the  promotion  of  the  great 
which  was  equally  the  object  of  both  of  them.] 

Jerom  thus  proceeds  with  hi»  subject.     The  expl 
which  has  occurred  to  me,  and  to  others  before  me, 
whole  matter  ought  not  to  make  us  seem  to  be  persons  d 
ing  a  pious  fraud,  as  you  consider  us,  but  as  jusli^ 
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e*mre  des^foed  to  promc^  the  gospd  dispensation.  You 
tns  express  yourself  in  yoar  letter  to  me.  "  Neither  need 
be  taught  by  me  how  the  AposlJe  is  to  be  ondervtood 
be  says,  *  to  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might 
the  Jews ;'  and  tho«e  other  dedarmtioas  of  his  to  the 
efiect,  which  imply  that  the  appearances  m>  put  on  by 
were  not  de<igued  tu  impose  a  fidlacy  upon  the  Jews,  but 
oat  of  commiserating  tendemecs  for  their  prejudices, 
as  one  who  is  zealous  in  his  services  to  the  sick,  puts 
Dself,  as  it  were,  in  the  place  of  the  sick ;  not  falsely  feign- 
to  be  sick,  but,  with  a  soothing  and  sympathizing  mind, 
its  upon  the  patient  as  he  himself,  were  he  the  suAerer, 
M  wish  to  be  waited  upon.  Being  originally  a  Jew, 
high  made  a  Christian,  he  had  not  abandoned  the  »acra- 
te  of  the  Jews,  for  which  there  was  once  a  befitting  time^ 
I  therefore  allowed  their  continuance  when  he  had  becouie 
Apoiiile  of  Christ,  not  considering  them  as  being  evil  in 
ir  consequences  to  those  who  were  willing  to  preserve,  after 
conversion  to  Christianity,  what  through  the  law  they 
]  received  from  their  parents  ;  not  as  placing  in  them  their 
les  of  salvation,  which  was  only  to  be  looked  for  through 
Christ,  and  of  which  these  sacraments  were  only  the 
as.''  I  take  the  sense  and  meaning  of  your  extended  di»- 
inoD  to  be  this— that  Peter  did  not  err,  simply  in  paying 
to  the  Jewish  ceremonies,  or  iu  thinking  that  those 
nnonie»  might  be  kept  on  foot,  but  in  requiring  from  the 
tUei  the  same  observances;  not,  indeed,  by  peremptory 
1  express  command,  but  by  implication  from  his  convcrsa- 
and  example.  And  Paul  did  not  hold  a  language  opposed 
bis  own  practice  in  this  rcHpect,  but  reproved  Peter  because 
was  for  compelling  the  GeHtiles  to  Judaizc.  This  1  con- 
re  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  question,  and  of  the  npiuion 
have  expressed  upon  this  subject,  viz.  that  the  believing 
lid  well,  af^er  they  had  embraced  the  Gospel,  in  keeping 
e  observances  of  their  law,  in  respect  of  their  sabbaths, 
ircumcising  their  children,  as  Paul  had  done  in  the  case  of 
hy,  and   in   their  sacrifices,  which   Paul   liinutcif  had 
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offered.     If  this  be  the  real  stale  of  the  case,  then  are  i 
fallen  into  the  heresy  of  Cehnthus  and  Kbiuu  ;  who,  thowi 
believers  in  Christ,  were  anathematized  by  the  Fathers,  kj 
cause  ihey  blendi-d  the  ceremunieti  of  ilie  law  nith  tlicGospj 
of  Christ;  and  while  they  held  the  doctrines  of  the  ncwdij 
peusatluu,  did  uut  wholly  cast  oil'  the  old.     What  ;iliall  I  <^ 
of  the  Kbionitea,  whu  gave  themselves  out  for  Christians?  ^ 
tliia  very  day,  throughout  all  the  oriental  eynagc^es,  ibere  ic| 
heresy  among  the  Jews,  which  is  called  the  heresy  of  dl| 
Mineites,  and  is  still  denounced  by  the  Pharisees.    These  fljj 
vulgarly  named  Nazarciics,  who  believe  that  Christ,  the  Sq| 
of  Otod,  was  horn  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  say  that  it  wash 
who  iiiili'ered  under  Houtius  Pilate,  and  rose  again;  in  wbol! 
also  we  believe.     Willing  to  be  at  the  same  time  both  J 
and    Christians,   they  arc,   in   the  true  sense  of  the  te 
neither  Jews  nor  Christians.     1  must,  therefore,  entreat  ; 
tliut  whilst  you  are  exerting  yourself  to  cure  the  little  wouflli 
supposed  to  have  been  given  by  me,  made  as  It  were  || 
the  puncture  of  a  needle,  you  would  bethink  yourself  of  I 
heavy  wound  which  the  opinion  pronounced  by  you  on  tlj 
passage  of  Scripture  has  indicted  with  the  stroke  of  a  pa 
dci'ous  spear:  for  surely,  to  set  fortli  the  various  upiniol 
of  those  who  have  lived  before  us  on  any  part  of  the  ncH 
writings,  and  to  introduce  a  baneful  heresy  into  the  chutt 
stand  in  very  different  degrees  of  culpability.     Rut  if  ibatt 
a  necessity  upon  us  to  receive  the  Jews  with  the  rites  B 
ceremonies  of  their  law,  and  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  tbeml 
practise  in  the  church  of  Christ  the  exercises  of  the  synagt^ 
I  must  plainly  tell  you  what  1  think  will  be  the  consequcn 
theif  will  not  become  Cbrl«itian3,  but  they  will  make  tu  h 
For  what  Christian  can  read  unmoved  what  is  contained  il 
your  epistle — Paul  was  a  Jew,  but  bccomiog  a  Christian,  ll 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  lay  aside  the  sacraments  at  th 
Jews,  which  were  once  in  seasonable,  proper,  and  legilinaN 
use  among  that  people  ;  and,  therefore,  though  an  Apostle  d 
Christ,  lie  did  not  scruple  to  celebrate  them,  that  tliey  xaxm 
infer  from  his  example  that  the  observance  of  what  they  M 
derived  from  their  ancestors  would  not  be  injurious  to  the*- 
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kgnin,  I  beseech  you  to  hear  me  with  patience.  Paul 
ed  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  when  he  was  an  Apostle 
hrUt ;  and  you  say  tliat  they  were  not  hurtful  to  the  Jews, 
were  desirous  of  keeping  them,  as  they  had  received  them 
I  their  fathers.  l,uu  thecoutrary,  uHirin,  and  will  publicly 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  world  afiimi,  that  the  ceremonies 
tibe  Jews  arc  fmught  with  death  and  deiilriietiuti  tu  Chris- 
And  whosoever  shall  observe  them,  whether  he  be  Jew 
Oentile,  is  fulling  fast  into  the  abyss  of  Satau :  for  *'  Christ 
the  end  of  the  law,  and  righteousness  to  every  one  thnt 
Jiereth,"  whether  he  be  Jew  or  Gentile.  But  it  will  not  be 
end  unto  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth,  if  the 
■  is  excepted.  In  the  Gospel  we  read,  "  The  law  and  the 
l^bets  were  until  John."  And  again,  "  Therefore  the  Jews 
i{;ht  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken 
Sabbath,  but  said  also  that  God  was  his  Father,  making 
If  equal  with  God.  Of  his  fulness  we  all  have  received, 
I  grace  for  grace,  for  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace 
I  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  Instead  of  the  gmcc  of  the 
;  which  has  pa.«ised  away,  we  have  received  the  permanent 
•ce  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  place  of  the  shadows  and 
of  the  Old  Testament  the  truth  has  come  by  Jesus 
rist.  Thus  does  Jeremiah  prophecy  from  the  inspiration 
God—"  Bffhold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will 
Lke  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the 
tise  of  Judah,  not  according  to  the  covenant  which  t  mude 
Ih  their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand, 
bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  Observe,  it  is  not  to 
Gentile  people,  who  had  not  before  received  the  covenant, 
i  he  promises  the  new  covenant,  but  to  the  nation  of  the 
Ns,  to  whom  He  had  given  the  law  by  Moses,  that  he  prc^ 
ies  the  new  covenant  of  the  Gospel,  that  they  might  no 
iger  live  in  the  oldnes-s  of  the  letter,  but  in  the  newness  of 
Spirit. 
ul,  in  whose  name  this  question  is  agitated,  ha.*;  frequent 
ges  in  hiR  writings  of  the  same  tenour,  from  which,  for 
itf  sake,  1  wUl  weave  some  tt^ether.    Behold,  I  Paul  say 
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UDtu  you,  that  if  yc  be  circumcised  Christ  shall  pij| 
nothing  :*'  and  again,  "  Christ  is  become  of  no  efiU 
you,  whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the  law  ;  ye  ai 
from  £;race:"  and,  "  If  ye  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  noJ 
not  uridnr  the  law."  Froui  which  it  is  maiiife^L  thaU 
is  under  the  law,  in  the  &cose  in  which  you  onderetaol 
as  our  ancestors  retarded  it,  as  belonging  to  the  dispf 
under  which  they  lived,  has  not  the  Holy  Spirit.  N<( 
the  precepts  of  the  law  are>  let  us  learn  front  God's  tij 
"  1  gave  tlieu  also  statutes  which  were  not  good, 
ments  whereby  tbey  should  not  live,"  These  thini 
not  that  we  may  destroy  the  law,  which  we  know  is 
spiritual,  according  to  the  A{>ostle,  but  because  a( 
succeeded,  and  the  fulness  of  the  times^  God  sent 
Son,  born  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  that 
rcclieem  those  who  were  nnder  the  law,  that  we  migl 
the  adoption  of  children,  and  might  no  longer  bo 
achoolmaster.  You  proceed  in  your  epistle  as  follow^ 
did  not  reprove  Peter  because  he  had  observed  the  al 
his  fiithers,  which,  if  he  were  willing  to  do,  he  vrci4 
acted  neither  fdlst-ly  nor  inconsisteutly."  To  whid 
again,  you  are  a  bishop,  a  ruler  of  the  churches  ofi| 
prove  the  truth  of  your  assertion  :  shew  uie,  if  you  cfll 
who,  having  become  a  Christian,  circumcises  hia  chi| 
observes  his  ancient  Sabbath ;  who  abstains  from  i 
which  God  has  created  to  be  used  with  thanksgivia| 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  slays  a  land 
evening  sacrifice.  When  you  shall  have  found  ihalyoi 
do  this,  you  will  bo  constrained  to  renouuce  your  4 
which  you  will  perceive  how  much  more  diOicul 
establish,  thaa  to  censure  the  opinions  of  others.  Bi 
should  uiistrust,  or  not  understand,  what  you 
discourse  drawu  out  to  great  length  is  apt  to  be 
stood,  and  by  its  obscurity  goes  without  its  due  repn 
from  the  unskilful),  you  repeat,  and  inculcate,  tU 
repudinted  whatever  practice  of  the  Jews  had  evil  ia  I 
wltal  is  the  evil  repudiated  by  Paul  '.     Il  is  tlius  tt 
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ribe  it — "  being  ignorant  of  (he  righteousness  of  God,  and 
dog  to  establish  their  own  rigbtcousDcss,  they  did  not 
lit  themselves  to  the  rigbteonsnesa  of  God.*' 
lo  the  next  place,  thut  aAer  the  passion  and  resurrection  of 
^rist,  and  after  the  sacrament  of  grace  had  been  proffered 
manifestedi  acconliag  to  the  order  of  Melchiaedech,  they 
persisted  in  thinking  the  old  sacraments  were  to  be  cclc- 
ited,  not  out  of  regard  to  their  accustomed  solemnity,  but 
■W>fn  a  persuasion  that  they  were  necessary  to  our  salvation. 
Which,  nevertheless,  if  they  were  never  necessary,  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  Maccabeans  was  undergone  vainly  and  gratuitously. 
fAnd  lastly,  that  they  persecuted  the  Christian  preachers  of 
*,  aa  enemies  of  the  Jewish  law."  These,  and  other  simi- 
errors  and  corrupt  opinions  and  practices,  Paul,  you  say, 
slares  himself  to  condemn.  And  it  is  thus  we  hnve  learned 
you  what  were  the  evils  of  the  Jewish  system  which  Paul 
indoned.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  you  inform  us  what  are 
the  good  things  of  that  dispensation  proper  to  be  retained. 
You  will  say,  they  were  only  such  observances  as  Paul  himself 
practised,  without  imputing  to  them  any  necessity  as  respects 
our  salvation.  What  you  mean  by  this  necessity  as  respects 
our  salvation,  I  confess  I  do  not  well  understand.  For  if  they 
do  not  conduce  to  salvation,  why  arc  they  observed  ?  If  they 
Ought  to  be  observed,  they  must  be  necessarily  connected  with 
(Mir  salvation.  Many  of  our  actions  may  be  neither  essentially 
>hftd  or  good  :  as  concemtog  neither  righteousness  or  unrighte- 
-ousnees,  we  may  walk  between  them  indifferent  as  to  either; 
but  the  observance  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  cannot  be 
matter  of  indifference.  You  pronounce  them  to  be  good,  I 
say  they  are  bad ;  and  bad  not  only  as  respects  the  Gentiles, 
but  aa  respects  those  of  the  Jewish  nation  who  believe.  On 
this  topic,  while  you  would  avoid  one  consequence,  you  lapse 
into  another:  for  while  you  are  in  dread  of  the  blagpheniy  of 
Porphyry,  you  fall  into  the  snare  of  Ebion,  in  apologizing  for 
the  observance  of  the  law  by  the  Jewish  believers.*'     And 

"  Porphyry  had  sai  J  tlial  the  conilenlion  between  Pelw  arifl  Paul  wu  mere 
puerile  play  ;  to  which  blupbeiny  Augustiii  ihouglil  tlie  light  in  which  Jcroto 
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because  you  are  aware  of  the  daugerous  ground  on  which  yon 
stand,  you  endeavour  by  the  addition  of  some  nugatory  ex- 
pressions to  temper  your  propositions.  Thus  you  would  be 
understoud  to  say  that  Paul  observed  ibe  ceremoDies  of  tbe 
law  without  couudcriug  them  as  iu  any  measure  necessary  to 
salvation  ;  or  without  any  of  that  deceitful  simulalioa  which 
he  reprehended  in  Peter.  You  coniiider  that  Peter  affected 
only  to  maintain  the  legal  ceremonies,  while  Paul  openly  and 
boldly  observed  them.  And  then  you  proceed  to  say — For  if 
he  only  celebrated  those  sacraments  because  he  would  appear 
to  be  a  Jew,  that  he  might  thereby  gain  the  Jewa,  why  did  be 
not  also  sacrifice  with  the  Gentiles?**  becoming  as  without  tlie 
law  to  those  who  were  without  tlie  law,  that  he  might  gain 
the  Gentiles :  unless  that  being  born  a  Jew,  what  he  did  as  a 
Jew  was  done,  not  that  he  might  put  on  the  appearance  of 
being  what  he  was  not,  but  that  he  perceived  be  would  be 
performing  a  charitable  and  feeling  part  towards  his  country- 
men, by  acting  an  if  be  was  of  their  persuasion  as  to  keeping 
up  the  ceremonies  of  the  law ;  his  object  being  rather  Ui 
sympathize  witJi  them  than  to  deceive  them.  Thus  you  set 
up  a  notaMe  defence  for  Paul,  by  shewing  him  not  to  hare 
sinmlated  the  error  of  the  Jews,  but  to  have  really  been  i 
partaker  of  their  error.  He  was  not,  it  seems,  willing  lo 
follow  Peter  in  dissembling  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  but  franklyi 
nnd  without  any  such  fear,  declared  himself  a  Jew.  Thu&bas 
thi>  Apostle  presented  us  with  a  rare  example  of  compassion; 
—in  order  to  make  the  Jews  Christians,  he  has  himself  be- 
come a  Jew.  As  if  the  only  effectual  way  of  rccallinq^  the 
luxurious  to  a  life  of  temperance  would  be  to  prove  one>:cir8f> 
luxurious  as  they;  or  of  consoling  the  wretched,  to  make 
oneself  alike  miserable.  I  cannot  but  think  those  to  be  in 
bad  case  who,  from  a  love  of  contention,  and  of  au  aiioUsbed 
law,  have  represented  as  a  Jew  an  Apostle  of  Christ.    We 

hwl  considered  the  CAse  lent  a  dingerous  colour.     It  will  b«  seen  in  a  aubK- 

i|ii»il  lenf.r,  from  Auguslio  (o  Jerom,  how  .nronsly  he  rejects  the  notion  oTwtuii 

hcoilb  A  tneuliiciiim  oAiciosuin. 

**  Thi!>  arKunitui  of  Jcrom  sccidb  (o  be  W'oric  tlian  vnak. 
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difler  more  la  the  moLires  than  in  the  effect  ascribed  by  us  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Aposllcs ;  for  whether  ibcy  acted  from  fear 
ur  conimi^eratioOf  they  put  od  the  appearaoce,  ia  either  case, 
of  being  what  ihcy  really  were  not.  You  say  that  my  mode 
uf  accounting  for  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles,  by  imputing  it 
to  simulation,  rests  upon  reasoning  which  requires  also  that 
there  should  have  been  the  same  imitation  of  the  Gentiles, 
but  what  you  thus  urge  upon  me  maLcs  rather  fur  me  than 
against  rae.  For  as  Paul  was  not  really  a  Jew,  so  neither  was 
be  really  a  Gentile  ;  but  he  confonued  to  the  Gentiles  in 
rejecliug  circumcision,  in  permitting  things  to  be  eaten  which 
the  Jews  forbid  to  be  eaten,  white  the  worship  of  their  idols 
he  condemned.  In  Chnet  Jesus  neither  circumcision  is  any 
thing  nor  unciroumci&ion,  but  obedience  to  the  command- 
meata  of  God. 

I  beseech  you,  therefore,  and  ognin  and  again  entreat  yon 
Id  pardon  this  my  little  argumcnluLivc  essay,  and  if  1  have 
affected  something  above  my  measure,  you  must  impute  it  to 
yourself,  who  have  compelled  me  to  write.  Do  uot  think  me 
(o  be  the  patron  of  a  lie,  who  am,  indeed,  a  follower  of  Llim 
wlio  is  the  way,  the  truth^  and  the  life.  It  can  never  be  that 
I,  who  have  so  long  beeu  a  worshipper  of  truth,  could  suddenly 
BO  change  my  character,  and  enter  into  the  service  of  fiilse- 
hood.  Do  not  stir  up  against  mc  a  multitude  of  the  mean 
and  ignorant,  who  reverence  you  as  their  bishop,  and  hear 
your  decluuiatiuus  in  the  church  with  the  homage  which 
belongs  to  sacerdotal  dignity,  while  of  me  tliey  make  little 
account,  as  one  in  the  decrepitude  of  second  childhood,  and 
almost  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  rural  and  monastic  seclusion; 
but  rather  seek  one  on  whnin  yuu  may  more  fitly  bestow  your 
lessons  and  correctious.  Separa^^d  us  we  are  from  you  by  so 
wide  an  interval  of  sea  and  land,  the  sound  of  your  voice  is 
scarcely  heard  by  us;  and  if  perchance  you  write  lutters,  Ihey 
are  spread  over  Rome  and  Italy  before  they  find  their  way  to 
rae,  to  whom  they  nre  sent.  In  the  question  you  put  to  me 
in  some  of  your  other  letters — why  my  former  iiiterprclatiou 
of  the  canonical  books  have  asterisks  and  mark»  of  reference, 
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and  this  subsequent  trauslation  arc  without  such  ^igns;  with 
your  leave  I  must  say,  you  appear  to  me  not  to  understand 
what  you  inquire  about.  That  was  an  inh^rpretatiou  oT  the 
seveuty  interpreters,  and  wherever  rods  or  arrows  occur,  they 
are  designed  to  indicate  that  the  seventy  have  said  more  thaa 
that  which  is  said  in  the  Hebrew ;  but  when  the  sign  used  ii 
an  asterisk  or  star,  that  something  is  added  from  the  edition 
of  Tlieodotion  by  Origen.  ITicrc  we  translated  the  Greek; 
here  we  have  set  forth  our  understanding  of  the  Hebrew  itself, 
having  regard  rather  to  the  true  meaning  thiin  tlie  hlcral 
expression.  And  I  cannot  but  wonder  tliat  you  should  read 
the  books  of  tliR  seventy  interpreters,  not  in  tticir  pure  statp, 
as  produced  by  them,  but  as  they  are  corrected  by  Origen,  and 
disfigured  and  corrupted  by  arrows  and  asterisks ;  considering, 
too,  thai  that  translation  included  the  additions  from  the 
edition  of  a  blaspheming  Jew,  and  do  not  rather  prefer  the 
humble  translation  of  a  Christian  man  from  the  original 
Hebrew.  You  would  fain  be  regarded  as  a  true  lover  of  the 
septuagint  version. 

It  has  not  been  so  much  my  aim  to  snpersede  what  I  have 
formerly  translated  correctly  from  the  Greek  into  Latin  for 
those  who  are  conversant  only  with  ray  own  languj^,  as  to 
lay  before  the  reader  the  testimonies  which  have  been  preter- 
mitted or  corrupted  by  the  Jews,  that  my  countrymen  migh^J 
be  made  acquainted  with  what  the  authentic  Hebrew  does 
really  contain.    No  one  need  peruse  what  I  write  unless  he  i 
willing.     Let  him  drink  the  old  wine  with  what  zest  he  raa 
and  de»pis<{,  if  he  be  so  minded,  the  new  which  I  have  sin 
placed  before  him ;  that  what  was  before  imperfectly  unde 
stood,  may  become  plain  and  clear.   The  kind  of  interpretation 
which  should  be  adopted,  or  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptnre^H 
in  the  book  which  I  have  written  on  that  subject,  and  th^^ 
little  prefaces  which  I  have  prefixed  to  my  edition  of  the  sacred 
volume,  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain;  and  to  them  1  think 
I  may  refer  the  reader.     And  if,  as  you  say,  you  welcome  me 
in  my  corrections  of  the  New  Testament,  and  give  as  your 
reason  that  a  large  number  by  their  acquaintance  with  the 
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Greek  language,  are  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  merits  of 
the  work,  you  ought  to  think  equally  well  of  the  integrity  of 
my  edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  since  it  is  not  the  product  of 
my  own  invention,  but  the  translatioa  of  the  words  of  inspira- 
tion, as  I  have  found  them  in  the  Hebrew  original. 

It  seems,  therefore,  from  your  statements,  that  something 
on  the  prophet  Jonah  was  not  ri^rhtly  int«?rpreted  by  roe,  and 
dial  the  oH'cuce  given  by  a  single  word  put  the  bishop's  high 
office  in  jeopardy.  And  you  keep  from  me  the  disclosure  of 
the  particular  error  with  which  I  am  charged,  thus  denying 
me  tlie  opportunity  of  defending  myself,  in  an  answer  to  tlie 
accusation.  And  1  should  probably  have  remained  in  this 
ignomuce,  but  fur  the  assertion  of  Cornelius  and  Asinius  uiado 
long  ago,  that  1  had  given  ivy  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
the  original  instead  of  j^uurd  :  reiipecting  which  point,  having 
gtveo  a  full  answer  in  our  commentary  on  the  prophet  Jonah, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying  here  only  thus  much, 
that  in  the  pbce  in  which  the  seventy,  and  Aquila,  among 
uthcrs,  base  rendered  the  Hebrew  by  the  word  ivy,  that  is 
Ktrov,  the  word  iu  the  original  is  }vp^P  ciciun,^  which  the 
Syrians  call  ciceiam.  It  is  a  kind  of  shrub,  having  broad 
leaves,  like  a  vine.  It  riBes  quickly  after  being  planted  loto 
a  shrub  without  any  props  or  supports,  sustained  upon  Its 
own  stem.  If  I  were  to  render  the  Hebrew  word  by  cicioii, 
nobody  would  be  the  wiser ;  if  by  cucurbita,  (gourd)  I  should 
make  use  of  a  word  not  in  correspondence  witli  the  Hebrew. 
I  have  used  hedcra  (ivy)  in  concurrence  with  other  commen- 
tators. But  if  your  Jews,  as  you  say,  either  from  malice  or 
ignorance,  afiirm  that  the  word  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  copies, 
m  the  aame  in  signification  as  Uiat  iu  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
it  is  plain  they  arc  either  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or 
choose  to  lie  in  order  to  laugh  at  the  advocates  of  the  gourd, 
or  cucurbilarians. 

•  By  o*hcf3  this  lias  teen  thought  to  b«  the  rporov  or  Kr»i  or  the  Creriis, — 
tlie  same  as  what  wp  cnll  palma  Lhriati;  which  ii  cliicriy  fDHituI  in  Atncrioi; 
ami  liiis  rws-iveri  Uie  n;iiu«  of  Ridnus  Araericaniai.  Tlie  Scveoly  hare  rendcmi 
the  ivuid  hy  MtiXotvvtiit, 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  beg  you  not  to  force  into  the  field  a 
quiet  old  soldier,  long  laid  by.  You  who  have  the  strcn^hfl 
of  youih,  and  tbe  influence  of  high  station,  teach  the  people, 
and  enrich  the  families  of  Rome  with  the  products*  of  Africa ; 
for  rae,  it  is  enough  to  whisper  my  lectures  in  the  corner  of 
a  monastery  to  some  simple  auditor  or  reader  who  may  think 
me  worthy  of  hie  attention. 


IMERONYMUS  AUGUSTINO. 


Domino  vere  sancto  ac  beatiasimo  Pap»  Au{;u8tiuo,  Uiero- 

uymus  iu  Chrtsto  salutem. 
YouB  letters  assure  me  that  you  did  not  send  that  long  letter, 
or  rather  book  to  Rome  written  to  fall  with  all  its  weight  upon 
my  defenceless  insignificance.     Indeed,  1  had  not  heard  that  ■ 
such  was  the  fact,  but  the  copies  of  a  certain  epistle  seeming 
to  be  intended  fur  me,  found  their  way  hither,  by  the  band  of 
our  brother  the  Deacon  Sysinneus,  in  which  you  advise  me 
to  chant  my  palinode  upon  a  certain  chupter  of  the  Apostles, 
and  to  imitate  Stesichorus  fluctuating  between  the  invectives 
and  praises  of  Helen,  by  reproaching  whom  he  lost  his  eyes, 
and  recovered  them  again  by  passing  from  reproaches  to  praise. 
In  all  simplicity  I  confess  that  although  ttie  style  and  method 
of  reasoning  seemed  to  be  yours,  still  I  could  not  hastily  girc 
credit  to  those  copies,  lest  by  the  answer  they  might  naturally 
produce,  you   might  be  wounded,  and  justly  retort  iJiat  it  ^ 
became  me  to  wait  for  satisfactory  proof  that  the  letter  waafl 
yours,  before  I  answered  it  in  such  terms.     What  has  tended 
to  delay  my  answer,  has  been  the  long  illness  of  the  holy  and 
venerable  Paula;  for  while  I  was  taken  up  with  my  anxious 
attendance  upon  her  in  her  drooping  state,  tho  very  remem- 
brance of  your  letter,  or  of  that  which  some  one  may  have 
written  in  your  name,  was  really  banished  from  ray  mind; 
exemplifying  what  is  said  in  Ecclesiastic  us,  22Dd  chapter,  "a  ■ 
tale  out  of  time  is  as  music  In  a  time  of  mourning." 

If  it  be  your  letter,  pmy  write  ()|R-nly,  or  sit  least  let  rae  be 
favoured  with  geuiiine  copies;  that  without  any  angry  feelings 
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we  may  coodoct  Of  cootrof  uij  oo  pouitoafSenptaie;  and 
Diay  correct  oar  cmm  if  we  ueio  tb«  «naf;»  or  slioir  wbenni 

we  have  been  groazidleaaly  ceofiumL  Bat  &r  be  it  from  oie 
that  I  shoiitd  praswae  Bo  And  muf  &olt  with  anv  thiog  written 
by  one  to  whom  id  wudi  iBwreaca  '»  due.  It  is  qoite  enough 
for  me  to  defend  my  ovo  prodoctiocn,  withoot  attacking  tbooo 
of  others.  Yoar  experieoeemast  have  well  infonned  you  thnt 
we  all  of  us  stand  high  in  o«r  own  opiaioo,  and  that  it  is  a 
puerile  propeiuity  to  endeaTour  to  set  up  one's  own  importance 
by  dispanging  illustnous  names.  I  am  not  60ch  a  simpleton 
as  to  be  hurt  by  your  differing  from  me  on  any  interpretaUon 
of  Scripture,  and  you  will  not,  I  am  sore,  be  offended  when  I 
express  my  dissentience  from  you.  Bui  we  read  in  Per&ius's 
Satires,^  what  is  the  true  character  of  reproof  interchanged 
by  friends: 

**  Ut  nemo  in  stse  tetttat  ikscendert :  MMO  ; 
SeS praccdenti  apectatur  mantica  tergo*^ 

\i  remains  only  for  me  to  add  my  request  that  you  will  continue 
to  love  one  who  really  loves  you  ;  and  do  not  by  your  altarks 
draw  me  forth  into  the  field  on  Scriptural  topics.  I  have  bad 
my  day,  and  hare  run  as  long  as  I  could.  Now  while  you 
pursue  your  course  over  a  wider  circuit,  let  me  enjoy  the  repose 
which  I  trust  I  have  earned.  At  the  same  time  with  your 
good  leave  I  will  borrow  from  the  poets  as  well  as  you.  Re- 
member Dares  and  Entellus ;  and  be  mindful  also  nf  the 
vulgar  proverb,  that  the  "  wearied  ox  treads  with  a  heavier 
step." 

[  have  written  thcRe  things  with  a  mind  ill  at  case.  Would 
thnt  I  were  more  worthy  of  yoar  kind  pwfessiona  of  attach- 
ment; and  that,  by  comparing  our  thoughts  in  a  pei-sonal 
intercourse,  we  might  in  some  things  be  helps  to  each  other. 
Calpuniius,"'^  surnaraed  Lanarius,  with  Ins  accustomed  vio- 
lence, has  sent  me  bis  maledictions,  which,  by  Ins  zeal,  hnvo 
found  their  way  into  Africa,  and  which  I  have  in  part  briefly 

HS»t.  iv.  1. 32K  *  Uufirnu. 
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auswcrcd.  I  have  sent  you  copies  of  his  little  book,  and 
the  first  opportunity  you  shall  hare  the  larper  work ;  in  wbu 
1  have  beeu  cautious  nut  ia  anything  to  wound  the  caoaei 
Chriatiuiity,  my  object  being  only  to  confute  the  meodacitv, 
and  expose  the  folly  of  an  iterant  and  frrtntic  writer.  Tbii 
uf  me,  lioly  and  venerable  father.  Cutisidcr  as  an  evidence  i 
my  aflectiun,  my  unnrillingneAS  to  answer  yon,  though  cbii)> 
Icnged  by  you  ;  and  my  backwardness  iu  believing  that 
you,  which  in  another  I  ahoald  probably  reprehend, 
common  brother  most  humbly  salutea  you. 


The  irritable  disposition  of  the  same  learned  nod  di 
guishcd  father  further  shews  itself  iu  another  letter  to  A 
gustiu,  of  which  what  follows  is  a  part. 

"  To  make  a  frank  confession  of  the  truth,  I  felt  at  first 

repugnance  to  answer  you,  because  it  was  not  perfectly  cli 

that  it  was  yon r  letter  which  came  to  my  hands,  nor,  accorrlia 

to  the  common  saying,  was  the  sword  covered  over  with  honey 

In  the  next  place,  I  was  desirous  of  avoiding  all  ap| 

of  answering  a  bishop  of  my  own  communion  with  jrrere 

and  to  retort  uj>on  hira  his  own  reproof,  especially  as  it  mt 

happen  that  some  things  in  his  letter  might  appear  to  my 

judgment  to  border  upon  heresy.     And  lastly,  I  was  afraid 

you  might  expostulate,  and  say,  "  What !  had  you  then  se^ 

what  you  chose  to  consider  as  my  epistle,  and  recognized  in 

the  subscription  a  hand-writing  familiar  to  yon,  that  y 

might  hax'e  a  pretext  for  injuring  your  friend;  and  avail  yoo! 

self  of  another's  malice  to  fix  a  reproach  upon  me?    It  com 

to  this ; — either  send  me  the  same  epii^tle  signed  with  your 

hand,  or  desist  from  worrying  an  aged  man,  living  concealed 

in  the  solitude  of  his  cell.     But  if  you  desire  to  exercise  or 

display  your  learning,  do,  pray,  seek  out  some  young  men, 

eloquent  and  famous,  such  as  are  said  to  abound  in  Rome, 

who  have  both  ability  and  courage,  and  are  worthy  to  dispute 

with  a  bishop  on  Scriptural  questions.    As  for  me,  who  was 

once  a  soldier,  but  am  now  a  veteran  and  unfit  for  service,  m; 
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orince  is  to  sit  by  and  applaud  the  victories  of  others;  but 
t  no  U]eau3,  with  tuy  worn-out  body,  to  enter  the  field  agaiu. 
sould  1  be  provoked  to  answer  your  repeated  challenges^  I 
iU  remind  you  of  what  history  records  of  Fabiua  Muximus, 
hoy  by  his  wise  delay,  humbled  the  pnde  of  the  youthful 
anoibviL 

"  But  since  you  protest  that  you  wrote  no  epistle  against 
•p  nor  sent  to  Uume  anything  to  ttie  same  purpose  not  writ- 
A  by  you;  and  further  add,  that  if  any  matters  shall  be 
^und  in  any  of  your  writings  which  uiaiutaina  an  opinion  op- 
josed  to  mine,  no  attack  was  thereby  meditated  upon  me,  to 
id  my  character  or  feelings,  but  that  you  merely  com- 
Jtted  to  paper  what  appeared  to  you  to  be  right,-  I  only 
ueet  you  to  hear  me  with  patience.  You  have  not  written 
^Ulle  !  Then  can  you  explain  how  it  is  that  1  6nd  myself 
nsored  by  you  in  what  was  written  by  others;  and  that  all 
taly  should  be  in  possession  of  what  was  not  written  by  you. 
iud  yet  you  seem  to  expect  an  answer  from  mc  to  what  you 
fty  you  did  not  write;  which  is  surely  unreasonable. 
"  Do  nut  think  me  so  absurd  as  to  be  mortified  by  your 
iffering  from  me  m  opinion.  But  I  do  !>ay,  that  if  you  find 
lult  with  anything  said  by  me  in  conversaliun  with  yuu ;  and 
xact  from  me  an  apology  for  my  writings,  and  call  upon  me 
)  reform  what  I  have  written,  and  urge  me  to  sing  my  pali- 
ode,  and  talk  of  teachiog  me  to  use  my  eyes  belter;  in  all 
Ills,  I  must  think  that  a  wound  is  given  to  our  friendship, 
nd  the  righu  of  that  intimate  relation  violated.  I  am  anxious 
■P  we  may  not  appear  to  be  carrying  on  a  childish  contest, 
r  afford  matter  of  controversy  or  faction  to  any  who  lake  the 
«rt  of  one  of  us  against  the  other,  or  to  onr  common  detrac- 
in;  for  I  do  really  much  wish  to  love  you  with  all  Christian 
ruth  and  purity;  nor  do  I  say  one  thing  and  think  another. 
t  would  indeed  be  most  strange  and  unseemly  if  1,  who  have 
«en  labouring  from  my  youth  till  this  present  moment  in  a 
ittle  monastery,  among  my  pious  brothers,  should  presume  to 
rrite  anything  against  a  bishop  of  my  own  communion,  and 
hat,  too,  a  bishop  whom  1  began  to  love  before  I  enjoyed  a  per- 
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sonal  ncquaintance  with  him ;  who  invited  me  lo  become 
friend  by  nmkiiig  the  first  advances ;   whose  rising  merit, 
cultivating  after  me  the  study  of  the  sacred  ScriptureSf  T 
viewed  with  much  delight.     Upon  the  strength  of  all  this, 
call  upon  you  either  to  deny  the  epistle  in  question  lo 
yours,  if  this  be  so ;  and  cease  to  ask  for  an  answer  to  a  leti 
which  you  say  you  did  not  write;  or  ingenuously  to  own  it 
be  yours,  thut,  if  1  shall  write  auythin<r  in  defence  of  inyaell 
the  blame  may  rest  upon  you,  who  have  provoked  the  answ 
not  on  me  who  have  been  compelled  to  make  it.     You  add, 
moreover,  that  if  anything  in  your  writings  have  made  me 
uneasy,  or  have  seemed  to  me  to  require  correction,  you  will 
listen  to  my  remarks  as  coming  from  a  brother,  and  will  not 
only  rejoice  in  them  as  a  proof  of  my  attachment,  but  pray 
that  I  wiil  persist  in  the  same  friendly  interference. 

"  Again  hear  what  I  think.     You  challenge  an  old  man, 
and  force  a  silent  one  into  controversy ;  while  you  seem  to 
brandish  your  learnirg^  in  my  face.     But  it  would  ill  becomi 
my  age  to  give  place  to  any  angry  feelings  in  my  intercourse 
with  one  towards  whom  I  ought  to  demean  myself  with  all 
kindness  and  respect.   Since  perverse  men  have  always  fuuud     I 
something  in  the  prophets  and  evangelists  with  which  they 
endeavour  to  find  fault;  do  you  wonder  that  in  your  books,     \ 
and  especially  in  your  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are  , 
often  very  obscure  in  some  things,  you  should  seem  to  devial^f 
from  the  correct  path  ?    And  this  I  say,  not  in  reference  t^^ 
any  passages  in  your  writings  which  I  think  reprehensible. 
Indeed,  1  have  not  given  any  pniltcular  attention  to  the  perusal 
of  them ;  nor  do  the  copies  of  them  abound  with  us,  oxce| 
llie  books  of  your  Soliloquies,  and  your  Commentaries  on  tl 
Psalms,  which,  if  I  were  willing  to  discuss,  \  could  tell  yoi 
perhaps,  that  they  are  sometimes  at  variance,  not  with  mine' 
for  I  am  nothing,  but  with  the  sense  of  the  old  Greek  iuter-^ 
pretera.     Farewell,  my  very  dear  friend,  in  age  my  son,  bn^f 
in  dignity  my  parent ;  and  take  care,  I  pray  you,  in  future, 
that  whatever  you  write  to  me  may  come  to  me  before  it  g( 
to  others." 


I  sal 
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'he  following  portioD  of  a  letter,  written  in  answer  to  the 
re  rather  peevish  attack  of  Jerom,  bears  a  favourable  tes- 
ooy  to  the  Christian  temper  of  Augustin. 
'Far  be  it  from  me  to  be  mortified  by  your  being  willing 
I  able  to  shew,  that  you  have  uoderetood  the  passage  in 
•stion  from  St.  Paul,  or  any  other  passage  of  the  sacred 
-iptures,  more  correctly  thau  myself;   nay,  far  be  it  from 

not  to  receive  the  boon  with  gratitude,  if  I  should  gather 
tmction  from  your  teaching,  aTid  improvement  from  your 
rection.  Truly,  my  very  dear  brother,  unless  you  felt  your- 
r  wounded  by  what  I  wrote,  you  would  not  suppose  that  I 
lid  be  wounded  by  what  you  wrote  in  answer.  \  have 
raya  thought  too  well  of  your  sincerity  to  doubt  of  your 
Dg  really  hurt,  when  you  write  in  terms  which  wounded 
Ijugs  could  alone  justify.    But  if,  when  you  do  not  write  to 

in  this  tone,  yuu  should  deem  ao  ill  of  mc  as  to  suppose  it 
istble  for  me  to  be  irritated,  you  would  indeed  wound  me, 

entertaining  such  thoughts  of  me." 

He  then  makes  the  following  acknowltKigment, "  And  now  il 
oainsonly  for  me  to  acknowledge  my  fault,  in  giving  you  the 
St  ofiencc  by  thai  letter,  of  which  1  must  confess  myself  to 
ve  been  indeed  the  writer.  For  why  strive  agaimtt  the 
rrenl,  and  not  rather  at  once  throw  myself  upon  your 
imency.  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  by  the  gentleness  of 
irist,  if  I  have  given  you  uneasiness,  to  pass  it  by ;  and  not 

return  evil  for  evil,  by  exciting  in  me  the  same  painful 
eliogs.  At  the  same  time,  let  me  assure  you  ihut  you  will 
ways  mortify  me  by  omitting  to  tell  me  plamly  of  my  errors, 
Lber  in  nets  or  in  words.  If,  indeed,  you  bhiiue  me  for  nhat 
not  reprehensible,  you  injure  yourself  rather  than  me.  But 
r  be  it  from  your  manners,  and  the  purposes  of  your  pious 
ind,  to  blame  me,  with  a  design  to  give  me  pain;  passing  a 
itUng  censure  upon  me  for  that  for  which  your  heart  tells 
m  I  ought  not  to  be  blamed.  You  may  reprove  with  lender- 
isi  one  who  haa  cunmiitted  no  fault,  but  whom  you  think  to 
!  m  fault,  or  you  may  do  it  with  so  much  kindness,  and  in 
ch  a  spirit  of  paternal  affection,  as  to  soften  one  whom  you 
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cannot  discard.  Ydu  may  take  an  erroneous  view  of  a 
and  yet  sec  nothing  in  a  light  which  charity  forbids.  I 
very  tliankfully  receive  your  reproofs,  which  1  know  to  p 
from  A  most  friendly  disposition  towards  me,  even  where 
suhject  of  your  blame  is  capable  of  being  well  defended ;  aod  ! 
shall  always  be  ready  to  confess  your  kindness,  and  my  own 
delinquency  ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  1  trust  I  shall  be  found 
better  for  your  correction,  and  thankful  for  being  made  to. 
Why,  then,  if  your  words  be  salutary,  though  a  little  hard, 
need  1  fear  them  as  the  ccstus  of  Enteltus.  Dares  was  bealei 
and  vanquished,  hut  neither  cared  for,  uor  cured ;  but  if  1 
quietly  receive  your  medicinal  chastisement,  it  will  kvt 
behind  it  no  cause  of  regret. 

If,  indeed,  my  human  weakness,  when  I  am  convicted  on 
just  and  true  grounds,  cannot  help  being  somewhat  paiufully 
affected,  it  is  better  to  suffer  pain  in  being  cured,  than  to  cscajM 
pain  by  retaining  one's  malady.  This  was  well  understood  bf 
him  who  said  that  accusing  enemies  are  mure  useful  tbafl 
friends,  who  fear  to  reprove.  Those  who  treat  us  reproachfolhr, 
furnish  us  occasionally  with  hints  for  our  correction ;  bik 
flattering  friends  sacrifice  the  sacred  rights  of  justice  ratbir 
than  disturb  the  smooth  current  of  afTection.  If,  then,  yofl 
are  to  be  likened  to  a  tired  ox,  it  is  because,  perhaps,  age  hu 
relaxed  yocr  sinews  without  reducing  the  vigour  of  yov 
miud ;  while  in  tbc  Lord'ii  threshing-floor  you  remit  nothinc 
of  your  fruitful  labour.  Lo,  then,  here  1  ara  at  your  mercy! 
if  anything  has  unadvisedly  escaped  my  lips,  let  the  weight 
of  your  tread  be  upon  mc.  Such  prL-<>sure  ought  not  to  bs 
grievous  to  me,  so  long  as  my  fault  is  thereby  sifted,  ind 
the  wheat  is  separated  from  the  straw  and  chaff.  The  senu- 
dents  you  express  towards  the  end  of  your  letter  I  read  and 
recall  to  memory  with  a  »igli  of  sincere  regreL  "  I  wish, 
you  say.  I  belter  deserved  to  embrace,  and  to  be  embraced  by 
you;  by  an  interchange  of  our  thoughts,  face  to  face,  W 
should  teach  and  learn  with  mutual  advantage."  To  which  F 
answer,  would  that  we  lived  at  a  less  distance  from  one  ano* 
ther,  80  that,  if  our  opportunities  of  personal  intercourse  w«n 
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improved,  our  coirespondraice  by  letter  might  at  least 
some  more  easy  and  frequent.  But  now,  unhappily,  at  so 
t  a  distance  are  we  thrown  from  each  other,  that  I  re- 
natyer  my  writing  to  you  when  I  was  but  a  youth,  concem- 
Ihose  words  of  the  Apostle  in  bis  letter  to  the  Galatian!i, 
behoM,  I  am  become  an  old  man  without  having  yet 
trited  an  answer.     Copies  of  my  epistle  have  mare  easily 

od  their  way  to  you,  by  what  means  I  know  not,  than  the 
ft«r  itself,  the  conveyance  of  which  I  had  myself  done  my 

t  to  secure;  for  the  man  to  whose  care  I  had  committed 
e  same,  ncitlier  brought  you  that  letter,  or  to  me  any  letter 

returD. 

So  important  have  been  the  contents  of  those  of  your  letters 
lich  hare  reached  my  liands,  that  I  coutd  not  wish  for  any 
iog  better  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  my  studies  tliau 

be  constantly  by  your  side.    But  a*  this  cannot  be,  1  medi- 

;e  sending  one  uf  uur  children  in  the  Lord  tu  be  instructed 
you,  if  upon  this  subject  I  shall  be  thought  worthy  of  an 

Bwer.     For  I  neither  have  acquired,  nor  am  able  to  acquire 

ftt  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  you  possess; 

d  if  I  do  possess  any  of  this  knowledge,  I  expend  it  all  on 

ft  people  of  God  :  for  1  have  really  no  leisure  from  my  nttnis- 

ial  occupations  forany  studies  but  those  by  which  the  people 

id«r  my  charge  may  be  edified. 

I  know  not  what  evil  reports  have  reached  us  hcrc^  in 
liting,  concerning  you.  I  have  received,  however,  the 
D«wer  to  them  which  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send 

me ;  on  the  penisal  of  which,  I  own  I  felt  truly  sorry  that 

tween  such  dear  and  intimate  friends,*^  united  by  a  bund 


*  The  dusensioQ  between  Jerona  and  ItufBnus  is  •  well  known  event  of 
denuticil  hislary.  The  cause  of  (hi^  ereei  ovil  in  t'>c  church  ww  u  IjiUii 
tKOa  of  the  work  of  Ongen,  »ipi  np^wv,  wliich  wns  execulerl  bj-  (he  pimbyler 
Aquiloui,  si  Rome,  about  t)w  year  ;iM  ;  *nd  lo  which  he  fircfixpil  a  [irefaci-, 
lerviti  Jerom,  wilh  much  praise,  was  represented  as  havinfr  itspoused  the  tenets 
'  OngeD,  and  as  asmci^ed  witti  hioisetf  id  opinion.  He  boantcd  tliAt  he 
Id  bring  om  the  work  of  Origen,  freed  by  himseir  from  llie  errors  imputed  (o 
but  &■'<  miiny  dangerous  opiiiioos  Mill  appvan.'d  in  the  work  cxhibiit'il  hy 
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of  attachment  known  through  all  the  churches,  bo  rauci 
discord  should  have  arisen.  The  control,  indeed,  which 
exert  over  yourself,  ftnd  the  degree  in  which  yon  restrain 
risings  of  indignation  fioni  atiswpring  reproaches  by  reproac 
sufficiently  appears  by  your  letters.  Nevertheless  when  I  f 
those  letters,  I  was  overcome  by  grief,  and  petrified  with 
at  the  very  thought  of  the  vexation  I  should  feci  if  what  f 
finus  had  written  against  you  should  fall  into  my  hands.  "\ 
unto  the  world  because  of  offences."  Behold  the  time  ia  co 
behold  now  ia  fulfilled  what  the  truth  has  predicted.  "  Beet 
iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love  of  many  shall  wax  col 
Where  is  to  be  found  mutual  trust  and  confidence?  wl 
can  love  securely  repose?  where  is  the  friend  who  is  aOi 
be  feared  as  a  future  enemy?  if  butwecu  Uicronymus  I 
Ruffinus  such  a  lamentable  feud  can  arise?  O  wretched « 
duplorable  state  of  things!  O  that  mutual  distrust  which  i 
not  sutler  friends  who  have  no  knowledge  of  what  may  U 
thcin,  to  enjoy  their  present  felicity !  But  why  should 
complain  of  the  changeahleness  of  another,  when  wc  are  ill 
ignorant  of  our  future  selves.  Hardly  docs  a  man  know  hi 
self  as  he  is;  how  then  can  he  tell  what  he  will  be.  If 
only  this  knowledge  of  what  one  is,  but  also  of  what  one  < 
be,  were  the  property  of  the  holy  and  blessed  angeU,  1 
Satan  could  have  been  blessed  when  as  yet  he  was  a  gi 
angel,  with  such  knowledge  of  his  future  iniquity,  and 
everlasting  punishment,  I  do  not  see.     On  which  mailer, 


Ruifinus,  Paromaditus  aod  Oceanus  persuaded  Jerom  to  prodaw  >  U 
interpretAtion  of  it,  tltat  the  ciron  it  cotiuinnl  migfil  nppenr  in  their  ftlUa 
and  so  to  manifest  to  thp  world  that  the  suspicion  endeavoured  lobeoUtl 
him  by  hi$  rival  ufliciiii:  a  fsvouirr  of  Origin,  niu  nitltmiiroundatkm.  v 
thus  an  t-xact  iiansi;itioit  of  Origen's  work  was  produced,  his  opinto«u  ttooi 
ID  their  real  defurmity.  Jerom  at  ttie  same  time  published  an  epi9tJ«  U  ] 
machius  and  t)r«fliius,  in  which  he  repelled  the  calumny  of  his  ippro* 
Origen,  and  explninud  Ok  inlcniion  nod  rew:'rr&li<:rn  with  which  he  iMdAfl 
commended  Urigen.  Hy  this  quarrel  (he  whole  state  ortheclturcbfwlll 
into  much  agitation.  Rutiiniis  WToie  a  defence  of  himsdrto  Pope  AimM 
in  which  fipesh  calumnies  were  thrown  upon  ,1crom,  and  lo  which  J* 
Bw^rcd  in  three  n[ioLn^i?liciil  tiook*. 
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as  you  think  the  iobject  of  anj  importaacc,  I  should  be 
to  hare  your  opinion.  But  see  the  effect  of  tbis  wide 
lal  aeparulioor  with  so  much  sea  and  land  between  us. 
ftn  i  in  the  place  of  this  letter  when  you  read  it^  you  could 
(^ermy  question  at  once.  But  when  wilt  you  write?  when 
fill  you  send  to  me  7  when  will  what  you  send  find  its  ivay  to 
quarter?  when  will  it  come  to  my  hands?  what  1  desire 
*r  actual  circumalancea  is  this,  that  what  can  not  be  as 
as  I  could  wish  it  to  be,  I  may  wait  for  with  patience: 
to  strengthen  this  patience,  I  recur  to  those  truly  refreshing 
iuf  your  letter  so  full  of  sanctified  aliection,  and  endeavour 
I  make  them  my  own.  O  could  I  deserve  your  embrace,  and 
Bjoy  iu  person  that  intercourse  In  which,  as  you  have  ex- 
it, we  might  mutually  teach  and  be  taught !  if,  indeed, 
any  possibility  1  could  be  your  instructor.  There  ia  a  sort 
freshness  and  delight  in  dwelling  upon  these  thoughts,  not 
ily  as  they  are  expressed  in  your  words,  but  even  in  my  own. 
id  although  they  cannot  bring  us  into  contact,  they  so  draw 
ir  minds  to<rethcr  in  a  mutual  depeudance,  that  to  mc  they 
a  source  of  no  little  comfort.  Then  a^in,  1  am  aflected 
th  the  keenest  sorrow  that  between  you  and  Ruftinus,  to 
lom  God  hag  conceded  in  so  large  a  measui-e  those  gif\s 
rhich  have  always  been  the  objects  of  our  most  ardent  wishes, 
id  who  have  in  such  close  and  intimate  frii:ndship  purtuken 
lerof  the  honey  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  so  bitter  a  quarrel 
lid  have  arisen.  Wliat  time,  what  place,  what  human 
siog  can  in  future  be  regarded  as  secure  from  discord;  after 
khas  beeu  found  tliat  a  quarrel  so  severe  could  happen  to  such 
>o  as  you,  mature  in  age,  and  in  communion  with  your 
Saviour;  at  a  time  too,  when  having  rid  yourselves  alike  of 
^our  worldly  burthens,  yuu  were  f'oUcwing  the  Lord  as  com- 
mionft,  and  were  walking  harmoniously  together  in  that  Imid 
rhich  our  Lord  liad  trud  with  humun  feet,  and  where  he  had 
Feaid,  "  Peace  1  leave  with  you,  uiy  peace  I  give  unto  you." 
Truly  this  life  is  a  continual  trial.  Alast  that  1  cannot 
)mewhere  meet  you  together ;  that  1  might  cast  myself  ul 
>ur  feet;  pour  out  my  tears  without  reslruiiit,  and  give  full 
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vent  to  my  love  in  the  language  of  supplicitioo, 

each  uf  you  for  his  owu  sake,  and  to  each  for  ihe  »Vf  of 

other,  and  to  both,  for  the  sake  of  all  others  ;  ond  & 

of  the  poor  and  weak,  for  whom  Christ  diud,  hdA  iriio 

regard  you  as  great  actors  on  lifu'tt  theatre,  with  no  Ittllcdi^Hi  ft  i 

to  themselves.       Do  not  in  your  writings  concemiuj 

other"!'  spread  abroad  things  which  you  will  be 

cancel  or  obliterate  when,  if  ever,  a  reconcUiation  sbaB 

place, — tiuDgs  which  you  will  be  afraid  to  read,  as  com 

the  elements  of  a  new  discord  between  you. 

I  must  confess  to  you  that  nothing  disheartened  men 
as  this  example,  when  I  read  in  your  letter  to  me  seme 
indications  of  your  sore  displeasure;  not  in  what  you 
Entellus  and  the  tired  ox,  for  in  that  I  see  rather  a  playfill 
an  angry  spirit,  but  in  what  you  write  in  a  more  serious 
as  when  you  say  'Mest  perhaps  being  wounded  and  i 
you  might  think  it  just  to  expostulate."  Let  UB,  1 
you,  if  it  he  possible,  inquire  into  and  discuss  such 
only  as  can  not  eudaugcr  our  friendship ;  but  if  1  can  oat 
what  I  think  requires  correction  iu  your  writings,  noc 
mine,  without  the  suspicion  of  envy,  or  a  wound  gi 
friendship;  let  us,  I  pray,  &&  we  value  our  comfort  and 
souls  health,  abstain  from  all  topics  of  communication, 
indeed,  do  I  feel  myself  to  be  from  tliat  perfection,  of  w 
it  is  written  "  If  any  one  o^'ends  not  m  word,  he  is  a  peffi 
man."  Hut  surely  1  may  expect  easily  to  obtain  your  forgi«* 
ness,  in  accordance  with  the  ntercy  we  expect  from  God,  if  in 
any  thing  1  have  given  you  oti'ence.  And  when  1  have  the 
misfortune  so  to  do,  you  ought  frankly  to  tell  me  of  it,  that  by 
such  disclosure  you  may   benefit  your  brother ;    and,  coo* 


"*  What  scholar  in  rrading  this  sentiment  has  not  the  bcaunrul 
which  Sophoclet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ajax,  brought  to  hb  ntiixl : 

itf;  Kiti  ft\i)aoy  airBi^.      £ofoB.  Atat,  ff7S> 

Out  lu}»iility  towards  an  eoemT  should  never  be  carried  so  hr,  u  not  to  leaM 
room  for  returning  friendship. 
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IUd«nng  the  length  of  territory  that  keeps  us  from  comniuni- 
tation,  my  errors  are  entitled  to  your  forbeuraace.  For  myself 
I  will  say,  that  as  to  those  things  the  knowledge  of  which  we 
both  of  us  covet ;  if  at  any  time  I  know,  or  believe,  or  lliink 
t  hold  a  right  opinion  though  different  from  yours,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  maintain  that  opinion,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  such 
a  uianiier  as  to  avoid  giving  you  the  least  umbrage  or  offence. 
But  if  I  shall  in  spite  of  my  caution  be  so  unhappy  as  to  incur 
your  displeasure,  my  next  endeavour  shall  be  to  obUiin  your 
pardon.  I  cannot,  however,  persuade  myself  that  you  can  be 
offended  with  me,  unless  for  having  satd  something  which  I 
ought  not  to  have  said,  or  for  having  said  something  in  a  way 
in  which  I  ought  not  to  have  said  it;  nor  docs  it  appear 
strange  to  me  that  we  ourselves  should  know  less  of  each 
other's  mind,  from  direct  intercourse  by  letters,  than  from 
the  communications  of  our  familiar  and  intimate  friends; 
upon  whoso  benevolence  and  candour,  whcu  wearied  witfi 
the  calumnies  of  the  world,  I  cast  myself  with  entire  con- 
fidence ;  for  in  the  charity  of  my  friends  I  recognize  the 
JDiviiu:  guidance,  and  to  that  guidance  I  commit  myself  with  n 
mind  devoid  of  fear  and  anxiety,  while  I  urn  fully  impressed 
writh  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the  events  of  the 
morrow,  as  far  as  they  belong  to  human  fragility.  For  when 
I  perceive  that  a  man  with  a  bosom  glowing  with  Christian 
charity,  has  become  my  faithful  friend,  whatsoever  thoughts 
or  counsels  of  my  heart  I  confide  to  such  a  man,  I  consider 
myself  as  committing  them  to  Him  who  has  made  him  what  he 
iff.  God  is  love,  and  whosoever  abideth  in  love,  abideth  in  God  : 
and  upon  the  absence  or  presence  of  love  in  the  hosum,  de- 
pends much  of  the  felicity  or  son'ow  of  life.  But  if  from  an 
intimate  friend,  a  man  becomes  my  enemy,  I  would  rather  his 
ingenuity  should  be  tasked  to  fmd  something  to  charge  me 
with,  than  his  anger  be  supplied  with  what  he  may  betray 
conccniing  me;  and  the  best  way  of  putting  things  in  this 
position,  is  not  to  conceal  what  one  does,  but  to  do  only  what 
one  has  no  need  to  conceal.  The  mercy  of  God  enables  the 
good  and  pious  to  live  securely  and  without  fear  anudst  those 
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friends  who  may  become  tlieir  enemies,  by  neither  betrayi 
the  errore  of  those  who  confide  In  them,  nor  doing  what  may 
make  them  dependent  on  ihe  secrecy  of  others.  What  the 
tongue  of  the  slandcrrr  may  forge  ugainet  us,  is  either  dr»- 
credited,  or  if  believed,  affects  our  fame  only,  without  inj 
to  the  soul'ii  welfare.  When  evil  is  done,  some  enemy 
always  in  the  secret  j  without  watting  for  loquacity  or  q 
to  make  their  dlsclosuree. 

Who  that  has  diecemment  does  not  see  with  what  equa 
mily  you  bear  the  incredible  hostility  of  your  once  most  loi 
mate  and  familiar  friend;^"  your  conscience  consoling  vo^ 
and  how  you  cut  down  his  boastings,  which  may  hare 
too  much  listened  to  by  Kome,  with  your  armour  on  the  lei 
for  with  the  armour  on  the  left  hand,  as  well  as  with  the  armour 
on  the  right,  the  battle  is  to  be  mainlaiiied  against  the  gTe»l 
adversary;  thoughit  were  to  be  desired  that  the  contest  between 
you  should  cease  by  his  becoming  gentler,  rather  than  by  your 
becoming  more  formidably  armed.  A  truly  wonderful  thing  rt 
is  to  see  the  transition  from  such  friendships  to  such  enmities; 
and  joyful  indeed  would  it  be  to  witness  the  return  to  concord) 
from  quarrels  so  unnatural.'* 

*>  nuffinus. 

'*  A  l^ter  ivrilten  in  a  more  Christian  s\»fH  is  no<  to  be  fmn<I  among  Av 
ben  scholars  in  ihe  sdiool  of  Christ ;  and  otie  cannot  but  r«grei  ihtf  oppo- 
sition existing  between  tlii««  delightful  document,  and  the  sentinicnLi  and  opinious 
which  occasionally,  hut  unfircquenily,  escape  from  the  pen  of  this  moti  mnublf 
of  all  the  fathers.  In  his  lotig  tmd  elaborate  epistle  to  Vincentius.  though  be 
aclcTiowledges  then:  wu-s  a  time  in  which  he  disapproved  of  force  being  em- 
ployed agnirist  hea-lics,  yt;!  he  declares  Iiimseirto  have  altered  his  opinioo  i& 
thai  retpect,  firom  having  observed  thul  the  lans  enacted  against  heretics  bj 
the  F.niperor  had  wrought  well  in  produring  conversion.  Ilts  arguraeoMIR 
ns  defertivc  in  force,  as  ihe  cause  in  which  they  were  used  was  unsound.  Oi* 
is  alM)  osiuni^hei)  to  hear  this  good  father  tnaiataiDing  an  opinion  so  trvcuItsK 
and  tremendoiM,  as  clmt  in^ints  dyini^  before  baptism,  have  iheir  doom  m  bril, 
—going  l>cyood  all  others,  on  this  pcMnt,  none  having  pronouDCfd  a  moR 
lerri6c  judgiucut  upon  th'tse  nnromecraled  babes,  than  their  exclauon  froca 
Ihe  beatific  vision,  unless  it  be  a  ctk-breled  teacher  m  the  scltools, called  Grcfo- 
rius  Ararolnensus,  who  had  the  name  given  him  ofTonnentum  infantiuoi. 
is  wisOT,  surely,  not  to  \ttn  the  burner  of  thai  holy  interdict  whuh  is  ini; 
in  Ihe  silence  of  Scripture  on  ihis  subject :  hidden  as  it  ii  aroaog  the 
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tbe  ver)'  reverend  and  blessed  father  Augiistin,  Hierom 

-«»ds   liualtb  in  Chrint.     Last  year  I  sent  a  letter  to  your 

K-^ce   by  our   brother  A«terius,  sub-deacon^  carrying   with 

'"*tsn  the  ready  tribute  of  our  homage,  which  I  assure  myself 

'*8  not  omitted  by  him  to  be  duly  rendered.     Now,  again,  by 

^  y  reverend  brother  Prcsidius,  thedeticoii,  I  entreat  you  first 

at  you  keep  me  in  your  memory ;  then  that  you  will  give  a 

^ind  reception  to  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  whom  you  will 

■'^inderstand  to  be  a  very  near  relative  of  mine ;  and  to  whom 

-*  request  you  to  supply  whatever  he  may  have  occasion  for ; 

^o\  that  he  is  in  any  indigence  (his  Lord  having  provided  for 

fcim),  but  what  he  covets  most  caniestly  is  the  friendiihip  of 

Coo<l  men,  which  lie  rcL^ards  as  a  benefit  of  the  greatest  value, 

IV'hy  he  undertakes  this  voyage  to  the  west  you  will  hear  best 

irom  his  own  mouth.  We,  whose  lot  it  is  to  live  in  a  monastery, 

ire  tossed  about  in  a  stormy  medium,  and  statimiary  as  we 

may  seem  to  be,  eudure  as  many  troubles  as  any  voyager  is 

exposed  to.     But  we  trust  in  him  who  has  said,  "  Be  of  good 

courage,  I  have  overcome  the  world,"  that  with  Ilim  for  our 

disposer  and  guide  we  shall  be  victorious  over  our  enemy  the 

devil.     To  our  holy  and  venerable  father  AEipius,  I  beg  my 

humble  salutations.     The  holy  brothers  who  zealously  serve 

the  Lord  in  this  monastery  affectionately  salute  you.     May 

brist,  the  Lord  Almighty,  keep  you  in  health,  and  me  in  your 

cmbrance,  my  truly  sanctified  and  much  to  be  revered 

father. 


things  of  God,  which  no  line  of  human  ihoughl  can  fHihom,  and  into  which  it 
were  profane  tnquiHiliveness  to  search  :  it  is  our  plain  duty  to  put  ourselves  on 
the  !»fe  side,  b)'  doing  what  vtn  are  commanded  to  do,  when  we  can,  and  if  we 
are  prevented  by  what  is  not  within  our  contiol,  we  raay  rest  assured  thai  the 
Judge  of  all  ittc  earth  cannot  but  do  ri}(ht. 

Neither  must  it  hv  conceak-d  llial  this  excellent  pt-rson  vnleitainMl  a  strange 
noliuii  about  the  lime  taken  up  in  the  creation  of  the  world;  also  res^tecling 
the  nature  and  propensiti>es  ofargcU  ;  and  was  one  among  otheni  of  the  ancient 
father?,  whose  opinion  it  was  that  ihe  souls  of  departed  men  were  kept  in  80to» 
dark  &nd  dreary  conlineiiicnt  awaiting  the  summons  of  the  gcncni)  resurrection. 
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To  the  very  reverend,  &c.  When  I  enquired  of  our  broth 
Firmus  after  your  welfare,  it  was  with  much  pleasure  that 
received  the  assurance  of  your  being  safe  and  well.  But 
when  I  waa  expecting,  no,  I  will  not  say  expecting,  but  rather 
claiiuiQjr  a  letter  from  you,  he  told  me  that  he  left  Africft 
without  your  knowing  of  his  departure.  I  have  charged  him 
with  uiy  dutiful  res]>ects  to  you,  as  one  who  loves  you  with  a 
singular  attachment.  At  the  same  time  I  beseech  you  to 
allow  for  my  feelings,  which  would  not  suA'er  me  to  refu&e 
to  write  again  to  you  in  compliance  with  his  earnest  solicita- 
tions. But  it  is  not  [,  but  the  cause  itself,  which  seems  to 
answer  in  its  own  vindication;  and  if  my  answer  is  in  fault, 
allow  me  without  offence  to  say,  it  was  a  much  greater  fault 
to  have  provoked  the  auswcr.  Let  there  be  between  us  a 
sincere  and  pure  friendsliip,  and  then  will  our  correspondence 
be  a  commerce  of  charity,  not  of  contention.  Our  pious 
brotherhood  send  you  their  warmest  greetings;  and  I  en- 
treat you  to  be  the  bearer  of  my  humble  salutaUous  to  those 
holy  men,  who,  together  with  yoit,  sustain  the  easy  yoke  of 
Christ,  and  especially  to  the  venerable  Alipius.  May  Christ 
Almighty  keep  you  in  safety,  and  full  remembrunce  of 
my  revered  and  blessed  father.  If  you  hove  read  my  com' 
meutary  on  Jonah,  J  think  you  uill  hardly  maintain  t 
ridiculous  controversy  about  the  gourd.  Bui  if  the  frie 
who  first  nmde  an  assault  upon  mc  with  liis  sword,  is  repell 
by  my  style,  let  your  humanity  and  justice  lead  you  to  the 
conclusion,  that  not  he  who  answers,  but  he  who  has  provoked 
the  answer  is  the  person  to  be  blamed.  If  on  scriptural 
questions  we  are  to  meet  in  the  field  of  controversy,  do  h-t  us 
play  with  our  weapons  without  inflicting  pain  on  each  other. 
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To  my  most  beloved  Lord,  &c.  Salutem.  Some  time  has  now 
elapsed  iiince  I  sent  a  loug  epistle,  in  answer  to  tUat  one  of 
yours  which  you  remember  to  have  sent  by  your  respected  son 
Asterius;  the  same  who  is  now  not  only  my  brother,  but  ali>o 
my  colleague:  which  letter,  whether  it  ever  reached  you,  or 
were  iJiought  worthy  of  your  perusal,  I  really  do  not  know; 
unless  that,  indeed,  by  our  moat  worthy  brother  Firuius  you 
say,  that  if  he  who  commenced  the  attack  upon  me  with  a 
sword,  was  repelled  by  a  style,  it  was  to  be  expected  of  my 
humanity  and  justice  that  1  should  blame  the  accuser,  not  the 
person  defending  hmiself  by  his  answer.  From  this  very 
slight  indication  only,  I  conjecture  that  you  have  read  my 
said  epistle.  In  that  letter,  truly  I  lamented  that  such  dis- 
eension  should  have  arisen  between  those  whose  g^reat  friend- 
ship had  rejoiced  every  bosom  alive  to  the  blessings  of  fraternal 
amity,  wherever  the  fame  of  it  had  been  difTused.  Rut  do 
not  imagine  that  there  is  blended  with  these  regrets  the 
smallest  doubt  of  the  rectitude  of  your  conduct  in  this  unfor- 
tunate aifoiir,  my  heart  being  touched  only  with  the  melancholy 
lot  of  poor  huuianity,  whose  frieudships  cunnot  be  sustained 
for  a  short  penod  by  the  ties  of  mutual  charity.  I  would  fain 
be  certified  by  your  own  hand,  in  answer  to  this  letter,  whether 
the  pardon  I  have  sought  to  obtain  is  granted  to  me.  I  wish 
for  something  more  explicit  from  you  on  this  head,  though  I 
cannot  but  infer  from  the  more  cheerful  aspect  of  your  letters, 
that  1  have  obtained  my  object ;  if  indeed  those  letters  were 
wrilLeu  after  the  receipt  of  mine,  which;,  however,  is  by  no 
means  made  clear  by  their  contents. 

You  ask,  or  rather  in  the  confidence  of  friendship  you  com- 
mand, that  in  the  Geld  of  sacred  literature  we  may  amuse 
ourselves  without  giving  each  other  any  uneasiness.  For  my 
own  part,  I  would  rather  discuss  these  things  in  a  serious  than 
in  a  playful  manner.  But  if  the  word  sport  or  play  pleases 
you,  as  seeming  to  pledge  you  to  little  exertion,  I  must  con- 
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fesa  myself  to  expect  something  better  from  a  mind  so  power- 
ful, benevolent,  learned,  zealous,  liberal,  matured,  ingCDioos, 
and  diligent  as  yours,  the  Holy  Spirit  not  merely  giving  you 
faculties,  but  dictating  the  exercise  of  them,  so  that  in  great 
and  laborious  questionn  your  help  is  most  valuable,  1  will  nut 
say  to  him  who  sports  upon  the  plain  of  sacred  literature,  but 
to  him  who  presses  upwards  to  the  mountain  heights  with 
breathless  ardour.  But  if  on  account  of  its  sprightly  import, 
you  think  the  discussion  of  these  questions  is  best  expressed 
by  the  word  '  lutlamus'  among  those  who  are  very  dear  to 
each  other ;  whether  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  be  plain  and 
open,  or  arduous  and  intricate,  I  beseech  you  to  instruct 
how,  when  any  thing  awakens  in  us  a  particular  interesi 
which,  if  not  difficult  of  proof  to  the  sagacious,  is  entirety 
to  such  as  are  dull  of  apprehension,  if,  in  maintaining  our 
own  opinions,  we  express  ourselves  with  freedom,  we  shall 
avoid  being  suspected  of  the  puerile  vanity  of  seeking  to 
mise  our  own  iniportatice  by  disparaging  illustrious  nameiH 
Let  me  beg  of  you,  that  when,  to  suften  the  asperity  o^^ 
any  argument  which  I  am  compelled  to  use,  in  refuting 
what  1  deem  to  be  erroneous,  I  endeavour  to  throw  around 
it  some  conciliating  language,  I  may  not  he  considered  as 
drawing  a  sword  smeared  or.er  with  honey.  Unless,  perhaps, 
the  properer  mode  of  avoiding  the  danger  of  giving  ofi'eoce 
by  any  funn  of  argument,  when  one  is  disputing  with  his 
superior  in  learning,  is  unifonnly  to  acquiesce  in  all  his  dicle, 
nor  to  venture  upon  an  objection  even  for  the  sake  of  inquiry. 
Then,  indeed,  we  may  play  with  eacli  other  without  the  fear 
of  oH'ending,  but  not,  or  it  would  be  \vonderfu1,  without  the 
mischief  of  sporting  with  oursclvcB. 

But  I  cannot  allow  Scripture  to  be  so  tampered  with  ;  for  I 
confess  to  you,  that  all  the  sacred  writings  which  are  called 
canonical  I  have  learned  to  regard  witli  such  reverence  and 
honour,  that  none  of  those  by  whom  they  were  composed 
have,  according  to  my  most  6rni  belief,  erred  in  any  thing; 
and  if  t  meet  with  any  matter  in  those  writings  which  appears 
opposed  to  truth,  it  is,  t  doubt  not,  to  be  imputed  to  a  blunder 
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of  the  copier,  or  to  an  e 
defcctire  uDdentanding  of  the  punge.    With  lespect  to  other 
writers,  howercr  diilingakWri  thcj  nay  be  br  their  svtcuir 
or  learning,  I  do  doC  Utah  what  tbey  nj  to  be  tnie,  becauss 
H  has  their  aotbority  to  support  it,  bat  so  hr  oaly  as  it  is  cott- 
Gmiet]   by  caoooical  aathorfr — or  is  supported   upoo  strong 
grooods  of  probability.     Nor  do  I  think,  my  brother,  that  on 
this  point  you  eutertaio  an  opinion  at  vaiiance  with  miike; 
nor  can  I  suppose  that  it  is  your  wish,  that  what  yon  write 
should  be  read  with  the  sante  homage  as  those  of  the  Prophets 
and  Apostles,  concerning  whose  writings  it  is  impious  to  doubt 
that  they  are  free  from  all  error.    Far  be  this  from  your  pious 
humility,  and  the  pure  commerce  you  hold  with  your  own 
spirit,  to  which  is  to  be  atinbuled  the  wtsh  you  express  for 
that  personal  intercourse  which  would  make  us  reciprocally 
teachers  and  learners  of  many  good  things  :  which,  if  I  beliere 
yon  to  hare  said  in  truth  and  sincerity,  how  much  more  due 
from  me  must  it  be  to  believe  chat  the  Apostle  Paul  thought 
as  he  wrote  when  he  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms 
ctmcemtng  Peter  and   Baruabas,  "  W'htu  I  saw  that  they 
walked  not  uprightly,  according  to  the  truth  of  th  i  Gospel,  I 
laid  uDto  Peter  before  them  all,  *  If  ttou,  being  a  Jew,  lirest 
after  the  manner  of  Gentiles,  and  not  as  do  the  Jews,  why 
compcllest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  JewsV     Of 
what  can  I  be  certain  that  it  has  not  deceived  me,  if  the 
Aposllc  was  capable  of  deceiving  his  own  children,  whom  he 
h&d  begotten  again  until  Christ,  who  is  the  truth,  should  be 
formed  in  them  :  to  whom,  when  he  says, '  what  I  write  unto 
you  behold,  before  God  I  lie  not,'  he  did,  nevertheless,  not 
write  truly,  but  deceived  them  by  I  know  not  what  ministerial 
or  official  falsehood,  in  saying  that  he  had  seen  Peter  and 
Barnabas  walking  not  uprightly  according  to  tlie  truth  of  Um 
Gospel,  and  that  he  had  withstood  Peter  to  the  face,  for  no 
other  reason  than   that   he  had  compelled  the  (Jcnliles  to 
juduizc.     Is  it  better  to  believe  that  the  A[>o»tle  Paul  wrote 
any  thing  iintnily,  than  that  the  Apostle  Peter  did  any  thing 
that  was  wrong?     If  this  be  so,  we  might  say,  which  God 


forbid  !  that  it  is  better  to  believe  that  the  Gospel  was  untrue, 
than  thai  Christ  was  denied  by  Peter:  and  that  the  book  of 
Kings  was  false,  than  that  so  great  a  Prophet,  so  eminently 
chosen  by  the  Lord  God,  coveted  and  committed  adultery 
with  the  wife  of  another  man,  and  by  the  slaughter  of  ber 
husband  added  to  the  nin  of  adultery  a  most  horrid  homicide. 
For  my  own  part,  firmly  relying  on  tlie  unerring  veracity 
Holy  Scripture,  I  shall  always  read  the  sacred  record 
verified  by  the  highest  testimony  of  heavenly  aatbority;  anc 
shall  see  in  it  the  examples  of  men  approved,  corrected, 
condemned,  faithfully  set  forth,  rather  than  sufier  myself  to' 
cavil  at  the  Divine  document,  because  I  feel  it  hard  to  credit  ' 
the  account  of  so  much  human  depravity  in  persons  so  distia^^ 
guished  by  their  general  excellence.  The  Manicheans,  whose~ 
nefarious  error  stands  confuted  by  the  clearest  sense  of  Uoly, 
Scripture,  because  they  are  unable  to  distort  its  sacnad  mc 
ing  into  an  agreement  with  their  false  opinions,  are  darinj 
enough  to  deny  its  authority ;  in  sucli  a  way,  indeed,  as  m 
directly  to  impute  falsehood  lo  the  Apostles  themselves,  bul 
to  certain  (who  they  arc  I  know  not)  coiTupters  of  the  text; 
when,  however,  they  can  support  these  assertions  neither  bji^ 
the  number  and  antiquity  of  the  copies,  nor  by  the  authorityH 
or  just  interpretation  of  the  language  from  which  the  interpre- 
tation into  Latin  has  been  made,  they  retreat  from  the  contest 
overpowered  by  the  force  of  simple  and  undeniable  truth. 

Is  it  not  then  obvious  to  your  correct  discernment*  how  mud 
countenance  is  administered  to  the  above  named  heretici 
when  we  do  not  merely  say  that  the  apostolical  writings  hai 
been  falsified,  but  that  the  Apostles  themselves  have  written 
falsehoods  ;  for  you  say,  that  it  is  not  credible  that  Pai 
should  have  meant  to  have  blamed  Peter  for  duins  what  hi 
Paul,  himself  had  done.     1  am  not  now  inquiring  what 
did,  but   what  he  has  written.     It  is  most  material  lo  m\ 
argument,  that  the  verily  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  wei 
given  us  to  build  up  our  precious  faith,  not  by  ordinary  (estw 
mony,  but  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  on  that  account  to' 
be  received  as  entitled  to  our  entire  belief,  and  as  standing  of 
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Uie  higbest  groand  of  authority*  should  in  every  part  b« 
t«i»ed  above  all  doubt  or  dispute.  Now  if  Peter  did  onlv 
ihst  which  it  was  right  in  him  to  do,  Paul  must  ha^-e  falsified 
the  fact,  wheii  he  said  that  be  perceived  him  walking  not 
according  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  If,  therefore,  Paul 
wrote  truly,  Peter  did  not  walk  rightly  according  to  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel.  He  did  that  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done. 
And  if  Paul  had  done  something  himself  of  the  same  kind,  I 
wouUl  rather  believe  that  he  was  capable  of  forgetting  in  his 
own  practice  the  correction  he  had  given  to  his  co-apostle 
than  suppose  that  he  inserted  a  falsehood  in  any  of  his  epistles, 
especially  in  one  tn  which  he  had  previously  said,  "  the  things 
which  I  write  unto  you,  behold^  before  God,  [  lie  not."  My 
beUef,  therefore,  is  this— that  Peter  did  what  he  did,  that  he 
might  induce  the  Gentiles  to  judaize;  for  that  is  what  Paul 
wrote,  whom  I  believe  incapable  of  falsifying.  And  in  that 
Peter  acted  wrongly,  for  it  was  contrary  to  the  Gospel  to  say 
that  they  who  believed  in  Christ  were  not  safe  without  retain- 
ing the  old  ceremonies  of  the  first  dispcusatiou.  It  was  for 
thisthatthebehevingJewsofAntioch  contended:  whom  Paul 
perseveringly  and  sharply  opposed.  He  neither  circumcised 
Timothy,  nor'perfomied  his  vow  at  Cenchrea,norby  the  advice 
of  James  joined  in  the  observance  of  the  same  rites  with  Uioso 
who  had  vowed,  to  make  it  appear  that  be  thought  that  Chris- 
tian salvation  depended  upon  any  such  ceremonies,  but  that  jio 
might  not  be  considered  as  condemniEig  those  things  which 
God  had  commanded  to  be  observed  by  the  former  generation 
as  the  prefiguration  of  tilings  to  come,  as  if  they  were  upon  a 
footing;  with  the  idolatries  of  the  heathens.  For  this  is  what 
James  said  to  him  upon  that  occasion, — that  it  bad  been  heard 
of  him  that  he  taught  a  defection  from  Moses;  implying  tlint 
it  was  an  impiety  in  the  believers  in  Chrint  to  be  separated 
from  the  Prophet  of  Christ,  by  condemning  the  doctrine  of 
which  Christ  himself  had  said,  "  Had  ye  believed  Mosi^ii, 
ye  would  have  believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of  me."  Attend,  I 
beseech  you,  to  the  words  of  Jamea, "  Thou  sccst,  brother,  how 
many  thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which  believe,  and  they 
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are  all  zealous  of  the  law  :  and  they  are  informed  of  ihee  ll 
thou  teachest  all  the  Jews,  which  arc  among  the  Gentiles,  to 
forsake  Moses,  saying  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their 
children,  neither  to  walk  after  the  customs.  What  ia  it  there- 
fore? The  multitude  must  needs  come  together;  for  they 
will  hear  that  thou  art  come.  Do,  therefore,  this  that  we 
say  to  thee;  we  have  four  men  who  have  a  vow  on  tfaem; 
them  take,  and  purify  thyself  with  them,  and  be  at  chargea 
with  them,  that  they  may  shave  tlieir  heads ;  and  all  may 
know  that  those  tlitngd  whereof  they  were  informed  conccni- 
ing  thee  are  nothing,  but  that  thou  thyself  also  walkest 
orderly,  and  keepcst  the  law.  As  touching  the  Gentiles  which 
believe,  we  have  written  and  concluded,  that  they  observe 
no  such  thing,  save  only  that  they  keep  themselves  frum 
things  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  strangled, 
and  from  fornication."^' 

It  is  plain,  I  conceive,  that  James  gave  this  advice  to  Pii 
that  ihu  believing  Jews  who  retained  a  zeal  for  the  law  mif 
know  that  what  they  had  been  told  concerning  Paul  was 
true ;  nor  be  made  to  think  that  Uie  ministrations  of  M( 
to  their  fathers  were  meant  to  be  condemned  as  sacrilegioi 
and  contrary  to  tlic  commaudmenta  of  Uod.     These  chsi 
against  Paul  had  not  originated  with  those  who  undersi 
with  what  intention  these  ceremonies  might  be  observed 
tliose  believing  Jews  whu  were  still  zealously  attached  to  thi 
ancient  usages,  from  a  reverence  to  their  divine  authority: 
prophetic  sanctity,  unmixed  with  any  belief  in  their  power' 
procuring  or  promoting  their  salvation,  which  they  knew 
be  revealed  only  through  Christ,  and  ministered  in  the  saci 
nient  of  baptism ;  but  with  those  who  wished  these  ceremoi 
to  be  kept  up  as  essential  to  salvation,  for  they  well  kn< 
that  Paul  was  a  moat  earnest  preacher  of  grace,  teaching  thi 
rot  by  the  works  of  the  law  men  were  to  be  justified, 'but 
the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  which  the  law  contained 
tyi)eB  and  shadows.     These  men,  in  order  to  stir  up  Kirife  ni 
envy  against  him,  proclaimed  him  as  the  enemy  of  the  li 
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id  of  the  diTiDe  commandments;  whose  fslse  accusations 
uld  in  no  wny  be  more  properly  confuted  than  by  bJs  con- 
tnnine  to  ihosc  very  ceremnnies  which  he  was  accused  of 
noijucing  as  impiuus;  shewing  it  to  be  his  opinion,  thai 
itber  were  the  Jews  to  be  forbidden  the  exercise  of  them,  as 
Bentiully  wicked  and  crituiiiul,nor  theOeatiles  to  be  compelled 
adopt  them  as  necessary  to  salvation.  For  if  he  really  did 
mounce  those  ceremonies  as  had  been  reported  of  him,  and 
tly  adopted  them  in  the  instances  above  mentioned,  to  feign 
regard  for  them,  and  to  conceal  his  real  scntimeuts,  James 
ould  not  have  said  to  him,  "  And  all  will  htow,  but  all  will 
ink  ttiat  what  they  have  heard  of  you  is  false  ;'*  especially 
I  in  Jerusalem  itself  the  Aposiles  had  already  decreed  that 
»  one  should  compel  the  Gentiles  to  jiidaize;  but  they  had 
K>t  decreed  that  no  one  should  prohibit  the  Jews  from 
odaizing,  although  the  Christian  doctrine  by  no  means  called 
pon  them  so  to  do.  Moreover,  if,  after  this  decree  of  the 
tpofttleii,  Peter  practised  thatdissimulalionin  Antioch,  where- 
ly  he  called  upon  the  Gentiles  to  adopt  the  customs  of  the 
ews,  which  he  himself  was  not  compelled  to  adopt,  although 
rom  respect  to  institutions  of  divine  ordination,  he  was  not 
Dterdicled  from  so  doing,  what  wonder  is  it  if  Paul  con- 
trained  him  to  declare  plainly,  what  he  had  so  recently  con- 
rorred  with  the  other  Apostles  in  decreeing. 

But  if  Peter  did  this,  as  I  incline  to  think  he  did,  before 
ihe  said  decree  was  pronounced  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  the  less 
o  be  wondered  at,  that  Paul  was  desirous  that  he  should  not 
jroidly  disguise,  but  openly  and  faithfully  assert  what  he 
•ell  knew  lo  be  bis  real  opinion;  either  from  having  conferred 
with  him  upon  the  subject,  or  because  be  hud  been  divinely 
tdmonished  on  Ibis  question  in  the  calling  of  Cornelius  the 
renlurion,  or  because  he  had  been  seen  to  eat  with  the  Gen- 
ilea  before  those,  of  whose  censures  he  was  afraid,  were  come 
[o  Antioch.  For  we  do  not  deny  that  Peter  was  really  of  the 
aroe  mind  with  Paul  in  this  matter.  Paul,  therefore,  on  this 
>ccasion,  brought  no  new  truth  to  the  conscience  or  recollec- 
ion  of  Peter,  but  convicted  him  of  dissimulation  in  calling 
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upon  the  Gcntilea  to  judaizc:  and  thedtssimiitationcan 
ill  this,  thai  ht!  ^ve  his  <iaiiclioti  to  the  duciriDe  o{\i\ 
nmintttined  thnt  believers  in  Chri^it  couUI  not  be  nn^xd 
circumcision,  and  those  other  obaervances,  which  wM 
8liado»s  and  prefigurations  of  what  was  (o  come. 

I'aul'g  reason  (or  circumcising  Timothy  was  thi»H 
might  not  nppcnr  to  the  Jcwr,  and  especially  to  hii  k 
on  the  mother's  aide,  thnt  circnnicisiou  was  htld  by 
abhorn-nce,  as  worthy  only  of  an  idolatrous  people;  * 
circumcision  was  grounded  on  divine  authority,  and 
was  a  dehision  of  Satan.     Titus,  on  the  other  hand,! 
not  circumcise,  lest  he  should  ^vu  coloar  to  the  fftli 
suasion  of  those  who  thought  that  without  circumcisioil 
was  no  salvation,  and  nti<;ht  borrow  the  exaroplc  uf  P 
diffuse  this  persuasion  among  the  Gentile  converts.  AQ 
he  plainly  intimates  in  saying,  "  but  neither  Tituft,  f 
with  me,  being  a  Greek,  was  compelled  to  be  circa' 
and  tliat  because  of  false  brethruu  unawares  brought  i 
came  in  privily  to  spy  out  our  liberty,  which  wc  have  in 
Jesus,  that  they  might  bring  us  into  bondage.     To  who 
gave  place  by  subjection,  no  not  for  an  hour;  that  the 
of  the  Gospel  might  continue  with  you." 

Here  he  shews,  by  his  omitting  circumcision  in  on< 
and  practising  it  in  another,  the  opinion  he  pntertnri 
the  Jewish  ceremonies,  as  not  being  of  obligation,  nor 
be  rejected  as  impious.  And,  at  the  same  time,  we  she 
careful  to  avoid  that  notion  of  some  philosopliers,  whc 
certain  acts  in  a  middle  state,  between  rectitude  and 
grcAsion,  ascribing  to  them  neither  the  qualities  of  t) 
nor  of  the  other ;  while  we  avoid  the  other  extreme,  of  h 
that  to  observe  the  cerenionirs  of  the  law  cannot,  uod 
circumstances,  be  matter  of  indifference,  but  must  be 
positively  good,  or  positively  bad:  so  that  if  we  proi 
them  good,  wc  admit  our  obligation  to  perform  them ; 
then  we  must  believe  the  Apostles,  in  the  case  unde 
sidcralion,  nut  truly  and  faithfully,  but  in  appearance  o 
have  conformed  to  them. 
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But  it  is  not  the  imitation  of  the  philosophera,  who  pay 
DC  respect  to  truth  in  their  disputations,  from  the  imputa- 
n  of  which  I  am  so  desirous  of  defending  the  Apostles,  as 
m  that  of  the  advocates  of  the  forum,  who,  in  their  plead- 
Ti  in  other  men's  causes,  allow  themselves  to  falsify ;  and 
piose  example  cannot,  I  tliink,  be  borrowed  in  expounding 
epistle  to  the  Galalians,  to  confirm  the  inference  of  dissimu- 
tion  in  the  Apostles  in  the  matterof  the  Jewish  ceremonies; 
if  it  may,  i  surely  need  not  scruple,  in  discussing  the 
ibject  with  you,  to  advert  to  the  doijtnas  of  the  phihisoplicrs, 
bo  are  not  to  be  discredited  as  dealing  altogether  in  falsitiee, 
Ut  as  relying  upon  what  is  in  the  greater  part  false,  and  who 
here  thev  happen  to  be  true,  are  still  aliens  from  the  grace  of 

m  who  is  trulli  itself.  But  why  may  I  not  say  that  the  sacra- 
ts  which  were  commanded  under  the  old  dispensation  are 

iither  good,  in  as  much  as  men  can  not  bo  justified  by  them, 

r  they  only  are  the  shadows  and  prenuncialois  of  the  grace 

hereby  we  are  justified;  nor  altogether  bad,  in  oa  much  as 
ly  were  instituted  by  divine  authority,  and  were  suited  to 
he  seasoDB  and  occasions  to  which  they  related ;  nmre  espe- 
nlly,  too,  when  it  is  remembered  thnt  God  himself  declares, 
ty  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  that  he  has  given  to  that  people 
M>mmanduients  which  are  not  good  :  probably,  if  we  may  ven- 
Uire  the  thought,  not  pronouncing  them  bad,  butouly  not  good; 
bat  is,  not  such  as  that  men  could  be  made  good  liy  them,  or 

oold  become  not  good  without  them. 

I  aay,  therefore,  that  circumcision,  and  other  such  things, 
vere  divinely  ordaiued,  in  the  prior  dispensation,  as  a  signifi- 
cation of  the  future,  to  be  perfected  by  Clirist  Jesus ;  upon 

he  coming  of  which  future,  those  things  remained  still  m  the 
cred  record,  to  be  perused  and  studied  for  the  understanding 
of  prophecy,  but  not  necessary  to  be  performed,  as  if  we  were 

til)  expecting  the  coming  of  the  things  bo  signified.  These 
Ihiogs  were  therefore,  it  is  true,  not  to  be  made  obligatory 
upon  the  Gentile  world  ;  and  yet  were  they  not  to  be  so  inter- 
dicted to  the  Jews  as  thiiigs  to  be  held  in  abhorrence,  and 
utterly  condemned.     They  were  intended  gradually  to  disap- 
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pear  before  the  fervent  preaching  of  the  grace  of  Christ,' 
which  alone  believers  could  be  made  to  discern  that  they 
could  not  be  justified  or  saved  by  these  shadows,  prefiguring 
events  then  future,  but  since  arrived  and  present,  so  that  in 
the  calling  of  the  Jews  themselves,  after  our  Lord  came  in  the 
flesh,  and  the  apostolic  commission  began,  the  use  of  th^ri 
things  were  visibly  superseded.  Still,  when  wc  reflect  h9N| 
they  formerly  stood,  commended  by  their  import  and  ^ignifi- 
cation,  we  must  consider  them  not  as  things  detestable,  and 
to  be  shunned  as  we  would  an  idolatrous  practice;  while  to 
insist  upon  the  observance  of  them  would  be  wrong,  le&t  they 
might  come  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  to  salvation.  Thi« 
some  heretics  have  thought,  who,  while  they  have  aflccled  to 
be  both  Jews  and  Christians,  have  become  neither  Jews  nor 
Christians;  against  whose  opinions  yun  have  condescended 
very  kindly  to  cnution  me.  though  I  have  never  been  in  any 
dangerof  adopting  them  :  Lut  whose  error  Peter  did  feign, out 
of  fear,  to  adopt,  so  that  Paul  with  truth  might  alBrm  thai  he 
walked  not  rightly  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospd. 
Paul  did  not  so  do;  he  only  observed  the  old  usages  upon  I 
occasion,  so  far  as  to  shew  that  they  were  not  positively  tob* 
condemned :  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  the  faithful  wtn 
saved,  not  by  these,  but  by  the  faith  that  coiucth  of  grace; 
lest  any  might  suppose  him  to  mean  that  these  observaocei 
were  necessary.  And  in  this  view  it  is,  and  under  these 
modifications,  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Apostle  Paul  did 
the  things  above  alluded  to,  not  with  a  simulating  but  sincere 
intention  :  und  as  to  luyself,  I  neither  call  upon,  nor,  indeed, 
allow  any  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity  seriously  and 
cerely  to  practise  these  ceremonies  any  more  than  you, 
suppose  Paul  in  these  instances  to  have  performed 
deceptiously. 

Am  I  to  understand  the  sum  of  all  your  reasonings  on  t1ii» 
point  to  be  no  other  than  this— that  after  the  Qospel  of  Christ 
was  revealed,  the  believing  Jews,  in  offering  the  sacrifices 
which  Paul  offered,  in  circumcising  theirchildien,  iu  observing 
their  sabbaths,  provided  ihcy  did  these  things  pretendingly 
and  deceptiously,  did  not  act  blameably  ?     If  this  ] 
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tre  lapsing  not  into  the  error  of  the  Ebtonites,"  or  of  those 
whom  they  commonly  call  Nazarenes,  or  any  ancient  heresy, 
but  into  1  know  not  what  new  and  strange  opinion.  But  if 
you  Answer,  to  clear  yourself  from  this  imputation,  that  the 
Apostles  were  at  that  tune  to  be  commended  for  ihmr  pretended 
■doplion  of  the  ancient  ceremonies,  to  avoid  offending  many 
of  the  believing  Jeivs,  who  were  yet  weak  in  tlie  faith,  and  did 
not  understand  tlint  these  ceremonies  were  to  be  wholly  laid 
•nde;  but  now,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  grace  of  Christ  is 
received  among  so  many  nations  that  were  once  heathen,  and 
contirraed  among  all  the  churches  of  Christ  by  the  reading  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  which  are  to  be  perused  for  edifi- 
cation, and  not  revived  in  actual  observances,  it  could  answer 
DO  useful  end,  but  would  be  downright  madness  to  feign  to 
adopt  them  ;  why  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  say  that  the 
Apostle  Paul,  and  other  Christians  of  correct  and  pure  faitli, 
ought  to  be  commeadod  for  having  sincerely  observed  those 
ceremonies  of  the  Jewii,  which  were  of  proplietic  significancy, 
and  kept  with  so  much  reverence  by  their  most  pious  ances- 
tors, that  they  might  not  at  once  be  cast  otf  by  their  |X}sterity 
as  impious  and  diabolical.  It  is  true,  that  when  these  usages, 
^e  faith  which  was  prcnunciated  by  ihcui  being  fully  disclosed 
by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  had  lost  their  official 
vitality,  they  were  properly  to  be  considered  as  defunct,  and 
calling  only  for  decent  burial,  yet  it  was  right  that  that  burial 
should  be  marked  by  a  real  and  not  a  pretended  respect — nor 
was  the  carcase  on  a  sudden  to  be  abandoned  to  bustile  con- 
tempt, and  thrown,  as  it  were,  to  the  dogs.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  wbosoevftr,  even  among  the  Jewish  converts,  should 
desire  to  celebrate  those  buried  usages,  by  raking  ihtm  from 
their  ashes,  would  not  be  the  performer  of  their  funeral  obsc- 
qnies,  but  an  impious  violator  of  the  repose  of  tfie  scpulclire.^' 

*•  The  Ebioniies  were  a  wet  of  the  Hrbrpw  converts,  who  circumcLwd,  nod 
letained  the  Jewish  Uwa  and  customs,  among  iheir  olhcr  hciesies  Irenieus, 
lib.  I.  c.  26.     TertuIU  Ue  Fne^r.  Ilxret.  c.  Z'i. 

^  l^tese  views  and  reasonings  of  Au^slin  are  beautifully  and  luminously 
expi¥<9ed.  They  called,  howtver,  perhupt  for  soiiivlliint;  ntoi*  from  this  peal 
and  gcxxl  man  on  the  side  of  cimiion,  a»  ii  did  appenr  thai  even  in  the  fuunli 
cSDtuiy,  and  wiihio  hii  own  experience  and  obserration,  the  Jewish  t-eretnonin 


len  the  gotupel  was  first  revealed.  Atthat  junci 
ierL-nce  to  the  old  national  u»iges  had  nothing  in  i 
Inictive  eflfect,  but  in  progress  of  time  bad  conseque 
ensue,  unless  all  Christiana  should  agree  in  abanda 
lest  by  degrees  the  distinction  should  be  lost  bet 
Muses  taught  his  peculiar  people,  and  the  rites  obse 
temples  ofthc  false  deities  under  the  influence  of  the 
I  am  really  more  to  be  blamed  for  my  negligence 
stance,  than  you  for  the  harshness  of  your  censure. 
let  it  be  considered  that  long  before  I  had  received  y 
when  I  was  writing  against  Faustus  the  Manicheao,  i 
myself,  though  somewhat  briefly,  on  this  subject 
might,  methinks,  if  you  had  deigned  so  to  do,  hBT< 
that  explanation,  or  have  learned  from  tlicni  by  w 
my  letter  to  you,  in  what  manner  I  had  declared 
them  on  this  point.  I  expect  from  your  benevo1eQ< 
dour  that  you  will  believe  me,  when  in  the  preeeno 

had  more  general  attraction  than  was  oonsisteal  witb  the  puri^ 
worahip.  Tti«  s)'Dagogiies  nt  Antiocli,  especiaUy,  made  a  gn 
specious  sanctil)- ;  and  Oie  preft-rcc  of  curing  dlscaics  of  body 
cxorcisnu,  charms,  amulets,  ami  other  tnysiit;  symbols,  had  k 
ioHuetMie  on  weak  and  unaeuled  minds,  tliai  tuany  of  the  ocmre 
unity  wvK  almost  seduced  by  them  into  u  fetal  apostasy.  If 
punishment  by  ilie  laws  of  Uiir  empire  resuained  lliem  from  goiii| 
reamiinu  did  not  prereni  llicir  adopting  a  middle  course,  id  wl 
was  endearoured  to  be  effected  hetweeo  lliv  Chmlian  otid  Jm|| 
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usun:  you,  that  it  never  was  my  o{niuoQ  ibat  even  the  Jewish 
oooverLsought  at  this  time,  with  any  intention  or  meaning  what- 
ever, to  continue  the  observance  of  their  ancient  cereiuoniea  : 
while  with  respect  to  Paul  himself,  I  ever  thought  the  same 
liace  the  study  of  bis  epistles  have  been  familiar  to  mu;  and 
I  presume  you  would  not  think  that,  at  this  time,  it  could  be 
allowable  in  any  one  to  feign  the  observance  of  those  Jewish 
titeBf  thoufrh  you  suppose  the  apostle  so  to  have  acted. 

Furthermore  as  you  say,  and  declare  with  a  loud  voice, 
Ihough  the  whole  world  (should  oppotte  you,  that  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Jews  are  pernicious,  and  of  fatal  consequence  to 
Christiana ;  and  that  whosoever,  be  he  Jewish  or  Gentile  con- 
Tcn,  shaU  observe  them,  is  fallen  into  the  abyss  of  .Satan's 
kingdom ;  to  the  same  opinion  I  do  entirely  assent;  and  further 
say,  that  whosoever  shall  observe  these  ceremonies,  whether  he 
be  of  Jewish  or  Gentile  origin,  not  only  truly,  but  in  jtrelencey 
it  fallen  into  the  said  abyss:  and  what  more  will  you  require 
of  me.  But  as  you  admit  that  the  simulation  practised  by  the 
apostles,  at  the  first  preaching  of  the  new  faith,  could  not  be 
allowable  at  the  present  time,  sodo  Imake  a  similar  distinction 
between  the  two  periods  as  to  the  justifiableuess  of  Paul's 
tincere  observance  of  the  same  ceremonies;  deeming  the  same 
practice  to  deserve  commendation  at  the  one  time,  and  repro- 
bation at  the  other.  So,  although  we  read  that  the  law  and 
the  prophets  were  until  John  the  Baptist;  and  that  therefore 
Ihe  Jews  sought  to  put  Christ  to  death,  because  he  had  not 
only  broken  the  sabbuth,  but  said  also  that  God  was  his 
Father,  making  himself  equal  with  God, — that  we  have  re- 
ceived grace  for  grace, — tliat  the  law  was  given  by  Moses, 
but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ; — and  through 
Jeremiah  the  promise  was  given  that  God  would  make  a  new 
coTenant  with  the  house  of  Judah,  not  according  to  the  cove- 
nant which  he  made  with  their  fathers  ;  nevertheless  I  do  not 
imagine  that  the  Lord  liimself  was  fallaciously  circumcised  by 
his  parents;  and  if  we  say  that  on  account  of  his  infancy  he 
did  not  prevent  it;  still  I  cannot  suppose  that  our  Lord  said 
^llaciously  to  the  leper,  whom  certainly  not  the  ceremony 
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commanded  by  Moses,  but  He  himself  had  cleansed,  **Oo, 
aud  offer  fur  tliyself  the  sacrifice  whicli  Muses  commanded  for 
a  testimony  to  ihom ;"  nor  did  he  decrpiiouxly  go  up  to  the 
feast;  and  that  loo  so  fur  from  the  osleutation  of  doing  it 
btfore  men,  that  he  did  not  go  openly,  but  prirately.    Again, 
the  same  ttpostle  Paul  said,  "Behold  I  Paul  say  unto  you,  tbat 
if  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  is  become  of  no  effect  unto  you." 
Did  he  impose  then  upou  Timothy,  and  cause  Christ  to  be 
of  no  cfi'cct  unto  him  ?  or  will  you  say  that,  because  he  did  il 
deceptively,  it  produced  no  such  consequence?  this  certainly 
was  not  so  stated  by  Paul;  who,  without  any  re8{>ect  to  tk 
intention  with  which  it  was  dotic,  whether  for  a  real  or  decep- 
tious  purpose,  said  siniply, "  If  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall 
profit  you  nothing."    If  you  wish  us  to  think  that  Paul  shocM 
be  understood  to  mean,  if  ye  be  circumcised,  unless  it  be  done 
simulatively  and  deceptiously,  then  I  tlilnk  1  may  without 
hesitation,  require  of  you  to  allow  me  to  understand  Paul  to 
have  Intended  lo  cunvey  the  following  meaning  :   "  If  ye  be 
circumcised,  having  done  the  same  as  thinking;  that  otberwiie 
ye  could  not  be  saved,  whoever  has  received  this  rite  with 
such  hope  or  intention,  Christ  hath  profited  him  nothing."  Ai 
he  plainly  said  in  another  place :  "  For  if  righteousness  cococ 
by  the  law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain."    He  then  aanuunccs 
what  you  have  yourself  reminded  me  of,  "Christ  is  become  of 
no  effect  unto  you,  whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the  law, 
ye  are  fallen  from  grace."     The  apostle's  design  was  to  show 
them  to  be  in  error  who  imagined  that  they  could  find  their 
justification  in  the  law,  not  those  who  then  kept  up  the  ubsvr\* 
ance  of  those  legal  ceremonies  in  honour  of  him  by  whoui  they 
were  first  ordained,  well  understanding  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  instituted, — that  of  setting  forth  in  types  and  figures 
truths  afterwards  to  he  revealed — aud  how  long  the  uiaiutc- 
nence  of  them  could  be  permitted. 

Consistently  with  this  distinction,  he  says  in  another  place, 
"  If  ye  are  led  of  the  spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  law."  Now 
what  is  the  being  under  the  law  to  v%hicli  the  apostle  affixes 
blame,  is  the  great  question  in  my  judgment :  for  he  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  mean  that  those  were/  ia  an  ill  sense,  under 
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t,  who  merely  observed  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  other 
sh  outward  rites  wliich  wore  practised  by  the  Jews  of  old, 
It  abuiidoiicd  by  thirCJiristiati?,  but  who  merited  the  censures 
the  moral  law  by  not  obeying  its  injimctionB.    The  law  says, 
m  shalt  not  covet :  and  thi$,  we  must  admit,  Christians  arc 
md  equally  to  observe,  as  it  is  confirmed  and  illuHtrated  in 
fullest  manner  by  the  gospel:  which  says,  "the  law  is  holy, 
id  the  conmiandnient  Is  haly,  and  just,  and  good."    And  \m- 
mcdiately   subjoins,  "  Was  then  that  which  is  good,  made 
death  unto  me?  God  forbid !  but  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin, 
working  death  in  me  by  that  which  is  good,  that  sin  by  the 
commandment  might  become  exceeding  sinful,"  Iva  ytvtjTat 
tatO'  viripjioXpv  afiapTuXoz  ij  afiopriu  Sia  tij^  tvroXn^.   And  to 
tlie  same  effbct,  he  in  another  place  says,  "  Moreover  the  law 
entered  that  the  otTtiicc  mii^ht  abound ;  but  where  sin  abounded 
grace  did  much  more  abound."   And  in  another  place,  having 
before  spoken  of  the  dispensation  of  grace,  and  of  its  justifying 
efficacy,  he  proceeds  in  the  way  of  interrogation  :  "  Wherefore, 
then,  serveth  the  law  ?"  1 1  was  added,  because  of  transgression, 
till  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made. 
Those,  therefore,  he  says,  are  under  the  law,  whom  the  law 
pronounces  guilty,  as  nut  satisfying  its  requirements,  while 
from  not  understanding  the  bcneht  of  grace,  as  aiding  our  in- 
firmity in  obeying  the  commandments  of  God,  tliey  presume 
upon  their  own  strength  with  a  proud  confidence  in  llicm- 
aelves.  The  fulfilment  of  the  law  is  love.    But  the  love  of  God 
is  spread  abroad  in  our  hearts,  not  by  ourselves,  but  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  is  given  to  us.      But  to  treat  this  subject 
with  sufHcient  fulness,  would  be  fitter  for  a  volume  than  a 
letter.    If  the  precept  of  the  law — thou  shalt  not  covet, — with- 
out the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  holds  a  transgressor  in  his 
guilt,  and  gives  him  rather  condemnation  than  deliverance ; 
in  as  much  as  no  power  to  obey  is  coupled  with  the  command, 
how  mucii  less  can  we  expect  from  circumcision,  and  other 
such  outward  signs,  which  were  of  necessity  to  be  abolLshed, 
as  grace  came  to  be  more  fully  revealed,  the  power  of  justifi- 
cation.    These  outward  ceremonies,  however,  were  not  things 
to  be  shunned  Hke  the  impious  rites  of  the  heathen  world,  even 
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when  grace  itself  began  to  be  revealed,  since  ibe  revelation 
grace  wu  prefigured  in  theitc  adumbratiooa ;  but  trere  to 
permitted /or  a  while,  to  those  who  drew  their  origin  frooi 
jjtjoplc  lo  whom  they  were  given.  They  were  afterwards, 
it  were,  buried  with  honour,  never  more  to  be  brought  to 
practice  by  Christians. 

But  when  you  say  that  "  these  Jewish  customs  were  not  so 
tu  be  laid  aside,  as  never  to  l)e  used  as  a  means  or  iustrutneol 
{dUpensatwe),  as  was  the  opinion  of  our  ancestors,"  what  ihi* 
notion,  implies,  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me :  for  either 
this  is  what  I  call  ojficiosum  meiulacium,  an  official  falsehood, 
(this  d'lspensatio  being  the  office  or  duty  of  honestly  faUify* 
iog,)  or  something  of  which  I  perceive  not  the  nature  ot 
meaning,  unless,  by  the  addition  of  some  quality  implied  in 
the  term  dispcmatiot  a  lie  is  changed  in  itd  essence  and  cha- 
racter. But  if  such  an  account  of  the  mutter  be  absurd,  vby 
do  you  then  not  at  once  say  out  plainly,  that  an  ofKcial  he 
may  be  defeuded  1  unless,  indeed,  you  are  troubled  about  tbe 
name,  inasmuch  as  the  term  officium  does  not  appear  to  be 
made  use  of  in  ecclesiastical  books;  which,  however,  oar 
honoured  Ambrose  was  not  afraid  to  use,  who  entitled  some  of 
his  books  abounding  in  useful  precepts,  "  De  OfBciis."  bi 
your  opinion  that  it  is  culpable  to  lie  officiose,  but  commend' 
able  to  do  the  same  dispetisative  ?  Is  it  sometimes  the  part  of 
a  good  man,  and  even  of  a  Christian  man,  to  deal  ia  false- 
hood 1  to  whom  it  bath  been  said,  "  Let  your  communicatioa 
be  yea,  yea;  nay,  nay:  that  ye  fall  not  into  condeumatioa ;" 
and  who  hear  from  an  authority  to  wliich  they  trusty  "Thou 
slmlt  destroy  all  them  that  apeak  falsely." 

Doubtless  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  a  faithful  dispenser  of  the 
Gospel,  brings  before  us  nothing  but  truth  and  certainty  id 
his  writings;  and  agreeably  to  this  character,  and  this  stew- 
ardship, he  truly  wrote  that  he  saw  Peter  walking  not  lighlJy 
according  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  resisted  him  to 
his  face.     Peter  truly  received  what  Paul  said  for  bis  correo^H 

'*  Tliew  noble  remnrlcs  of  Atigustio  conveyed  much  wholeMme  and  needful 
insmiction  to  Jeroni,  und  (wiifi  reverence  be  it  said)  it  gave  a  uaeful  leswa  U 
■he  rnttiera  ofilie  fourth  century. 


Tonanm 


nmaled,  wfcMk 

',  Ml  CMM^j  WinMMft 

fWakkcM^aawiiMW 
■ak«s  the  conplMtr  eh^ 


tiaoyftad  «iih  Che  fiadaa  «Ueh  ■ 

lirf  tolier  q— yl»  •»  |i Ii  Mt 

tbey  device  fas  the  padi  «f 
vbo  af*  WImv  Aem  is  ip  ■■ 
wboae  rraMiylr  «c  kum  tbat  tbe 
Gevpd  cnrtb  »  «D  be 
wipfiii^iMBtrf 
persereruice  m  aa  vprifht 
meter,  yet,  ^  m  aagie  act  of  Tvtae^  then  ia 
■Anirabtc  an!  IradaUe  ■■  netiww^  corvectiia  wA  hmnilMy. 
Uuo  ia  reprarii^  ■iwnndarr  wiCk  *■"'*■  11^  Wlulr,  Uwiv- 
fore,  we  idpeei  tbe  ligliteoas  Inedon  of  PmI.  tet  not  tbe 
sanctified  ■■hiaiiniwi  of  Pelcr  be  witboot  tbe  admirauou  it 
desenrea.  And  this,  in  my  humble  judgment,  was  a  much 
wafer  gnraod  of  deTeoce  against  tbe  calaiDnies  of  Porphyry, 
ifaoD  to  gire  an  iiiterpietatioQ  of  tbe  transaction  alluded  to 
between  Patd  and  Peter  that  would  improve  his  opportunity 
of  malignantly  charging  tbe  Christians  with  folsutiood  in  wriliug^ 
their  epLstles,  aiid  in  handling  the  dirjne  ordinances.  You 
nek  of  me,  in  terms  of  challenge,  to  mention  some  one  autho- 
rity, at  least,  for  my  opinion,  since  you  have  named  ao  many 
who  ha»e  preceded  you  in  your  exposition  of  the  subjrrt; 
re(]^uesting  me,  if  1  hod  you  in  error,  to  bear  with  you  fur  tho 
aake  of  those  who  are  associated  with  you  in  that  eiTor,  \\'ith 
those  writers  1  must  confess  my  entire  uimcquiiinluncc;  and  of 
four  of  them,  the  total  being  about  six  or  seven,  you  youmrlf 
have  greatly  lowered  the  authority.  That  Liiodicean,  whooo 
name  you  do  not  give,  you  sayhajt  lately  abnndoni'd  tho  rhurcli: 
Alexander  you  admit  to  have  been  un  old  heretic  :  On^rn  nnd 
Didymus  I  have  found  severely  taken  to  (jiaW  in  your  more 
recent  workH,  and  that  too  upon  question*  of  no  onlininy 
weif^htand  importance;  tlimigh, indeed,  thin  lante  Ori^i>n  hitd 
before  been  the  theme  of  your  adniirulion  and  prnino.'*    HuL  1 

"  This  rcreatility  of  Jcrom  am»e  from  ilml  ilangvmtii  mmim  iu1<i|iIh1  \tf 

some  of  the  great  divines  of  Ihc  foiirlii  ctinluty,  of  uMttK  %n\ '    -  •  .        ,  f 

Mmotimcfl  citing  Ihetn  inw»mplclely,  for  llic  (iiir]VWN-"i  of  ilirit  1 
Aiif;iisiin  wu  superior  lo  the  use  of  any  Mirli  npnltcota. 
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mudi  qocstion  whether,  even  in  such  company,  you  wmili 
willingly  be  in  error;  and,  indeed,  I  rather  infer,  from  yavti 
mode  vi'  expressing  yourself,  that  you  do  not  really  think  Oifl 
persuns  alluded  to  were  really  in  error.  For  who  is  there  that 
would  choose  to  be  associated  with  any  one  in  his  mistukes? 

Three  only  remuiu  to  yuu,  Euscbius,  Etuisenus,  Theodonis 
Heracleotes,  and  he  whom  a  little  afterwards  is  mentioned  by 
you,  John,'<^  who  lately  ruled  the  church  in  the  Archiepiscof 
chair  of  Constantinople. 

Moreover,  if  you  inquire  what  were  the  ficutinients  of  on 
Ambrose  on  this  bead,  or  of  our  Cyprian,  you  will  perha| 
discover  that  there  has  not  been  w.mtiog  to  us  thone  by  wh( 
authority  we  are  countenanced:  although,  as  I  have  alread] 
stat<.*d,  I  acknowledge  an  unqualified  subjection  only  to 
canonical  scriptures,"  of  which  T  feel  assured  that  theyai 
chargeable  with  no  error  in  opinion  or  statement.  But  should 
I  look  for  some  third  person  on  my  nide,  that  I  may  meet  your 
three  with  three  of  my  own,  one  is  at  hand, — the  apostle  Paul. 
To  him  1  betake  myself  from  all  who  maintain  another  opinion; 
to  tiim  1  make  my  appeal,  resting  upon  what  he  tells  usiobli 
epistle  to  the  Galatiuns,  that  he  saw  Peter  walking  not  rightly 
according  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  that  he  withstood 
him  to  the  face,  because  he  compelled  the  Gentiles  to  live  as 
did  the  Jews.  \Vlit;ther  he  wrote  what  was  true,  or  lied  aft£r 
some  unintelligible  mode  of  official  J'aUehood,  others  must  de- 
tenniiie.  A  little  above,  indeed,  I  hear  him  in  the  preface  to 
his  narrative,  speaking  thus  in  a  solemn  voice,  "  Whut  I  write, 
unto  you,  behold,  before  God,  1  He  not."  Let  those  who  diffe 
fi-om  me  on  this  point,  pardon  me  if  I  say  I  give  greater  credil 
to  so  great  an  apostle  making  this  solemn  adjuration  in,  and  il 
behalf  of,  his  own  letters,  than  to  what  the  most  learned  dt 
putant  may  say  concerning  letters  not  his  own.  Nor  do  I  re- 
gard the  imputation  of  defending  I'aul,  not  as  putting  on  the 
appearance  of  being,  but  as  bring  actually  in  error.  He  neither 
affected  to  be  in  error,  but  used  his  liberty  as  an  apostle,  when 

"  ChrysoBlora. 

"  St  Augusttn  was  CQosUnt  in  this  sound  opiaion. 
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the  time  seemed  to  require  it,  giving  a  temporary  countenance 
to  u»ugea  originally  Ret  on  foot  by  the  providence  of  Gotl  for 
fthadowing  forlh  future  dispensations ;  nor  was  he  rtally  in  the 
error  of  the  Jews ;  but  on  the  contrary,  not  only  knew,  but 
earnestly  and  vehemently  maintained  that  they  egregiously 
erred  who  pressed  thui^e  observances  upon  the  Gentile  converts, 
or  treated  them  as  necessary  to  the  j  ustificalion  of  the  faithful. 
And  when  1  remarked,  that  he  became  a  Jew  to  tlie  Jews, 
and  a  Gentile  to  the  Gentile  converts,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
imposing  upon  cither,  but  out  of  a  tolerating  sympathy  ;  you 
Beem,  as  I  have  already  said,  not  to  pay  due  attention  to  my 
meaning,  or,  it  might  be,  1  did  not  express  my  meaning  with 
sufficient  perspicuity.     I  did  not  s»y  that  Paul  had  pretended 
an  adherence  to  the  practices  uf  the  Jews,  out  of  a  feeling  fur 
Iheir  prejudices,  but  that  he  did  not  dissemble  in  his  confor- 
mity to  the  usages  uf  the  Jews,  any  more  than  in  his  similar 
conduct  towards  the  Gentiles.     For  when  I  asked  you  why, 
if  hi»  becoming  a  Jew  to  the  Jews  consisted  in  his  deteptiouslt/ 
adopting  Jewish  customs,  he  did  not  practise  the  same  dissimu- 
lation in  respect  to  the  customs  of  the  Gentiles,  you  answered 
that  his  being  a  Gentile  to  the  Gentiles,  consisted  in  his  de- 
nying the  necetisity  of  circumcision,  and  the  distinctions  res- 
pecting aliments,  maintained  by  the  Jews.  I  would  ask  whether 
this  accommodation  in  favour  of  the  Gentiles,  was  also  mutter  of 
dissimulation  ?  which  if  it  would  be  absiurd  to  suppose,  so  also 
would  it  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  liberty  allowed  to  the 
Jewish  ceremonies  was  the  result  citlier  of  a  servile  necessity, 
or  what  would  be  of  a  far  less  worthy  character,  of  a  deceitful 
policy.   To  the  pure  in  heart,  and  to  those  who  know  the  truth, 
as  he  himself  testifies,  uuIcbs  in  this  also  he  dissembles,  every 
creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  is  to  be  rejected ;  but  to 
be  received  with  thanksgiving.     Why  then  must  Paul  be  de- 
ceptious  in  being  a  Jew  to  Jews,  and  sincere  in  being  a  Gen- 
tile to  Gentiles?  why  to  the  wild  olive  grafted  in,  was  he  true 
and  sincere  in  his  ministry,  while  to  the  natiiml  braciches  he 
must  needs  have  thrown  over  his  teaching  the  niitnlle  of  dis- 
simulation? why  as  a  Gentile  to  Gentiles,  dues  he  Leach  what 
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he  thinks,  and  think  what  he  says;  and  as  a  Jew  to  Jen, 
harbour  one  thing  in  hi«  heart,  and  utter  another  in  his  wonlv 
acts,  and  writings?  To  both  classes  of  pcraoa*  he  owed  Uie 
same  charity,  out  uf  a  puru  heart,  a  good  conscience,  sudt' 
faith  unfeigned.  And  so  was  he  made  all  thing's  to  all  nuDi 
that  he  might  gain  some,  not  by  fraud,  but  by  the  leading  of 
affection  :  not  by  consenting  deceitfully  to  all  the  evil  pracliccf 
of  men ;  but  by  adopting  the  weaknesses  of  others,  as  if  thev 
were  his  own,  and  by  the  balroof  kindness,  lieahng  the  intimii> 
lies  of  those  wliotie  attention  he  had  thus  bespoken. 

When,  therefore,  the  Apostle  allowed  himself  to  perform 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  if  they  were  imperative 
upon  him,  he  did  not  out  of  kindness  practise  a  deception, 
but,  having  respect  to  ceremonies  commanded  by  the  Lurd 
God  to  be  observed  for  a  limited  period,  he  distinguished  be- 
twe«n  them  and  the  sacrilegious  usages  of  the  Gcntilea. 
bccamca  Jewto  Jews,  toextiicate  them  from  the  error  of  trus 
ing  rather  to  a  supposed  saving  efiect  of  llii:  ancient  ceremoui 
and  observances  of  the  law,  than  to  Christ,  their  true  de- 
liverer; himself  adopting  their  ceremonies,  and  putting  him* 
self  iu  the  same  state  of  exposure  to  error;  munifesUng  by 
such  conduct,  a  love  to  his  neighbour  equal  to  his  love  of 
liimHelf,  and  his  obedience  to  the  monition  to  do  unto  others 
as  we  would  that  others  should  do  unto  us  ;  which  precept  our 
Lord  declared  to  be  at  once  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

This  compassionate  sympathy  is  manifested  by  the  Apostle 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  "  If  a  man  be  overtaken  in 
a  fault,  ye,  which  are  spintual,  restore  Buch  ao  one  in  tlie 
spirit  of  meekness,  considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be 
tempted."  As  if  he  had  said,  put  yourself  on  a  footing  with 
him,  that  yon  may  win  him :  not,  indeed,  by  committing  the 
same  fault,  or  feigning  to  be  guilty  of  the  same,  but  dealing 
with  the  delinquent  as  not  forgetting  how  we  ourselves  may 
be  overtaken,  and  by  treating  another  with  the  same  consi- 
deration and  forhearauce  which  we  should  took  for  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  ;  that  Js,  not  by  feigning  what  was  riitilly  not 
felt,  but  by  acting  with  the  sympathy  which  is  due  from  one 
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iDfirm  being  to  another.  So,  whether  to  Jew,  or  Gentile,  or 
to  any  other  fellow  creature,  convicted  of  crime  or  error,  not 
feigning  to  be  what  he  realty  was  not,  but  knowincr  himself  to 
be  a  man,  with  his  liabilities  to  error,  Paul  became  all  things 
to  all  men,  that  he  lui^bt  gain  soaie. 

1  beseech  you,  be  pleased  to  look  into  yourself,  nay,  I  would 
say,  into  yourself  in  your  reUtion  to  myself;  and  recollect,  ur,  if 
you  have  still  in  writing  the  words  used  by  you  in  that  letter 
which  you  sent  by  the  hand  of  our  brother,  and  now  my 
colleague,  Cyprian,  let  them  remind  you  with  what  true, 
siDcere,  and  overflowing  uffcctuon,  after  gravely  expustulating 
with  me  on  a  matter  in  which  you  thought  yourself  unjustly 
treated,  you  used  these  word.<i,  "  In  this  our  friendtiliip  is 
wounded ;  m  this  the  rights  of  the  close  relation  we  have 
maintained  to  each  other  are  violated  ;  that  we  appear  to  the 
world  to  be  carrying  on  a  puerile  dispute,  and  to  be  supplying 
matter  uf  contention  for  our  respective  partisans."  These 
words  were  not  only,  I  well  know,  the  genuine  dictates  of  the 
mind,  but  of  a  mind  coniiulling  most  benevolently  the  feelings 
of  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  You  then  add,  what, 
indeed,  had  you  been  silent  upon  it,  would  have  been  suffi* 
ciently  apparent,  "  These  things  F  write,  because  I  desire  to 
lore  you  with  a  true  Christian  affection,  nor  to  reserve  in  my 
bosom  any  thing  to  which  I  give  not  utterance*"  O  holy  and 
reverend  man,  and  (as  Hod  knows,  who  sees  my  soul)  loved 
by  me  with  a  true  heart,  that  which  you  have  thus  set  forth 
in  your  letter,  and  which  I  doubt  not  has  exhibited  you  to  me 
■uch  as  you  really  are,  is  that  which  the  Apostle  Paul  hath 
also  set  forth  in  his  letter,  not  to  any  one  man,  but  to  the 
Jews  and  Greeks,  and  to  all  the  Gentiles  begotten  by  him 
in  the  Gospel,  and  with  whom  he  was  still  in  travail,  and 
to  all  the  succeeding  thousands  of  faithful  Christians,  to 
whom  that  epistle  was  to  carry  his  memory — that  nothing 
was  retained  in  his  bosom  contrary  to  that  which  passed  his 
lips.  As  he  was  made  all  things  to  all  men,  so  you  have  made 
yourself  the  same  witli  me,  not  deceptively,  but  by  a  true 
feeling  of  sympathy ;  when,  thinking  me  iu  fault,  you  have 
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determined  not  to  abandon  me  to  my  error,  but  have  act 
towards  me  as  you  would  have  wifehtdme  to  have  done  toww 
yourself,  in  t^imilar  circuiui>tani:cs.  Full  of  llmiiks  to  you  (q 
these  benevolent  sentiments  towards  me,  I  venture  at  the 
time  to  bcocech  ynu  not  to  tiike  it  amias,  if,  when  BOl 
remarks  occur  to  me  on  passages  in  your  smaller  works, 
make  them  known  to  you ;  being  desirous  that  all  per 
would  use  the  same  rreedom  w)lh  me,  which  I  have  mail 
taiued  towards  you ;  that  whatever  they  deem  reprehensible  ii 
my  writings,  they  would  not  bestow  upon  it  an  insidiot 
praise,  nor  niiike  it  the  subject  of  their  censure  before  othei 
without  coiiiiniinicating  it  to  me;  since,  by  such  conduct, 
do  indeed  think  i\ml  j'rientJx/iip  is  wounded,  and  the  rig/iti 
a  dose  relation  viotated.  I  know  not  whether  those  can 
reckoned  arauii^  ChrisLian  frieudships  iu  which  is  evident 
the  vulgar  proverb,  '  Flattery  begets  friendsj  and  truth  en\ 
dcrs  hate,*  nttlier  than  the  maxim  of  the  church,  **  Fuithfii 
are  the  wounds  of  a  friend,  but  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  ai 
deceitful."  And  truly  my  opinion  is,  that  we  should  do  w( 
to  impress  most  earnestly  upon  our  dearest  friends,  and  t\ 
most  disposed  to  look  with  partiality  upon  our  labours,  thi 
fault  may  be  found  by  one  of  the  other  without  any  diminutit 
of  mutual  regard;  and  that  it  is  not  the  natural  eO'ect 
truth,  which  is  really  the  debt  of  friendship,  lo  promot 
discord,  whether  it  be  trutli  contained  in  the  contradicUoa 
itself,  or  in  the  motives  and  convictions  of  the  person  froi 
whom  the  contradiction  cotiies,  so  long  us  Iiis  heart  and  Iji 
are  in  accordance.  I  hope,  therefore,  our  brothers,  who 
of  your  familiar  acquainta.nce,  will  believe  that  it  happens 
against  my  will,  and,  indeed,  to  my  no  small  vexation,  thi 
my  letter  found  its  w  ny  into  the  hands  of  many  persons  befor 
it  reached  you,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  How  that  haj 
pened  it  would  be  long  to  explain,  and  as  I  conceive  iinneces-" 
sary,  since  it  ought  to  suffice,  if  I  am  to  be  credited,  that 
did  not  happen  with  the  intention  imputed,  nor  with  my  will 
consent,  or  privity.  If  that  which  I  say,  the  truth  whereof! 
call  God  to  witness,  is  uot  believed,  I  know  not  what  I  ca( 
more  do. 
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Par  be  it  from  my  mind  to  suspect  that  the  persons  alluded 
have,  out  of  any  malevolence  towards  me,  intimated  to  you 
ly  such  suspicions  to  my  prejudice,  with  a  view  to  stir  up 
trife  between  us,  which  may  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  our  God 
wert  from  us ;  but,  without  imputing  to  any  the  design  to  in- 
re  me,  I  cannot  but  be  aware  how  prone  we  are  to  suspicion, 
om  a  consciousness  uf  our  own  infirmity.  It  is  but  just  that 
should  think  this  of  them,  if  indeed  they  are  vessels  of  Christ, 
aade  for  honour,  and  appointed  by  God  for  a  good  purpose  in 
great  house.  But  if,  after  this  my  solemn  assertion,  and 
beir  knowledge  of  it,  they  will  persevere  in  their  injurious 
irmises  concerning  me,  bow  wrongly  tliey  act  you  are  my 
itness.  When  I  said  that  I  had  not  sent  any  book  to  Rome, 
ritten  against  you,  I  meant,  in  the  first  place,  to  distinguish 
hat  is  properly  a  book  from  a  letter,  about  which  I  had 
easoD  to  think  you  had  received  some,  I  know  not  what,  wrong 
pDpressi  '•n ;  neither  had  I  sent  that  epistle  to  Rome,  but  to 
au  ;  and  as  to  its  being  written  against  yon,  I  could  not 
igard  it  in  that  light,  as  I  was  conscious  of  having  written  it 
om  motives  of  the  sincerest  friendship,  for  your  or  rather  for 
lur  mutual  admonition  and  correction.  Putting  aside,  then, 
ho«e  by  whom  you  are  surrounded,  I  beseech  you,  by  the 
ace  by  which  we  have  been  redeemed,  that,  in  those  in- 
itanccs  in  which  I  have  made  mention  in  my  letter  of  those 
igb  qualities  with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  endow  you,  1 
lay  not  be  suspected  of  an  insidious  flattery.  But  if,  in  any 
Mpect,  I  have  given  you  offence,  forgive  me.  And  1  beg  you 
iJl  not  take,  in  a  larger  sense  than  it  was  meant,  something 
ivhich  from  one,  I  forget  which,  of  the  poets,  rather  absurdly, 
lerbaps,  than  with  scholar-like  correctness,  1  cited  in  allusion 
I  you ;  especially  as,  you  will  remember,  I  immediately  sub- 
ined,  that  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  by  it  a  wish  that  you 
ight  recover  the  eyes  of  your  understanding,  but  that  you 
vould  direct  to  the  object,  in  relation  to  which  the  passage 
vsB  quoted,  those  sound  and  correct  eyes  which  happily  be- 
onged  to  you.  The  allusion  to  Stesichorus  was  made  by  me, 
Bot  in  reference  to  his  blindness,  which  I  neither  attributed  to 
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you,  nor  apprefaendeti  in  your  case,  but  in  imitation  of 
palinocle,  or  recantation,  if  1  bad  written  anything  whub 
ought  to  have  cancelled  in  a  subeicquent  writing.     And  I 
that,  from  time  to  time,  you  will  correct  me  without  rese 
when  you  shall  perceive  an  occasion  for  so  doing  :  for  th 
according  to  the  import  of  words  expressive  of  rank  and  diga 
in  the  Church,  settled  by  ecclesiastical  usage,  the  title 
Bishop  is  superior  to  that  of  Presbyter,  nevertheless,  in 
merous  particulars,  Augustm  must  take  a  lower  grade 
Jerom  ;  and  yet  correction  even  from  an  inferior,  is  not  lo  be 
refused  and  disdained. 

With  respect  lo  your  translation,  you  have  convinced  me  of 
the  bene6t  to  be  derived  from  a  translation  of  the  Scriplum 
from  the  Hebrew,  that  you  may  briiii;  before  us  what  the  Jewi 
have  pretermitted  or  corrupted.  But  I  request  to  be  mforroed 
by  what  Jews  you  consider  this  to  have  been  done ; — whether 
by  those  who  translated  the  Scriptures  before  the  coming  of  our 
Lord,  and  if  so,  by  whom  in  particular?  or  by  tho£e  who,  after 
our  Lord's  advent,  might  be  suspected  on  that  account  to  have 
subtracted  some  things  from  tlie  Greek  copies,  or  of  having 
corrupted  them,  to  avoid  being  convicted  by  their  testimony: 
a  motive  by  which  I  do  not  see  bow  those  who  lived  anterior 
to  our  Lord's  appearance  on  earth  could  have  been  aetoatad. 
I  pray  you,  send  me  your  translation  from  the  Septaigiti^ 
which  I  was  not  aware  you  had  yet  given  to  the  woHd.  The 
book  also  of  which  you  make  mention,  touching  the 
method  nf  translating,  I  am  desirous  of  reading;  and  hope 
learn  from  it  how  a  translator's  itkill  in  languages  may  k 
pace  vnth  the  conjectures  of  the  critics  in  sacred  lilerat 
who,  with  the  most  harmonious  agreement  in  faith  and  d 
trine,  must,  in  the  obscurity  which  so  frequently  meets  them 
in  the  pagea  of  Scripture,  be  perpctUHlly  generating  new  ape- 
nions,  although  this  variety  may  not  affect  the  substan< 
our  belief  and  truinl.  And,  indeed,  the  same  commen 
with  an  unvarying  fiitth,  may,  at  different  times,  expound 
same  text  difrrrently,as  his  impressions  may  alter  of  the 
of  an  obscure  passage. 
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But  my  prevailing  reason  for  wishing  for  your  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  Septuagint  was,  my  anxiety  to  preclude 
tite  interference  of  the  presumptuous  ignorance  of  others,  too 
promptly  disposefl  to  the  same  undertaking.  Let  those  who 
suspect  me  of  envying  your  useful  labours,  if  possible,  be  made 
to  understand  that  my  objection  to  the  reading  of  your  trans- 
lation from  (he  Hebrew  in  our  churches,  arises  from  the 
reluctance  1  feci  to  di5:turb  the  Christian  community  by  reflec- 
iKKit  cast  upon  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  to  which  their 
ears  and  understandings  have  been  su  long  accustomed^  and 
to  which  the  Apostles  have  given  their  sanction.  With  the 
same  feeling  of  reluctance  to  disturb  settled  iniprcssions,  1 
ironid  ratlier  read  tliat  shrub  mentioned  in  Jonah  as  it  is  in- 
terpreted by  the  Seventy^-a  gourd,  than  understand  it  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  text,  neither  as  ivy  nor  a  gourd,  but  as 
something  else,  1  know  not  what,  which,  dependant  on  its  own 
stem,  rises  erect  without  prop  or  support.  I  cannot  think  the 
Seventy  would  have  adopted  the  name  of  gourd,  unless  they 
bad  known  that  soaiething  similar  to  this  was  meant  in  the 
original. 

And  now,  [  think,  [  have  written  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  in  ansxver  to  your  three  letters,  with  two  of  which  I 
was  favoured  by  Cyprian,  and  one  by  Firmus.  Write  again 
whatever  you  think  will  be  instrwctive  to  myself  or  others.  I 
willf  in  future,  use  greater  care  that  the  letters  which  I  write 
to  you,  may  bo  delivered  to  you,  before  they  are  put  into  any 
hands  by  which  they  may  be  liable  to  be  spread  abroad  :  for  I 
confess  that  I  should  not  wish  tliat  mine  to  you,  should  be  so 
dealt  with,  any  more  than  yours  to  me,  of  which,  with  the 
greatest  renson,  you  complain  of  tlie  dispersion.  1  trust  that 
mutual  kindness,  as  well  as  the  liberty  which  belongs  to  friend- 
ship,  will  induce  us  both,  without  reserve,  to  impart  to  each 
other  whatever  may  occnr  to  us  concerning  our  respective 
letter.*:,  aad  that  with  such  a  disposition  of  mind  as  may,  in 
the  coniuierce  of  friendship,  be  not  displeasing  to  God.  But 
if  you  think  that  this  cannot  be  done  without  the  danger  of 
exciting  feelings  destructive  of  our  mutual  affection,  let  it  not 
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be  done.  The  love  subsisting  between  us  is  greater  than  to 
be  subject  to  this  peril ;  but  if  it  must  be  less  than  this,  )tI 
surely  that  less  degree  of  love  is  better  than  no  love  at  alt. 


4 

e  limitt   ■ 


Tl  bas  been  thought  desirable  to  include,  within  the 
of  this  work,  some  of  tlic  most  interesting  epistles  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church  living  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  since  in  this  last  stage  of  ancient  literature,  all  that 
could  qualify  for  elegant  letter- writing  had  gone  over,  with 
the  remains  of  scholarship,  to  the  ecclesiastical  body.  The 
letters  of  Symmachus  and  Ausoaius  might,  indeed,  have  been 
greatly  multiplied  ;  but  it  will  probably  appear,  to  those  who 
Talue  letters  as  the  carriers  in  the  commerce  of  intelligence 
between  mind  and  mind,  that  the  producUon  of  a  few  of  these 
specimens  was  enough  to  satisfy  literary  curiosity.  They  are^ 
however,  to  this  limited  extent,  extremely  interesting,  as  bear- 
ing upon  them  the  impress  of  a  period  of  transition,  when 
society  and  manners  were  undergoing  a  great  transformation, 
and  the  vast  structure,  cemented  by  the  habits  of  centuries, 
established  on  prescription  and  antiquity,  and  having  alt  the 
prejudices  and  propensities  of  nature  for  its  buttresses  and 
supports,  was  in  a  rapid  course  of  dilapidation  and  dispersioo. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  belong  especially  to  the  bista^^J 
of  the  Church.  No  correspondence  by  letters  could  be  look<^^ 
for,  in  a  period  «o  convulsed  and  barbarous,  having  reference 
to  any  permanent  interests  except  those  connected  with  the 
state  and  progress  of  religion.  All  else  was  fluctuating  witli 
the  changes  and  chances  of  physical  force,  amidst  ignorauce 
of  political  rights  and  moral  duties.  Making  due  allowance 
for  the  nearness  with  which  revolutionary  events  are  brought 
to  each  other  in  the  distant  scenery  which  history  presents  to 
lis,  all  testimony  does  so  conspire  to  prove  the  degenerate 
condition  of  morality  and  intelligence  in  this  last  chapter  of 
Roman  greatness,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  deteriority  into 
which  all  things  belonging  to  mind  and  its  energies  had  col- 
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lapsed.  The  momentum  of  the  empire  seemed  to  be  tending 
downivarde  by  a  sort  of  graTitation ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  fihcw  what  it  specifically  was  that  thus  irresistibly  urged  it 
onward  in  this  fatal  direction,  with  a  system  of  laws  matured 
by  antiquity  and  experience,  and  a  new  dispensation  so  calcu- 
lated to  elevate  and  correct  the  intercourse  of  life. 

In  the  moral  as  in  the  natural  economy,  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence works  imperceptibly  aud  mysteriuuiily  ;  and  oue  is  ready 
aometimes  to  think  that,  as  the  great  Disposer  has  given  to 
the  material  frame  of  the  individual  man,  first  a  tcudency  to 
grow  to  perfection,  and  then  a  contrary  tendency  to  decay  and 
dissolve,  the  turning-point  being  in  Uis  invisible  hand  ;  so  he 
may  have  set  certain  bounds  to  national  increase ;  thus  ^ving 
to  everything  in  this  preparatory  world  the  same  flux  and 
revolutionary  character.  The  struggles  of  rising  states  may 
elicit  the  powers  of  the  mind,  but  the  commotions  which 
agitate  a  nation's  old  age  have  no  such  efl'ect.  They  kindle 
no  flame,  they  awaken  no  dormant  enei^ies,  they  teem  with 
no  products  of  glory  ;  ungenerous  strifes,  and  covetous  conten- 
tion, is  all  they  provoke  or  call  into  action;  and  thus  it  was 
with  antiquated  Rome  in  the  miserable  years  of  its  lardy 
declension.  Its  degradation  had  reached  its  lowest  depression 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century ;  and  in  that  sunken  and 
hopeless  extremity,  it  lingered  on  to  its  final  extinction  in  A.  D. 
476,  when  the  grasp  of  Odoacer  put  it  out  of  its  misery. 
During  this  interval  the  city  was  three  times  besieged,  once 
sacked  and  pillaged  by  Alaric  and  his  Goths,  and  once  again 
by  Genseric  and  his  Vandals;  while  all  its  fairest  provinces 
were  laid  waste  by  Attila  and  his  Huns.  Ini[>enal  Home 
no  more  looked  down  from  her  seven  hills  upon  a  trem- 
bling world.  She  slowly  expired  amidst  the  mockeries  of  her 
nominal  majesty,  the  Goth  being  her  real  master ;  and  if  a 
gleam  of  her  departed  greatness  was  reflected  in  the  person  of 
Majorian,  it  was  only  to  aggravate  the  gloom  into  which  the 
eternal  city  was  sinking.  The  Decii,  the  Fabii,  the  Africani, 
the  Cornclii,  had  dwindled  down  to  a  Maximus,  an  Avitus,  a 
Severus,  an  Anthemius>  an  Olybrius,  a  Glycerius,  a  Nepos, 
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and  an  Auguslulus.  The  f^taplc  of  her  decCiny  wu  ted 
to  iU  last  thread  in  that  concluding  list  of  princes  whofullo 
her  glory  to  its  grave. 

In  such  n  state  of  things,  it  wai  not  to  be  expected  that  u 
intelligent,  gay,  or  instructive  correspondence  by  letiei 
be  found  to  kei;p  the  chariLic»  or  festivities  of  domesi 
exercise  or  play,  or  to  carry  on  tlie  pleasing  commerce 
literary  inlercourse.      Everything   belonging  to   mind 
needs  have  been  in  a  condition  of  great  weakness.    A 
grey  puerility,  or  what,  in  homely  phrase,  is  called 
childhood,  was  charactenHtic  of  all   the  literature  of  tbi 
times.    The  Roman  language  sufi^^red  much  under  ihia 
giouB  dulnefls.    It  became  stiitfed  with  foreign  and  bom 
combinations,  uuidiomatic,  anomalous,  and  impure.    Bdbg] 
used  only  as  the  organ  of  bad  taste  and  poor  conceptioQS,  it 
lost,  by  degrees,  its  masculine  and  indigenous  strength,  and 
sunk  to  the  level  of  the  service  in  which  it  was  employed.^ 

Caius  Sollius  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  a  native  of  that 
Gaul  through   which    the  Rhone  passes,  called   in  oodeiit 
geography   Gallia    Lugdunensis,  was  a  rauu  of  letters  and 
gome  poetical  talent ;  and,  having  been  the  pane«^rit^t  of  direc 
Emperors,  Avitus,  Majonan,  and  Anthemiiis,  in  no  measured 
terms  of  praise,  he  floated  in  safety  and  tranquillity  along  tbe 
turbid  stream  of  ihofte  unsettled  times.     He  became  bishop  of 
Arveme  (now  Auvergne),  of  which  the  episcopal  city  wi* 
Clermont;  and,  unlike  Paulinus  of  Nola,  who  made  poetry 
give  place  to  hid  huly  avocations,  on  his  convcrttion  to  Chriir* 
tianity,  he  is  only  known  to  posterity  by  his  poetical  and 
literary  performances.     He  was  but  a  frigid  ver8t6er,  and  in 
his  epistles,  which  have  come  to  us,  he  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  bolder  innovations  in  the  use  of  language  than  moat 
others  of  his  time.^'   His  encomium  of  the  Emperor  Anlhemius 
was  so  acceptable  to  that  pnnce,  that  the  statue  of  the  poet 
was  placed,  by  his  order,  in  the  forum  of  Tnijan,  with  a  laard 

**  lo  quibiu,  roulta  invenua  latioic  lingua  Btudkmu  auUo  roodo  ^ 
vecfw  4iidai:t?r  novala,  ntit  iiuolcritcr  Jeducta,  phnucaque 
latioa  gniTii4ti'  loD^v  nltlKiiTGiilcs.    Ftacc.  Tot.  LaI.  in  verb. 
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crown.    The  poetical  priest  was  the  sou-iu-Iaw  of  Avitus,  oil 
interesting  portion  of  whose  private  life  had,  according  to  the 
Aattering  teslimon y  of  Sidonius,  been  passed  in  studious  repose 
at  an  estate  which  he  possessed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cler- 
mont.   This  summer  residence  appears  to  have  been  a  retreat 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivated  ta.stes  of  Avitus,  who  is  repre- 
sented, at  least  before  his  elevation  to  the  purple,  to  have  had 
a  great  relish  for  rural  sports,  elegant  reading,  and  the  practice 
of  husbandry.     Avitus  was  drawn  from  his  retirement  by  his 
appointment  to  the  poft  of  Master-General  of  the  Cavalry,  and 
infantry  of  Gaul,  in  which  character  he  successfully  courted 
the  favour  and  support  of  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Goths,  at 
that  juncture  the  arbiter  of  the  fortunes  of  the  empire,  and 
residing  with  his  court  at  Thoulousc.  Thither  Avitus  repaired, 
aod  while  he  was  forming  a  secret  alliance  with  this  powerful 
friend,  the  death  of  Maxinius  opened  his  way,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Theodoric,  to  the  throne  of  the  Roman  empire,  to 
which  he  was,  without  resistance,  advanced.     On  this  change 
in  the  condition  of  Avitus,  he  left  his  rural  sojourn,  and  Sido- 
donius,  as  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Paplanilla,  appears  to 
have  become  its  possessor.     With  this  villa  he  was  extremely 
pleased.    He  called  it  Avitacum,  afler  the  name  of  his  father- 
in-law,  to  whose  care  and  cultivation  it  owed  its  attractions; 
and  it  is  thus  that,  after  the  manner,  and  probably  in  imitation, 
of  the  younger  Pliny,  he  describes  it  to  a  friend. 

SIDONItJSTO  HIS  FRIKND  D0M1TIUS. 

YoD  complain  that  I  loiter  in  the  country :  but  surely  I  have 
more  reason  to  complain  that  you  linger  in  town  at  this  season. 
Now  the  spring  is  giving  way  to  summer ;  and  the  sun,  as- 
cending through  its  higher  steps,  is  travelling  in  its  radiance 
towards  the  northern  pole.  What  shall  1  report  of  our  climate 
here,  which  has  been  stretched  out  by  the  Divine  Artificer 
towards  the  west,  the  region  of  vapours.  The  world  here  has 
now  begun  to  glow  with  summer  heat.  The  mountains  no 
more  present  their  snowy  tops ;  and  the  surface  of  the  plains 
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is  inBcribed  with  curvatures  and  gaping  fissures,  caused  by  the 
heat.    The  beds  of  the  rivers  begin  to  show  themselves;  tlifir 
muddy  bauks  appeur;  the  dust  has  taken  place  of  tJie  grass 
in  the  fields;  and  the  brooks  sleep  in  their  channeU.    The 
water  is  not  merely  warm  ;  it  boils.     And  now  while  one  is 
dissolved  in  woollen,  and  another  in  ailk,  you  under  your 
shaggy  cloak  banded  about  you,  wedged  into  your  official 
chair,  are  surrounded  by  your  scholars,  pallid  uo  less  from  the 
heat,  than  frora  trepidation,  while  you  commence  your  lectures 
to  your  gaping  audieuce.     But,  my  good  friend,  unless  your    | 
taste  is  depraved,  hurry  away  from  the  suifocating  allies  of 
the  city,  and  accepting  the  hospitality  now  oH'ered  you,  shun 
the  influence  of  the  dog-star,  by  repairing  to  this  most  agree- 
able retreat.     But  perhaps,  you  would  wish  to  know  to  what 
fiort  of  a  place  you  are  invited.    Hear,  then,  my  description  of 
it.     I  am  at  Avltacum ;  this  is  the  name  of  my  farm :  which, 
because  it  is  the  name  of  my  wife's  family,  is  more  agreeable 
to  me  than  my  own  family  name;  such  is  the  harmony  in  which 
we  live  together'^  by  the  favour  of  providence,  unless  you  bos- 
pect  there  is  some  witchery  in  it.    On  the  western  side,  a 
mountain  stands  out  to  view,  not  piercing  the  clouds,  but  yet 
lofty.    It  seems  to  have  engendered  the  smaller  hills  about  it 
from  the  fiery  contents  of  its  two  craters,  and  which  cover^| 
breadth  of  about  four  acres  from  its  base.     But  while  there  ^^ 
a  suflicient  area  before  the  house,  the  sides  of  the  hills  are 
carried  in  straight  declivities  into  the  middle  of  the  valley ; 
quite  to  the  verge  of  the  dwelling  house,  which  has  its  frontage 
turned  towards  the  north  and  east.  A  spacious  bath  is  on  the 
southern  side,  lying  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  eminence  covered 
with  n  wood,  so  that  when  the  trees  are  felled,  tlie  timber 
tumbles  spontaneously  into  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  sup- 
plying charcoal  for  heating  the  bath ;  the  fines  being  placed 
in  an  apartment  which  is  of  about  the  same  area  with  the 
chambers  for  perfuming  and  anointing,  except  that  a  senii- 


'*  This  good  bishop  vns  not  more  disposed  to  part  mih  his  wife  in  ofaedw 
10  the  disctpliiK  of  Uie  church,  than  Sjrneaus,  ot  Paulinus. 
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circnlar  seat  occDpies  a  large  portion  of  this  latter  rooiDf 
through  the  walls  of  which,  the  boiling  water  is  carried  iu 
leaden  pipes,  hissing,  and,  as  it  were,  sobbing  in  ils  passage. 

This  apartment  is  so  shot  up,  that,  although  the  light  ia 
fully  admitted,  there  is  hardly  a  consciousness  of  nudity, 
enough  to  excite  an  emotion  of  shame  in  minds  the  most  dclt- 
cate.  Hence  a  duor  opens  into  the  frigidarium,orcoolingapart- 
ment,  and  the  cold  bath,  which  is  a  humble  imitation  of  the 
baths  constructed  for  the  public  use.  It  has  iti*  roof  conicaliy 
elevated  to  an  apex,  with  its  four  sides  shelving  down  in  an 
imbricated  fashion  from  its  crest.  The  room  assigned  Iv  this 
purpose  ia  an  exact  square,  so  that,  leaving  space  enough  for 
the  services  of  the  attendants,  it  may  hold  the  number  of  seats 
required  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors  coming  from  the 
hot  bath.*  The  builder  has  placed  opposite  each  other  two 
windows^  at  the  terminations  of  the  sloping  roof,  so  that  a  view 
is  aHbrded  of  the  skilfully  wrought  ceiling.  The  cement  of 
which  the  exterior  of  the  walls  is  made,  presents  a  smooth 
and  shining  surface.  There  are  no  paintings  of  figures  repre- 
senting impure  stories,  which,  whatever  testimony  they  may 
bear  to  the  power  of  the  art,  are  a  disgrace  to  the  artist.  Uerc 
are  no  buH'ooneries  of  dress  or  countenance,  patched  and  co- 
loured like  the  wardrobe  of  the  farce-writer  PhiUstio.'"  Here 
are  no  wrestlers  and  boxers  with  their  bent  and  twisted  limbs, 
whose  indecent  contortions  the  corrective  rod"  of  the  master 


"  Tot  possit  recipcre  scllas  Quot  aoitt  «igma  penonas.  The  »igma  in  tliis 
place  dots  not  signify  a  circular  xeal,  as  it  generally  does,  but  the  Mmicirculu 
3)ia[)«  of  the  flooT  of  the  hot  bath,  fmoi  which  persons,  who  had  been  usin^  it, 
came  to  the  cold  bath.  The  numberorsenla  was  accotamodated  to  the  number 
of  the  pcrson.1  who  h&d  been  in  the  hot  hath.  In  kilneis  qui  larabunt  ■  crlla 
caldaria,  ejunqiie  jiolin  Iransihant  nd  fritpdatiikni,  ibique  in  scUu  coDsidebant. 

•'  riiiliitionii.  Poetae  miraogiaphi  yiXwrartnoif,  ipso  in  risu  mortui,  ut 
rcfert  Suidas.  Euseb.  in  Chron.  8ul>  Tiberio.  Ik  was  a  mimic  or  bulToon, 
born  in  Mugne^ia,  and  a  distinguished  iK!rfomier  »l  Home. 

"  \"\t^A.  (iaruv  yvfxvaatapx'^t-  It  wiw  »  'o<l  "*ed  by  the  maiiagen  of il« 
cofnbati  and  contests  in  the  circus  or  BtatlLum,  for  reflating  and  controlling 
the  proceedings.     More  properly  expresied  by  the  L&un  ruiiit,  and  the  Ureek 
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of  the  sports  would  put  a  stop  to  in  real  exhibitions.  What 
more  on  this  liead  need  be  added  ?  nothing  will  be  found  repre- 
sented on  these  walU  unBt  to  meet  the  eye  of  purity.  A  few 
verses  wilt  arrest  the  casual  reader,  by  no  means  of  an  improper 
character ;  which  tu  have  read  one  would  uot  regret^  but  which 
excite  no  wish  for  a  re-perusal. 

If  yuu  iuquire  arter  marbles;  it  is  true  tliut  neither  P 
nor  Carystos,  nor  Proconnesos,'*'  nor  the  Phrigian»f  nor 
Numidians,  nor  the  Spartans,  have  furnished  iheir  %nric^t 
facings ;  nor  coloured  witli  the  dye  of  the  genuine  conchyliun, 
does  the  tloor  glitter  with  the  marble  dust;  and  yet  without 
tlie  coolness  borrowed  from  foreign  quarries,  our  humble 
tages  have  in  their  own  shade  a  suflicienl  protection  from 
summer  heaL 

But  listen,  while  I  recount  to  you  what  we  possess  of  coot- 
fort,  ratlier  than  the  things  in  which  wc  are  deficient.     To 
this,  our  mansion,  a  spacious  piscina  or  pool,  or  if  you  prefer 
a  Greek  term,  a  baptlsterium  ur  bat)i,  is  annexed,  containing 
about  twenty  thousand  modii.     To  such  as  have  been  wasb 
in  the  warm  bath,  a  triple  passage  is  allurdcd  hither  tliro 
the  partition  wall  by  a  vaulted  access,  not  merely  piles 
stones,^  but  columns  being  interposed,  such  as  the  archt 
regard  as  the  stately  ornaments  of  an  edifice."**     Six  pipes, 
standing  out  with  heads  to  imitate  lions,  pour  the  river,  whtC^J 
comes  down  from  the  mountain's  brow,  by  winding  chann^^ 
down  its  sides,  into  the  basin  or  pool  above  mentioned  ;  which 
lions*  heads  present  to  those  that  come  suddenly  upon  lli 
the  exact  teeth  of  the  animal^,  their  furious  aspects,  and 
imposing  resemblance  of  their  manes.    In  this  place,  the  cro 
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**  npaKowqtfo(.      Ad  Island  in  the  ^Igtan  S«a,  cdebnted  (or  its 
quarries.     Strab  1.  xiti. 

**  MeditD  pilo-,     lie  is  supposc-d  to  mtwi  pillars  composed  of  many  &toni 
lUade  circular  plwu-H,  nml  put  ooe  upon  anaihcr. 

•*  /EdificioTum  puquiras— i.  e.  ornaraenta.  The  word  purple,  by  axriacot 
writer*, is  flomwiines  mcd  in  the  general  sense  of  omameulal. — "Quosnomcroi 
cumquLbiutBnquHin  purpuratn  miACcrio|>orLe2t.  CicinOtBt.  'O  Ji  Ki-2ur  uu*! 
(caXXtroc,  fuTof;  n  vnXAou  ava^itTOf,  km  wc  ropfvpa  linvOiofuvo^.  Luci 
in  Hipp. 
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of  domestics  or  guesu  surrounding  the  master  of  the  luansion, 
bein^  prevented  by  the  nuisc  of  the  fuUing  wuters  from  making 
ihrraseWes  heard  by  an  ordmary  exertion  of  the  voice,  apply 
tbeir  muutha  close  to  each  other's  ears;  and  thus  the  mere 
common  chit-chut  has  the  ridiculous  appearance  of  being  com- 
municated ai  profound  secrets.  To  those  who  are  coming 
from  the  bath,  the  apartment  belonging  to  the  mistress  of  the 
mansiuu  presents  itbulf,  in  a  tuic  with  the  store-room  or  pantry, 
which  is  divided  l^  a  tliin  moveable  partition  from  thecliamber, 
wherein  the  works  of  embroidery  and  the  loom  arc  carried  on. 
Towards  the  east,  the  portico  looks  upon  the  lake,  which  por- 
tico is  supported  by  rounded  piles,  rather  than  with  proud 
columns.  From  the  vestibule,  the  long  covered  entrance  lets 
the  eye  into  the  interior,  uninterrupted  by  walls  or  partitions, 
which,  as  it  looks  upon  nothing,  although  we  must  not  call  it 
a  hypodromc,''''has  a  full  claim  to  be  called  a  crypto- port icus, 
or  covered  way.  Tins  opening  at  its  extremity  into  u  corridore 
or  open  gallery,  affords  a  refreshing  coolness ;  when  Ihe  prepa- 
ration and  covering  of  the  sleeping  couches  is  completed,  then 
a  most  noisy  chorus  takes  place  among  the  nurses  and  female 
attendants,  while  1  and  my  family  proceed  along  Uie  dormitory. 
From  the  covered  way  you  pass  to  tlie  winter  apartment,  dis- 
coloured by  the  smoke  of  the  fire,  in  the  arched  cbimney-plucc 
often  excited  by  the  application  of  the  bellows.  But  why  talk 
of  lliis  to  you,  as  you  arc  not  now  invited  to  make  one,  round 
ft  fire.  Let  us  speak  rather  of  what  more  appertains  to  you 
and  the  season.  From  this  chamber  we  proceed  to  the  dining 
and  supping  roam,  which  opens  entirely  upon  the  lake,  and 
from  which,  the  lake  is  almost  wholly  seen.    In  this  room  there 


"  The  hyprodromus  it  to  be  distinguished  from  the  hippodronius  ;  whicti  i» 
a  cirvus  for  cliariut  ami  horse- raring.  Tlie  word  is  here,  doubtless,  borrowed 
from  Pliny  Uif  youni^i-F,  nlio  usi^  il  in  the  f^moiis  letter  ir  which  he  describes 
hill  ('oinnn  villn,  nnd  nhjch  will  be  found  among  his  klien  in  us  place  in  Uiis 
volume.  The  tann  is  used  to  sigDify  a  »ott  ofiiatunl  porlicti  formed  of  tlie 
btaQcb«s  of  trcen  rikI  shrubs  trained  to  iq«?I.  It  was  a  place  fur  u-alktng  ond 
CotiTersiDg  in  tindbtiirbcd.  "  Oant  secessuiD  vic'iaa  socreia,  ubi  dum  ermlicJ 
palmitum  lapsus  iiexibus  peiHliiliH  per  arTiMdiiief  b.-ijula.s  repuni,  viteam  porti- 
cuin  ftorttko  tecia  fecerunl."     t'yP''-  Kp'"*-  ^  Donalum. 
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ift  a  dining  table,  and  a  polished  sideboard ;  to  the  area 
floor  of  which  apartmenl  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  by  br 
and  easy  steps;  where,  in  the  intervals  of  your  repast,  yoo 
may  enjoy  the  prospect.  If  any  Uiing  is  brought  to  yon 
boiled  in  the  water  of  this  most  noisy  of  fountains,  you  will  see 
spread  over  the  inner  surface  of  your  cups  spots  of  snowy 
whiteness,  and  a  greasy  vapour  obscuring  their  transparency 
as  the  liquor  cuols,  whicli  is  aluiost  immediately.  The  coM 
contents  of  these  cups  must  not  be  swallowed  at  a  draught  by 
&  thirsty  man,  though  to  you,  who  are  so  abstemious,  such 
caution  may  not  be  necessary. 

Hence  yuu  may  watch  the  fisherman  launching  bis  boat  inl 
the  water,  that  he  may  spread  out  his  nets  on  the  surface,  si 
pendcd  by  corks,  or  stretched  out  and  fastened  to  fixed  {>ost 
at  certain  distances.  It  is  amusing  to  see,  on  a  nightly  excul 
sion  on  ttie  lake,  the  rapacious  trout  ensnared  by  the  little  6fib 
of  their  own  kindred.  What  can  be  more  fitting  than  tbit 
these  greedy  animals  should  be  made  to  ensnare  one  aoolher. 
The  repast  being  over,  the  withdrawing-room  recetres  uf, 
which,  being  the  coolest,  is  the  fittest  for  summer;  for  tt  admits 
a  full  light  without  heat,  having  a  north  aspect;  a  very  narrow 
slip  being  interposed,  where  couches  are  placed  for  light  aod 
refreshing  slumbers.  Here,  how  pleasantly  sounds  the  chirrup 
of  the  grasshoppers,  in  full  chorus  in  the  noon-tide  of  summer; 
the  frogs  croaking  as  the  evening  advances ;  the  swans  and 
geese  proclaiming  bed  tcmo  with  their  shrill  notes;  the  crowing 
cocks  anticipating  the  morning  light;  philomel  whispering 
among  the  shrubs  the  approach  of  the  dawn  ;  and  the  swallow 
chattering  among  the  sparrows.  To  which  harmony  you  mt^M 
add  the  shepherd's  pipe,  with  which  the  night-watching  Tit^^ 
rus's  of  our  mountains  contend  with  each  other,  surrounded^ 
by  their  flocks,  browsing  on  the  greensward  with  their  soundii 
bells;  all  which  various  melodies  of  sound  and  song  will  brii 
on,  with  their  soothing  iiiHuence,  a  deep  and  refresliing  sleep^ 

Ifyou  take  your  walk  towards  the  harbour,  along  the  verdant 
lawn,  you  come  to  a  public  grove  at  no  great  distance,  made  by 
two  large  lime  trees,  forming  uiic  umbrageous  canopy  with  their 
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spreading  but  united  branches,  under  whose  shade^  when  my 
friend  Ecdicius  honours  me  with  a  visit,  we  amuse  ourselves 
with  the  ball ;  and  this  is  continued  till  the  sun,  being  at  a 
greater  height,  confines  the  shade  to  the  area  between  the  trees, 
and  then,  too  tired  fur  the  exercise  of  the  pila,  we  go  to  tlie 
dice-board. 

So  much  for  ray  house,  which  I  have  in  description  rebuilt 
foryourentertainment;  but  I  must  acquit  myself  ns  to  the  lake: 
BO  take  the  remainder.  It  is  situated  towards  the  east;  and 
when  its  waters  are  agitated  and  impelled  by  a  strong  wind, 
it  almost  washes  the  basement  ofthc  building;  while  its  shores 
present  such  a  morass  with  its  alluvial  mud,  as  to  forbid  a  near 
approach.  A  bank  of  clay  is  thus  formed  round  the  lake, 
which  presents  a  moving  scene  of  gliding  bnrks,  when  the 
weather  permits  these  excursions.  When  the  south  wind 
blows,  the  waters  become  very  rough  ;  and  the  leaves  of  the 
surrounding  trees  are  scattered  over  the  noisy  surface,  which 
is  in  extent  about  seventy  stadia.  A  river  finds  its  way  into 
the  lake,  but  at  its  place  of  entrance  it  is  so  tossed  about  by  the 
rocky  obstructions  which  it  has  to  contend  with,  that  it  rushes 
fnraard  frothy  and  foaming,  till  it  is  buried  in  the  lake. 
Whether  it  was  only  an  increment  to  the  lake,  or  the  source 
and  origin  of  it,  may  be  a  question ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it 
passes  through  it,  impelled  along  a  channel  at  the  bottom,  to 
the  advantage  it  may  be,  of  the  lake,  but  to  the  injury  of  the 
fish  ;  for  the  fish  thrown  back,  and,  as  it  were,  imprisoned  by 
the  eddies,  appear  with  those  hues  which  indicate  sickness  : 
having  neither  regress  nor  egress,  their  bodies  become  gross, 
and  serve  as  a  sort  of  living  and  portable  prison.  The  shore 
of  the  lake  towards  the  right  is  indented,  inciirvated,  and  well 
timbered;  towards  the  left  it  is  open,  green,  and  level.  The 
water  has  a  deep  green  colour  along  the  shore,  to  the  soutli, 
caused  by  the  overhanging  boughs  of  trees,  which  stretch  far 
over  the  surface  of  the  lake,  as  the  lake  itself  covers  its  gravelly 
bed,  80  the  shade  of  the  trees  cover  the  water.  The  same 
colour  is  continued  along  the  western  rim.  Towards  the  north, 
the  appearance  is  what  might  be  expected  from  its  aspect. 
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Towards  the  west,  a  plebian  sort  of  shrub,  wild  and  scattered, 
grows  along  the  shore;  Iwnt  down  in  many  places  by  the 
weight  of  the  little  boats  passing  over  iL  Around  this  shrub, 
the  pliant  curls  of  the  rushes  are  entwined,  while  the  thick 
leaves  of  tlie  sedge  swim  about;  and  the  bitter  quality  of  the 
jjrey  willow  is  nourished  by  waters  which  are  in  theois^j^. 
entirely  sweet.  ^^^| 

In  the  middle  of  the  lake  there  is  a  small  island,  where  tipon 
a  rude  pileof  atoncR  there  stands  out  to  view  a  goal  or  tenniaus, 
indented  by  the  strokes  of  oars,  and  worn  by  the  boats  Bailing 
close  np  to  it  and  about  it,  where  many  a  merry  shipwrecki^ 
takes  place :  for  it  was  the  custom  there  for  our  ancestors  toV 
imitate  the  Drepanitanian  contest  according  to  the  Trojan 
superstition.'^ 

Then  the  territory  itself,  though  this  should  have  been 
spoken  of  before,  is  abounding  in  wood,  painted  with  tlowcry 
meads,  with  plenty  of  pasture  for  cattle,  and  many  shcphenls 
feeding  their  own  flocks  upon  it.  But  1  will  delay  you  no 
longer,  lest  if  I  carry  this  description  to  a  greater  leog^,  the 
autumn  will  come  and  And  you  still  reading  it.  Be  but  qaicl^ 
in  coming  to  me,  you  will  not  be  in  bustc  to  leave  me  wheft' 
you  are  once  here  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  for 
having  studied  so  little  the  brevity  due  to  you  m  this  uncon* 
scionably  long  epistle,  which  carries  you  to  every  hole  and 
corner  of  this  country  residence  of  mine ;  but  which,  long  as 
it  is,  has  left  many  things  untouched,  for  fear  of  becoming 
tedious.  Wherefore,  I  trust  that  a  good  judge,  and  wise  reader 
will  pronounce  not  the  page  which  describes,  but  the  ytUa 
which  is  described,  to  be  a  thing  of  magnitude. 


The  above  letter  of  Sidonius  must  be  regarded  as 
curious,  as  far  as  it  affords  an  insight  into  the  domestic 


*  Depnnum,  now  Trapani,  waf  a  roaritime  town  on  th«  wuiero  roast  of 
Sicily,  near  the  promontory  of  LilytKcum,  where  JLavas  lost  hia  father  Anchiset, 
10  (lie  nietnury  of  whom  he  celebrated  fuuenaJ  games.  W'e  are  to  unden-iand 
ihf  ntliistoti  ro  be  to  iIh?  Ludicra  Nxtimachia. 
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mngrments  and  habits  of  a  period  in  history,  with  which 
we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted.  Of  his  manner  of  dis- 
posing of  hie  time  he  gives  us  no  inlimatious;  but  as  he  was 
a  man  of  hterature,  and  poetry,  he  probably  imitated  the 
younger  Pliny,  as  much  in  the  ccouomy  uf  his  time,  as  in 
the  distribution  of  his  house  and  E;round8.  The  situation  of 
tliiB  Villa  of  Sidonius  has  been  always  a  very  doubtful  ques- 
tion. Some  have  supposed  it  to  have  stood  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  of  Chambon.  And  the  Chateau  de  Varennes,  now 
in  ruins,  has  been  thought,  not  on  improbable  grounds,  to 
cover  the  spot  where  the  Avitacum  was  once  ^y  with  the 
hospitality  of  Sidonius  and  the  festivities  of  his  friends.  The 
scene  from  this  commanding  situation  is  represented  as  ex- 
tremely beautiful ;  and  seems  to  answer,  in  many  respects,  to 
the  description  given  by  Sidonius  of  his  agreeable  residence. 
The  letter  of  Sidonius  containing  a  description  of  the  person 
and  manners  of  Theodoric,  Kmg  of  the  ViBigoths,  is  curious 
and  entertaining.  It  is  dated  from  the  Court  of  Thoutouse, 
where  Tbeodoric  had  fixed  the  scat  of  his  government.  It  was 
written,  as  appears  to  Agricola,  who  we  learn  from  the  twelfth 
of  hie  Epistles  in  the  Second  Book,  was  his  wife's  brother. 

SIDONID&  TO  niS  FRIEND  AGniCOLA|  SENDS  HEALTH. 

You  have  often  asked  me,  since  common  report  speaks  so  ad- 
vantageously of  the  character  and  manners  of  Theodoric,  King 
of  tlie  Goths,  to  give  you  a  letter  descriptive  of  the  man,  in 
his  person  and  in  his  mode  of  living.  I  willingly  comply  with 
your  wishes  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  witliin  the  compass  of  a 
letter,  while  1  cannot  but  commend  the  anxiety  you  feel  on  a 
subject  of  so  much  interest.  For  he  is  a  man  like  ourselves, 
and  worthy  to  be  known  and  studied  by  those  who  have  not 
the  opportunity  of  an  intercourse  with  him.  The  Providence 
of  the  great  Diitposer  has  associated  in  his  person  the  gifts 
which  constitute  complete  felicity  ; — manners  of  such  a  stamp 
and  character,  notwithstanding  tuB  exalted  situation,  as  lo  force 
envy  itself  to  praise  him.     If  you  wish  to  know  what  his  figure 
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is, — he  is  exactly  proportioned,  above  the  middle  siie,  and  j-et 
shorter  than  the  very  tall.  The  top  of  his  head  is  well  rounded, 
and  the  hair,  somewhat  retreating  from  his  broad  amooth  fore- 
head, curls  carelessly  about  the  lop.  His  eye-brows  are  arched 
and  shaggy;  and  when  he  bends  his  brows  hie  eye-lasbi 
almost  touch  hts  cheeks.  His  ears,  as  the  custom  of 
nation  is,  are  covered  with  his  hair.  When  he  opeds 
mouth,  his  teeth  attract  your  attention  by  their  snowy  whit 
nesa.  His  nose  has  the  finest  curvature.  His  lips  are  thin 
and  even.  His  beard  grows  high  to  his  very  temples,  bat 
from  the  lower  part  of  his  face  the  tonsor  is  constantly  pluck- 
ing out  the  hairs,  llis  chin,  throat,  and  neck,  are  not  fat,  but_ 
full  and  fleshy.  His  fair  complexion  is  often  suffused  witb^ 
juvenile  redness,  not  from  anger,  but  real  modesty.  Hi 
shoulders  are  well  rounded  off;  his  arm  above  the  elboi 
stout,  and  below  the  elbow  strong  and  sinewy,  his  hands  large, 
his  lower  limbs  are  muscular  and  firmly  aet. 

If  you  desire  to  know  how  he  daily  demeans  himself  i^ 
public.  Before  break  of  day  he  attends  the  services  of 
chaplains  with  a  very  small  retinue  ;  he  is  constant  in  his  de^ 
votions,  though  (let  this  be  a  secret  between  us)  one  may  see 
that  he  carries  himself  thus  devoutly  rather  from  regard  to 
custom  and  usage,  than  from  sincere  motives.  The  remainder 
of  the  morning  be  dedicates  to  the  affairs  of  his  government; 
his  armed  attendant  stands  near  his  seat ;  and  his  troop  of 
guards  is  admitted  bo  near,  as  to  be  at  hand  ;  but  to  arc 
noise  they  are  posted  on  the  outside,  Tbey  staud  in 
entrance  hall  or  ante-chamber,  and  are  not  suffered  to  coi 
within  the  curtains  wiiich  conceal  the  council  room, 
these  times  the  embassies  from  the  nations  are  iutrodu< 
He  listens  much,  answers  sparingly.  Matters  which  reqmi 
further  cousidemlion  he  delays  ;  such  as  require  dispatch, 
expedites.  About  the  second  hour  (eight  o'clock)  he  rii 
from  his  throne,  either  to  pass  some  time  in  inspecting 
ti-easures,  or  his  stables.  If  his  intention  to  hunlisannounc 
he  goes  fuith,  a  boy  carrj'iiig  his  bow,  for  he  deems  it  beM 
the  royal  dignity  to  cairy  a  bow  at  his  side.   If  a  bird  or  wil 
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beoAt  is  pointed  out  to  him,  the  boy  places  the  bow  in  his 
hand  which  he  putA  behind  to  receive  it  unbent ;  for  he  con- 
sident  it  to  be  childish  to  bear  a  quiver,  and  effeminate  to  re- 
ceive the  bow  ready  bent  for  him.  He  then  bends  the  bow, 
shoots  at  whatever  you  please,  and  is  pretty  sure  of  his  aim. 
When  he  goes  to  his  repast,  which  he  takes  a&  a  private  man 
on  common  days,  no  servant,  panting  under  hia  load,  places 
upon  the  table  almost  giving  away  to  the  pressure,  the  heaps 
of  pale  unpolished  silver  plate.  The  greatest  weight  is  in  the 
wordfl  uttered ;  for  here  either  nothing  is  related,  or  only 
what  is  worthy  of  attention. 

A  furniture  of  embossed  silver,  and  splendid  tapestry,  some- 
iimesdyed  in  purple,  sometimes  made  of  fine  flax,  is  produced  ; 
viands  are  preferred  not  for  their  costliness,  but  for  their  being 
ftkilfully  prepared  ;  the  service  of  dishes  for  their  brightness, 
rather  than  tJieir  splendour  ;  and  the  infi^quent  handing  about 
of  the  cups  and  goblets,  it  would  be  easier  for  thirst  to  coudemn, 
than  for  temperance  to  excuse.  You  may  see  at  these  enter- 
tainuien'.s  Greek  elegance,  Gallic  abundance,  Italian  alertness 
and  precision,  public  pomp,  private  assiduity,  and  royal  disci- 
pline. The  luxury  of  his  entertainments  on  festive  days  is 
too  well  known  to  need  a  description.  Afler  dinner  Theodoric 
sometimes  indulges  himself  in  a  short  slumber,  but  often 
omits  it;  and  as  soon  as  he  wakes,  he  culls  hastily  for  the 
dice  and  tables,  encourages  his  friends  to  forget  the  royal 
majesty,^  and  is  delighted  when  they  freely  express  the  feel- 
ings which  are  excited  by  the  incidents  of  play.  At  this 
game,  which  he  loves  as  the  image  of  war,  be  alternately  dis- 
plays his  eagerness,  his  skill,  his  patience,  and  his  cheerful 
temper.  If  he  loses,  he  laughs ;  he  is  modest  and  silent  if  he 
wins.  Yet,  notnithstanding  this  seeming  indifference,  his 
courtiers  choose  the  moments  of  hia  victory  as  the  best  times 
for  asking  any  favour;  and  I  myself,  in  my  applications  to 
the  King,  have  derived  some  benefit  from  my  defeats.^ 

"  The  writer  is  so  tediously  minute,  that  I  have  followed  Mr.  Gibbon  in 
bis  Trse  imnslation. 

*  Turn  eliuQ  ego  alifjuid  obsecraturus  lelkiler  viacor,  et  mibi  Ubula  perit, 

V  Y 
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About  the  ninth  hour  (three  o'clock)  the  tide  of  busii 
Qgnin  returns,  and  flows  incessantly  till  after  sun-set,  wht 
the  signal  of  the  royal  supper  dismisises  the  \veary  crowd  of 
suppliants  and  pleadere.  At  the  supper,  a  more  faroiUDr  re- 
past, bufluond  and  pantomimes  are  sometimes  introduced,  to 
divert,  not  to  oftend,  the  company,  by  their  absurd  jests:  Iwt 
female  singers,  and  the  sod  and  etTcmiuate  kinds  of  aiusic  ant 
severely  excluded  ;  such  martial  tunes  as  animate  the  sotil  to 
deeds  of  valour  arc  alone  grateful  to  the  ear  of  Tbeodoni!. 
He  retires  from  table,  and  the  nocturnal  guards  arc  imme- 
diately posted  at  the  entrance  of  the  treasury,  the  palace,  aud 
the  private  apartments. 


As  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  last  days  of  Rome  in  the 
West  are  but  very  obscurely  known,  one  more  letter  from    J 
the  pen  of  Sidonius,  extended  as  this  Volume  has  become  i(^| 
the  necessary  execution  of  its  plan,  shall  be  exhibited.     It  ^^ 
the  more  curious,  as  shewing  the  habits  of  a  bishop  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  flflh  century  of  the  Christian  sera;  wfak 
bishop  is  one  of  the  constellation  of  those  great  Ecclesiastic 
which  arc  presented  to  us  in  the  collection,  dislmgui(thed 
the  name  of  Bibtiotheca  Vcterum  Patrum.     It  h  a  letter  to  a 
respectable  correspondent  of  Sidonius,  supposed  to  be  a  citizen 
of  Arverne  ;  and  written  at  the  Villa  of  ApoUinaris  and  Fer- 
rcolus,  two  of  his  intimate  friends. 

SIDONIt'S  TO  D0N101U8. 

You  ask  why,  having  set  out  on  my  visit  so  long  ago 
Nemausus,  I  lengthen  your  regret  by  so  long  an  absence, 
now  give  yuu  the  reasonH  for  my  delaying  my  return  ^o  lonj 
which  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  relate,  because  I  know  that  thi 


ut  ccHua  salvelur.  The  discipline  or  tbe  church  must  at  this  tinw  have  nt 
e«.iy  upon  l]ic  clergy,  for  a  bishop  to  be  thus  publicly  engaged  widi  tlw  dxt- 
bi>x. 
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things  which  give  me  pleasure  give  you  pleasure  also.  Id  ihis 
most  delightful  couutry  I  have  passed  a  time  of  the  greatest 
enjoyment  with  my  most  kind  and  polite  friends,  Feircolus 
and  Apollinnris.  Their  farms  adjoiu,  and  their  houses  arc  so 
near  together  as  to  be  hardly  far  enough  for  a  ride,  though 
the  distance  is  too  fatiguing  for  a  walk.  The  acclivities  about 
them  are  laid  out  in  vineyards,  and  olive-gardens  ;  you  might 
think  them  to  be  Aracynthus  and  Nysa,  celebrated  in  song. 
From  one  of  these  houses  you  have  a  prospect  of  an  extensive 
champaigne  country,  from  the  other  you  look  upon  groves 
and  plantations.  But  though  these  Villas  are  of  a  difi'erent 
character,  they  are  equally  delightful.  But  why  enlarge  upon 
the  site  of  these  Villas,  when  I  have  so  much  to  say  upon  the 
kind  hospitality  which  reigns  \vithin  them.  It  being  our  first 
visit,  we  sent  forward  soue  very  expert  explorers  of  the  way, 
who  might  secure  our  retreat,  for  each  of  these  houses  were 
situated  not  only  deep  in  the  tracks  behind  public  embank- 
ments, but  among  paths,  which  lo  shorten  the  distance  had 
been  rendered  intricate,  and  by  roads  leading  througli  the 
pasture,  lest  we  might  be  intercepted  by  the  snares  laid  for 
us  by  our  friends  to  prevent  our  return.  Into  some  of  their 
snares,  I  confess,  we  did  in  part  fell,  but  not  against  our  will, 
for  scarcely  had  we  got  footing  in  the  house,  when  we  were 
compelled  to  take  an  oath  that  we  would  not  think  of  leaving 
it  to  continue  our  journey,  before  the  expiration  of  seven  days 
from  our  arrival.  On  the  morning  of  each  day  there  was  an 
agreeable  contention  between,  our  hosts,  whose  kitchen  should 
first  begin  to  smoke  with  tlie  nice  things  to  be  prepared  for 
us. .  Nor  truly  could  the  turns  in  this  respect  be  easily  settled 
upon  a  just  scale  and  division,  ulthough,  it  is  ttue,  I  was 
connected  by  the  tie's  of  propmquity  with  one  family,  while 
those  who  were  with  me  had  a  siniilar  connexion  with  the 
other.  For  on  Ferreolus,  a  roan  of  proefectorian  rank,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  claim  of  relationship,  age  and  station  seemed  to 
confer  the  priurity  in  exercising  the  rights  of  hospitality. 
Thus  we  were  hurried  from  one  luxurious  entertainment  to 
another.     Hardly  bad  we  passed  the  threshold,  when,  be- 
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hold,  regular  matches  of  tennis-players,  ivithin  the  ring« 
circular  enclosures,  and  the  frequent  noise  and  rattling  of 
dice,  with  the  clamours  of  the  players !     In  another  part  w 
placed  such  an  abuuUance  of  books  ready  for  use,  that  y 
might  suppose  yourself  in  the  libraries  of  the  grammarians, 
among  the  benches  of  the  Roman  Athenceum,'^  or  the  fit 
ture  of  the  shops  of  the  booksellers.     These  means  of  eu 
tainuient  were  so  disposed,  that  the  books  of  a  sehoas  c 
racter  were  placed  near  the  seats  assigned  to  the  roatroos, 
while  near  the  benches  of  masters  and  fathers  of  faniihe», 
such  compositions  were  ranged  as  were  in  esteem  for  ibeir 
latin   gmvity  and   tragic  elevation ;   though  these  voluatH, 
the   productions  of  various   writers,  might  all   possess  so 
equality  of  merit  on  subjects  very  ditlerent ;  for  men  of  like 
intellectual  rank  were  mingled  together;  here  Augustin,  here 
Varro,  here  Horace,  here  Prudentius,  caught  the  eye  of  the 
reader.     Among  whom  Adninantius  Origenes,  as  interprelnl 
by  Turranius  RutRnus,^'  was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of, 
the  serious  readers  professing  our  faitb ;  ao  that  the  imi^| 
tainers  of  the  different  opinions  on  this  subject  might  discc^R 
the  grounds  upon  which  some  of  our  greatest  divines  hate 
condemned  this  interpretation  as  a  very  sinister  performance, 
nnd  to  be  altogether  avoided,  although  it  was  so  exact  a 
trunsUtioa  uf  eacli  word  and  sentence,  that  neither  Apuleii 


"  These   were  iJie   Subsellia  cuneeta  of  tlie  At)»cnrum,  consinic 
Home,  in  imitalion  of  the  Greek  Adieavum,  aad  which  mks  ihe  sceoe 
ludi  littcrarii.  It  seems  there  isycl  tlie  name  of  Ihe  'sdicwi  of  the  Greeks '  dn- 
tingui>hing  ft  sirall  space  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Aventine  hill,  where  tiwli 
■ays,  St.  Auguslin  once  tAtighi,  when  he  trservised  the  rheioritnl  «n  in 
Koman  Athensun).     In  this  place  alfo  poems  and  omtionA  wete  luiu) 
cited.     Concerning  ihe  Roroan  Athcnrum,  see  I^impriiliiiit  in  Alei 
CapLtoIinus  io  Peninace,  et  Gordiano;  and  Symmachus,  Ub.  ix. 

"'  The  intprprelation  of  Origcn  hy  Ruffinus,  ucms  to  be  highly  af 
by  Stttoniiu  ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  al,  as  tlie  ChrutiAtis  of  G*ul  aad 
of  all  die  Western  Cl'urcl)C8  were  much  inclined  to  favour  Uuffinu!  ;  but  J« 
in  comnienting  on  Ongeii's  work  wipi  apxw,  sliews  tliat  in  Rufhnus')  u 
prelalion    many  tilings  were  iiilcrpoialc'l.   nnd  many  things  subtractrd,  i 
))£  calls  Rufhnus's  work  "  infumcm  cam  interpret&tionera." 
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TuIIy,  had  more  faithfully  executed,  the  one  thePhacdo  of 
to,  and  the  other  the  Ctesiphon  of  Demosthenea,  ra  a  rule 
wid  model  for  Roman  elocntion.     With  these  studies  each  of 
us  occupied  himself  as  he  picascdi  until  a  mesHcnger  from  the 
chief  cook  reminded  us  that  it  was  time  to  think  of  taking 
care  of  our  corporeal  part :  which  messenger,  marking  the 
time  by  the  Clepsydra,  came  very  punctually  at  the  fidh  hour.^ 
Dinner  was  soon  dispatched,  after  the  senatorian  custom, 
according  to  which  a  copious  repast  is  served  up  iu  few  dishes, 
although   the  banquet  consisted  both   of  roast  and  boiled. 
Little  stories  were  told  wliile  we  were  taking  our  wine,  which 
conveyed  delight  or  instruction,  as  they  hnppened  to  be  dic- 
tated by  experience  or  gaiety.  Wc  were  decorously,  elegantly, 
and  abundantly  entertained.     Rising  from  table,  if  we  were 
at  tlie  Villa  called  V'oroangum,  we  retired  to  our  apartments 
to  get  our  necessaries  from  our  packages.     If  we  were  at 
Pnisianum,  the  other  Villa,  we  turned  out  Tonantius  and  his 
brothers,  some  very  select  young  men  of  quality,  of  the  same 
standing,  to  make  room  for  us  and  our  ftimiture.     Uaving 
shaken  off  our  after-dinner-nap,  we  amused  ourselves  with  a 
short  ride,  to  get  an  appetite  for  our  supper.     Neither  of  our 
Iiosts  had  their  baths  completed  for  use,  though  each  was   . 
constructing  them.     But  after  the  train  of  servants  and  atten- 
dants, which  1  had  brought  with  me,  had  a  httle  respite  from 
their  cups,  whose  brains  were  somewhat  overcome  witli  the 
hospitable  bowls  of  which  they  had  freely  partaken,  a  sort  of 
pit  wus  dug  in  haste  near  a  rivulet  or  spring,  into  which  a 
quantity  of  hot  bricks  were  thrown,  a  circular  arbor  being 
made  over  it  by  the  intertcxturc  of  the  boughs  of  willows  or 
hazels,  by  which  the  place  was  darkened,  and  air  at  the  same 

•*  Ktcren  oVlot-k  according  to  our  reckoning.  The  day  was  nncicnlty  con- 
flideml  an  divided  inio  twelve  hours,  and  tl)«  iiighl  inu>  ihc  ttaine  number,  tlio 
boura  or  ihe  dxy  being  ab  exortu  »olix  Ad  occasum — i,  e,  from  the  rising  to  the 
wiling  sun,  »o  thnt  thp  houm  woLtd,  for  (he  porposn  or  life,  raiy  in  lenglh. 
The  sixth  hour  was  always  the  iwciod  of  noon  :  ihc  fiftii  waa  tlierctbre  eleven 
o'clock,  tiuiotft  duni  Lmea  lougitur  umbii.  Pen.  &it.  iti.  I.  4. 
Sosiu,  Prandendutu  «sl;  quortam  jsm  lotus  in  lioram 
Sol  calel,  ad  quiniam  flectitur  unibn  notAm,      Ahmou  in  Ephunw 
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time  admitted  through  the  interspaces,  while  a  liot  vapour  vos 
sent  through  the  willows.  Here  au  hour  or  two  passed  m  tbe 
midst  of  much  wit  and  merriment,  during  which  we  were  all 
thrown  into  a  most  salubrious  perspiration,  being  enveloped  in 
the  steam  as  it  came  hissing  from  the  water.  When  we  bad 
been  suffused  with  this  long  enough,  we  were  plunged  into  the 
hot  water;  and  being  welt  cleansed  and  refreshed,  we  were  after- 
wards braced  by  an  abundance  of  cold  water  from  the  river  or 
fountain.  The  river  Vuardus*'  runs  between  the  two  Villas, 
and  except  when  it  is  thickened  and  discoloured  by  tbe  influx 
from  the  snuw  on  the  nei<rhbunring  heights,  it  is  a  transparent 
and  gentle  stream,  with  a  pebbly  bottom,  nor  on  that  account 
the  less  abounding  in  delicate  fish.  1  might  go  on  to  gi 
you  a  description  of  our  suppers,  which  were  sumptuous,  d 
not  my  paper  put  that  stop  to  my  loquacity,  wliich  modes: 
does  not  ;  of  which,  however,  I  should  have  been  much 
pleased  to  give  you  an  account,  were  I  not  ashamed  to  blur 
over  the  back  of  my  paper  with  my  ink.  Besides  which,  w^i 
are  on  the  point  of  starting,  and  we  please  ourselves  with  O^M 
hope  of  soon  seeing  you  again,  if  God  permit ;  and  then  we 
shall  best  commemorate  the  suppers  we  have  had  with  our 
friends,  in  the  suppers  we  shall  exchange  with  each  other, 
only  let  a  complete  week  first  elapse  to  bring  us  back,  to  our 
appetites,  alter  this  luxurious  banqueting;  fura  stomach  sur- 
feited by  luxurious  fare,  is  repaired  by  nothing  so  much  as  by 
stinting  it  for  u  time. 


jnt 

I 


cted  «P 


Tbe  letter  last  above  produced  presents  an  image  of 
ease  and  cheerfulness,  than  might  have  been  expected 
exist  at  a  time  when  the  Roman  Empire  was  falling  to  pieces, 
and  successive  incursions  of  barbarous  and  unknown  enemi^^f 
were  shaking  to  their  foundation   the  elements  of  societ^* 


"  This  river  runs  tbrougit  the  country  of  tlto  Voicm  Arecomiei  iiilo  the 
HlioDc.  once  famous  for  a  Itoman  bridge  and  aqueduct,  of  Roman  straotunv 

of  whicli,  il  is  said,  some  traces  may  yel  be  seen. 
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But  there  is  a  tenacity  in  the  habits  of  ci\ilized  life,  and  an 
exigency  in  iLs  usages  aud  leciprociLieSf  which  sustain  it  in 
being  and  operation,  amidst  all  the  casualties  and  revolutions 
to  which  civilized  communities  arc  exposed,  and  thus  in  the 
last  catastrophe  of  Rome,  with  Goths  and  Vnndals,  and 
Visi-Gotbs  at  her  gates,  and  trampling  on  her  provinces, 
wc  find  tlie  biahop  of  Arverne  and  his  friends,  at  a  retreat 
among  the  mountain  passes,  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
festive  board,  and  as  happy  as  good  cheer,  and  hospitable 
friendship  could  make  them.  Sidonius  seems,  aflci-  all,  to 
have  been  a  very  good-natured  man,  a  kind  friend,  and  a  good 
husband.  It  has  been  affirmed,  that  in  compliance  with  the 
prescript  of  the  Canons,  and  the  usages  of  the  ancient  church, 
he  separated  himself  A'om  Papianilla,  as  his  wife,  and  adopted 
her  as  liis  sister,  according  to  tlie  i^eneral  practice  of  the 
church  under  like  circumstances.  The  same  has  also  been  said 
of  PaulinusofNota, — that  he  turned  his  wife  into  his  sister,  upon 
his  ordination.  This  statement  respecting  Sidonius  stands  upon 
no  good  testiDiony,  and  is  very  unhkely  to  be  true:  aud  in  a 
letter  of  Augnstin  addressed  to  Paulinus  and  Therasia  his 
wife,  their  conjugal  union  is  alluded  to  in  terms  of  great  praise 
and  congratulation.***  Synesius,  we  have  seen,  resolutely  re- 
sisted such  a  shameful  interdict,  and  the  miserable  and  wicked 
subterfuge  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  compensated. 
And  although  bolh  the  prohibition,  and  the  fraudulent  evasion 
may  have  been  occasionally  practised  in  the  primitive  church, 
it  was  reserved  for  the  discipline  of  a  still  darker  age,  and  a 
fouler  superstition  to  include,  and  give  permanence  to,  so  gross 
a  regulation  amongst  its  other  tyrannical  devices. 

Our  review  of  ancient  epistolary  correspondence  seems  fitly 
to  close  with  that  epoch  of  ancient  history,  in  which  the  majesty 
of  the  Empire  was  evanescent  in  Augustulua,  and  when  Sido- 
nius Apollinaris  was  the  only  remaining  assertor  of  the  claims 
of  the  Latin  muse.  The  scope  of  this  undertaking  necessarily 
brought  under  notice  the  epistles  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 


**  See  Supr.  59S. 
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particularly  of  those  of  the  fourth,  and  the  early  part  of  thefifUl^ 
century.  In  this  part  of  the  work,  it  is  hoped  that  no  indica-* 
tlon  has  been  given  of  a  want  of  that  respect  and  reverence 
for  the  fathers,  which  their  characters  and  services  claim  at 
our  hands.  Tliere  were  many  of  them  excellent  and  holy  nicti, 
and  of  all  the  actors  in  the  greatest  aHaim  of  mankind,  there 
are  none  concerning  whom  it  is  more  important  that  the  truth 
should  be  spoken.  We  arc  indebted  to  thcni  largely  for  their 
lessons  of  vital  holiness,  and  for  their  general  specification  of 
the  fundamcntul  verities  of  an  orthodox  belief.  But  slill 
they  were  very  erring  men,  often  at  variance  with  Scripture, 
often  at  strife  with  each  other,  and  often,  very  often,  on  parti- 
culars  involving  or  affecting  the  mysteries  of  our  faith,  letting 
their  fancies  loose  in  unsober  spccuhttion.  They  were  under 
considerable  disadvantages,  many  of  them  being  late  converts 
to  Christianity,  and  not  becoming  such,  till  their  minds  had 
been  deeply  impregnated  with  the  Gentile  philosophy,  which 
they  had  nut  only  learned,  but  officially  taught  in  the  schools 
of  Athens,  Antioch,  Rome,  and  Alexandria. ^^ 

**  The  quMtion  as  to  wbat  epoch  of  ecclesi*9tical  liistory  we  *n  to  loolt,  fcr 
tba  beai  inMniction  m  Chrmian  Theology,  has  beea  very  diff^renily  vie«v«] ; 

Kuae  lending  us  to  wlint  is  coIIkI  the  first  and  purest  ages  or  ihc  Church,  u 
nearest  to  tlie  times  of  the  Aposllcs,  on  ih«  ground  that  the  Primilira  Cbru- 
tiiuis  had  Wller  mmins  of  koowin;  the  minds  of  the  m«pinxl  teacli«n,  than 
could  bp  siipplieiJ  by  ihe  sfrvnttHl  industry  aiid  learning,  at  periods  more  di»- 
Liiil  fmm  the  primary  sources.  There  may  b«  some  justness  in  this  reaaonin^, 
aiid  we  m^y  add  to  this  side  of  t1i«  balance,  itic  further  coosidenition,  ihai  it  is 
on  the  ci\-du  und  icstiinony  of  ttiose  early  Vouchers,  thai  the  authority  of  the 
Scripture- Canon  itMlf  does  Ki^Mtly  depend.  It  is,  moreover,  to  the  pradtce 
and  opinions  or  lUe<«  primilire  Teachers,  that  wc  are  to  go  for  the  setUcoieat 
of  niaiiy  of  our  doubts  respecting  the  writinj^s  and  insliltilions  of  Ihc  Uoly 
ApoMles.  The  niiTaciilnn<innd  exiFOonlidury  aid  roucbsared  1o  (tie  infancy  ofthe 
L'hurclii  for  supporlirit  it  in  its  ftnt  stniggles,  and  for  sustaining  its  uncollected 
strength,  and  its  deficieiKy  of  stated  methods  of  instruction,  appear  lo  have 
been  willidmvvii,  prrhaps  ^ntdually.  as  its  ordinary  helps  increased  in  numbs 
and  ediniency.  In  th**  fuurlh  nud  tifUi  Di.-nlur(C<i  their  nxim  was  filled  to  ovec^ 
flowriug  by  the  spurious  progeny  of  a  teeming  suptrrstiiion,  nnd  unBcrupuhm* 
habit  of  tiivention.  That  judaizing  practice  Mhich  we  have  Been  so  mtKh  in 
dibatc  betwi-L-n  Jerom  and  Augustiu,  in  their  animated  correspondeoce,  con- 
tinued much  longer  iii  Ihe  Church  than  ihe  latter  seemed  to  consider  probable  : 
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UappT  it  ■•  far  as  tki£  «ilh  tfe  auijiiaM*  of  imk  Ipag 
bdbre  bs  «c  are ■■£  eMt,  ■  iiii^li  iniiniiTr.  nm  tfcr  Taf 
-TlTrrritj  nf  haaiM  ifal^'— i,tir  tki  yii— iti  of owr  hope  tad 
IrwL  fian%  h^  Ike  ^  af  ike  Ml  cfiMiea  of  ^  spml 
pofwd  awar.  befaoe  the  mjwtof  oT  aanpaty  begaa  its  watk^ 
and  tares  were  son  among  die  wbeat.  It  vat  a  cocn^ 
mediuia  of  aack  htnaj  aad  cnmv  bM  sliB  it  was  tbe  ncdiaai 
of  ooe  glorioa^  ow  eeroia  cndttkMy  tke  teadkioB  of  the  Bibia 
iUcIf^haadeddowaaDdcDofiraed  tfam^  a  aenes  of  unbroken 
atteMalioa.  FdEbfe  nd  fccUe  kaada»  ■naathoriaed  and  un- 
qoalified  to  add  a  qr^falc  to  tke  coalents  of  the  fcconi,  or  to 
interpret  tbooe  nnrtnrtt  wiA  ccftainty,or  to  fnrauk  aa  article 
of  belief  which  ikoaa  eeataala  dad  Mt  cuanwiae  and  proa»l- 
gate,  were  yetcafiableof  pmci  wing  and  franwniftiogthe  recocd 
itself.  And  for  ihu  tangible  aobject  of  tradittoo,  we  ham 
greatly  to  thank  tkem. 

In  the  fowtb  eenlar;,  Chri«tJanity  being  then  esublishcd, 

"^ '*— '^  ""riniriiV  ■■nwiiiMifl  m  iwtiiiiiini.  iT-i*i *-*-  -^-' 

in  the  Cible»  lad  indiiiaH  »  wfaidi  it  I^K  faotk.  Totbeae  mcceedediaia)- 
piu*  minun  tf  CtalOt  |iMiwytj,  wkkfc  bmu^  with  it  wmaj  Wunts  dwl 
oonupud  ibe  Mram  of  ■Mipauiaa,  vd  Joearnal  teaduaf.  Il  fiirtberaKM 
iDtnidDecd  a  prafasMM  of  BiTMialMd  ■Dcgerkd  fiaigtM  and  poeriGtici,  in  di*- 
penoiiig  whidi,  ii«D«klW*efaeea«rilif  AewBc  leatwg  bid  bNacaKaed. 
wbicb  hai  bcea  imdiily  aiiplMd  to  ibe  dirme  raiaia  of  Kevetatioa. 

or  this  pncOGc  of  resent  t  thaU  noiuie  u>  add,  that,  as  Ao-  u  K  cfaarao- 
iMtMd  Ibe  ladUnt  of  Ibe  csljrChvcb,  M  n>7  be  considered  u  itnporiM  Emm 
I^gSD  iiaec,  and  adapted  a»  a  joatHUble  pobc;  ia  the  initiaiory  iiHtnictjans 
givtn  lo  CalecbDracna,  TTw  rewne  of  the  Pa^an  pbiloaofben  consMcd  in 
confinrng  tbe  privilege  of  mitution  itoo  the  recondiie  docthoes  of  their  theolocy, 
to  Kicb  only  as  bad  been  pfcpond  by  a  loo^  probatKNiary  coone  of  discipline. 
Tbe  knowledge,  sucb  at  it  was,  to  be  imparted  to  the  dtsciplet  of  PythngotaSf 
waj  neTK  lo  be  ditptoaed  bejoud  the  bouods  of  Itidr  College ;  wbeiettt  the 
f^mt  KoQnder  of  our  faith  "  will  have  all  men  to  be  sared,  and  to  cotae  ddio 
the  knowledge  of  the  iniih."  • 

We  liate  do  ground  for  »yiny  that  the  ApoMles  leiaporixed  in  delitcring 
(lie  fuDdamentals  of  the  Cfansiiaa  Ikiih.  1  f  they  piticeeded  by  steps  in  con- 
veying nutntctiOD  lo  their  Caiechumrn'i,  teaching  fint  what  wa*  easinl  lo  be 
oomprehetided,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  among  tbejEnf  paints  of  their  in- 


*  1  ThD.  U.  4. 
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liud  the  diliadvaiitagc  of  being  brought  into  too  near  a  co 
nexion  with  the  rcmnins  of  pagan  pomp  and  itft  sensual  ap] 
dsges,  and  thus  the  siuiplicity  and  purity  both  ofChristia 
doctrine  and  life,  rapidly  dcchned  from  the  apnstulic  standard. 
In  the  middle,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  we 
may  discern  instances  enough  of  the  great  laxity  that  bad 
begun  to  prevail  in  the  discipline  of  the  church.  Sidonio 
was  a  biiihop  as  well  as  Basil,  but  compare  the  letten  ul 
Basil  and  Gregory  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume,  written  in 
their  mountain  solitudes,  with  the  baths  and  chamberB  of  the 
Avitacom  of  Arverne:  and  observe  the  facility  with  which 
Avttus  himself  was  translated  from  a  throne  to  a  bishoprick. 
That  throi)<j;h  such  ferae  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  any  streams 
of  Christian  discipline  or  doctrine  should  have  run  continuous 
and  pure,  is  the  boon  of  a  most  merciful  Providence ;  and  with 
a  succession  of  sacerdotal  orders  transmitted  in  our  national 
church   by  sacred  ceremonies  and  institutions,  the  humbla 


u 


stnictton  were  compnuxl  those  vilal  aad  eucntial  Initlis,  nltliout  which 
ChriatiBiiily  wouUl  not  hnvr  W«i  the  real  »iibj«n  of  ttieir  te.tcbiti]2.  bul  hmm 
other  Cioapel.  On  llie  subject  of  the  Dirinily  of  Climl,  Dr.  lIors}e]r  tms 
well  explaiiiied  the  remarks  of  St.  Chrysostom  m  hts  (ini  Homily  on  Iba 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  tmd  hu  ibewed  to  what  subject  of  innrucnon  thoH 
remarks  were  ipphcaUe.  See  lib  Tracts  in  controvvrsv  with  I'n»ilev,  VssX  2. 
Ch.  I. 

Something  hiu  nppeared  in  a  fbnner  pari  of  Oils  Vnlnnip,  on  the  degree  of 
Bllowaoce,  and  even  credit,  f^ven  to  a  certain  policy  of  dissimulalion  pnetJml 
by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  third,  founh,  and  fifth  centuries,  und^r  ihi 
name  o(  otKovopua  or  dispcnsaUo;  and  aliliousti  ibis  pnctice  seems  to  tiara 
been  priticipaJly,  if  uul  wlully,  coiifiiittl  tu  tlie  iuUructioii  of  ibeir  li«athi 
Catechumens,  before  their  conversion  was  sealed  and  cotapleted  by  the  rite 
baptism  ;  yet  even  to  t)»s  extern  il  will  appear  to  u  mind  in  a  rvrtified  Chn 
linn  stale,  a%  nothing  less  thnn  a  timid  nnd  disliotiMt  prucetlurT'  Itwas  nak'a 
men  to  become  nominal  con  verisT  in  i^orance  of  that  to  which  they  were  lo 
converted  ;  to  receive  Chnsltanity  a|)art  Irom  its  essentials ;  and  to  profesA  a 
witlioul  knowiiiif  what  thi'y  were  to  believe.     Itwas  a  decxptious  and  meada* 
cious  proceeding,  though  il  came  short  of  the  disingenuousness  of  preaching  I 
the  baptized  a  mutilated  Gospel.    Thai  it  is  due  lo  the  fathers  in  gconal 
say  that  they  did  not  carry  thnr  reserve  to  so  dishonest  and  unimnanixbte  oa: 
extent,  apfwars  in  the  disiinclioii  tolien  belween  the  two  ctscs  in  the  nluable 
exposition  ordocirinc  and  practice,  contnined  in  ifae  CatecheUcal  discounes  of 
(^ynl,  Uishop  of  JenisaJcm. 
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Christians  of  our  own  country  may  surely  be  at  ease,  without 
the  assurance  of  any  personal  conveyance  by  tlie  inipoBitinn 
of  band<)  of  a  mystical  unction  flowing  in  an  uninterrupted 
channel  from  the  fountain  of  original  appointment.  He  may 
be  at  his  ea^e  also,  without  resting  his  assurance  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  his  creed  oti  the  general  agreement  of  the 
fathers,  or  early  divines  of  the  church.  If  such  agreement  can 
only  have  its  proper  point  of  union  in  the  whttcn  word  of  God, 
why  not  go  thither  at  once,  taking  these  holy  men  with  us  as 
our  assistants,  and  using  them  in  subservience  to  the  Bible? 
but  in  doing  this,  the  cautious  Christian  will  lean  with  a  rea- 
sonable distrust  on  human  aid.  It  is  the  jewel  he  want*,  and 
not  the  casket,  however  adorned  with  emblems  and  devices, 
by  the  hand  of  the  "cunning  wovkniau." 

It  is  regretted  that  the  limits  of  this  work  have  not  allowed 
a  larger  exhibition  of  the  letters  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
church,  as  it  is  chiefly  in  their  correspondence  that  their 
genuine  upiiiions  arc  found.  They  contain  much  spiritual 
wisdom  and  many  excellent  rules  for  the  guidance  of  moral 
conduct ;  and  if  some  of  them  arc  a  little  defective  in  the  stress 
laid  on  that  sentence  of  wrath,  under  which  humanity  lies 
prostrate;  and  on  pardoning  grace  and  justification  through 
the  blood  alone  of  the  Redeemer ;  if  too  much  of  the  leaven 
of  the  schools  has  found  itH  way  into  them;  and  if  there  might 
have  been  correcter  and  fuller  statements  of-the  destitution  of 
the  natural  man,  and  of  the  moral  desolation  of  a  criminal 
world;  they  nevertheless  bear  honourable  testimony  to  the 
piety  and  faithfulness  of  their  authors,  and  are  among  our 
most  valuable  repositories  of  doctrine  and  disquisition. 

But  the  ground  of  ecclesiastical  history  is  to  be  trodden 
with  great  caution  and  moderation.  All  tampering  with  tho 
sacred  scriptures;  all  limitations  imposed  on  their  complete- 
ness ;  all  attempted  supplements  to  their  plenary  comprehen- 
siveness ;  all  postponement  of  their  fundamental  doctrines ; 
all  distrust  of  their  supernatural  efficacy  ;  all  reliance  upon 
human  authority,  beyond  its  proper  province  of  discipline, 
order^  ilUistration,  and  exercise;  will  be  sure  to  lead  to  a 
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wrong  use  of  the  valuable  writings  of  those  holy  men,  whom, 
with  filial  respect,  we  call  our  fathers,  and  who,  while  they 
are  proved  by  their  works  to  have  been  very  fallible  men, 
have  nevertheless  established  by  those  works  their  title  to  our 
grateful  homage,  and  a  consecrated  place  in  our  bosoms. 


FINIS. 


C.  WItUtingbHin,  Took*  Conn,  Chancery  '.ju*. 
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